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THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II. 


BY  THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1 pi  rpose  to  write  the  history  of  England 
from  the  accession  of  King  Janies  the  Second 
down  to  a time  which  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living.  1 shall  recount  the  errors 
which,  in  a few  months,  alienated  a loyal 
gentry  and  priesthood  from  the  House  of 
Stuart.  I shall  trace  the  course  of  that  revo- 
lution which  terminated  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween our  sovereigns  and  their  parliaments, 
and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I 
shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was,  dur- 
ing many  troubled  years,  successfully  defend- 
ed against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  : 
how,  under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of 
law  and  the  security  of  property  were  found 
to  be  compatible  with  a liberty  of  discussion 
and  of  individual  action  never  More  known  ; 
how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of  order  and 
freedom,  sprang  a prosperity  of  which  the 
annals  of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  ex- 
ample ; how  our  country,  from  a state  of  ig- 
nominious vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place 
of  umpire  among  European  powers ; how  her 
opulence  and  her  martial  glory  grew  toge- 
ther; how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  faith, 
was  gradually  established  a public  credit 
fruitlui  of  marvels  which  lo  the  statesmen  of 
any  former  age  would  have  seemed  incredible; 
how  a gigantic  commerce  gave  birth  to  a ma- 
ritime power,  compared  with  which  every 
other  maritime  [lower,  ancient  or  modern, 
sinks  into  insignificance : how  Scotland,  after 
ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  Eng- 
land, not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  in- 
dissoluble ties  of  interest  and  alTection  ; how, 
in  America,  the  Brili-h  colonies  rapidly  be- 
came far  mightier  and  wealthier  th  in  . the 
realms  w hich  Cortes  and  Bizarre  had  added  lo 
the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ; how,  in 
Asia,  British  adventurers  foun  led  an  empire 
not  less  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that 
of  Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  lo  re- 
cord disasters  mingled  with  triumphs,  and 
great  national  crimes  and  follies  far  more 
Vol.  i. 


humiliating  than  any  disaster.  It  will  be 
seen  that  even  what  we  justly  account  our 
chief  blessings  were  not  without  alloy.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  system  which  effectually  so- 
cured  our  liberties  against  the  encroachments 
of  kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a new  class  of 
abuses  from  which  absolute  monarchies  are 
exempt.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequonco 
partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partly  of 
unwise  noglect,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  tho 
extension  of  trado  produced,  together  with 
immense  good,  some  evils  from  which  poor 
and  rude  societios  are  free.  It  will  bo  seen 
how,  in  two  important  dependencies  of  tho 
crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribu- 
tion ; how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke 
the  ties  which  bound  tho  North  American  co- 
lonies to  the  parent  slate ; how  Ireland,  cursed 
by  the  domination  of  race  over  race,  and  of 
religion  over  religion,  remained  indeed  a 
member  of  tho  empire,  but  a withered  and 
distorted  member,  adding  no  strength  to  the 
body  politic,  and  reproachfully  pointed  at  by 
all  who  feared  or  envied  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land. Yet,  unless  I greatly  deceivo  myself,  the 
general  effect  of  this  chequered  narrative  will 
be  to  excilo  thankfulness  in  all  religious 
minds,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  all  patriots. 
For  the  history  of  our  country  during  tho  last 
hundred  and  sixty  years  is  eminently  the  his- 
tory of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of  intellectual 
improvement.  Those  who  compare  the  age 
on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with  a golden 
ago  which  exists  only  in  their  imagination 
may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay;  but  no 
man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past 
will  be  disposed  lo  take  a morose  or  despoud- 
ing  view  of  the  present. 

I should  very  imperfectly  execute  tho  task 
which  I have  undertaken  if  I were  inorely  to 
treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  df  the  rise  and  fall 
of  administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the  palace, 
and  of  debates  in  tho  parliament,  it  will  be 
my  endeavour  to  relato  tho  history  of  tho  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  history  of  the  government, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  usoful  and  ornamental 
arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious  sects 
and  the  changes  of  literary  tasto,  to  portray 
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the  manners  of  successive  generations,  ml 
not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolu- 
tions w hich  have  taken  place  in  dress  furni- 
ture, repasts,  and  public  amusements,  i shall 
cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  de- 
scended below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I can 
succeed  in  placing  before  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a true  picture  of  the  life 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  events  which  I propose  to  relate  form 
only  a single  act  of  a great  and  eventful  drama 
extending  through  ages,  and  must  be  very 
imperfectly  understood  unless  the  plot  of  tho 
preceding  acts  be  well  known.  I shall  there- 
fore introduce  my  narrative  by  a slight  sketch 
of  the  history  of  our  country  from  tho  earliest 
times.  I shall  pass  very  rapidly  over  many 
centuries  ; but  1 shall  dwell  at  some  length  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  contest  which  tho  ad- 
ministration of  King  James  the  Second  brought 
to  a decisive  crisis.  (1) 

Nothing  in  tho  early  existence  of  llrituin 
indicated  tho  greatness  which  she  was  des- 
tined to  attain.  Her  inhabitants,  when  first 
they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian  mariners, 
were  little  superior  tolhe  natives  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  She  was  subjugated  by  the 
Roman  arms;  hut  she  received  only  a faint 
tincture  of  Roman  arts  and  letters.  Of  the 
west'  rn  provinces  which  obeyed  the  Cmsars 
she  was  the  last  that  was  conquered,  and  the 
first  that  was  (lung  away.  No  magnificent 
remains  of  Latian  porches  and  aqueducts  are 
to  be  found  in  Britain.  No  writer  of  British 
birth  is  reckoned  among  the  masters  of  Latian 
poetry  and  eloquence.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  islanders  were  at  any  time  generally  fa- 
miliar with  the  tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine 
the  Latin  has,  during  many  centuries,  been 
predominant.  It  drove  out  the  Celtic;  it  was 
not  driven  out  by  the  German  ; and  it  is  at 
this  day  the  basis  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  languages.  In  our  island  the  La- 
tin appears  never  to  have  superseded  the  old 
Gallic  speech,  and  could  not  stand  its  ground 
against  tho  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilisation  which 

fl)  In  this,  and  in  the  next  chapter,  I have  very 
seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  cite  authorities  : for, 
in  these  chapters,  I have  not  detailed  emits  mi- 
nutely, or  used  recondite  materials;  and  the  farts 
which  1 mention  arc  for  the  most  part  such  that  a 
person  tolerably  well  read  in  Enullsh  history,  if  not 
already  apprised  of  them,  w ill  at  least  know  where 
to  look  for  ev  idonce  of  them.  In  the  subsequent 
chapters  I shall  carefully  indicate  the  sources  ol  my 
information. 


the  Britons  had  derived  from  their  southern 
masters  was  effaced  by  the  calamities  of  tho 
fifth  century.  In  the  continental  kingdoms 
into  which  tho  Roman  empire  was  then  dis- 
solved. the  conquerors  learned  much  from  tho 
conquered  race.  In  Britain  the  conquered 
race  became  as  barbarous  as  the  conquerors. 

All  the  rhiefs  who  founded  Teutonic  dynas- 
ties in  tho  continental  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Alaric,  Thcadoric,  Clovis,  Alboin, 
were  zealous  Christian^.  The  followers  of  Ida 
and  Gordie,  on  tho  other  hand,  brought  to 
their  settlements  in  Britain  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Elbe.  While  the  German  princes 
who  reigned  at  Paris,  Toledo,  Arles,  and  Ra- 
venna listened  with  reverence  to  tho  instruc- 
tions of  bishops,  adored  the  relics  of  martyrs, 
and  took  part  eagerly  in  disputes  touching 
the  Nicene  theology,  the  rulers  of  Wessex  and 
Mercia  were  still  performing  savage  riles  in  the 
temples  of  Thor  and  Woden. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen 
on  the  ruins  of  tho  Western  Empire  kept  up 
some  intercourse  with  those  eastern  provinces, 
where  tho  ancionl  civilisation,  though  slowly 
fadingaway  under  the  influence  ofmisgovem- 
ment,  might  still  astonish  and  instruct  bar- 
barians, where  the  court  still  exhibited  tho 
splendour  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  where 
the  public  buildings  were  still  adorned  with 
the  sculptures  of  Polycletus  and  the  paintings 
of  Apelles,  and  where  laborious  pedants, 
tliemselv(>s  destitute  of  taste,  sense,  and  spirit, 
could  still  read  and  interpret  the  master-pieces 
of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato. 
From  this  communion  Britain  was  cut  off. 
Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  w hich 
dwelt  by  the  Bosphorus,  objects  of  a mysterious 
horror,  such  as  that  with  which  tho  lonians  of 
tho  age  of  Homer  had  regarded  the  Straits  of 
Scylla  and  Jhe  city  of  the  Laestrygnnian  can- 
nibals. There  was  one  province  of  our  island 
in  which,  as  Procopius  had  been  told,  tho 
ground  was  covered  with  serpents,  and  tho 
air  was  such  that  no  man  could  inhalo  it  and 
live.  To  this  desolate  region  the  spirits  of  tho 
departed  were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of 
tho  Franks  at  midnight.  A strange  raco  of 
fishermen  performed  the  ghastly  office.  The 
speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard  by 
the  boatman;  their  weight  made  tho  keel 
sink  deep  in  the  water;  hnt  their  forms  wero 
invisible  to  mortal  eye.  Such  were  the  mar- 
vels which  an  able  historian,  tho  contempo- 
rary of  Belisarius,  of  Simplicius,  andofTribo- 
nian,  gravely  related  in  the  rich  and  polito 
Constantinople,  touching  the  country  in  which 
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the  founder  of  Constantinople  had  assumed 
the  imperial  purple.  Concerning  all  (he  other 
provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  we  have 
continuous  information.  It  is  only  in  Bri- 
tain that  an  age  of  fable  completely  separates 
two  ages  of  truth.  Odoacer  and  Totila,  Eu- 
ric  andThrasiniund.  Clovis,  Fredegonda,  and 
Brunechild.  are  historical  men  and  women. 
But  Ilengistand  Horsa.VortigernandRowena. 
Arthur  and  Mordred,  arc  mythical  persons, 
whose  very  existence  may  be  questioned,  and 
whose  adventures  must  bo  classed  with  those 
of  Hercules  and  Romulus. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  break  ; 
and  the  country  which  had  been  lost  to  view 
as  Britain  reappears  as  England.  The  con- 
version of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity 
was  the  first  of  a long  series  of  salutary  re- 
volutions. It  is  true  that  the  Church  had 
been  deeply  corrupted  both  by  that  supersti- 
tion and  tiv  that  philosophy  against  which  she 
had  long  contended,  and  over  which  she  had 
at  last  triumphed.  She  had  given  a too  easy 
admission  to  doctrines  borrowed  from  the  an- 
cient schools,  and  to  riles  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  temples.  Roman  policy  and  Gothic 
ignorance,  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian 
asceticism,  had  contributed  to  deprave  her. 
Yet  she  retained  enough  of  the  sublime  theo- 
logy and  benevolent  m irality  of  her  earlier 
days  to  elevate  many  intellects,  and  to  pu- 
rify many  hearts.  Some  things  also  which  at 
a later  period  were  justly  regarded  as  among 
her  chief  blemishes  were,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  long  afterwards,  among  her  chief 
merits.  That  the  sacerdotal  order  should 
encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate would,  in  our  time,  be  a great  evil. 
But  that  which  in  an  age  of  good  govern- 
ment is  an  evil  may,  in  an  age  of  grossly  bad 
government,  be  a blessing.  It  is  belter  that 
mankind  should  be  governed  by  wise  laws 
well  administered,  and  by  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  than  by  priestcraft:  but  it  is 
belter  tliat  men  should  be  governed  by  priest- 
craft than  by  brute  violence,  by  such  a prolate 
as  Dunstan  than  by  such  a warrior  as  Penda. 
A society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  ruled  by 
mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason  to  re- 
joice when  a class,  of  w hich  the  influence  is 
intellectual  and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency. 
Such  a class  will  doubtless  abuse  its  power; 
but  mental  power,  even  when  abased,  is  still 
a nobler  and  Letter  power  than  that  which 
consists  merely  incorporeal  strength.  We 
read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  of  tyrants 
w ho,  when  at  the  height  of  greatness,  were 


smitten  with  remorse,  who  abhorred  the  plea- 
sures and  dignities  w hich  they  had  purchased 
by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their  crowns,  and 
who  sought  to  atone  for  their  offences  by  cruel 
penances  and  incessant  prayers.  These  sto- 
ries have  drawn  forth  bitter  expressions  of 
contempt  from  some  writers,  who,  while  they 
boasted  of  liberality,  wore  in  truth  ns  narrow- 
minded as  any  monk  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
whoso  habil  was  to  apply  to  all  events  in  thu 
histoty  of  tho  world  the  standard  received  in 
the  Parisian  society  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Yet  surely  a system  w hich,  however  deformed 
by  superstition,  introduced  strong  moral  re- 
straints into  communities  previouslygovemed 
only  by  vigour  of  muscle  and  by  audacity  of 
spirit,  a system  which  taught  the  fiercest  and 
mightiest  ruler  that  he  was,  liko  his  meanest 
bondman,  a responsible  being,  might  havo 
seemed  to  deserve  a more  rosperifu!  mention 
from  philosophers  and  philanthropists. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the 
contempt  with  which,  in  the  last  century,  it 
was  fashionable  to  speak  of  the  pilgrimages, 
the  sanctuaries,  the  crusades,  and  the  mo- 
nastic institutioas  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
times  when  men  were  scarcely  ever  induced 
to  travel  by  liberal  curiosity,  or  by  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  it  was  better  that  the  rude  inha- 
bitant of  the  North  should  visit  Italy  and  the 
East  as  a pilgrim,  than  that  ho  should  never 
see  anything  but  those  squalid  cabins  and  un- 
cleared woods  amidst  which  he  was  bom.  In 
times  when  life  and  when  female  honour  wero 
exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants  and  ma- 
rauders. it  was  better  that  the  precinct  of  a 
shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an  irrational 
awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no  refuge  in- 
accessible to  cruelly  and  licentiousness.  In 
limes  wlion  statesmen  were  incapable  of  form- 
ing extensive  political  combinations,  it  was 
better  that  the  Christian  nations  should  bo 
roused  and  united  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  than  that  they  should,  ono  by  one, 
be  overwhelmed  by  tho  Mahometan  power. 
Whatever  reproach  may,  at  a later  period, 
have  been  justly  thrown  on  tho  indolence  and 
luxury  of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely  good 
that,  in  an  ago  of  ignorance  and  violence, 
there  should  be  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens, 
in  which  the  arts  of  peace  could  bo  safely  cul- 
tivated, in  which  gentle  and  contemplative 
natures  could  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one 
brother  could  employ  himself  in  transcribing 
Ibe  /Eneid  of  Virgil,  and  another  in  meditat- 
ing the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
who  had  a genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a 
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martyrology  or  can  e a crucifix,  and  in  which 
he  who  had  a turn  for  natural  philosophy 
might  make  experiments  on  the  properties  of 
plants  and  minerals.  Had  not  such  retreats 
been  scattered  here  and  there,  among  the 
huts  of  a miserable  peasantry,  and  the  castles 
of  a ferocious  aristocracy,  European  society 
would  have  consisted  merely  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den and  of  prov.  The  church  has  many  times 
been  compared  by  divines  to  that  ark,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ; but 
never  was  the  resemblance  more  perfect  than 
during  that  evil  timo  when  she  alone  rode, 
amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  tho  deluge 
beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of  ancient 
power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing 
within  her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a 
second  and  more  glorious  civilisation  was  to 
spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by 
the  pope  was,  in  the  dark  ages,  productive  of 
far  more  good  than  evil.  Its  effect  was  to 
unite  tho  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one 
great  commonwealth.  What  the  Olympian 
chariot  course  and  the  Pythian  oraclo  were  to 
all  tho  Greek  cities,  from  Trebizond  to  Mar- 
seilles, Rome  and  her  bishop  were  to  all 
Christians  of  tho  Latin  communion,  from  Ca- 
labria to  tho  Hebrides.  Thus  grew  up 
sentiments  of  enlarged  benevolence.  Races 
separated  from  each  other  by  seas  and  moun- 
tains acknowledged  a fraternal  tie  and  a com- 
mon code  of  public  law.  Even  in  war,  the 
cruelly  of  the  conqueror  was  not  seldom  mi- 
tigated by  the  recollection  that  ho  and  his 
vanquished  enemies  were  all  members  of  one 
great  federation. 

Into  this  federation  tho  Anglo-Saxons  were 
now  admitted.  A regular  communication  was 
opened  between  our  shores  and  that  part  of 
Europe  in  which  the  traces  of  ancient  power 
and  policy  were  yet  discernible.  Many  noble 
monuments,  which  have  since  been  destroyed 
or  defaced,  still  retained  their  pristine  magni- 
ficence; and  travellers,  to  whom  Livy  and 
Sallust  were  unintelligible,  might  gain  from 
the  Roman  aqueducts  and  temples  some  faint 
notion  of  Homan  history.  The  dome  of  Agrip- 
pa,  still  glittering  with  bronze,  the  mauso 
ieum  of  Adrian,  not  yet  deprived  of  its  co- 
lumns and  statues,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
not  yet  degraded  into  a quarry,  told  to  the 
Mercian  and  Northumbrian  pilgrims  some 
part  of  tho  story  of  that  great  civilised  world 
which  had  pissed  away.  Tho  islanders  re- 
turned with  awe  deeply  impressed  on  theii 
half-opened  minds,  and  told  the  wondering 
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inhabitants  of  the  hovels  of  London  and  York 
that,  near  tho  grave  of  Saint  Peter,  a mighty 
race,  now  extinct,  had  piled  up  buildings 
which  would  never  be  dissolved  till  the  judg- 
ment day.  Learning  followed  in  the  train  of 
Christianity.  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the 
Augustan  age  was  assiduously  studied  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monasteries.  The  names  of 
Bede,  of  Alcuin,  and  of  John,  surnamed  Eri- 
gena,  were  justly  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Such  was  the  state  of  our  country  when, 
iu  the  ninth  century,  began  the  last  great  de- 
scent of  the  northern  barbarians. 

During  several  generations  Danmark  and 
Scandinavia  continued  to  pour  forth  innume- 
rable pirates,  distinguished  by  strength,  by 
valour,  by  merciless  ferocity,  and  by  haired 
of  the  Christian  name.  No  country  suffered 
so  much  from  these  invaders  as  England,  Her 
coast  lay  near  to  the  ports  whence  they  sailed  ; 
nor  was  any  part  of  our  island  so  far  distant 
from  the  sea  as  to  bo  secure  from  attack.  Tho 
same  atrocities  which  had  attended  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Saxon  over  tho  Celt  were  now. 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  suffered  by  the  Saxon 
at  the  hand  of  the  Dane.  Civilisation,  just  as 
it  began  to  rise,  was  mat  by  this  blow,  and 
sank  down  once  more.  Large  colonies  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  Baltic  established  them- 
selves on  the  eastorn  shores,  spread  gradually 
westward,  and,  supported  by  constant  rein- 
forcements from  beyond  the  sea,  aspired  to 
tho  dominion  of  the  wholo  realm.  Thu  strug- 
gle between  tho  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds 
lasted  during  six  generations.  Each  was  al- 
ternately paramount.  Cruel  massacres  fol- 
lowed by  cruel  retribution,  provinces  wasted, 
convents  plundered,  and  cities  ras6d  to  tho 
ground,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  tho  his- 
tory of  those  evil  days.  At  length  the  North 
ceased  to  send  forth  a constant  stream  of  fresh 
depredators,  and  from  that  time  tho  mutual 
aversion  of  the  races  began  to  subside.  Inter- 
marriage became  frequent.  The  Danes  learned 
the  religion  of  the  Saxons  ; and  thus  one  cause 
of  deadly  animosity  was  removed.  The  Danish 
and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  wide- 
spread language,  were  blended  together.  But 
the  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was 
by  no  means  effaced,  when  an  event  look 
place  which  prostrated  both,  in  common  sla- 
very and  degradation,  at  the  feet  of  a third 
people. 

The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost  race 
of  Christendom.  Their  valour  and  ferocity 
had  made  them  conspicuous  among  the  rovers 
whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to  ravage 
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Western  Europe.  Their  sails  were  long  the 
terror  of  both  eoasls  of  the  channel.  Their 
arms  were  repeatedly  carried  far  into  the 
heart  of  tho  Carlovingian  empire,  and  were 
victorious  under  the  walls  of  Maastricht 
and  Paris.  At  length  one  of  the  feeble  heirs 
of  Charlemagne  ceded  to  the  strangers  a fer- 
tile province,  watered  by  a noble  river,  and 
contiguous  to  the  sea  w hich  was  their  favour- 
ite element.  In  that  province  they  founded 
a mighty  stale,  which  gradually  extendod  its 
influence  over  tho  neighbouring  principali- 
ties of  Britanny  and  Maine.  Without  laying 
aside  that  dauntless  valour  which  hAd  been 
the  terror  of  every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Normans  rapidly  acquired  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  knowledge  and  re- 
finement which  they  found  in  the  country 
where  they  settled.  Their  courage  secured 
their  territory  against  foreign  invasion.  They 
established  internal  order,  such  as  had  long 
been  unknown  in  the  Frank  empire.  They 
embraced  Christianity,  and  with  Christianity 
they  learned  a great  part  of  what  theclergy  had 
to  teach.  They  abandoned  theirnative  speech, 
and  adopted  the  French  tongue,  in  which  the 
Latin  was  tho  predominant  clement.  They 
speedily  raised  their  new  language  to  a dignity 
and  importance  which  it  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed. They  found  it  a barbarous  jargon  ; 
they  fixed  it  in  writing ; and  they  employed 
it  in  legislation,  in  poetry,  and  in  romance. 
They  renounced  that  brutal  intemperance  to 
which  all  the  other  branches  of  the  groat  Ger- 
man family  were  loo  much  inclined.  The  po- 
lite luxury  of  the  Norman  presented  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  thocoarso  voracity  and  drunk- 
enness of  his  Saxon  and  Danish  neighbours. 
He  loved  to  display  his  magnificence,  not  in 
huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads  of  strong 
drink,  but  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  rich 
armour,  gallant  horses,  choico  falcons,  well- 
ordered  tournaments,  banquets  delicate  rather 
than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather 
for  their  exquisite  flavour  than  for  their 
intoxicating  power.  That  chivalrous  spirit 
which  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  tho  politics,  morals,  and  manners  of  all 
the  European  nations,  was  found  in  tho  high- 
est exaltation  among  the  Norman  nobles. 
Those  nobles  were  distinguished  by  their 
graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  address. 
They  were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill 
in  negociation,  and  by  a natural  eloquence 
which  they  assiduously  cultivated.  It  was 
tho  boast  of  one  of  their  historians  that  tho 
Norman  gentlemen  were  orators  from  the 


cradle.  But  their  chief  fame  was  derived 
from  their  military  exploits.  Every  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
witnessed  the  prodigies  of  their  discipline  and 
valour.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the  head  of 
a handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Cells  of 
Connaught.  Another  founded  the  monarchy 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the  emperors 
both  of  the  East  and  of  tho  West  fly  before 
his  arms.  A third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first 
crusade,  was  invested  by  his  fellow  soldiers 
with  the  sovereignly  of  Antioch;  and  a fourth, 
tho  Tancred  whoso  name  lives  in  the  groat 
poem  of  Tasso,  was  celebrated  through  Chris- 
tendom as  the  bravest  and  most  generous  of 
the  champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a people 
early  began  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  public 
mind  of  England.  Before  the  Conquest, 
English  princes  received  thoir  education  in 
Normandy.  English  sees  and  English  es- 
tates were  bestowed  on  Normans.  Norman- 
French  was  familiarly  spoken  in  the  palace  of 
Westminster.  The  court  of  Rouen  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor what  tho  conrl  of  Versailles  long  after- 
wards was  to  tho  court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which 
followed  it,  not  only  placed  a Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy on  the  English  throne,  but  gave  up 
tho  whole  population  of  England  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Norman  race.  Tho  subjugation 
of  a nation  by  a nation  has  seldom,  even  in 
Asia,  been  more  complete.  Tho  country  was 
portioned  out  among  tho  captains  of  the  in- 
vaders. Strong  military  institutions,  closely 
connected  with  the  institution  of  properly, 
enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  oppress  the 
children  of  the  soil.  A cruel  penal  code, 
cruelly  enforced,  guarded  the  privileges,  and 
even  the  sports,  of  the  alien  tyrants.  Yet  tho 
subject  race,  though  beaten  down  and  trodden 
under  fool,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some 
bold  men,  the  favourite  heroes  of  our  oldest 
ballads,  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  and 
there,  in  defiance  of  curfew  laws  and  forest 
lawTt,  waged  a predatory  war  against  their  op- 
pressors. Assassination  was  an  event  of  daily 
occurrence.  Many  Normans  suddenly  disap- 
peared, leaving  no  traco.  The  corpses  of  many 
were  found  bearing  the  marks  of  violence. 
Death  by  torture  was  denounced  against  tho 
murderers,  and  strict  search  was  made  for 
them,  but  generally  in  vain  ; for  tho  whole 
nation  was  in  a conspiracy  to  screen  them. 
It  was  at  length  thought  necessary  to  lay  a 
heavy  fine  on  every  Hundred  in  which  a per- 
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son  of  French  extraction  should  bo  found 
slain ; and  this  regulation  was  followed  up  by 
another  regulation,  providing  that  every  per- 
son who  was  found  slam  should  be  supposed 
to  b©  a Frenchman,  unless  he  were  proved  to 
be  a Saxon. 

During  the  century  and  a half  which  follow- 
ed the  Conquest,  there  is,  to  speak  strictly, 
no  English  history.  The  French  kings  of 
England  rose,  indeed,  to  an  eminence  which 
was  the  wonder  and  dread  of  all  neighbouring 
nations.  They  conquered  Ireland.  They  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  Scotland.  By  their  va- 
lour, by  their  policy,  by  their  fortunato  ma- 
trimonial alliances,  they  became  far  more 
powerful  on  ,’lhe  Continent  than  their  liege 
lords,  the  kings  of  France.  Asia,  as  well  as 
Europe,  was  dazzled  by  their  power  and  glory. 
Arabian  chroniclers  recorded  with  unwilling 
admiration  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  defence  of 
Joppa,  and  the  victorious  inarch  to  Ascalon  ; 
and  Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants 
to  silence  with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted 
Plantagenct.  At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the 
line  of  Hugh  Capet  was  about  to  end  as  the 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  lines  had  end- 
ed, and  that  a single  great  monarchy  would 
spread  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees.  So 
strong  an  association  is  established  in  most 
minds  between  the  greatness  of  a sovereign 
and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  which  he 
rules,  that  almost  every  historian  of  England 
has  expatiated  with  a sentiment  of  exultation 
on  the  power  and  splendour  of  her  foreign 
masters,  and  lias  lamented  the  decay  of  that 
power  and  splendour  as  a calamity  to  our 
country.  This  is,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  in  a Haytian  negro  of  our  time  to 
dwell  with  national  pride  on  the  greatness  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  to  speak  of  Blen- 
heim and  Ramilies  with  patriotic  regret  and 
shame.  The  Conqueror  and  his  descendants 
to  the  fourth  generation  were  not  English- 
men : most  of  them  were  born  in  France  : 
they  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
France  : their  ordinary  speech  was  French  : 
almost  every  high  office  in  their  gift  was  tilled 
by  a Frenchman  : every  acquisition  which 
they  made  on  the  Continent  estranged  them 
more  and  more  from  tho  population  of  our 

and.  Ono  of  the  ablest  among  them  indeed 
attempted  to  win  tho  hearts  of  his  English 
subjocts  by  espousing  an  English  princess. 
But,  by  many  of  his  barons,  this  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a marriage  betwoen  a white 
planter  and  a quadroon  girl  would  now  bo  re- 
garded in  Virginia.  In  history  he  is  known 


ENGLAND, 

by  the  honourable  surname  of  Beauclerc : 
but,  in  his  own  time,  his  own  countrymen 
called  him  by  a Saxon  nickname,  in  contemp- 
tuous allusion  to  his  Saxon  connection. 

Had  the  Planlagenots,  as  at  one  time  seemed 
likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  under 
their  government,  it  is  probable  that  England 
would  never  have  had  an  independent  exist- 
ence. Her  princes,  her  lords,  her  prelates, 
would  have  boon  men  riiff  ring  in  rare  and 
language  from  the  artisans  and  the  tillers  of 
the  earth.  The  revenues  of  her  great  pro- 
prietors would  havo  been  spent  in  fo'-livities 
and  diversions  on  the  hanks  of  the  Seine. 
The  noble  language  of  Milton  and  Burko  w ould 
have  remained  a rustic  dialect,  w ithout  a lite- 
rature, a fixed  grammar,  or  a fixes!  ortho- 
graphy, and  would  have  been  contemptuously 
abandoned  to  tho  uso  of  boors.  No  man  of 
English  extraction  would  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence except  by  becoming  in  speech  and 
habits  a Frenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  such  cala- 
mities to  an  event  which  her  historians  haTe 
generally  represented  as  disastrous.  Her 
interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  her  rulers  that  she  had  no  hope  but  in  their 
errors  and  misfortunes.  The  talents  and 
even  the  virtues  other  six  first  French  kings 
were  a curse  to  her.  Hie  follies  and  vices  of 
the  seventh  wore  her  salvation.  Had  John 
inherited  the  great  qualities  of  his  father,  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of  the  Conqueror,  nay, 
had  ho  oven  possessed  the  martial  courage  of 
Stephen  or  of  Richard,  and  had  the  King  of 
France  at  tho  same  lime  been  as  incapable  as 
all  the  other  successors  of  Hugh  Capet  had 
b?en,  the  House  of  Plantagenct  must  have 
risen  to  unrivalled  ascendency  in  Europe. 
But,  just  at  this  conjuncture,  France,  for  tho 
first  time  sinco  tho  death  of  Charlemagne, 
was  governed  by  a prince  of  great  firmness  and 
ability.  On  tho  other  hand  England,  which, 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  keen  ruled 
generally  by  wise  statesmen,  always  by  bravo 
soldiers,  feH  under  the  dominion  of  a trifler 
and  a coward.  From  that  moment  her 
prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven  from 
Normandy.  Tho  Norman  nobles  wore  com- 
pelled to  make  their  election  between  tho 
island  and  the  continent.  Shut  up  by  the  sea 
with  the  people  whom  they  had  hitherto 
oppressed  and  despised,  they  gradually  camo 
to  regard  England  as  their  country,  and  tho 
English  as  their  countrymen.  The  two  races, 
so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that  they  had 
common  interests  and  common  enemies. 
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Boih  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of 
u bail  king.  Doth  were  alike  indignant  at 
the  favour  shown  by  the  court  to  the  natives 
of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great  grand- 
sons of  those  who  had  fought  under  William 
and  the  great  grandsons  of  those  who  had 
fought  under  Harold  began  to  draw  near  to 
each  other  in  friendship ; and  the  first  pledge 
of  their  reconciliation  was  the  Great  Charter, 
won  by  their  united  exertions,  and  framed  for 
their  common  benefit. 

Here  commences  the  history  of  the  English 
nation.  The  history  of  the  preceding  events 
is  the  history  of  wrongs  inflicted  and  sustain- 
ed by  various  tribes,  w hich  indeed  all  dwelt 
on  English  ground,  but  which  regarded  each 
other  with  aversion  such  as  has  scarcoly  over 
existed  between  communities  separated  by 
physical  barriers.  For  even  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  countries  at  war  with  each  other  is 
languid  when  compared  with  the  animosity 
of  nations  which,  morally  separated,  aro  yet 
locally  intermingled.  In  no  country  has  the 
enmity  of  race  been  carried  farther  than  in 
England.  In  nocountry  has  that  enmity  been 
more  completely  effaced.  The  stages  of  the 
process  by  which  the  hostile  elements  were 
melted  down  into  one  homogeneous  mass  are 
not  accurately  known  to  us.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  when  John  became  king,  the  distinction 
between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly 
marked,  and  that  before  tho  end  of  the  reign 
of  his  grandson  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In 
tho  time  of  Richard  the  First,  tho  ordinary 
imprecation  of  a Norman  gentleman  was 
“May  I borome  an  Englishman !”  Ilis  ordi- 
nary form  of  indignant  denial  was  “ Do  you 
tako  me  for  an  Englishman  ?”  The  descendant 
of  swh  a gentleman  a hundred  years  later 
was  proud  of  the  English  name. 

The  sources  of  the  noblest  rivers  which 
spread  fertility  over  continents,  and  bear 
richly  laden  fleets  to  the  sea,  aro  to  be  sought 
in  wild  and  barren  mountain  tracts,  incor- 
rectly laid  down  in  maps,  and  rarely  explored 
by  travellers.  To  such  a tract  the  history  of 
our  country  during  the  thirteenth  century 
may  not  unaptly  bo  compared.  Sterile  and 
obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  our  annals,  it  is 
there  that  we  must  seek  for  tho  origin  of  our 
freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  our  glory. 
Then  it  was  that  the  great  English  people  was 
formed,  that  tho  national  character  began  to 
exhibit  these  peculiarities  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained,  and  that  our  fathers  became 
emphatically  islanders,  islanders  not  merely 
in  geographical  position,  but  in  their  politics, 


their  feelings,  and  their  manners.  Then  first 
appeared  with  distinctness  that  constitution 
w hich  has  ever  since,  through  all  changes, 
preserved  its  identity;  that  constitution  of 
which  all  tho  other  free  constitutions  in  tho 
world  aro  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  somo 
defects,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
under  which  any  great  society  has  ever  yet 
existed  during  many  ages.  Then  it  was  that 
the  house  of  Commons,  the  archetype  of  all 
tho  representaliveassemblieswhich  now  meet, 
either  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  World,  held 
its  first  sittings.  Then  it  was  that  tho  com- 
mon law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a science,  and 
rapidly  became  a not  unworthy  rival  of  tho 
imperial  jurisprudence.  Then  it  was  that 
the  courage  of  those  sailors  who  manned  tho 
rude  barks  of  the  Cinquo  Ports  first  made  the 
flag  of  England  terrible  on  the  seas.  Then  it 
was  that  the  most  ancient  colleges  which  still 
exist  at  both  the  great  national  seats  of  leam- 
ning  were  founded.  Then  was  formed  that 
language,  less  musical  indeed  than  the  lan- 
guages of  the  south,  but  in  force,  in  richness, 
in  aptitude  for  all  the  highest  purposes  of  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  orator,  inferior 
to  that  of  Greece  alone.  Then  loo  appeared 
the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble  literature, 
the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durablo  of  tho 
many  glories  of  England. 

Early  in  tho  fourteenth  century  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  races  was  all  but  complete  ; 
and  it  was  soon  made  manifest,  by  signs  not 
to  be  mistaken,  that  a people  inferior  to  none 
existing  in  the  world  had  been  formed  by  (ho 
mixture  of  threo  branches  of  the  great  Teuto- 
nic family  with  each  other  and  with  the  abo- 
riginal Britons.  There  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  tiling  in  common  between  the  England  to 
which  John  had  been  chased  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus, and  the  England  from  w hich  the  armies 
of  Edward  the  Third  went  forth  to  conquer 
France. 

A period  of  more  than  a hundred  years  fol- 
lowed, during  which  tho  chief  object  of  tho 
English  was  to  establish,  by  force  of  arms,  a 
great  empire  on  the  Continent.  Tho  claim  oi 
Edward  to  the  inheritance  occupied  by  tho 
House  of  Valois  was  a claim  in  which  it  might 
seem  that  his  subjects  were  little  interested. 
But  the  passion  for  conquest  spread  fast  from 
the  princo  to  tho  people.  The  war  differed 
widely  from  tho  wars  w hich  the  Plantagcnets 
of  tho  twelfth  century  had  waged  against  tho 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  For  the  success 
of  Henry  tho  Second,  or  of  Richard  tho 
First,  would  have  made  England  a province 
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of  Franco.  The  effect  of  the  successes  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  and  of  Henry  the  Fifth  was  to 
make  France,  for  a time,  a province  of  Eng- 
land. The  disdain  with  which,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  conquerors  from  the  Continent 
had  regarded  the  islanders,  was  now  retorted 
by  the  islanders  on  the  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Every  yeoman  from  Kent  to  Northum- 
berland valued  himself  as  one  of  a race  born 
for  victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  down 
with  scorn  on  the  nation  before  which  his  an- 
cestors had  trembled.  Even  those  knights  of 
Gascony  and  Guienne  who  had  fought  gal- 
lantly under  the  Black  Prince  were  regarded 
by  tho  English  as  men  of  an  inferior  breed, 
and  were  contemptuously  excluded  from  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  commands.  In  no 
long  time  our  ancestors  altogether  lost  sight 
of  the  original  ground  of  quarrel.  They  be- 
gan to  consider  the  crown  of  France  as  a mere 
appendage  to  tho  crown  of  England ; and 
when,  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  law  of  suc- 
cession, they  transferred  tho  crow  n of  England 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  they  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  right  of  Richard  the  Second 
to  the  crown  of  France  passed,  as  of  course, 
to  that  house.  The  zeal  and  vigour  which 
they  displayed  present  a remarkable  contrast 
to  the  torpor  of  the  French,  who  were  far  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  event  of  the  struggle. 
The  greatest  victories  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  were  gained  at  this  time, 
against  great  odds,  by  the  English  armies. 
Victories  indeed  they  were  of  which  a nation 
may  justly  be  proud  ; for  they  are  to  bn  attri- 
buted to  the  moral  superiority  of  the  victors, 
a superiority  which  was  most  striking  in  the 
lowest  ranks.  The  knights  of  England  found 
worthy  rivals  in  the  knights  of  France.  Chan- 
dos  encountered  an  equal  foe  in  Du  Guesclin. 
But  France  had  no  infantry  that  dared  to  face 
the  English  bows  and  b 11s.  A French  king  w as 
brought  prisoner  to  London.  An  English  king 
was  crowned  at  Paris.  The  banner  of  Saint 
George  was  carried  far  beyond  the  I’yrenees 
and  the  Alps.  On  the  south  of  (he  Ebro  the 
English  won  a great  battle,  which  for  a time 
decided  the  fate  of  Leon  and  Castile  ; and  the 
English  companies  obtained  a terrible  pre- 
eminence among  the  bands  of  warriors  who 
let  out  their  weapons  for  hire  to  the  princes 
and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 

Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by  our 
fathers  during  that  stirring  period.  While 
France  was  waste  1 by  war,  till  she  at  length 
found  in  her  own  desolation  a miserable  de- 
fence against  invaders,  the  English  gathered 


in  their  harvests,  adorned  their  cities,  plead- 
ed, traded,  and  studied  in  security.  Many  of 
our  noblest  architectural  monuments  belong 
to  that  age.  Then  rose  the  fair  chapels  of 
New  College  and  of  Saint  George,  the  nave  of 
Winchester  and  the  choir  of  York,  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  and  the  majestic  towers  of  Lincoln. 
A copious  and  forcible  language,  formed  by  an 
infusion  of  Norman-French  into  German,  was 
now  Iho  common  property  of  tho  aristocracy 
and  of  the  people.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
genius  began  to  apply  that  admirable  machine 
to  worthy  purposes.  While  English  batta- 
lions, leaving  behind  them  the  devastated  pro- 
vinces of  Franco,  entered  Valladolid  in  tri- 
umph, and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Flo- 
rence, English  poets  depicted  in  vivid  tints 
all  the  wide  variety  of  human  manners  and 
fortunes,  and  English  thinkers  aspired  to 
know  or  dared  to  doubt,  where  bigots  had 
been  content  to  wonder  and  to  believe.  Tho 
same  age  which  produced  tho  Black  Prince 
and  Derby,  Chandos  and  Hawkwood,  pro- 
duced also  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Wyc- 
liffe. 

In  so  splendid  and  imperial  a manner  did 
the  English  people,  properly  so  called,  lirst 
take  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Vet  while  we  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
high  and  commanding  qualities  which  our 
forefathers  displayed,  wo  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  end  which  they  pursued  was  an  end 
condemned  bolh  by  humanity  and  by  enlight- 
ened policy,  and  that  the  reverses  which 
compelled  them,  after  a long  and  bloody 
strugglo,  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing a great  continental  empire,  were  really 
blessings  in  theguise  of  disasters.  The  spirit 
of  the  French  was  at  last  aroused.  Thoy  be- 
gan to  oppose  a vigoroas  national  resistance 
to  the  foreign  conquerors.  And  from  that 
time  the  skill  of  the  English  captains  and  tho 
courage  of  the  English  soldiers  were,  happily 
for  mankind,  exerted  in  vain.  After  many 
desperate  struggles,  and  with  many  bitter  re- 
grets. our  ancestors  gave  up  the  contest. 
Since  that  ageno  British  government  has  ever 
seriously  and  steadily  pursued  the  desigu  of 
making  great  conquests  on  the  Continent. 
The  people,  indeed,  continued  to  cherish  with 
pride  the  recollection  of  Cressy,  of  IVutiers, 
and  of  Agincourt.  Even  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years  it  was  easy  to  lire  their  blood  and 
to  draw  forth  their  subsidies  by  promising 
them  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  France. 
But  happily  the  energies  of  our  country  have 
been  directed  to  better  objects  ; and  she  now 
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occupies  in  (he  hisiory  of  mankind  a place  far 
more  glorious  than  if  sho  had,  as  at  one  lime 
seemed  not  improbable,  acquired  by  the  sword 
an  ascendency  similar  to  that  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Roman  republic. 

Cooped  up  once  more  within  the  limits  of 
the  island,  the  warlike  peoplo  employed  in 
civil  strife  those  arms  which  had  been  tho 
terror  of  Europe.  The  means  of  profuse  ex- 
penditure had  long  been  drawn  by  tho  Eng- 
lish barons  from  the  oppressed  provinces  of 
France.  That  source  of  supply  was  gone;  but 
the  ostentatious  and  luxurious  habits  which 
prosperity  had  engendered  still  remained ; 
and  the  great  lords,  unable  to  gratify  their 
tastes  by  plundering  the  French,  were  eager 
to  plunder  each  other.  The  realm  to  which 
they  were  now  confined  would  not,  in  the 
phrase  of  Coinincs,  the  most  judicious  ob- 
server of  that  limo,  suffice  for  them  all.  Two 
aristocratical  fact  ions,  headed  by  two  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  engaged  in  a long  and 
fierce  struggle  for  supremacy.  As  tho  ani- 
mosity of  those  factions  did  not  really  arise 
from  tho  dispute  about  tho  succession,  it  last- 
ed long  after  all  ground  of  dispute  about  the 
succession  was  removed.  The  party  of  the 
Red  Rosesurvived  tho  last  prince  who  claimed 
the  crown  in  right  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Tho 
party  of  the  While  Rose  survived  the  marriage 
of  Richmond  and  Elizabeth.  Left  without 
chiefs  who  had  any  decent  show  of  right,  the 
adherents  of  Lancaster  rallied  round  a line  of 
bastards,  and  the  adherents  of  York  set  up  a 
succession  of  impostors.  When,  at  length, 
many  aspiring  nobles  had  perished  on  the  field 
of  battle  or  by  the  hands  of  the  executionor, 
when  many  illustrious  families  had  disappear- 
ed for  ever  from  history,  when  those  great 
families  which  remained  had  been  exhausted 
and  sobered  by  calamities,  it  was  universally 
acknowledged  that  tho  claims  of  all  the  con- 
tending Plantagenetswere  united  in  the  houso 
of  Tudor.  , 

Meanwhile  a change  was  proceeding  infi- 
nitely more  momentous  than  tho  acquisition 
or  loss  of  any  province,  than  tho  rise  or  fall 
of  any  dynasty.  Slavery,  and  the  evils  by 
which  slavery  is  every  whore  accompanied, 
were  fast  disappearing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest  and 
most  salutary  social  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  England,  that  revolution  which, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  put  an  end  to  the 
tyranny  of  nation  over  nation,  and  that  revo- 
lution which,  a few  generations  later,  put  an 
end  to  tbo  property  of  man  in  man,  were  si- 


lently and  imperceptibly  effected.  They 
struck  contemporary  observers  with  no  sur- 
prise, and  havo  received  from  historians  a 
very  scanty  measure  of  attention.  They  were 
brought  about  neither  by  legislative  regula- 
tion nor  by  physical  force.  Moral  causes 
noiselessly  effaced,  first  the  distinction  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon,  and  then  tho  dis- 
tinction between  master  and  slave.  None  can 
venture  to  fix  the  precise  moment  at  which 
either  distinction  ceased.  Some  faint  traces 
of  the  old  Norman  feeling  might  perhaps  hava 
been  found  late  in  tho  fourteenth  century. 
Some  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villen- 
ngo  were  delected  by  tho  curious  so  late  as 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts ; nor  has  that  institu- 
tion over,  to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by 
statute. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge 
that  the  chief  agent  in  these  two  great  deli- 
verances was  religion  ; and  it  may  perhaps  bo 
doubted  whether  a purer  religion  might  not 
have  been  found  a less  efficient  agent.  Tho 
benevolent  spirit  of  (ho  Christian  morality  is 
undoubtedly  adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste. 
But  Jo  the  Church  of  Rome  such  distinctions 
are  peculiarly  odious,  for  they  are  incompati- 
ble with  other  distinctions  which  are  essential 
to  her  system.  Site  ascribes  to  every  priest 
a mysterious  dignity  which  entitles  him  to  tho 
reverence  of  every  layman  ; and  she  does  not 
consider  any  man  as  disquahlied.  by  reason 
of  his  nation  or  of  his  family,  for  tho  priest- 
hood. Her  doctrines  respecting  the  sacerdotal 
character,  however  erroneous  they  may  be, 
have  repeatedly  mitigated  some  of  the  worst 
evils  which  can  afflict  society.  That  super- 
stition cannot  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  nox- 
ious which,  in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny 
of  race  over  race,  creates  an  aristocracy  alto- 
gether independent  of  race,  inverts  the  rela- 
tion between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed, 
and  compels  tho  hereditary  master  to  knoel 
before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  hereditary 
bondtiun.  To  this  day,  in  some  countries 
where  negro  slavery  exists.  Popery  appears  in 
advantageous  contrast  to  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  notorious  that  the  antipathy  be- 
tween the  European  and  African  races  is  by 
no  means  so  strong  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  at  Wash- 
ington. In  our  own  country  this  peculiarity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  produced,  dur- 
ing the  rniddlo  ages,  many  salutary  effects. 
It  is  true  that,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, Saxon  prelates  and  abbots  were  violently 
deposed,  and  that  ecclesiastical  adventurers 
from  the  Continent  wore  intruded  by  hun- 
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dreds  into  lucrative  benefices.  Yet  even  then 
pious  ditines  of  Norman  blood  raised  their 
voices  against  such  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  refused  to  accept  mitres 
from  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and  charged 
him,  on  the  peril  of  his  soul,  not  to  forget 
that  the  vanquished  islanders  were  his  fellow 
Christians.  The  first  protector  whom  the 
English  found  among  the  dominant  caste  was 
Archbishop  Anselm.  At  a time  when  the 
English  name  was  a reproach,  and  w hen  all 
the  civil  and  military  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom were  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  countrymen  of  tho  Conqueror,  the  de- 
spised race  learned,  with  transports  of  delight, 
that  one  of  themselves,  Nicholas  Breakspear, 
had  been  elecled  to  the  papal  throne,  and  had 
held  out  his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors 
sprungfmm  the  noblest  houses  of  Normandy. 
It  was  a national  as  well  as  a religious  feeling 
that  drew  great  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of 
Becket,  the  first  Englishman  who,  since  the 
Conquest,  had  been  terrible  to  the  foreign 
tyrants.  A successor  of  liockct  was  foremost 
among  those  who  obtained  that  charter  which 
secured  at  once  the  privileges  of  the  Norman 
barons  ami  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry.  How 
great  a part  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  subse- 
quently had  in  the  abolition  of  villenuge  wc 
learn  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protest- 
ant counsellors  of  Elizabeth.  When  the  dy- 
ing slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sacraments, 
his  spiritual  attendant  regularly  adjured  him, 
as  ho  loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  bre- 
thren for  whom  Christ  had  died.  So  success- 
fully had  the  church  used  her  formidable  ma- 
chinery that,  before  the  Reformation  came, 
she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the  bondmen 
in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to  do 
her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly 
treated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  two 
great  revolutions  had  been  effected,  our  fore- 
fathers were  by  far  the  best-governed  people 
in  Europe.  During  three  hundred  years  the 
social  system  had  been  in  a constant  course 
of  improvement.  Under  the  first  Plantage- 
nets  there  had  been  barons  able  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  sovereign,  and  peasants  degraded 
to  tho  lovel  of  tho  swine  and  oxen  which  they 
tended.  The  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron 
had  been  gradually  reduced.  Tho  condition 
of  the  peasant  had  been  gradually  elevated. 
Between  the  aristocracy  and  the  working  peo- 
ple had  spmng  up  a middle  class,  agricultural 
and  commercial.  There  was  still,  it  may  be, 
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more  inequality  than  is  favourable  to  tho  hap- 
piness and  virtue  of  our  species ; but  no  man 
was  altogether  above  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  no  man  was  altogether  below  its  protec- 
tion. 

That  the  political  institutions  of  England 
were,  at  this  early  period,  regarded  by  tho 
English  with  pride  and  affection,  and  by  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  neighbouring  na- 
tions with  admiration  and  envy,  is  proved  by 
the  clearest  evidence.  But  touching  the  na- 
ture of  these  institutions,  there  has  been 
much  dishonest  and  acrimonious  controversy. 

The  historical  literature  of  England  has  in- 
deed suffered  grievously  from  a circumstance 
which  has  not  a little  contributed  to  her  pro- 
sperity. The  change,  great  ns  it  is.  which 
her  polity  has  undergone  during  the.  last  six 
centuries,  has  been  the  effect  of  gradual  de- 
velopment, not  of  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  present  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try is.  to  the  constitution  under  which  she 
flourished  live  hundred  years  ago,  w hat  the 
tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what  the  man  is  to  tho 
boy.  The  alteration  has  been  great.  Yel 
there  never  was  a moment  at  which  the  chief 
part  of  what  existed  was  not  old.  A polity 
thus  formed  must  abound  in  anomalies.  But 
for  the  evils  arising  from  mere  anomalies  wo 
have  ample  compensation.  Other  societies 
possess  written  constitutions  more  symmetri- 
cal. But  no  other  society  has  yet  succeeded 
in  uniting  revolution  w ith  prescription,  pro- 
gress with  stability,  the  energy  of  youth  with 
the  majesty  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its  draw- 
backs; and  one  of  those  drawbacks  is,  that 
every  source  of  information,  as  to  our  early 
history,  has  been  poisnred  by  party  spirit. 
As  thero  is  no  country  where  statesmen  have 
been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  past, 
so  there  is  no  country  where  historians  have 
been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
sent. Between • these  two  things,  indoed, 
there  is  a natural  connection.  Where  his- 
tory is  regarded  merely  as  a picture  of  lifu 
and  manners,  or  as  a collection  of  experi- 
ments, from  which  general  maxims  of  civil 
wisdom  may  be  drawn,  a writer  lies  under 
no  very  pressing  temptation  to  misrepresent 
transactions  of  ancient  date.  But.  whore 
history  is  regarded  as  a repository  of  title- 
deeds,  on  which  the  rights  of  governments 
and  nations  depend,  the  motive  to  falsification 
becomes  almost  irresistible.  A Frenchman  is 
not  now  impelled  by  any  strong  interest  either 
to  exaggerate  or  to  underrate  the  power  of 
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the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.  The  pri- 
vileges of  the  States  General,  of  the  states  of 
Brilanny,  of  the  stales  of  Burgundy,  are  now 
matters  of  as  little  practical  importance  as 
the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or 
of  the  Araphictyonic  Council.  The  gulph  of 
a great  revolution  completely  separates  the 
new  from  the  old  system.  No  such  chasm 
divides  the  existence  of  the  English  nation 
into  two  distinct  parts.  Our  laws  and  cus- 
toms have  never  been  lost  in  general  and  ir- 
reparable ruin.  With  us  the  precedents  of 
the  middle  ages  are  still  valid  precedents, 
and  are  still  cited,  on  the  gravest  occasions, 
by  the  most  eminent  statesmen.  Thus,  when 
King  George  the  Third  was  attacked  by  the 
malady  which  made  him  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  regal  functions,  and  when  the 
mast  distinguish 'd  lawyers  and  politicians 
differed  widely  as  to  the  course  which  ought, 
in  such  circumstances,  to  be  pursued,  the 
houses  of  parliament  would  not  proceed  to 
discuss  any  plan  of  regency  till  all  the  ex- 
amples which  were  to  be  found  in  our  annals, 
from  the  earliest  limes,  had  been  collected 
and  arranged.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  ancient  records  of  the  realm. 
The  first  precedent  reported  was  that  of  the 
year  1217 : much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  precedents  of  1326,  of  1377,  and  of 
1422 : but  the  case  which  was  justly  con- 
sidered as  most  in  point  was  that  of  1455. 
Thus,  in  our  country,  the  dearest  interests  of 
parties  have  frequently  been  staked  on  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  antiquaries.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was,  that  our  anti- 
quaries conducted  their  researches  in  the 
spirit  uf  partisans. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  those 
who  have  written  concerning  the  limits  of 
prerogative  and  liberty  in  the  old  polity  of 
England  should  have  generally  shown  the 
temper,  not  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  un- 
earned advocates.  For  ihey  were  discussing, 
not  a speculative  matter,  but  a matter  which 
had  a direct  and  practical  connection  with  the 
most  momentous  and  exciting  disputes  of  their 
own  day.  From  the  commencement  of  the  long 
contest  between  the  parliament  and  the  Stu- 
arts, down  in  the  time  when  the  pretensions 
of  the  Stuarts  ceased  to  be  formidable,  few 
questions  were  practically  more  important 
than  the  question,  whether  the  administration 
of  that  family  had  or  had  not  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom. This  question  could  ho  decided  only 
by  reference  to  the  records  of  preceding 


reigns.  Bracton  and  Fleta,  the  Mirror  of 
Justice,  and  Iho  Rolls  of  Parliament,  were 
ransacked  to  find  pretexts  for  the  excesses  of 
the  Star  Chamber  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  other.  During 
a long  course  of  years,  every  Whig  historian 
was  anxious  to  prove  that  the  old  English 
government  was  all  but  republican,  every 
Tory  historian  to  prove  that  it  was  all  but 
despotic. 

With  such  feelings,  both  parties  looked 
into  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages.  Both 
readily  found  what  they  sought ; and  both 
obstinately  refuse  I to  see  anything  but  what 
they  sought.  The  champions  of  the  Stuarts 
could  easily  point  out  instances  of  oppression 
exercised  on  the  subject.  The  defenders  of 
the  Roundheads  could  as  easily  produce  in- 
stances of  determined  and  successful  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  Crown.  The  Tories  quot- 
ed, from  ancient  writings,  expressions  almost 
as  servile  as  were  heard  from  the  pulpit  of 
Mainwaring.  The  Whigs  discovered  expres- 
sions as  bold  and  severe  as  any  that  resound- 
ed from  tho  judgment-seat  of  Bradshaw.  Ona 
set  of  writers  adduced  numerous  instances, 
in  which  kings  had  extorted  money  without 
the  authority  of  parliament.  Another  set 
cited  cases  in  which  tho  parliament  had  as- 
sumed to  itself  the  power  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  kings.  Those  who  saw  only  ono 
half  of  the  evidence,  would  havo  concluded 
that  the  Plantagenets  were  as  absolute  as  the 
Sultans  of  Turkey:  those  who  only  saw  the 
other  half  would  havo  concluded  that  the 
Plantagenets  had  as  little  real  power  as  the 
Doges  of  Venice  ; and  both  conclusions  would 
have  been  equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  old  English  government  was  one  of  a 
class  of  limited  monarchies  which  sprang  up 
in  Western  Europe  during  tho  middle  ages, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  many  diversities, 
bore  to  one  another  a strong  family  likeness. 
That  lire  re  should  havo  been  such  a likeness 
is  not  strange.  The  countries  in  which  thoso 
monarchies  arose  had  been  provinces  of  tho 
same  great  civilised  empire,  and  had  been 
overrun  and  conquered,  about  the  same  time, 
by  tribes  of  the  same  rude  and  warlike  na- 
tion. They  wore  members  of  the  same  great 
coalition  against  Islam.  They  were  in  com- 
munion with  the  same  superb  and  ambitious 
church.  Their  polity  naturally  took  tho  same 
form.  They  had  institutions  derived  partly 
from  imperial  Rome,  partly  from  papal  Rome, 
partly  from  the  old  Germany.  All  had 
kings ; and  in  all  the  kingly  office  became  by 
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degrees  strictly  hereditary.  All  had  nobles 
bearing  titles  which  had  originally  indicated 
military  rank.  The  dignity  of  knighthood, 
the  rules  of  heraldry,  were  common  to  all. 
All  had  richly  endowed  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, municipal  corporations  enjoying 
large  franchises,  and  senates  whose  consent 
was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  some  public 
acts. 

Of  these  kindred  constitutions  the  English 
was,  from  an  early  period,  justly  reputed  the 
best.  The  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  were 
undoubtedly  extensive.  The  spirit  of  religion, 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  concurred  to  exalt 
his  dignity.  The  sacred  oil  had  been  poured 
on  his  head.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  the 
bravest  and  noblest  knights  to  kneel  at  his 
feet.  His  person  was  inviolable.  He  alono 
was  entitled  to  convoke  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  Ho  could  at  his  pleasure  dismiss 
them  ; and  his  assent  was  necessary  to  all 
their  legislative  acts.  He  was  the  chief  of 
the  executive  administration,  the  sole  organ 
of  communication  with  foreign  powers,  the 
captain  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  state,  the  fountain  of  justice,  of  mercy, 
and  of  honour,  lie  had  large  powers  for  the 
regulation  of  trade.  It  was  by  him  that 
mone.v  was  coined,  that  weights  and  measures 
were  fixed,  that  marts  and  havens  were  ap- 
pointed. His  ecclesiastical  patronage  w-as 
immense.  His  hereditary  revenues,  econo- 
mically administered,  sufficed  to  meet  the 
ordinary  charges  of  government.  His  own 
domains  were  of  vast  extent.  Ho  was  also 
feudal  lord  paramount  of  tho  whole  soil  of 
his  kingdom,  and,  in  that  capacity,  possessed 
many  lucrative  and  many  formidable  rights, 
which  enabled  him  to  annoy  and  depress 
those  who  thwarted  him,  and  to  enrich  and 
aggrandise,  w ithout  any  cost  to  himself,  those 
who  enjoyed  his  favour. 

But  his  power,  though  ample,  was  limited 
by  three  groat  constitutional  principles,  so 
ancient  that  none  can  say  when  they  began  to 
exist,  so  pntont  that  their  natural  develop- 
ment, continued  through  many  generations, 
has  produced  the  order  of  things  under  w hich 
we  now  live. 

First,  the  king  could  not  legislate  without 
the  consent  of  his  parliament.  Secondly,  ho 
could  impose  no  taxes  w ithout  the  consent  of 
his  parliament.  Thirdly,  he  wa3  bound  to 
conduct  the  executive  administration  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  tho  land,  and  if  he  broke 
these  laws,  his  advisers  and  his  agents  were 
responsible, 
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No  candid  Tory  will  deny  that  these  princi- 
ples had,  five  hundred  years  ago.  acquired 
the  authority  of  fundamental  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  candid  Whig  will  affirm  that 
they  were,  till  a later  period,  cleared  from  all 
ambiguity,  or  followed  out  to  all  their  conse- 
quences. A constitution  of  the  middle  ages 
j was  not,  like  a constitution  of  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  century,  created  entire  by  a 
single  act,  and  fully  set  forth  in  a single  do- 
cument. It  is  only  in  a relined  and  specu- 
lative age  that  a polity  is  constructed  on  sys- 
tem. In  rude  societies  the  progress  of  go- 
vernment resembles  the  progress  of  language 
and  of  versification.  Rude  sociolies  have  lan- 
guage, and  often  copious  and  energetic  lan- 
guage ; but  they  have  no  scientific  grammar, 
no  delinitions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  no  names 
for  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  and  voice*. 
Rude  societies  have  versification,  and  often 
versification  of  great  power  and  sweetness  ; 
but  they  have  no  metrical  canons  ; and  the 
minstrel  whose  numbers,  regulated  solely  by 
his  ear,  are  the  delight  of  his  audience, 
would  himself  be  unable  to  say  of  how  many 
dactyls  and  trochees  each  of  his  lines  con- 
sists. As  eloquence  exists  before  syntax,  and 
song  before  prosody,  so  government  may  ex- 
ist in  a high  degree  of  excellence  long  be- 
fore the  limits  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  have  been  traced  with  pre- 
cision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  Tho  line  which 
bounded  tho  royal  prerogative,  though  in 
general  sufficiently  clear,  had  not  everywhere 
been  drawn  with  accuracy  and  distinctness. 
There  was.  therefore,  noar  tho  border,  some 
debatable  ground  on  which  incursions  and 
reprisals  continued  to  take  place,  till,  after 
ages  of  strife,  plain  and  durablo  landmarks 
were  at  length  set  up.  It  may  be  instructive 
to  note  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  our 
ancient  sovereigns  were  in  the  habit  of  vio- 
lating the  three  great  principles  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  protected. 

No  English  king  has  ever  laid  claim  to  tho 
general  legislative  power.  The  most  violent 
and  imperious  Plantagenet  never  fancied  him- 
self competent  to  enact,  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  great  council,  that  a jury  should 
consist  of  ten  persons  instead  of  twelve,  that 
a widow’s  dower  should  be  a fourth  part  in- 
stead of  a third,  that  perjury  should  be  a 
felony,  or  that  the  custom  of  gavolkind 
should  he  introduced  into  Yorkshire.  (1/  But 

ft } Tills  i*  excellently  put.  In  Mr.  llallam,  in  the 
Hut  chapter  of  his  Constitutional  History. 
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the  king  had  the  power  of  pardoning  offend- 
ers; and  thero  is  one  point  at  which  the 
power  of  pardoning  and  tho  power  of  legislat- 
ing seem  to  fade  into  each  other,  anti  may 
easily,  at  least  in  a simple  age,  bo  confound- 
ed. A penal  statute  is  virtually  annulled  if 
the  penalties  which  it  imposes  are  regularly 
remitted  as  often  as  they  are  incurred.  The 
sovereign  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  re- 
mit penalties  without  limit.  He  was,  there- 
fore, competent  to  annul  virtually  a penal 
statute.  It  might  seem  that  thore  could 
be  no  serious  objections  to  his  doing  for- 
mally what  he  might  do  virtually.  Thus, 
with  the  help  of  subtle  and  courtly  lawyers, 
grew  up,  on  the  doubtful  frontier  which  se- 
parates executive  front  legislative  functions, 
that  great  anomaly  known  as  the  dispensing 
power. 

That  the  king  could  not  impose  taxes  w ith- 
out  the  consent  of  parliament  is  admitted  to 
have  been,  from  lime  immemorial,  a funda- 
mental law  of  England.  It  was  among 
the  articles  which  John  was  compelled  by 
the  Barons  to  sign.  Edward  the  First  ven- 
tured to  break  through  the  rule  ; but,  able, 
powerful,  and  popular  as  ho  was,  he  encoun- 
tered an  opposition  to  which  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  yield.  He  covenanted,  accordingly, 
in  express  terms,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
that  they  would  never  again  levy  any  aid 
without  the  assent  and  goodwill  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm.  His  powerful  and  vic- 
torious grandson  attempted  to  violate  this 
solemn  compact ; but  the  attempt  was  stre- 
nuously withstood.  At  length  the  Planta- 
genets  gave  up  the  point  in  despair.  But, 
though  they  ceased  to  infringe  the  law  open- 
ly, they  occasionally  contrived,  by  evading 
it,  to  procure  an  extraordinary  supply  for  a 
tentporary  purpose.  They  were  interdicted 
from  taxing  ; but  they  claimed  the  right  of 
begging  and  borrowing.  They,  therefore, 
sometimes  begged  in  a tone  not  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  command,  and  some- 
times borrowed  with  small  thought  of  repay- 
ing. But  the  fact,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  disguise  these  exactions  under  the 
names  of  benevolences  and  loans,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  authority  of  the  great  consti- 
tutional rule  was  universally  recognised. 

The  principle,  that  tho  King  of  England 
was  bound  to  conduct  the  administration  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  that,  if  ho  did  any- 
thing against  law,  his  advisers  and  agents 
were  answerable,  was  established  at  a vory 
early  period,  as  the  severe  judgments  pro- 


nounced and  executed  on  many  royal  favour- 
ites sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain, that  the  rights  of  individuals  were  often 
violated  by  the  Plantagenets,  and  that  the  in- 
jured parties  were  often  unable  to  obtain  re- 
dress. According  to  law,  no  Englishman 
could  bo  arrested  or  detained  in  confinement 
merely  by  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  In 
fact,  persons  obnoxious  to  tho  government 
were  frequently  imprisoned  without  any  other 
authority  than  a royal  order.  According 
to  law,  torture,  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  could  not,  in  any  circum- 
stances, bo  inflicted  on  an  English  subject. 
Nevertheless,  during  tho  troubles  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  a rack  was  introduced  into 
<Jie  Tower,  and  was  occasionally  used  under 
the  plea  of  political  necessity.  But  it  would 
be  a groat  error  to  inf  t from  such  irregula- 
rities that  the  English  tnonarchs  were,  either 
in  theory  or  in  practice,  absolute.  We  live  in 
a highly  civilised  society,  in  which  intelli- 
gence is  so  rapidly  diffused  by  moans  of  the 
press  and  of  tho  post-office,  that  any  gross  act 
of  oppression  committed  in  any  part  of  our 
island  is,  in  a few  hours,  discussed  by  mil- 
lions. If  an  English  sovereign  were  now  to 
immure  a subject  in  defiance  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  or  to  put  a conspirator  to  tho 
torture,  the  whole  nation  would  bo  instantly 
electrified  by  the  news.  In  the  middle  ages 
tho  state  of  society  was  widely  different. 
Rarely  and  with  great  difficulty  did  the  wrongs 
of  individuals  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  A man  might  he  illegally  confined 
during  many  months  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle 
or  Norwich,  and  no  whisper  of  the  transac- 
tion might  reach  London.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in 
use  before  tho  great  majority  of  the  nation 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  it  was  ever  em- 
ployed. Nor  were  our  ancestors  by  any  means 
so  much  alive  as  we  are  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  great  general  rules.  \\  e have 
been  taught  by  long  experience  that  we  can- 
not without  danger  suffer  any  breach  of  tho 
constitution  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  therefore 
now  universally  held  that  a government  which 
unnecessarily  exceeds  its  powers  ought  to  ho 
visited  with  severe  parliamentary  censure,  and 
that  a government  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  a great  exigency,  and  with  pure  intentions, 
hat  exceeded  its  powers,  ought  w ithout  delay 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  an  act  of  indemnity. 
But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  tho  English- 
men of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  little  disposod  to  contend  for  a 
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principle  merely  a*  a principle,  or  to  cry  out 
against  an  irregularity  which  was  not  also  felt 
to  be  a grievance.  As  long  as  the  general 
spirit  of  the  administration  was  mild  and  po- 
pular, they  were  w illing  to  allow  some  latitude 
to  their  sovereign.  If.  for  ends  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  exerted  a vigour 
beyond  the  law,  they  not  only  forgave,  but 
applauded  him.  and,  while  they  enjoyed  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  under  his  rule,  were  but 
too  ready  to  believe  that  whoever  had  incur- 
red his  displeasure  lud  deserved  it.  But  to 
this  indulgence  there  was  a limit : nor  was 
that  king  wise  who  presumed  far  on  the  for- 
bearance of  the  English  people.  Thov  might 
sometimes  allow  him  to  overstep  the  consti- 
tutional line ; but  they  also  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  overstepping  that  (line  themselves, 
whenever  his  encroachments  were  so  serious 
as  to  excite  alarm.  If,  not  content  with  oc- 
casionally oppressing  individuals,  he  dared  to 
oppress  great  masses,  his  subjects  promptly 
appealed  to  the  laws.  and.  that  appeal  fail- 
ing. appealed  as  promptly  to  the  God  of 
battles. 

They  might  indeed  safely  tolerate  a king  in 
a few  excesses ; for  they  had  in  reserve  a check 
which  soon  brought  the  liercest  and  proudest 
king  to  reason,  the  check  of  physical  force. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  image  to  himself  tho  faci-  ] 
lily  and  rapidily  with  which,  four  hundred  ] 
vears  ago,  this  check  was  applied.  Tho  peo- 
ple have  long  unlearned  the  use  of  arms.  The 
art  of  war  has  been  carried  to  a perfection  un- 
known to  our  forefathers,  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  art  is  conlined  to  a particular  class. 
A hundred  thousand  tro  >ps,  well  disciplined 
and  commanded,  will  keep  down  millions  of 
ploughmen  and  artisans.  A few  regiments  of 
household  troops  are  sufficient  to  overawe  all 
the  discontented  spirits  of  a large  capital.  In 
tho  meantime  the  effect  of  the  constant  pro- 
gress of  wealth  has  been  Ui  make  insurrection 
far  more  terrible  to  thinking  men  than  mal- 
administration. Immense  sums  have  been 
expended  on  works  which,  if  a rebellion  broke 
out,  might  perish  in  a few  hours.  The  mass 
of  moveable  weallh  collected  in  (he  shops  and 
warehouses  of  London  alone  exceeds  fivo- 
hutidredfold  that  which  the  whole  island  con- 
tained in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenots ; and, 
if  tho  government  were  subverted  by  physical 
force,  all  this  moveable  weallh  would  be  ex- 
posed to  imminent  risk  of  spoliation  and  de- 
struction. Still  greater  would  be  the  risk  to 
public  credit,  on  which  thousands  of  families 
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directly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  with 
which  the  credit  of  the  whole  commercial 
world  is  inseparably  connected.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  a civil  war  of  a week 
on  English  ground  would  now  produce  dis- 
asters which  would  be  felt  from  the  Hoangho 
to  the  Missouri,  and  of  which  the  traces  would 
be  discernible  at  the  distance  of  a century.  In 
such  a stale  of  society  resistance  must  be  re- 
garded as  a cure  more  desperate  then  almost 
any  malady  which  can  afflict  the  stale.  In  the 
middle  ages,  oil  the  contrary,  resistance  was 
an  ordinary  remedy  for  political  distempers, 
a remedy  which  was  always  at  hand,  and 
which,  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the  mo- 
ment, produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill  effects. 

If  a popular  chief  raised  his  standard  in  a po- 
pular cause,  an  irregular  army  could  be  »s  • 
semblod  in  a day.  Regular  army  there  was 
none.  Every  man  had  a slight  tinctnre  of 
soldiership,  and  scarcely  any  man  more  than 
a slight  tincture.  The  national  wealth  con- 
sisied  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  thp  har- 
vest of  the  year,  and  in  tho  simple  buildings 
inhabited  by  the  people.  All  the  furniture, 
the  stock  of  shops,  the  machinery  which 
could  be  found  in  the  realm,  was  of  less  value 
than  tho  property  which  some  single  parishes 
now  contain.  Manufactures  were  rude,  credit 
almost  unknown.  Society,  therefore,  reco- 
vered from  the  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual 
conflict  was  over.  The  calamities  of  civil  war 
were  conlined  to  the  slaughter  on  tho  Held  of 
battle,  and  to  a few  subsequent  executions 
and  confiscations.  In  a week  (he  peasant  was 
driving  his  team  and  the  esquire  flying  his 
hawks  over  the  field  of  Tow  ton,  or  of  Bos- 
worth,  as  if  no  extraordinary  event  had  inter- 
rupted the  regular  course  of  human  life. 

A hundred  and  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  English  people  have  by  force  sub- 
verted a government.  During  the  hundred 
and  sixty  years  which  preceded  the  union  of 
the  Roses,  nine  kings  reigned  in  England. 
Six  of  these  nino  kings  were  deposed.  Five 
lost  their  lives  as  well  as  their  crowns.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  any  comparison  be- 
tween our  ancient  and  our  modern  polity 
must  lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions,  un- 
less large  allowance  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
that  restraint  which  resistance  and  the  fear  of 
resistance  constantly  imposed  on  the  Planta- 
genets.  As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny 
a most  imporiant  security  which  we  want, 
they  might  dispense  with  some  securities  to 
which  we  justly  attach  the  highest  import- 
ance. As  we  cannot,  without  the  risk  of  evils 
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from  which  the  imagination  recoils,  employ 
physical  force  as  a check  on  imsgovernment, 
it  is  evidently  our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the  con- 
stitutional checks  on  misgovern menl  in  tho 
highest  stato  of  efficiency,  to  watch  with  jea- 
lousy tho  first  beginnings  of  encroachment, 
and  never  to  suffer  irregularities,  even  when 
harmless  in  themselves,  to  pass  unchallenged, 
lest  they  acquire  the  force  of  precedents.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vigilance 
might  seem  unnecessary..  A nation  of  hardy 
archers  and  spearmen  might,  with  small  risk 
to  its  liberties,  connive  at  some  illegal  acts  on 
the  part  of  a prince  whose  general  administra- 
tion was  good,  and  whoso  throne  was  not  de- 
fended by  a single  company  of  regular  sol- 
diers. 

Under  this  system,  rude  as  it  may  appeur 
when  compared  with  those  elaborate  constitu- 
tions of  which  the  last  seventy  years  have 
been  fruitful,  the  English  long  enjoyed  a largo 
measure  of  freedom  and  happiness.  Though 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
state  was  torn,  first  by  factions,  and  at  length 
by  civil  war,  though  Edward  the  Fourth  was 
a prince  of  dissolute  and  imperious  character, 
though  Richard  the  Third  has  generally  been 
represented  as  a monster  of  depravity,  though 
the  exactions  of  Henry  the  Seventh  caused 
great  repining,  it  is  certain  that  our  ances- 
tors, under  those  kings,  were  far  better  go- 
verned than  the  Belgians  under  Philip,  sur- 
named  the  Good,  or  the  French  under  that 
Lewis  who  was  styled  the  father  of  his  people. 
Et  on  while  tho  wars  of  the  Roses  were  ac- 
tually raging,  our  country  appears  to  have 
been  in  a happier  condition  than  the  neigh- 
bouring realms  during  years  of  profound 
peace.  Comines  was  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened statesmen  of  his  time.  Ho  had  seen  all 
the  richest  and  most  highly  civilisod  parts  of 
the  Continent.  He  had  lived  in  the  opulent 
towns  of  Flanders,  the  Manchester*  and  Liver- 
pools  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  visited 
Florence,  recently  adorned  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Lorenzo,  and  Venice,  not  yet  hum- 
bled by  the  confederates  of  Cambray.  This 
eminent  man  deliberately  pronounced  Eng- 
land to  be  the  best-governed  country  of  which 
he  had  any  knowledge.  Her  constitution  he 
emphatically  designated  as  a just  and  holy 
thing,  which,  while  it  protected  the  people, 
really  strengthened  the  hands  of  a prince  who 
respected  it.  In  no  other  country,  ho  said, 
were  men  so  effectually  secured  from  wrong. 
The  calamities  produced  by  our  intestine  wars 
seemed  to  him  to  be  confined  to  the  nobles 


and  the  fighting  men,  and  to  leavo  no  traces 
such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  else- 
where, no  ruined  dwellings,  no  depopulated 
cities. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of  tho  re- 
straints imposed  on  the  royal  prerogative,  that 
England  was  most  advantageously  distin- 
guished from  most  of  tho  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. A peculiarity  equally  important,  though 
less  noticed,  was  the  relation  in  which  tho 
nobility  stood  hero  to  the  commonalty.  There 
was  a strong  hereditary  aristocracy  ; but  it 
was  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies  tho  least 
insolent  and  exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the  in- 
vidious character  of  a caste.  It  was  constant- 
ly receiving  members  from  the  people,  and 
constantly  sending  down  members  to  mingle 
with  the  people.  Any  gentleman  might  be- 
come a peer.  The  younger  son  of  a poor  was 
hut  a gentleman.  Grandsons  of  peer-,  yielded 
precedence  to  newly  made  knights.  The  dig- 
nity of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  who  could  by  diligence  and  thrift 
realise  a good  estate,  or  who  could  attract  no- 
tice by  his  valour  in  a battlo  or  a siege.  It 
was  regarded  ns  no  disparagement  for  the 
daughter  of  a duke,  nay  of  a royal  duke,  to 
espouse  a distinguished  commoner.  Thus, 
Sir  John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Ri- 
chard 1'ole  married  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Good 
blood  was  indeed  held  in  high  respect ; hut 
between  good  blood  and  the  privileges  of  peer 
ago  there  was,  most  fortunately  for  our  coun- 
try, no  necessary  connection.  Pedigrees  as 
long,  and  scutcheons  as  old,  were  to  bo  found 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  it.  There  were 
new  men  who  bore  (lie  highest  titles.  There 
were  untitled  men  well  known  to  bo  descend- 
ed front  knights  who  had  broken  the  Saxon 
ranks  at  Hastings  and  scaled  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem. There  were  Bohuns,4lowbrays,  Do 
Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  tho  House  of  Planta- 
genet,  with  no  higher  addition  titan  that  of 
esquire,  and  w ith  no  civil  privileges  beyond 
those  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and  shop- 
keeper. There  was  therefore  bore  no  line  like 
that  which  in  some  other  countries  divided 
the  patrician  from  the  plebeian.  The  yeoman 
was  not  inclined  to  murmur  at  dignities  to 
which  his  own  children  might  rise.  The  gran- 
dee was  not  inclined  to  insult  a class  into 
which  his  own  cliildren  must  descend. 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  tho 
links  which  connected  the  nobility  and  tho 
commonalty  became  closer  and  more  nu- 
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merous  than  ever.  The  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion which  had  fallen  on  the  old  aristocracy 
may  be  inferred  from  a single  circumstance. 
In  the  year  1151  Henry  the  Sixth  summoned 
fifty-three  temporal  lords  to  parliament.  The 
temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry  the  Se- 
venth to  the  parliament  of  1485  were  only 
twenty-nine,  and  of  these  twenty-nine  several 
had  recently  been  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
During  the  following  century  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  were  largely  recruited  from  among 
the  gentry.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Gunmens  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  sa- 
lutary intermixture  of  classes.  The  knight  of 
the  shire  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.  On  the  same 
benches  on  which  sate  the  goldsmiths,  dra- 
pers, an  t grocers  who  had  been  returned  to 
parliament  by  the  commercial  towns,  sate 
also  members  who,  in  any  other  country, 
would  have  been  called  noblemen,  hereditary 
lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold  courts  and 
to  bear  coat  armour,  and  able  to  trace  back 
an  honourable  descent  through  many  genera- 
tions. Some  of  them  were  younger  sons  and 
brothers  of  great  lords.  Others  could  boast 
even  of  royal  blood.  At  length  the  eldest  son 
of  an  earl  of  Bedford,  called  in  courtesy  by  tho 
second  title  of  his  father,  o tiered  himself  as 
candidate  for  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  others. 
Sealed  in  that  house,  the  heirs  of  the  grandees 
of  the  realm  naturally  became  as  zealous  for 
its  privileges  as  any  of  the  humble  burgesses 
with  whom  they  were  mingled.  Thus  our 
democracy  was,  from  an  early  period,  tho 
most  aristocratic,  and  our  aristocracy  the  most 
democratic  in  the  world  ; a peculiarity  which 
has  lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which 
has  produced  many  important  moral  and  po- 
litical ellocls. 

Tho  government  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of 
his  son,  an#of  his  grandchildren,  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  Personal  character  may  in  some 
degree  explain  tho  difference;  for  courage 
and  force  of  will  were  common  to  all  tho  men 
and  women  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  They 
exercised  their  power  during  a period  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  always  w ith  vi- 
gour, often  with  violence,  sometimes  with 
cruelty.  They,  in  imitation  of  the  dynasty 
which  had  preceded  them,  occasionally  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  individuals,  occasionally 
exacted  taxes  under  the  name  of  loans  and 
gifts,  occasionally  dispensed  with  penal  sta- 
tutes, and,  though  they  never  presumed  to 


enact  any  permanent  law  by  thr*r  own  au- 
thority. occasionally  look  upon  themselves, 
when  parliament  was  not  sitting,  to  meet 
temporary  exigencies  by  temporary  edicts. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  for  the  Tudors  to 
carry  oppression  beyond  a certain  point ; for 
they  had  no  armed  force,  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  tinted  people.  The  palaco 
was  guarded  by  a few  domestics  whom  tho 
array  of  a single  shire,  or  of  a single  ward  of 
London,  could  with  ease  have  overpowered. 
These  haughty  princes  were  therefore  under 
a restraint  stronger  than  any  w hich  mere  laws 
can  impose,  under  a restraint  which  did  not, 
indeed,  prevent  them  from  sometimes  treat- 
ting  an  individual  in  an  arbitrary  and  even  in 
a barbarous  manner,  but  which  effectually  se- 
cured the  nation  against  general  and  long- 
continued  oppression.  They  might  sa  ely  bo 
tyrants  within  the  precinct  of  the  court,  but 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  watch  with 
constant  anxiety  the  temper  of  the  country. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  for  example,  encountered 
no  opposition  when  he  w ished  to  send  Buck- 
ingham and  Surrey,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady 
Salisbury,  to  the  scaffol  I . But  when,  with- 
out tho  consent  of  parliament,  he  demanded 
of  his  subjects  a contribution  amounting  to 
one  sixth  of  their  goods,  he  soon  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retract.  The  cry  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  was  that  they  were  English  and 
not  French,  freemen  and  not  slaves.  In  Kent 
the  royal  commissioners  fled  for  their  lives. 
In  Suffolk  four  thousand  men  appeared  in 
arms.  The  king’s  lieutenants  in  that  county 
vainly  exerted  themselves  to  raise  an  army. 
Those  who  did  not  join  in  tho  insurrection 
declared  that  they  would  not  fight  against 
their  brethren  in  such  a quarrel.  Henry, 
proud  and  self-willed  as  he  w as.  shrank,  not 
without  reason,  from  a conflict  with  tho 
roused  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  had  before 
his  eyes  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  who  had 
perished  at  Berkeley  and  Pomfret.  He  not 
only  cancelled  his  illegal  commissions ; ho 
not  only  granted  a general  pardon  to  all  the 
malcontents  ; but  he  publicly  and  solemnly 
apologised  for  his  infraction  of  the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well  illustrates 
the  whole  policy  of  his  house.  The  temper 
of  the  princes  of  that  line  w as  hot,  and  their 
spirit  high ; but  they  understood  the  temper 
of  the  nation  which  they  governed,  and  never 
once,  like  some  of  their  predecessors,  and 
some  of  their  successors,  carried  obstinacy  to 
a fatal  point.  Tho  discretion  of  the  Tudors 
was  such,  that  their  power,  though  it  was 
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often  resisted,  was  never  subverted.  The 
reign  of  every  one  of  them  was  disturbed  by 
formidable  discontents ; but  the  government 
never  failed  either  to  sooth  the  mutineers,  or 
to  conquer  and  punish  them.  Sometimes,  by 
timely  concessions,  it  succeeded  in  averting 
civil  hostilities;  but  in  general  it  stood  firm, 
and  called  for  help  on  the  nation.  The  na- 
tion obeyed  the  call,  rallied  round  the  sove- 
reign, and  enabled  him  to  quell  tho  disaffect- 
ed minority. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  to 
the  ago  of  Elizabeth,  England  grew  and  flou- 
rished under  a polity  which  contained  the 
germ  of  our  present  institutions,  and  which, 
though  not  very  exactly  defined,  or  very  ex- 
actly observed,  was  yet  effectually  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  despotism,  by  the  awe 
in  which  the  governors  stood  of  tho  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  governed. 

But  such  a polity  is  suited  only  to  a particu- 
lar stage  in  the  progress  of  society.  The 
same  causes  which  produce  a division  of  la- 
bour in  the  peaceful  arts  must  at  length  make 
war  a distinct  science  and  a distinct  trade.  A 
time  arrives  when  the  use  of  arms  begins  to 
occupy  tho  entire  attention  of  a separate  class. 
It  soon  appears  that  peasants  and  burghers, 
however  brave,  are  unable  to  stand  their 
ground  against  veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole 
life  is  a preparation  for  the  day  of  battle,  w hose 
nerves  havo  been  braced  by  long  familiarity 
with  danger,  and  whose  movements  have  all 
the  precision  of  clockwork.  It  is  fell  that  the 
defence  of  nations  can  no  longer  bo  safely  en- 
trusted to  warriors  taken  from  the  plough  or 
the  loom  for  a campaign  of  forty  days.  If  any 
state  forms  a great  regular  army,  the  border- 
ing slates  must  imitate  the  example,  or  must 
submit  to  a foreign  yoke.  But,  where  a great 
regular  army  exists,  limited  monarchy,  such 
as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  can  exist  no 
longer.  Tho  sovereign  is  at  once  emancipat- 
ed from  what  had  been  the  chief  restraint  on 
his  powers ; and  he  inevitably  becomes  abso- 
lule,  unless  he  is  subpeted  lo  chocks  such  as 
would  be  superfluous  in  a society  where  all 
aro  soldiers  occasionally,  and  none  perma- 
nently. 

Wiih  the  danger  came  also  the  moans  of 
escapo.  In  the  monarchies  of  tho  middle  ages 
the  power  of  tho  sword  belonged  to  the  prince, 
but  the  power  of  tho  purse  belonged  to  the 
nation;  and  the  progress  of  civilisation,  as  it 
mado  tho  sword  of  the  prince  more  and  more 
formidable  to  the  nation,  made  the  purse  of 
the  nation  more  and  more  necessary  to  the 


prince.  His  hereditary  revenues  would  no 
longer  sufiice,  even  for  the  expenses  of  civil 
government.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that, 
without  a regular  and  extensive  system  of 
taxation,  he  could  keep  in  constant  efficiency 
a great  body  of  disciplined  troops.  Tho  po- 
licy which  tho  parliamentary  assemblies  of 
Europe  ought  to  have  adopted  was  to  tako 
their  stand  (irmly  on  their  constitutional  right 
to  give  or  withhold  money,  and  resolutely  to 
refuso  funds  for  tho  support  of  armies,  till 
ample  securities  had  berm  provided  against 
despotism. 

This  wise  policy  was  followed  in  our  coun- 
try alone.  In  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
great  military  establishments  were  formed  ; 
no  new  safeguards  for  public  liberty  were  de- 
vised; and  tho  consequence  was,  that  the  old 
parliamentary  institutions  everywhere  ceased 
to  exist.  In  France,  where  they  had  always 
been  feeble,  they  languished,  and  at  length 
died  of  mere  weakness.  In  Spain,  where  they 
had  been  as  strong  as  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
they  struggled  fiercely  for  life,  but  struggled 
too  late.  The  mechanics  of  Toledo  and  Val- 
ladolid vainly  defended  the  privileges  of  tho 
Castilian  Cortes  against  the  veteran  battalions 
of  Charles  tho  Fifth.  As  vainly,  in  'ho  next 
generation,  did  the  citizens  of  Saragossa 
stand  up  against  Philip  the  Second,  for  tho 
old  constitution  of  Aragon.  One  after  another, 
tho  great  national  councils  of  the  continental 
monarchies,  councils  once  scarcely  less  proud 
and  powerful  than  those  which  sale  at  West- 
minster, sank  into  utter  insignillcance.  If 
they  met,  they  met  merely  as  our  convoca- 
tion now  meets,  to  go  through  some  vcnc- 
rabio  form. 

In  England  events  took  a different  course. 
This  singular  felicity  she  owed  chiefly  to  her 
insular  situation.  Before  tho  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  great  military  establishments 
were  indispensable  to  the  dignifr,  and  even 
to  the  safety,  of  the  French  and  Spanish  mo- 
narchies. if  either  of  those  two  powers  had 
disarmed,  it  would  soon  have  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  oilier.  But 
England,  protected  by  the  sea  against  inva- 
sion, and  rarely  engaged  in  warlike  operations 
on  the  Continent,  was  not,  as  yet,  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  regular  troops.  Tho 
sixteenth  century,  tho  seventeenth  century, 
found  her  still  without  a standing  army.  At 
the  commencement  of  llio  seventeenth  century 
political  science  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. Tho  fate  of  tho  Spanish  Cortes  and  of 
the  French  States  General  had  given  solotnn 
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warning  to  our  parliaments  ; and  our  parlia- 
ments, fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  adopted,  in  good  time,  a system 
of  tactics  which,  after  a contest  protracted 
through  three  generations,  was  at  length  suc- 
cessful. Almost  every  w riter  who  has  treat- 
ed of  that  contest  has  been  desirous  to  show 
that  his  own  party  was  the  party  which  was 
struggling  to  preserve  the  old  constitution 
unaltered.  The  truth  however  is  that  the 
old  constitution  could  not  be  preserved  unal- 
tered. A law,  beyond  the  control  of  human 
wisdom,  had  decreed  that  there  should  no 
longer  be  governments  of  that  peculiar  class 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, had  been  common  throughout  Europe. 
The  question,  therefore,  was  not  whether  our 
polity  should  undergo  a change,  but  what  the 
nature  of  the  change  should  be.  The  intro- 
duction of  a now  and  mighty  force  had  dis- 
turbed the  old  equilibrium,  and  had  turned 
one  limited  monarchy  after  another  into  an 
absolute  monarchy.  What  had  happened 
elsewhere  would  assuredly  have  happened 
here,  unless  the  balance  had  been  redressed 
by  a great  transfer  of  power  from  tho  crown 
to  the  parliament.  Our  princes  wore  about 
to  have  at  their  command  means  of  coercion 
such  as  no  Planlagenet  or  Tudor  had  ever 
possessed.  They  must  inevitably  have  becomo 
despots,  unless  they  bad  been,  at  the  same 
time,  placed  under  restraints  to  which  no 
Plantageuel  or  Tudor  had  ever  been  subjccl. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  had  none 
but  political  causes  been  at  work.  Ihe  seven- 
teenth century  would  not  have  passed  away 
without  a fierce  conflict  between  our  kings 
and  their  parliaments.  But  other  causes  of 
perhaps  greater  potency  contributed  to  pro- 
duce tho  same  effect.  While  the  government 
of  tho  Tudors  was  in  its  highest  vigour  took 
place  an  eventwhich  has  coloured  the  destinies 
of  all  ChrtHian  nations,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  the  destinies  of  England.  Twice  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  the  mind  of  Europe  had 
risen  up  against  the  domination  of  Rome.  Tho 
first  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  south  of 
Franco.  Tho  energy  of  Innocent  the  Third, 
tho  zeal  of  the  young  orders  of  Francis  and 
Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  tho  Crusaders 
whom  the  priesthood  let  hxise  on  an  unwar- 
like population,  crushed  the  Albigensian 
churches.  The  second  reformation  had  ils 
origin  in  England,  and  spread  to  Bohemia. 
The  Council  of  Constance,  by  removing  some 
ecclesiastical  disorders  which  had  given  scan- 
dal to  Christendom,  and  the  princes  of  Eu- 


rope. by  unsparingly  using  lira  and  sword 
against  the  heretics,  succeeded  in  arresting 
and  turning  hack  tho  movoment.  Nor  is  this 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  sympathies  of  a 
Protestant,  it  is  true,  will  naturally  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Albigensians  and  of  tho  Lollards. 
Yet  an  enlightened  and  temperate  Protestant 
will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  success,  either  of  the  Albigensians  or  of  tho 
Lollards,  would,  on  (lie  whole,  have  promot- 
ed the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind.  Cor- 
rupt as  tho  Church  of  Rome  was,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  that  church  had 
been  overthrown  in  the  twelfth  or  oven  in  tho 
fourteenth  century,  the  vacant  space  would 
have  been  occupied  by  some  system  more 
corrupt  still.  There  was  then,  through  tho 
greater  port  of  Europe,  very  little  know  ledge, 
and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  clergy.  Not 
ono  man  in  live  hundred  could  have  spelled 
his  way  through  a psalm.  Books  were  few 
and  costly.  The  art  of  printing  was  unknown. 
Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior  in  beauty  and 
clearness  lo  those  which  every  cottager  may 
now  command,  sold  for  prices  which  many 
priesls  could  not  afford  to  give.  It  was  ob- 
viously impossible  that  the  laity  should  search 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  ltis  probable, 
therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  off 
ono  spiritual  yoke,  they  would  have  put  on 
another,  and  that  the  power  lately  exercised 
by  the  clergy'  of  (he  Church  of  Home  would 
have  passed  to  a far  worse  class  of  teachers. 
Tho  sixteenth  century  was  comparatively  a 
time  of  light.  Yet  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a considerable  number  of  those  who 
quitted  the  old  religion  followed  tho  first  con- 
fident and  plausible  guide  who  offered  him- 
self, and  were  soon  led  into  errors  far  more 
serious  than  those  which  they  had  renounc- 
ed. Thus  Matthias  and  Kniperdoling.  apostles 
of  lust,  robbery,  and  murder,  were  able  for  a 
time  to  rule  great  cities.  In  a darker  age  such 
false  prophets  might  have  founded  empires  ; 
and  Christianity  might  have  been  distorted 
into  a cruel  and  licentious  superstition,  more 
noxious,  not  only  than  Popery,  but  even  than 
lslamism. 

About  a hundred  years  after  the  rising  of 
Ihe  Council  of  Constance,  that  great  chango 
emphatically  called  the  Reformation  began. 
The  fulness  of  time  was  now  come.  The  clergy 
were  no  longer  tho  sole  or  chief  depositories 
of  knowledge.  The  invention  of  printing  had 
furnished  the  assailants  of  tho  church  with  a 
mighty  weapon  which  had  been  wanting  to 
their  predecessors.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
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writers,  the  rapid  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  modern  languages,  the  unprecedented 
activity  which  was  displayed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature.  the  political  stale ofEurope, 
the  vices  of  the  Roman  court,  the  exactions  of 
the  Roman  chancery,  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  wealth  and  privileges  of  tho  clergy  were 
naturally  regarded  by  laymen,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  Italian  ascendency  was  na- 
turally regarded  by  men  born  on  our  side  of 
the  Alps,  all  these  "things  gave  to  the  teachers 
of  the  new  theology  an  advantage  which  they 
perfectly  understood  how  to  use. 

Those  who  hold  that  tho  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  dark  ages  was,  on  tho 
whole,  beneficial  to  mankind,  may  yet  with 
perfect  consistency  regard  the  Reformation  as 
an  inestimable  blessing.  The  leading-strings, 
which  preserve  and  upheld  the  infant,  would 
impede  tho  full-grown  man.  And  so  the  very 
means  by  which  the  human  mind  is,  in 
one  stage  of  its  progress,  supported  and  pro- 
pelled, nmy,  in  another  stage,  be  mere  hin- 
drances. There  is  a point  in  the  life  both  of 
an  individual  and  of  a society,  at  which  sub- 
mission and  faith,  such  as  at  a later  period 
would  be  justly  called  servility  and  credulity, 
are  useful  qualities.  The  child  who  teach- 
ablv  and  undoublingly  listens  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  elders  is  likely  to  improve  ra- 
pidly. But  the  man  who  should  receive 
with  childlike  docility  every  assertion  and 
dogma  uttered  by  another  man  no  wiser  than 
himself  would  become  contemptible.  It  is 
the  same  w ith  communities.  The  childhood 
of  the  European  nations  was  passed  under  tho 
tutelage  of  the  clergy.  The  ascendency  of 
the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the  ascendency 
which  naturally  and  properly  belongs  to  in- 
tellectual superiority.  The  priests,  with  all 
their  faults,  were  by  far  the  wisest  portion  of 
•ociety.  ft  was,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
good  that  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed. 
The  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
on  the  province  of  the  civil  [lower  produced 
much  more  happiness  than  misery,  while  the 
ecclesiastical  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  class  that  had  studied  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  public  law,  and  while  the  civil  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  savage  chiefs,  who  could 
not  read  their  own  grants  and  edicts.  But  a 
change  took  place.  Knowledge  gradually 
spread  among  laymen.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  many  of  them 
were  in  every  intellectual  attainment  fully 
equal  to  the  most  enlightened  of  their  spiri- 
tual pastors.  Thenceforward  that  dominion 


which,  during  the  dark  ages,  had  been,  in 
spile  of  many  abuses,  a legitimate  and  a sa- 
lutary guardianship,  became  an  unjust  and 
noxious  tyranny. 

From  the  time  when  the  barbarians  over- 
ran the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  been  generally  favourable  to 
science,  to  civilisation,  and  to  good  govern- 
ment. But  during  the  last  three  centuries,  to 
stunt  tho  grow  th  of  the  human  mind  has  been 
her  chief  object.  Throughout  Christendom, 
whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  know- 
ledge, in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  arts 
of  life,  has  been  made  in  spito  of  her,  and  has 
every  where  been  in  inverse  preportion  to 
her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule, 
been  sunk  in  poverty,  in  political  servitude, 
and  in  intellectual  torpor,  while  Protestant 
countries,  onco  proverbial  for  sterility  and 
barbarism,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  in- 
dustry into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a long 
list  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
poets.  Whoever,  knowing  what  Italy  and 
Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now 
compare  the  country  round  Rome  with  tho 
country  round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  of 
Papal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain, 
once  the  first  among  monarchies,  to  tho 
lowest  depths  of  degradation,  tho  elevation  of 
Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvan- 
tages, to  a position  such  as  no  commonwealth 
so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same 
lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  a Protestant  principality, 
in  Switzerland  from  a Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a Homan 
Catholic  to  a Protestant  county,  finds  that  he 
has  passed  from  a lower  to  a higher  grade  of 
civilisation.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants  of  the 
United  Slates  have  left  far  behind  them  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain 
inert,  while  the  whole  continent  round  them 
is  in  a ferment  with  Protestant  activity  and 
enterprise.  The  French  havo  doubtless 
shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence  which, 
even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled 
them  to  be  called  a great  people.  But  this 
apparent  exception,  when  examined,  will  bo 
found  to  confirm  the  rule ; for  in  no  coun- 
try that  is  called  ltoman  Catholic  has  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  during  several  go- 
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iterations,  possessed  so  little  authority  as  in 
France.  '■ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the 
Reformation.  For  the  amalgamation  of  races 
and  for  tho  abolition  of  villenagc,  she  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence  which  the 
priesthood  in  tho  middle  ages  exercised  over 
the  laity.  For  political  and  intellectual  free- 
dom, and  for  all  the  blessings  which  political 
and  intellectual  freedom  have  brought  in  their 
train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  re- 
bellion of  tho  laity  against  the  priesthood. 

Tho  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
theology  in  our  country  was  long,  and  tho 
event  sometimes  seemed  doubtful.  There 
were  two  extreme  parties,  prepared  to  act 
with  violence  or  to  suffer  with  stubborn  reso- 
lution. Between  them  lay,  during  a consi- 
derably lime,  a middle  party,  which  blended, 
very  illogically,  but  by  no  means  unnaturally, 
lessons  learned  in  tho  nursery  with  the  ser- 
mons of  tho  modern  evangelists,  and,  w hile 
clinging  with  fondness  to  old  observances, 
yet  detested  abuses  with  which  those  obser- 
vances were  closely  connected.  Men  in  such 
a framo  of  mind  were  willing  to  obey,  almost 
with  thankfulness,  the  directions  of  an  able 
ruler  who  spared  them  the  trouble  of  judging 
for  themselves,  and,  raising  a firm  and  com- 
manding voice  above  tho  uproar  of  contro- 
versy, told  them  how  to  worship  and  what  to 
believe.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
Tudors  should  have  been  able  to  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs;  nor 
is  it  strange  that  their  influence  should,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  exorcised  with  a 
view  to  their  own  interest. 

Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  constitute  an 
Anglican  Church  differing  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  point  of  the  supre- 
macy, and  on  that  point  alone.  His  success 
in  this  attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  force 
of  his  character,  the  singularly  favourable  si- 
tuation in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign powers,  the  immense  wealth  which  the 
spoliation  of  the  abbeys  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  support  of  that  class  which  still  halt- 
ed between  two  opinions,  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  both  the  extreme  parties,  to  burn 
as  heretics  those  who  avowed  the  tenets  of 
Luther,  and  to  hang  us  traitors  those  who 
owned  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  But  Henry’s 
system  died  with  him.  Had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  ho  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  maintain  a position  assailed  with  equal 
fury  by  all  who  were  zealous  either  for  tho 


new  or  for  the  old  opinions.  The  ministers 
who  held  the  royal  prerogatives  in  trust  for 
his  infant  son  could  not  venture  to  persist  in 
so  hazardous  a policy  ; nor  could  Elizabeth 
venture  to  return  to  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a choice.  The  government  must  either 
submit  to  Rome,  or  must  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants.  The  government  and  the  Pro- 
testants had  only  one  thing  in  common,  hatred 
of  the  Papal  power.  The  English  reformers 
were  eager  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on 
the  Continent.  They  unanimously  condemn- 
ed as  anli-christian  numerous  dogmas  and 
practices  to  which  11  -nry  had  stubbornly  ad- 
hered, and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. Many  felt  a strong  repugnance  even 
to  things  indifferent  which  bad  formed  part 
of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 
Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at 
Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long  refused  to 
wear  the  episcopal  vestments.  Bishop  Ridley, 
a martyr  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled  down 
the  ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and  ordered 
the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle 
of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irre- 
verently termed  oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel 
pronounced  the  clerical  garb  to  lie  a stage 
dress,  a fool’s  coat,  a relique  of  the  Amorites, 
and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  la- 
bour to  extirpate  such  degrading  absurdities. 
Archbishop  Griudal  long  hesitated  about  ac- 
cepting a mitre,  from  dislike  of  what  he 
regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecration. 
Bishop  Parkhursl  uttered  a fervent  prayer 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  propose  to 
herself  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute 
pattern  of  a Christian  community.  Bisiiop 
Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  tho  word  bishop 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  Papists,  and  that 
the  chief  officers  of  the  purified  church  should 
bo  called  superintendents.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered that  none  of  these  prelates  belonged  to 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestant  party, 
it  cannot  be  doubled  that,  if  tho  general  sense 
of  that  parly  had  been  followed,  the  work  of 
reform  would  have  been  carried  on  as  un- 
sparingly in  England  as  in  Scotland. 

But,  as  the  government  needed  the  support 
of  tho  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  needed 
the  protection  of  the  government.  Much  was 
therefore  given  up  on  both  sides ; a union 
was  effected  ; and  the  fruit  of  that  union  was 
the  Church  of  England. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institution, 
and  to  the  strong  passions  which  it  has  called 
forth  in  the  minds  both  of  friends  and  of  ene- 
mies, arc  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  most 
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important  events  which  have,  since  the  Re- 
formation, taken  place  in  our  country ; nor 
can  the  secular  history  of  England  be  at  all 
understood  by  us,  unless  we  study  it  in  con- 
stant connection  with  the  history  of  her  ec- 
clesiastical polity. 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling 
the  conditions  of  tho  alliance  which  produced 
tlie  Anglican  Church  was  Thomas  Cranmer. 
He  was  the  representative  of  both  the  parties 
which,  at  that  time,  needed  each  other's  as- 
sistance. lie  was  at  once  a divine  and  a 
statesman.  In  his  character  of  divine  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  go  as  far  in  tho  way  of 
change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish  reformer.  In 
his  character  of  statesman  he  w as  desirous  to 
preserve  that  organization  which  had,  during 
many  ages,  admirably  served  the  purposes  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  might  bo  expected 
now  to  serve  equally  well  tho  purposes  of  tho 
English  kings  and  of  their  ministers.  His 
temper  andhisunderstandingeminently  fitted 
him  to  act  as  mediator.  Saintly  in  his  pro- 
fessions, unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zealous 
for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a coward  and 
a time-server  in  action,  a placable  enemy  and 
a lukewarm  friend,  he  was  in  every’  way  qua- 
lified to  arrange  tho  terms  of  the  coalition  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  worldly  enemies 
of  Popery. 

To  this  day  tho  constitution,  tho  doctrines, 
and  the  sorvices  of  the  Church,  retain  the  vi- 
sible marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she 
sprang.  She  occupies  a middle  position  be- 
tween the  churches  of  Romo  and  Geneva.  Her 
doctrinal  confessions  and  discourses,  com- 
posed by  Protestants,  set  forth  principles  of 
theology  in  which  Calvin  or  Knox  would  havo 
found  scarcely  a word  to  disapprove.  Her 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derived  from  the 
ancient  liturgies,  are  very  generally  such  that 
Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardinal  Polo  might  have 
heartily  joined  in  them.  A controversialist 
w ho  puts  an  Arminian  sense  on  her  articles 
and  homilies  will  be  pronounced  by  candid 
men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a controversial- 
ist who  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  can  be  discovered  in  her  liturgy. 

The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  episcopacy 
was  of  divine  institution,  and  that  certain  su- 
pernatural graces  of  a high  order  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
through  fifty  generations,  from  the  eleven 
who  received  their  commission  on  the  Gali- 
lean mount,  to  the  bishops  who  rnet  at  Trent. 
A largo  body  of  Protestants,  on  tho  other 
hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlaw- 


ful, and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found 
a very  different  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment prescribed  in  Scripture.  The  founders 
of  the  Anglican  Church  took  a middle  course. 
They  retained  episcopacy,  but  they  did  not 
declare  it  to  be  an  institution  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  a Christian  society,  or  to  the  effica- 
cy of  the  sacraments.  Cranmer,  indeed, 
plainly  avowed  his  conviction  that,  in  the 
primitive  times,  there  was  no  distinction 
between  bishops  and  priests,  and  that  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  altogether  unneces- 
sary. 

Among  tho  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of 
public  worship  Ls,  to  a great  extent,  left  to  (he 
minister.  Their  prayers,  therefore,  are  not 
exactly  tho  same  in  any  two  assemblies  on 
the  same  day,  or  on  any  two  days  in  tho  same 
assembly.  In  one  parish  they  are  fervent, 
eloquent,  and  full  of  meaning.  In  the.  next 
parish  they  may  be  languid  or  absurd.  Tho 
priests  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  have,  during  many  generations, 
daily  chanted  tho  same  ancient  confessions, 
supplications,  and  thanksgivings,  in  India  and 
Lithuania,  in  Ireland  and  Peru.  The  sen  ice, 
being  in  a dead  language,  is  intelligible  only 
to  the  learned  ; and  the  great  majority  of  the 
congregation  may  be  said  to  assist  as  specta- 
tors rather  than  as  auditors.  Here,  again, 
the  Church  of  England  took  a middle  course. 
She  copied  tho  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  pray- 
er, but  translated  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  invited  the  illiterate  multitude  to  join  its 
voice  to  that  of  the  minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy 
may  he  traced.  Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  and  condemning  as  ido- 
latrous all  adoration  paid  to  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  tho 
Puritan,  required  her  children  to  receive  the 
memorials  of  divine  love  meekly  kneeling  upon 
their  kneos.  Discarding  many  rich  vestments 
which  surrounded  the  altars  of  tho  ancient 
faith,  she  yet  retained,  to  the  horror  of  weak 
. minds,  the  robe  of  while  linen,  which  typified 
the  purity  which  belonged  to  her  as  tho  mys- 
tical spouse  of  Christ.  Discarding  a crowd  of 
pantomimic  gestures  which,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  are  subslituted  for  intelli- 
gible words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pro- 
testants by  marking  the  infant  just  sprinkled 
from  the  font  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The 
Homan  Catholic  addressed  his  prayers  to  a 
multitude  of  saints,  among  whom  were  num- 
bered many  men  of  doubtful,  and  some  of 
hateful,  character.  The  puritan  refused  tho 
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addition  of  saint  even  to  the  apostle  of  the  ' 
Gentiles,  and  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
The  Church  of  England,  though  she  asked  for 
the  intercession  of  no  created  being,  still  set 
apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of  some 
who  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for 
the  faith.  She  retained  confirmation  and  or- 
dination as  edifying  riles,  but  she  degraded 
them  from  the  rank  of  sacraments.  Shrift 
was  no  part  of  her  system.  Yet  she  gently 
invited  the  dying  penitent  to  confess  hissins 
to  a divine,  and  empowered  her  ministers  to 
sooth  the  departing  soul  by  an  absolution, 
which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  re- 
ligion. In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  she 
appeals  more  to  the  understanding,  and  less 
to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  she  appeals  less  to 
the  understanding,  and  more  to  the  senses 
and  imagination,  than  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Scotland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Nothing,  however. so stronglydistinguished 
the  Church  of  England  from  other  churches 
as  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the  mo- 
narchy. The  king  w as  her  head.  The  limits 
of  the  authority  which  he  possessed,  as  such, 
were  not  traced,  and  indeed  have  never  yet 
been  traced  with  precision.  The  laws  which 
declared  him  supreme  tn  ecclesiastical  matters 
were  drawn  rudely  and  in  general  terms.  If, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
those  laws,  we  examine  the  hooks  and  lives  of 
those  who  founded  the  English  Church,  our 
perplexity  will  bo  increased.  For  the  founders 
of  the  English  Church  wrote  and  acted  in  an 
age  of  violent  intellectual  fermentation,  and 
of  constant  action  and  reaction.  They  there- 
fore often  contradicted  each  other,  and  some- 
times contradicted  themselves.  That  the  king 
was,  under  Christ,  sole  head  of  the  Church, 
was  a doctrine  which  they  all  with  one  voice 
aflirmed  ; but  those  words  had  very  different 
significations  in  different  mouths,  and  in  the 
same  mouth  at  different  conjunctures.  Some- 
times an  authorily  which  would  havesatisllcd 
Hildebrand  was  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  ; 
then  it  dwindled  down  to  an  authorily  little 
more  than  that  which  had  been  claimed  by 
many  ancient  English  princes,  who  had  been 
in  constant  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  What  Henry  and  his  favourite  coun- 
sellors meant  by  the  supremacy,  was  certainly 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  power  of  the 
keys.  The  king  was  to  bo  the  pope  of  his 
kingdom,  the  vicar  of  liod,  the  expositor  of 
Catholic  verity,  the  channel  of  sacramental 
graces.  He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of 


deciding  dogmatically  what  was  orthodox  doc- 
trine and  what  was  heresy,  of  drawing  up 
and  imposing  confessions  of  faith,  and  of  giv- 
ing religious  instruction  to  his  people.  Ho 
proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  was  derived  from  him  alone, 
and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer  tho 
episcopal  character,  and  to  take  it  away.  Ho 
actually  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  commis- 
sions by  which  bishops  were  appointed,  who 
were  to  exercise  their  functions  during  his 
royal  pleasure.  According  to  this  system,  as 
expounded  by  Cranmer,  theking  was  the  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  the  temporal  chief  of  the  na- 
tion. In  both  capacities  his  highness  must 
have  lieutenants.  As  he  appointed  civil  ofll- 
cors  to  keep  his  seal,  to  collect  his  revenues, 
and  to  dispense  justice  in  his  name,  so  he  ap- 
pointed divini  s of  various  ranks  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  It 
was  unnecessary  that  there  should  beany  im- 
position of  hands.  Tho  king— such  was  the 
opinion  of  Crantner  given  in  the  plainest  words 
— might,  in  virtue  of  authority  derived  from 
God,  make  a priest ; and  the  priest  so  mado 
needed  no  ordination  whatever.  Theso  opi- 
nions Gran  mer  followed  out  in  theirlegitimalo 
consequences,  lie  held  lhal  his  own  spiritual 
functions,  like  the  secular  functions  of  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  were  at  once  deter- 
mined by  a demise  of  the  crown.  When  Henry 
died,  therefore,  the  archbishop  and  his  suf- 
fragans took  outfreshcommissions,  empower- 
ing them  to  ordain  and  to  perform  other  spi- 
ritual functions  till  tho  new  sovereign  should 
think  fit  to  order  otherwise.  When  it  was 
objected  that  a power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  al- 
together distinct  from  temporal  power,'  had 
been  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  tho 
theologians  of  this  school  replied  that  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  had  descended,  not 
to  the  clergy,  btit  to  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian men,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  tho 
chief  magistrate,  as  the  representative  of  th« 
society.  When  it  was  objected  that  Saint  Paul 
had  spoken  of  certain  persons  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  overseers  and  shepherds  of 
the  faithful,  it  was  answered  that  King  Henry 
was  tho  very  overseer,  the  very  shepherd, 
w hom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed,  and  to 
whom  tho  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  ap- 
plied.(!) 

These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  to  Catholics ; and  the  scan- 

(!)  Sec  a very  curious  paper  which  Strype  believed 
to  he  in  Gardiner’s  handwriting.  Ecclesiastical  Me- 
morials, Book  l..  Chap.  xvil. 
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dal  was  greatly  increased  when  the  suprema- 
cy, w hich  Mary  had  resigned  back  to  the  l*ope, 
was  again  annexed  to  the  crown,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrous 
that  a woman  should  be  the  chief  bishop  of  a 
church  in  which  an  apostle  had  forbidden  her 
even  to  let  her  voice  bo  heard.  The  queen, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  expressly  to  dis- 
claim that  sacerdotal  character  which  her  fa- 
ther had  assumed,  and  w hich,  according  to 
Cranmcr,  had  boon  inseparably  joined,  by  di- 
vine ordinance,  to  the  regal  function.  When 
tho  Anglican  confession  of  faith  was  revised 
in  her  reign,  the  supremacy  was  explained 
in  a manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  had  been  fashionable  at  the  court  of 
Henry.  Crannier  had  declared,  in  emphatic 
terms,  that  God  had  immediately  committed 
to  Christian  princes  tho  w hole  cure  of  all  their 
subject*,  as  well  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  God’s  word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as 
concerning  the  ministration  of  things  politi- 
cal. (1)  The  thirty-seventh  article  of  religion, 
framed  under  Elizabeth,  declares,  in  terms  as 
emphatic,  that  the  ministration  of  God’s  word 
does  not  belong  to  princes.  Tho  queen,  how- 
evor,  still  l ai  over  the  church  a visitatorial 
power  of  vast  and  undefined  extent.  She  was 
entrusted  by  parliament  with  tho  office  of  re- 
straining and  punishing  heresy  and  every  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  abuse,  and  was  permitted  to 
delegate  her  authority  to  commissioners.  Tho 
bishops  were  little  more  than  her  ministers. 
Rather  than  grant  to  tho  civil  magistrate  the 
absolute  power  of  nominating  spiritual  pas- 
tors. the  Church  of  Rome,  itt  the  eleventh 
century,  set  all  Europe  on  Arc.  Rather  than 
grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  tho  absolute 
power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  our  own 
time,  resigned  their  livings  by  hundreds. 
Tlie  Church  of  England  had  no  such  scruples. 
By  the  royal  authority  alono  her  prelates  were 
appointed.  By  the  royal  authority  alone,  her 
convocations  w ere  summoned,  regulated,  pro- 
rogued, and  dissolved.  Without  the  royal 
sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One  of  the 
articles  of  her  faith  was,  that  without  the 
royal  consent  no  ccclosiastical  council  could 
lawfully  assemble.  From  all  her  judicatures 
an  appeal  lay,  in  tho  last  resort,  to  the  sove- 
reign, even  when  the  question  was,  whether 
an  opinion  ought  to  be  accounted  heretical,  or 
whether  the  administration  of  a sacrament 

<t>  These  are  Cranmer'iiown  worth.  SectheAp- 
pemtiv  to  Burnet's  History  ortlie  Relormatton,  Burt 
I . Hook  III.,  No.  21.  (Question  » 


had  been  valid.  Nor  did  the  church  grudge 
this  extensive  power  to  our  princes.  By  them 
she  had  been  called  into  existence,  nursed 
through  a feeble  infancy,  guarded  from  Pa- 
pists on  one  side,  and  from  Puritans  on  tho 
other,  protected  against  parliaments  which 
bore  her  no  good  will,  and  avenged  on  lite- 
rary assailants  whom  she  found  it  hard  to 
answer.  Thus  gratitude,  hopo.fear,  common 
attachments,  common  enmities,  bound  her  to 
tho  throne.  All  her  traditions,  all  her  tastes, 
were  monarchical.  Loyalty  became  a point 
of  professional  honour  among  her  clergy,  the 
peculiar  badge  which  distinguished  them  at 
once  from  Calvinists  and  from  Papists.  Both 
the  Calvinists  and  the  Papists,  widely  as  they 
differed  in  other  respects,  regarded  with  ex- 
treme jealousy  all  encroachments  of  the  tem- 
poral power  on  the  domain  of  the  spiritual 
power.  Both  Calvinists  and  Papists  maintain- 
ed that  subjects  might  justifiably  draw  tho 
sword  against  ungoJlv  rulers.  In  Franco 
Calvinists  resisted  Charles  the  Ninth ; Papists 
resisted  Henry  the  Fourth  ; both  Papists  and 
Calvinists  resisted  Henrv  the  Third.  In  Scot- 
land Calvinists  led  Mary  captive.  On  tho 
north  of  the  Trent  Papists  look  arms  against 
Elizabeth.  The  Church  of  England  meanwhilo 
condemned  both  Calvinists  and  Papists,  and 
loudly  boasted  that  no  duty  was  moro  con- 
stantly or  earnestly  inculcated  by  her  than 
that  of  submission  to  princes. 

Tho  advantages  which  the  crown  derived 
from  this  dose  alliance  with  the  Established 
Church  were  great;  but  they  were  not  with- 
out serious  drawbacks.  The  compromise  ar- 
ranged byCranmer  had  from  the  first  been 
considered  by  a large  body  of  Protestants  as  a 
scheme  for  serving  two  masters,  as  an  attempt 
to  unite  the  worship  of  the  Lord  with  the 
worship  of  Baal.  In  the  days  of  Edward  tho 
Sixth  the  scruples  of  this  party  had  repeatedly 
thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  go- 
vernment. When  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne,  l hex'  difficulties  were  much  increas- 
ed. Violence  naturally  engenders  violence. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  therefore  far 
fiercer  and  moro  intolerant  after  the  cruelties 
of  Mary  than  before  them.  Many  persons 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  new  opi- 
nions had.  during  the  evil  days,  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  They  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  their  brethren  in  tho 
faith,  had  sate  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors 
of  Strasburg,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  and  had 
been,  during  some  years,  accustomed  to  a 
moro  simple  worship,  and  to  a more  demo- 
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craliral  form  of  church  government  than  Eng- 
land had  yel  seen.  These  men  returned  to 
their  country,  convinced  that  the.  reform 
which  had  been  effected  under  King  Edward 
had  been  far  less  searching  and  extensive  than 
the  interests  of  pure  religion  required.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  obtain 
any  concession  from  Elizabeth.  Indeed  her 
system,  wherever  it  differed  from  her  brother's, 
seemed  to  them  to  differ  for  the  worse.  They 
were  little  disposed  to  submit,  in  matters  of 
faith,  to  any  human  authority.  They  had  re- 
cently, in  reliance  on  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  risen  up  against  a church 
strong  in  immemorial  antiquity  and  catholic 
consent.  It  was  by  no  common  exertion  of 
intellectual  energy  that  they  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous  and  imperial  super- 
stition ; and  it  was  vain  to  expect  that,  im- 
mediately after  such  an  emancipation,  they 
would  patiently  submit  to  a new  spiritual 
tyranny.  Long  accustomed,  when  the  priest 
lifted  up  the  host,  to  bow  down  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  as  before  a present  God, 
they  had  learned  to  treat  the  mass  as  an 
idolatrous  mummery.  Long  accustomed  to 
regard  the  pope  as  tho  successor  of  the  chief 
of  the  apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of 
earth  and  heaven,  they  had  learned  to  regard 
him  as  the  beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of 
sin.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
immediately  transfer  to  an  upstart  authority 
the  homage  which  they  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Vatican ; that  they  would  submit  their 
private  judgment  to  the  authority  of  a church 
founded  on  private  judgment  alone  ; that  they 
would  be  afraid  to  dissent  from  teachers  who 
themselves  dissented  from  what  had  lately 
been  the  universal  faith  of  western  Christen- 
dom. It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  indignation 
which  must  have  been  fell  by  bold  and  in- 
quisitive spirits,  glorying  in  newly  acquired 
freedom,  when  an  institution  younger  by 
many  years  than  themselves,  an  institution 
which  had,  under  their  own  eyes,  gradually 
received  its  form  from  the  passions  and  inter- 
ests of  a court,  began  to  mimic  tho  lofty  stylo 
of  Rome. 

Since  these  men  could  not  bo  convinced,  it 
was  determined  that  they  should  be  perse- 
cuted. Persecution  produced  its  natural  ef- 
fects on  them.  It  found  them  a sect,  it  made 
them  a faction.  To  their  hatred  of  the  church 
was  now  added  haired  of  the  crown.  The 
two  sentiments  were  intermingled,  and  each 
embittered  tho  other.  The  opinions  of  tho 
Puritan  concerning  the  relation  of  ruler  and 


subject  were  widely  different  from  those  which 
were  inculcated  in  the  homilies.  His  favour- 
ite divines  had,  both  by  precept  and  by  exam- 
ple, encouraged  resistance  to  tyrantsand  per- 
secutors. His  fellow  Calvinists  in  France, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Scotland,  were  in  arms 
against  idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  His  no- 
tions, too,  respecting  the  government  of  tho 
state  look  a tinge  from  his  notions  respecting 
the  government  of  the  church.  Some  of  the 
sarcasms  w hich  were  popularly  thrown  on 
episcopacy  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  turned  against  royalty  ; and  many  of  the 
arguments  w hich  were  used  to  prove  thatspi- 
ritual power  was  best  lodged  in  a synod  seemed 
U>  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  temporal  power 
was  best  lodged  in  a parliament. 

Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Established 
Church  was,  from  interest,  from  principle, 
and  from  passion,  zealous  for  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, the  puritan  was,  from  interest, 
from  principle,  and  from  passion,  hostile  to 
them.  The  power  of  the  discontented  secta- 
ries was  great.  They  were  found  in  every 
rank;  but  they  were  strongest  among  tho 
mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  and  among 
tho  small  proprietors  in  the  country.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  began  to  return 
a majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
doubtless,  had  our  ancestors  been  then  at  li- 
berty to  lix  their  attention  entirely  on  do- 
mestic questions,  the  strife  betu  een  the  crown 
and  the  parliament  would  instantly  have  com- 
menced. But  that  was  no  season  for  internal 
dissensions.  It  might,  indeed,  well  bn  doubl- 
ed whether  the  lirmest  union  among  all  tho 
orders  of  the  stale  could  avert  tho  common 
danger  by  which  all  were  threatened.  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  and  reformed  Europe  woro 
struggling  for  death  or  life.  France,  c ivided 
against  herself,  had,  for  a time,  ceased  to  be 
of  any  account  in  Christendom.  The  English 
government  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  and,  while  persecuting  Presbyterians 
at  home,  extended  a powerful  protection  to 
Presbyterian  churches  abroad.  At  tho  head 
of  the  opposite  party  was  the  mightiest  prince 
of  the  ago,  a prince  who  ruled  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  East  and  tho 
West  Indies,  whose  armies  repeatedly  marched 
to  Paris,  and  whose  fleets  kept  the  coasts  of 
Devonshire  and  Sussex  in  alarm.  It  long 
seemed  probable  that  Englishmen  would  have 
to  fight  desperately  on  English  ground  for 
their  religion  and  independence.  Nor  were 
they  ever  for  a moment  free  from  apprehen- 
sions of  some  great  treason  ttt  home.  For  in 
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that  age  it  had  become  a point  of  conscience 
and  of  honour  with  many  men  of  generous 
natures  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  their  re- 
ligion. A succession  of  dark  plots  formed  by 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  life  of  the  queen, 
and  the  existence  of  the  nation,  kept  society 
in  constant  alarm.  Whatever  might  be  the 
faults  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  plain  that,  to  speak 
humanly,  the  fate  of  the  realm  and  of  all  re- 
formed churches  was  staked  on  the  security 
other  person  and  on  the  success  of  her  admi- 
nistration. To  strengthen  her  hands  was, 
therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a patriot  and  a 
Protestant ; and  that  duly  was  well  performed. 
The  Puritans,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  pri- 
sons to  which  she  had  sent  them,  prayed,  and 
with  no  simulated  fervour,  that  sho  might  bo 
kept  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  that  re- 
bellion might  be  put  down  under  her  feel,  and 
that  her  arms  might  bo  victorious  by  sea  and 
land.  One  of  the  most  stubborn  of  the  stub- 
born sect,  immediately  after  one  of  his  hands 
had  been  lopped  off  bv  the  executioner  for  an 
offence  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by 
his  intomperato  zeal,  waved  his  hat  with  the 
hand  which  was  still  left  him,  and  shouted 
“ Cod  save  the  Queen  I”  The  sentiment  with 
which  these  men  regarded  her  h is  descended 
to  their  posterity.  The  nonconformists,  ri- 
gorously as  she  treated  them,  havo,  as  a 
body,  always  venerated  her  memory.  (1) 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  there- 
fore, the  Puritans  in  tho  House  of  Commons, 
though  sometimes  mutinous,  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  array  themselves  in  systematic  opposi- 
tion to  the  government.  But.  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  the  successful  resistance  of 
tho  United  Provinces  to  the  Spanish  power, 
the  firm  establishment  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  death  of 
Philip  the  Second,  had  secured  tho  stale  and 
the  church  against  all  danger  from  abroad,  an 
obstinate  struggle,  destined  to  last  during 
several  generations,  instantly  began  at  home. 

It  was  in  the  parliament  of  1601  that  the 
opposition  which  had,  during  fdrly  years,  been 

(I)  The  puritan  historian,  Seale,  after  censuring 
the  cruelly  with  which  she  treated  the  sect  to  which 
he  belonged,  eoncludes  thus:  **  However,  notwith- 
standing all  these  blemishes,  tiueen  Elisabeth  stands 
upon  record  as  a w ise  and  politic  princess,  for  de- 
livering iter  kingdom  from  the  Uillieullies  in  which 
It  was  involved  at  tier  accession,  for  preserving  the 
Protestant  reformation  against  the  potent  attempts 
of  the  Pope,  tlie  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain  abroad, 

• and  the  oueen  of  Scots  and  her  Popish  subjects  at 
home — She  was  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived,  and  will  he  the  admiration  of  posterity.— 
History  of  the  Puritans,  Part  1.,  Chap,  vlli, 


silently  gathering  and  husbanding  strength, 
fought  its  lirst  great  battle  and  won  its  first 
victory.  The  ground  was  well  chosen,  Tho 
English  sovereigns  had  always  been  intrusted 
with  tho  supreme  direction  of  commercial 
police.  It  was  their  undoubted  prerogative  to 
regulate  coin,  weights,  and  measures,  and  to 
appoint  fairs,  markets,  and  ports.  Tho  line 
which  bounded  theiraulhnrity  over  trade  had, 
as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn.  They 
therefore,  us  usual,  encroached  on  the  pro- 
vince which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  legisla- 
ture. The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  pa- 
tiently borne,  till  it  becamo  serious.  But  at 
length  (he  queen  took  upon  herself  lo  grant 
patents  of  monopoly  by  scores.  There  was 
scarcely  a family  in  the  realm  which  did  not 
feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and 
extortion  w hich  litis  abuse  naturally  caused. 
Iron,  oil.  vinegar,  coal,  saltpetre,  lead,  starch, 
yarn,  skins,  leather,  glass,  could  be  bought 
only  at  exorbitant  prices.  Tho  House  of  Com- 
mons met  in  an  angry  and  determined  mood. 
It  was  in  vain  that  a courtly  minority  blamed 
the  speaker  for  suflcring  tho  acts  of  the 
queen's  highness  lo  be  called  in  question. 
The  language  of  tho  discontented  party  was 
high  and  menacing,  and  was  ecliotd  by  Ihc 
voice  of  the  whole  nation.  Tho  coach  of  the 
chief  minister  of  the  crown  was  surrounded 
by  an  indignant  populace,  who  cursed  the 
monopolies,  and  exclaimed  that  the  preroga- 
tive should  not  be  suffered  to  touch  the  old 
liberties  of  England.  There  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  be  some  danger  that  the  long  and 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have  a 
shameful  and  disastrous  end.  She,  however, 
withadmirablejudgment  and  temper,  declined 
the  contest,  pul  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
reforming  parly,  redressed  the  grievance, 
thanked  the  Commons,  in  touching  and  dig- 
nified language,  for  Iheir  lender  care  of  the 
general  weal,  brought  back  lo  herself  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her  successors 
a memorable  example  of  the  way  in  which  it 
behoves  a ruler  lo  deal  with  public  move- 
ments which  lie  has  nol  (he  means  of  resisting. 

In  the  year  1603  ihe  great  queen  died. 
That  year  is,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  tho 
most  important  epochs  in  our  history.  It  was 
then  that  both  Scotland  and  ln-1  ind  became 
parts  of  Ihe  same  empire  with  England. 
Both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  indeed,  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Planlagenels.  but  neither 
country  had  boon  patient  under  the  yoke. 
Scotland  had,  with  lieroc  energy,  vindicated 
her  independence,  had,  from  the  lime  of  Ho— 
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bo.rt  Bruce,  been  a separate  kingdom,  and  was 
now  joined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
in  a manner  which  rather  gratified  than 
wounded  her  national  pride.  Ireland  had 
never,  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second, 
been  able  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders  ; but 
she  had  struggled  against  them  long  and 
fiercely.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  English  power  in  that  island  was 
constantly  declining,  and,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  had  sunk  to  tho  lowest 
point.  The  Irish  dominions  of  that  prince 
consisted  only  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Louth,  of  some  parts  of  Meath  and  Kildare, 
and  of  a few  seaports  scattered  along  tho 
coast.  A largo  portion  even  of  Leinster  was 
not  yet  divided  into  counties.  Munster, 
Ulster,  and  Connaught  were  ruled  bv  petty 
sovereigns,  partly  Cells,  and  partly  degenerate 
Normans,  who  had  forgotten  their  origin  and 
had  adopted  the  Celtic  language  and  manners. 
But,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Eng- 
lish power  had  made  great  progress.  The 
half  savage  chieftains  who  reigned  beyond  tho 
pale  had  yielded  one  after  another  to  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Tudors.  At  length,  a few 
weeks  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  con- 
quest, which  had  been  begun  more  ihan  four 
hundred  years  before  by  Strongbow,  was 
completed  by  Mounljoy.  Scarcely  had  Jamas 
the  First  mounted  tho  English  throne  when 
the  last  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill  who  have  held 
the  rank  of  independent  princes  kissed  his 
hand  at  Whitehall.  Thenceforward  his  writs 
ran  and  his  judges  held  assizes  in  every  part 
of  Ireland ; and  tho  English  law  superseded 
tho  customs  which  had  prevailed  among  tho 
aboriginal  tribes. 

In  extent  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  nearly 
equal  lo  each  other,  and  were  together  nearly 
equal  (o  England,  but  were  much  less  thickly 
peopled  than  England,  and  were  very  far  be- 
hind England  in  wealth  and  civilisation.  Scot- 
land had  been  kept  back  by  the  sterility  of 
her  soil ; and,  in  the  midst  of  light,  tho  thick 
darkness  of  tho  middle  ages  still  rested  on 
Ireland. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Celtic  tribes  which  were  thinly 
scattered  over  tho  Hebrides  and  over  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  shires,  was 
of  the  same  blood  with  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, and  spoke  a tongue  which  did  not  differ 
from  the  purest  English  more  than  the  dia- 
lects of  Somersetshire  and  Lancashire  differed 
from  each  other.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary, 
the  population,  with  the  exception  of  tho  small 


English  colony  near  the  coast,  was  Celtic,  and 
still  kept  the  Celtic  speech  and  manners. 

In  natural  courage  and  intelligence  lioth 
Ihe  nations  which  now  became  connected  with 
England  ranked  high.  In  perseverance,  in self- 
command,  in  forethought,  in  all  the  qualitios 
which  conduce  lo  success  in  life,  tho  Scots 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Irish,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  distinguished  by  quali- 
ties w hich  lend  lo  make  men  interesting  ra- 
ther than  prosperous.  They  were  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  race,  easily  moved  to  tears  or 
to  laughter,  to  fury  or  to  love.  Alone  among 
tho  nations  of  northern  Europe  they  had  the 
susceptibility,  tho  vivacity,  the  natural  turn 
for  acting  and  rhetoric,  which  are  indigenous 
on  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
mental  cultivation  Scotland  had  an  indis- 
putable superiority.  Though  that  kingdom 
was  then  the  poorest  in  Christendom,  it  already 
vied  in  every  branch  of  learning  with  tho 
most  favoured  countries.  Scotsmen  whose 
dwellings  and  whose  fond  were  as  wretched  as 
those  of  Ihe  Icelanders  of  our  time,  wrote 
Latin  verse  with  more  than  the  delicacy  of 
Vida.’and  made  discoveries  in  science  w hich 
would  have  added  to  tho  renow  n of  Galileo. 
Ireland  could  boast  of  no  Buchanan  or  Napier. 
The  genius  with  which  her  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants were  largely  endowed  showed  itself  as 
yet  only  in  ballads  w hich,  wild  and  rugged  as 
they  were,  seemed  to  the  judging  eye  of 
Spenser  to  contain  a portion  of  the  pure  gold 
of  poetry. 

Scotland  in  becoming  part  of  Ihe  British 
monarchy  preserved  all  her  dignity.  Having 
during  many  generations  courageously  with- 
stood the  English  arms,  she  was  now  joined 
lo  her  stronger  neighbour  on  the  most  ho- 
nourable terms.  Site  gave  a king  instead  of 
receiving  one.  She  retained  her  own  consti- 
tution and  laws.  Her  tribunals  and  parlia- 
ments remained  entirely  independent  of  the 
tribunals  and  parliaments  which  sale  at  West- 
minster. The  administration  of  Scotland  was 
in  Scottish  hands ; for  no  Englishman  had 
any  motive  to"  emigrate  northward,  and  to 
contend  with  the  shrewdest  and  most  perti- 
nacious of  all  races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped 
together  in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries. 
Meanwhile  Scottish  adienturers  poured  south- 
ward, and  obtained  in  all  the  walks  of  life  a 
prosperity  which  excited  much  envy,  but 
which  was  in  general  only  the  just  reward  of 
prudence  and  industry.  Nevertheless  Scot- 
land by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  ordained 
for  every  country  which  is  connected,  but 
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nol  incorporated,  with  another  country  of 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  she  was,  during  more 
than  a century,  really  treated,  in  many  re- 
spects. as  a subject  province. 

Ireland  was  undisguisedly  governed  as  a de- 
pendency won  by  the  sword.  Her  rude  natio- 
nal institutions  had  perished.  Tho  English 
colonists  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  tho 
mother  country,  without  whose  support  thov 
could  not  exist,  and  indemnified  themselves 
by  trampling  on  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  settled.  The  parliament  which  met  at 
Dublin  could  pass  no  law  which  had  not 
previously  been  approved  by  the  English 
Privy  Council.  The  authority  of  the  English 
legislature  extended  over  Ireland.  The  exe- 
cutive administration  was  intrusted  to  men 
taken  either  front  England  or  from  the  Eng- 
lish pale,  and  regarded  as  foreigners,  and 
even  as  enemies,  by  the  Celtic  population. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  made  Ireland  to  differ  from  Scot- 
land romains  to  be  noticed.  Scotland  waspro- 
testant.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  move- 
ment of  the  popular  mind  against  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Church  been  so  rapid  and  violent. 
The  reformers  had  vanquished,  deposed,  and 
imprisoned  their  idolatrous  sovereign.  They 
would  not  endure  ovon  such  a compromise  as 
had  been  effected  in  F.ngland.  They  had  es- 
tablished the  Calvinislic  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship;  and  they  made  little  distinction 
between  popery  and  prelacy,  the  Mass  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Unfortunately 
for  Scotland  the  prince  w hom  she  sent  to  go- 
vern a fairer  inh  rilance  had  been  so  much 
annoyed  by  tho  pertinacity  with  which  her 
theologians  had  asserted  against  him  fhe  pri- 
vileges of  the  synod  and  the  pulpit,  that  he 
haled  the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  she 
was  fondly  attached  as  much  as  it  was  in  his 
effeminate  nature  to  hate  anything,  and  had 
no  sooner  mounted  ihe  English  throne  than 
he  began  to  show  an  intolerant  zeal  for  the 
government  and  ritual  of  Ihe  English  Church. 

Tho  Irish  were  the  only  people  of  northern 
Europe  who  had  remained  true  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. This  is  to  bo  partly  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  some  centuries 
behind  their  neighbours  in  knowledge.  But 
other  causes  had  co-operated.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  been  a national  as  well  as  a moral  re- 
volt. It  had  been  not  only  an  insurrection  of 
the  laity  against  the  clergy,  but  also  an  in- 
surrection of  all  tho  branches  of  the  great 
German  race  against  an  alien  domination.  It 


is  a most  significant  circumstance  that  no 
large  society  of  which  the  tongue  is  not  Teu- 
tonic has  ever  turned  Protestant,  and  that, 
wherever  a language  derived  from  that  of  an- 
cient Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modern 
Romo  to  this  day  prevails.  The  patriotism  of 
the  Irish  had  taken  a peculiar  direction.  Tho 
object  of  their  animosity  was  not  Rome,  but 
England ; and  they  had  especial  reason  toabhor 
those  English  sovereigns  who  had  been  the 
chiefs  of  the  great  schism,  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Elizabeth.  During  the  vain  struggle 
which  two  generations  of  Mdesian  princes 
maintained  against  the  Tudors,  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  national  enthusiasm  became  in- 
separably blended  in  the  minds  of  the  van- 
quished race.  The  new  fend  of  Protestant 
and  Papist  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  Saxon  and 
Celt,  Tho  English  conquerors,  meanwhile, 
neglected  all  legitimate  means  of  conversion. 
No  pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered 
nation  with  instructors  capable  of  making 
themselves  understood.  No  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  put  forth  in  the  Erse  language. 
The  government  contented  itself  with  setting 
up  a vast  hierarchy  of  Protestant  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  rectors,  who  did  nothing,  and 
who,  for  doing  nothing,  were  paid  out  of  the 
spoils  of  a church  loved  and  revered  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  state  both  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Ireland  which  might  well  excite 
Ihe  painful  apprehensions  of  a far-sighted 
statesman.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  Ihe 
appearance  of  tranquillity.  For  the  first  lime 
all  the  British  isles  were  peaceably  united  un- 
der one  sceptre. 

It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of  England 
among  European  nations  ought,  from  this 
epoch,  to  have  greatly  increased.  The  terri- 
tory which  her  new  king  governed  was,  in 
extent,  nearly  double  that  which  Elizabeth 
hod  inherited.  His  empire  was  also  the  most 
complete  within  itself,  and  the  most  securo 
from  attack,  that  was  to  bo  found  in  the 
world.  Tho  Plantagencls  and  Tudors  had 
been  repeatedly  under  tho  necessity  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  Srotland,  while 
engaged  in  continental  war.  The  long  con- 
flict in  Ireland  had  been  a severe  and  perpe- 
tual drain  on  their  resources.  Vet,  even  under 
such  disadvantages,  those  sovereigns  had  been 
highly  considered  throughout  Christendom. 
It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
combine  (.would  form  a state  second  to  none 
that  then  existed. 
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All  such  expectations  were  strangely  dis- 
appointed. On  tho  day  of  the  accession  of 
James  the  First  our  country  descended  from 
the  rank  which  she  had  hitherto  held,  and 
began  to  bo  regarded  as  a power  hardly  of  the 
second  order.  During  many  years  the  great 
British  monarchy,  under  four  successive 
princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  scarcely 
a more  important  member  of  the  European 
system  than  the  little  kingdom  of  Scotland 
had  previously  been.  This,  however,  is  little 
to  be  regretted.  Of  James  the  First,  as  of 
John,  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  his  administra- 
tion had  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  our  country,  and 
that  we  owe  more  to  his  weaknesses  and 
meannesses  than  to  tho  wisdom  and  courage 
of  much  better  sovereigns,  lie  came  to  the 
throne  at  a critical  moment.  The  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  either  the  king  must 
become  absolute,  or  the  parliament  must 
control  the  whole  executive  administration. 
Had  he  been  like  Henry  the  Fourth,  like  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau,  or  like  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a 
valiant,  active,  and  politic  ruler,  had  he  put 
himself  at  tho  head  of  the  Protestants  of 
Europe,  had  he  gained  great  victories  over 
Tilly  and  Spinola,  had  he  adorned  Westmin- 
ster with  the  spoils  of  Bavarian  monasteries 
and  Flemish  cathedrals,  had  he  hung  Aus- 
trian and  Castilian  banners  in  St.  Paul’s,  and 
had  he  found  himself,  after  great  achieve- 
ments, at  the  head  of  lifty  thousand  troops, 
brave,  well  disciplined,  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  person,  the  English  parliament 
would  soon  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
name.  Happily  he  was  not  a man  to  play 
such  a part.  He  began  his  administration 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  raged 
during  many  years  between  England  and 
Spain  ; and  from  that  time  he  shunned  hos- 
tilities with  a caution  which  was  proof  against 
the  insults  of  his  neighbours  and  the  cla- 
mours of  his  subjects.  Not  till  the  last  year 
of  his  life  could  the  influence,  of  his  son,  his 
favourite,  his  parliament,  and  his  people  com- 
bined, induce  him  to  strike  one  feeble  blow  in 
defence  of  his  family  and  of  his  religion.  It 
was  well  for  those  w hom  he  governed  that 
in  this  matter  he  disregarded  their  wishes. 
Tho  effect  of  his  pacific  policy  was.  that  in 
his  time  no  regular  troops  were  needed,  and 
that,  while  France,  Spain.  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Germany  swarmed  with  mercenary  sol- 
diers, the  defence  of  our  island  was  still  con- 
fided to  the  militia. 

As  the  king  had  no  standing  army,  and 
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did  not  even  attempt  to  form  one,  it  would 
have  been  wise  in  hint  to  avoid  any  conflict 
with  his  people.  But  such  was  his  indiscre- 
tion that,  while  he  altogether  neglected  the 
means  which  alone  could  make  him  really 
absolute,  he  constantly  put  forward,  in  the 
most  offensive  form,  claims  of  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  ever  dreamed.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  those  strange  theories,  which 
Filmer  afterwards  formed  into  a system,  and 
w hich  became  the  badge  of  the  most  violent 
class  of  Tories  and  high  churchmen,  first 
emerged  into  notice.  It  was  gravely  main- 
tained that  the  Supreme  Being  regarded  he- 
reditary monarchy,  as  opposed  to  other  forms 
of  government,  with  peculiar  favour;  that 
the  rule  of  succession  in  order  of  primogeni- 
ture was  a divine  institution,  anterior  to  the 
Christian,  and  even  to  the  Mosaic  dispense 
tion  ; that  no  human  power,  not  even  that 
of  the  whole  legislature,  no  length  of  adverse 
possession,  though  it  extended  to  ten  centu- 
ries, could  deprive  the  legitimate  prince  of  his 
rights ; that  his  authority  was  necessarily  al- 
ways despotic ; that  the  laws  by  which,  in 
England  and  in  other  countries,  the  prero- 
gative was  limited,  were  to  bo  regarded 
merely  as  concessions,  which  the  sovereign 
had  freely  made  and  might  at  his  pleasure 
resume ; and  that  any  treaty  into  w hich  a 
king  might  enter  with  his  people  was  merely 
a declaration  of  his  present  intentions,  and 
not  a contract  of  which  the  performance 
could  bo  demanded.  It  is  evident  that  this 
theory,  though  intended  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  government,  altogether  un- 
settles them  . Did  the  divine  and  immutable 
law  of  primogeniture  admit  females  or  ex- 
clude them  ? On  either  supposition  half  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  must  be  usurpers, 
reigning  in  defiance  of  the  commands  of  Hea- 
ven, and  might  be  justly  dispossessed  by  the 
rightful  heirs.  These  absurd  doctrines  re- 
ceived no  countenance  from  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment ; for  in  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that 
the  chosen  people  were  blamed  and  punished 
for  desiring  a king,  and  that  they  were  after- 
wards commanded  to  withdraw  their  alle- 
giance from  him.  Their  whole  history,  far 
from  favouring  the  notion  that  primogeni- 
ture is  of  divine  institution,  would  rather 
seem  to  indicate  that  younger  brothers  arc 
under  the  especial  protection  of  Heaven.  Isaac 
was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  nor  Jacob 
of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of  Jacob,  nor  David  of 
Jesse,  nor  Solomon  of  David.  Indeed  the 
order  of  seniority  among  children  is  seldom 
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strictly  regarded  in  countries  where  polygamy 
U practised.  Neither  did  the  system  of  Fil- 
mer  receive  any  countenance  from  those  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  which  describe 
government  as  an  ordinance  of  tiod ; for  the 
government  under  which  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  lived  was  not  an  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  Roman  emperors  were  re- 
publican magistrates,  named  by  the  Senate. 
None  of  them  pretended  to  rule  by  right  of 
birth  ; and,  in  fact,  both  Tiberius,  to  whom 
Christ  commanded  that  tribute  should  be 
given,  and  Nero,  whom  Paul  directed  the  Ro- 
mans to  obey,  were,  according  to  the  patri- 
archal theory  of  government,  usurpers.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  would  have  been  regarded 
as  heretical ; for  it  was  altogether  incompa- 
tible with  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  a doctrine  unknown  to  the 
founders  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Homily  on  Wilful  Rebellion  had  strongly,  and 
indeed  too  strongly,  inculcated  submission  to 
constituted  authority ; but  had  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  hereditary  and  elective 
monarchies,  or  between  monarchies  and  re- 
publics. Indeed  most  of  the  predecessors  of 
James  would,  from  personal  motives,  havo 
regarded  the  patriarchal  theory  of  govern- 
ment with  aversion.  William  Rufus,  Henry 
the  First,  Stephen,  John,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  all 
reigned  in  defiance  of  the  strict  rule  of  de- 
scent. A grave  doubt  hung  over  the  legiti- 
macy both  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  It  was 
impossible  that  both  Catherine  of  Aragon  and 
Anne  Boleyn  could  havo  been  lawfully  mar- 
ried to  Henry  the  Eighth ; and  tho  highest 
authority  in  the  realm  had  pronounced  that 
neither  was  so.  The  Tudors,  far  from  con- 
sidering the  law  of  succession  ns  a divine  and 
unchangeable  institution,  were  constantly 
tampering  with  it.  Henry  the  Eighth  obtain- 
ed an  act  of  parliament,  giving  him  power  to 
leave  the  crown  by  will,  and  actually  made  a 
will  to  tho  prejudice  of  tho  royal  family  of 
Scotland.  Edward  the  Sixth,  unauthorised 
by  parliament,  assumed  a similar  power,  with 
the  full  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  re- 
formers. Elizabeth,  conscious  that  her  own 
title  was  open  to  grave  objection,  and  unw  ill- 
ing  to  admit  even  a reversionary  right  in 
her  rival  and  enemy,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in- 
duced the  parliament  to  pass  a law,  enacting 
that  whoever  should  dony  the  competency  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  with  tho  assent  of 


the  estates  of  the  realm,  to  alter  the  succes- 
sion, should  suffer  death  as  a traitor.  But 
the  situation  of  James  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  Elizabeth.  Far  inferior  to  her 
in  abilities  and  in  popularity,  regarded  by  the 
English  as  an  alien,  and  excluded  from  the 
throne  by  the  testament  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  king  of  Scots  was  yet  the  undoubted  heir 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  of  Egbert. 
He  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest  in  in- 
culcating the  superstitious  notion,  that  birth 
confers  rights  anterior  to  law.  and  unalterable 
by  law.  It  was  a notion,  moreover,  well 
suited  to  his  intellect  and  temper.  It  soon 
found  many  advocates  among  those  who 
aspired  to  his  favour,  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress among  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a repub- 
lican spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  strongly 
in  the  parliament  and  in  the  country,  tho 
claims  of  the  monarch  took  a monstrous  form 
which  would  have  disgusted  tho  proudest  and 
most  arbitrary  of  those  who  had  preceded  him 
on  the  throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his  skill  in 
what  he  called  kingcraft ; and  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  even  to  imagine  a course  more  di- 
rectly opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft 
than  that  which  he  followed.  Tho  policy  of 
wise  rulers  has  always  been  to  disguise  strong 
acts  under  popular  forms.  It  was  thus  that 
Augustus  and  Napoleon  established  absolute 
monarchies,  while  the  public  regarded  them 
merely  as  eminent  citizens  invested  with  tem- 
porary magistracies.  The  policy  of  James 
was  the  direct  reverse  of  theirs.  He  enraged 
and  alarmed  his  parliament  by  constantly 
telling  them  that  they  held  their  privileges 
merely  during  his  pleasure,  and  that  they  had 
no  more  business  to  enquire  what  he  might 
lawfully  do  than  what  the  Deity  might  law- 
fully do.  Vet  he  quailed  before  them,  aban- 
doned minister  after  minister  to  their  ven- 
geance, and  suffered  them  to  tease  him  into 
acts  directly  opposed  to  his  strongest  inclina- 
tions. Thus  the  indignation  excited  by  his 
claims  and  the  scorn  excited  by  his  concessions 
went  on  grow  ing  together.  By  his  fondness  for 
worthless  minions,  and  by  the  sanction  which 
he  gave  to  their  tyranny  and  rapacity,  he  kept 
discontent  constantly  alive.  His  cowardice, 
his  childishness,  his  pedantry,  his  ungainly 
person  and  manners,  his  provincial  accent, 
made  him  an  object  of  derision.  Even  in  his 
virtues  and  accomplishments  there  was  some- 
thing eminently  unkingly.  Thus,  during  the 
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whole  course  of  his  reign,  all  tho  venerable 
associations  by  which  the  throne  had  long 
been  fenced  were  gradually  losing  their 
strength.  During  two  hundred  years  all  the 
sovereigns  who  had  ruled  England,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the 
Sixth,  had  been  strong-minded,  high-spirited, 
courageous,  and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost 
all  had  possessed  abilities  above  the  ordinary 
level.  It  was  no  light  thing  that,  on  the  very 
event  the  decisive  struggle  between  our  kings 
and  their  parliaments,  royalty  should  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  world  stammering,  slobbering, 
shedding  unmanly  tears,  trembling ata  drawn 
sword,  and  talking  in  the  style  alternately  of 
a buffoon  and  of  a pedagogue. 

In  tho  mean  time  the  religions  dissensions, 
by  which,  from  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  Protestant  body  had  been  distracted,  had 
become  more  formidable  than  ever.  The  in- 
terval which  had  separated  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Puritans  from  Cranmer  and  Jewel  was 
small  indeed  when  compared  with  the  inter- 
val which  separated  the  third  generation  of 
Puritans  from  Laud  and  Hammond.  While 
the  recollection  of  Mary's  cruelties  was  still 
fresh,  while  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  party 
still  inspired  apprehension,  w hile  Spain  still 
retained  ascendency  and  aspired  to  universal 
dominion,  all  tho  reformed  sects  knew  that 
they  had  a strong  common  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity  which 
they  felt  towards  each  other  was  languid  when 
compared  w ith  the  animosity  w hich  thov  all 
felt  towards  Home.  Conformists  and  noncon- 
formists had  heartily  joined  in  enacting  penal 
laws  of  extreme  soverily  against  the  Papists. 
But  when  more  than  half  a century  of  undis- 
turbed possession  had  given  confidence  to  the 
Established  Church,  when  nine  tenths  of  the 
nation  had  become  heartily  Protestant,  when 
England  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
when  there  was  no  danger  that  Popery  would 
be  forced  by  foreign  arms  on  the  nation,  when 
the  last  confessors  who  had  stood  before  Bon- 
ner had  passed  away,  a change  took  place  in 
the  feeling  of  Lite  Anglican  clergy.  Their 
hostility  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and 
discipline  was  considerably  mitigated.  Their 
dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  daily.  Tho  controversies,  which 
had  from  the  beginning  divided  the  Protestant 
party,  took  such  a form  as  made  reconciliation 
hopeless ; and  new  controversies  of  still  great- 
er importance  were  added  to  the  old  subjects 
of  dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  had 
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retained  episcopacy  as  an  ancient,  a decent, 
and  a convenient  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  had 
not  declared  that  form  of  church  government 
to  be  of  divine  institution.  We  have  already 
seen  how  low  an  estimate  Crannior  had  formed 
of  the  office  of  a bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, Jewel,  Cooper,  Whitgift,  and  other 
eminent  doctors  defended  prelary  as  innocent, 
as  useful,  as  what  the  state  might  lawfully 
establish,  as  what,  when  established  by  tho 
state,  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  ci- 
tizen. But  they  never  denied  that  a Christian 
community  without  a bishop  might  be  a pure 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  they  regarded  the 
Protestants  of  the  Continent  as  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  with  themselves.  English- 
men in  England  wore  indeed  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  bishop,  as 
they  were  bound  lo acknow  ledge  the  authority 
of  tho  sheriff  and  of  tho  coroner ; hut  the  obli- 
gation was  purely  local.  An  English  church- 
man, nay  even  an  English  prelate,  if  ho  wont 
to  Holland,  conformed  without  scruple  to  the 
established  religion  of  Holland.  Abroad  the 
ambassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  Ja lot's  went  in 
state  lo  the  very  worship  which  Elizabeth 
and  James  persecuted  at  home,  and  care- 
fully abstained  from  decorating  their  private 
chapels  after  the  Anglican  fashion,  lest 
scandal  should  be  given  to  weaker  brethren. 
It  was  even  held  that  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  entitled  to  plaee  and  voice  in 
(ecumenical  councils.  When  the  Stales  Ge- 
neral of  the  United  Provinces  convoked  at 
Dort  a synod  of  doctors  not  episcopallv  or- 
dained. an  English  bishop  and  an  English 
dean,  commissioned  by  the  bead  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  sate  with  those  doctors,  preach- 
ed to  them,  and  vole  I with  them  on  the 
gravest  questions  of  theology.  (1)  Nay,  many 
English  benefices  were  held  by  divines  who 
had  been  admitted  to  tho  ministry  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  form  used  on  the  Continent ; nor  was 
reordinaiion  by  a bishop  in  such  cases  then 
thought  necessary,  or  even  lawful. 

But  a new  race  of  divines  was  already  rising 
in  the  Church  of  England.  In  their  view  tho 
episcopal  oftke  was  essential  lo  the  welfare  of 
a Christian  society  and  to  the  eflicacy  of  the 
most  solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  To  that 
oflice  belonged  certain  high  and  sacred  privi- 

(I)  Joseph  mill,  then  (lean  of  Worcester,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Norwich,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners. In  his  lire  of  himself,  he  says.  "My  un- 
worthiness was  named  for  one  of  the  assistants  of 
that  honouratdc,  grave,  and  reverend  meeting."  To 
high  churchmen  this  humility  will  seem  not  a little 
out  of  place. 
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leges,  which  no  human  power  could  give  or 
take  away.  A church  might  as  well  be  with- 
out the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  as  without  the  apostolical 
orders;  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  corruptions,  had  retained 
the  apostolical  orders,  was  nearer  to  primitive 
purity  than  those  reformed  societies  which 
had  rashly  set  up,  in  oppo-ition  to  the  divine 
model,  a system  invented  by  men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  defenders  of  the  Anglican  ritual  had 
generally  contented  themselves  with  saying 
that  it  might  be  used  without  sin,  and  that, 
therefore,  none  but  a perverse  and  undutiful 
subject  would  refuse  to  use  it  when  enjoined 
to  do  so  by  the  magistrate.  Now,  however, 
that  rising  party  w hich  claimed  for  the  polity 
of  the  church  u celestial  origin  began  to  as- 
cribe to  her  services  a now  dignity  and  im- 
portance. It  was  hinted  that,  if  the  esta- 
blished worship  had  any  fault,  that  fault  was 
extreme  simplicity,  and  that  the  Reformers 
had,  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
abolished  many  ancient  ceremonies  which 
might  with  advantage  havo  been  retained. 
Days  and  places  were  again  held  in  myslo- 
rious  veneration.  Some  practices  which  had 
long  been  disused,  and  which  were  commonly 
regarded  as  superstitious  mummeries,  were 
revived.  Paintings  and  carvings,  w hich  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  lirst  generation  of 
Protestants,  became  the  objects  of  a respect 
and  veneration  such  as  to  many  seemed  idola- 
trous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  the  old  church 
had  been  more  detested  by  the  Reformers 
than  the  honour  paid  to  celibacy.  They  held 
that  the  doctrine  of  Rome  on  this  subject  had 
been  prophetically  condemned  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  as  a doctrine  of  devils  ; and  they  dwelt 
much  on  the  crimes  and  scandals  which 
seemed  to  prove  the  justice  of  this  aw  ful  de- 
nunciation. Luther  had  evinced  his  own 
opinion  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  espousing 
a nun.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops 
and  priests  w ho  had  died  by  lire  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  had  left  wives  and  children. 
Now,  however,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that 
the  old  monastic  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the 
Church  of  England;  that  there  was  in  high 
quarters  a prejudice  against  married  priests  ; 
that  even  laymen,  who  called  themselves 
Protestants,  had  mado  resolutions  of  celibacy 
which  almost  amounted  to  vows ; nay,  that  a 
minister  of  the  established  religion  had  set 
up  a nunnery,  in  which  the  psalms  wore 


chauntod  at  midnight,  by  a company  of  vir- 
gins dedicated  to  God.  (1) 

Nor  was  this  all.  A class  of  questions  as  to 
which  the  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  first  generation  of  Puritans  had  dif- 
fered little  or  not  at  all,  began  to  furnish 
matter  for  fierce  disputes.  The  controversies 
which  had  divided  the  Protestant  body  in  its 
infancy  had  related  almost  exclusively  to 
church  government  and  to  ceremonies.  There 
had  been  no  serious  quarrel  between  the  con- 
tending parties  on  points  of  metaphysical 
theology.  The  doctrines  held  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  hierarchy  touching  original  sin,  faith, 
grace,  predestination,  and  election,  were 
those  w hich  are  popularly  called  Calvinislic. 
Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  her 
favourite  prelate,  Archbishop  VVhilgift,  drew 
up,  in  concert  with  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
other  theologians,  the  celebrated  instrument 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  articles. 
In  that  instrument  tho  most  startling  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  are  affirmed  with  a dis- 
tinctness which  would  shock  many  who,  in 
our  ago,  are  reputed  Calvinists.  One  clergy- 
man, who  took  the  opposite  side,  and  spoke 
harshly  of  Calvin,  was  arraigned  for  his  pre- 
sumption by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  escaped  punishment  only  by  expressing 
his  firm  belief  in  the  tenets  of  reprobation 
and  final  perseverance,  and  his  sorrow  for  the 
offence  which  ho  had  given  to  pious  meii  by 
reflectingon  the  great  French  Reformer.  The 
school  of  divinity,  of  which  Hooker  was  tho 
chief,  occupies  a midtile  place  between  the 
school  of  Cranmer  and  tho  school  of  Laud  ; 
and  Honker  has,  in  modern  times,  been 
claimed  by  the  Arminians  as  an  ally.  Yet 
Hooker  pronounced  Calvin  to  havo  been  a 
man  superior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  divine 
that  France  had  produced ; a man  to  whom 
thousands  wore  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,  but  who  was  himself  indebted 
to  God  alone.  When  (ho  Artninian  controversy 
arose  in  Holland,  the  English  government 
and  the  English  Church  lent  strong  support 
to  the  Calvinistic  party  ; nor  is  the  English 
name  altogether  frets  from  the  stain  which 
has  been  left  on  that  parly  by  the  impri- 
sonment of  Grotius  and  the  judicial  murder  of 
Bameveldt. 

But,  even  before  the  meeting  of  tho  Dutch 
synod,  that  part  of  the  Anglican  clergy  which 

(O  Peri. 'ini's  Life  of  Fcrrar.  the  Artninian  Nun- 
nery, or  a Brief  Deacriptiou  of  tins  late  erected  mo- 
nastics! Place  called  the  Artninian  N'unnery,  at  Little 
bidding,  in  Huntingdonshire,  nut. 
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was  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Calvinistic  church 
government  and  to  tho  Calvinistic  worship  had 
begun  to  regard  with  dislike  the  Calvinistic 
metaphysics ; and  this  feeling  was  very  natu- 
rally strengthened  by  the  gross  injustice,  in- 
solence, and  cruelty  of  the  party  which  was 
prevalent  at  Dort.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  a 
doctrine  less  austerely  logical  than  that  of  the 
early  Reformers,  but  more  agreeable  to  the  po- 
pular notions  of  tho  divine  justice  and  bene- 
volence, spread  fast  and  wide.  The  infection 
soon  reached  the  court.  Opinions  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no  clergy- 
man could  have  avowed  without  imminent 
risk  of  being  stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now 
the  best  title  to  preferment.  A divine  of  that 
age.  who  was  asked  by  a simple  country  gen- 
tleman what  the  Arminians  held,  answered, 
with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  that  they  held  all 
the  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England. 

While  a section  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
quitted,  in  one  direction,  tho  position  which 
they  had  originally  occupied,  a section  of  the 
Puritan  body  departed,  in  a direction  diame- 
trically opposite,  from  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers.  The  persecution  which 
the  separatists  had  undergone  had  been  severe 
enough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe  enough  to 
destroy.  They  had  not  been  tamed  into  sub- 
mission, but  baited  into  savageness  and 
stubbornness.  After  the  fashion  of  oppressed 
sects,  they  mistook  their  own  vindictive  feel- 
ings for  emotions  of  piety*  encouraged  in 
themselves  bv  reading  and  meditation  a dis- 
position to  brood  over  their  wrongs,  and, 
when  they  had  worked  themselves  up  into 
haling  their  encmios,  imagined  that  they 
were  only  hating  the  enemies  of  Heaven. 
In  the  New  Testament  there  was  little  in- 
deed which,  even  when  perverted  by  the 
most  disingenuous  exposition,  could  seem 
to  countenance  tho  indulgence  of  malevolent 
passions.  But  the  Old  Testament  contain- 
ed the  history  of  a race  selected  by  God  to 
be  witnesses  of  his  unity  and  ministers  of 
his  vengeance,  and  specially  commanded  by 
him  to  do  many  things  which,  if  dono  with- 
out his  special  command,  would  have  been 
atrocious  crimes.  In  such  a history  it  was 
not  difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy  spirits  to 
find  much  that  might  bn  distorted  to  suit 
their  wishes.  The  extreme  Puritans  therefore 
began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament  a prefer- 
ence, which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly 
avow  even  to  themselves;  but  which  showed 
itself  in  all  their  sentiments  and  habits. 
They  paid  to  the  Hebrew  language  a respect 


which  they  refused  to  that  tongue  in  which 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul  have  come  down  to  us.  They  baptized 
theic  children  by  the  names,  not  of  Christian 
saints,  but  of  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  warriors. 
In  delianco  of  tho  express  and  reiterated  de- 
clarations of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they  turned 
the  weekly  festival  by  which  the  church  li  id, 
from  the  primitive  times,  commemorated  the 
resurrection  of  her  Lord,  into  a Jewish  Sab- 
bath. They  sought  for  principles  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  for  prece- 
dents to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  tho 
books  of  Judges  and  Kings.  Their  thoughts 
and  discourse  ran  much  on  acts  which  were 
assuredly  not  recorded  as  examples  for  our 
imitation.  The  prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces 
a captive  king,  tho  rebel  general  who  gave 
the  blood  of  a queen  to  the  dogs,  the  matron 
w ho,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith,  and  of  tho 
laws  of  eastern  hospitality,  drove  tho  nail  into 
the  brain  of  the  fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed 
at  her  board,  and  who  was  sleeping  under  the 
shadow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed  as  models 
to  Christians  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of 
princes  and  prelates.  Morals  and  manners 
were  subjected  to  a code  resembling  that  of 
the  synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  was  in 
its  worst  state.  The  dress,  the  deportment, 
the  language,  the  studies,  the  amusements  of 
the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on  principles 
resembling  those  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  proud 
of  their  washed  hands  and  broad  phylac- 
teries, taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a sabbath- 
breaker  and  a wine-bibber.  It  was  a sin 
to  hang  garlands  on  a Maypole,  to  drink  a 
friend’s  health,  to  fly  a hawk,  to  hunt  a slag, 
to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  lovelocks,  to  put 
starch  into  a ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to 
read  the  Fairy  Queen.  Rules  such  as  these, 
rules  w hich  would  have  appeared  insupport- 
able to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther, 
and  contemptible  to  liic  serene  and  philoso- 
phical intellect  of  Zwingle,  throw  over  all  life 
a more  than  monastic  gloom.  The  learning 
and  eloquence  by  which  the  great  reformers 
had  been  eminently  distinguished,  and  to 
which  they  had  been,  in  no  small  measure, 
indebted  for  their  success,  were  regarded  by 
the  new  school  of  Protestants  with  suspicion, 
if  not  with  aversion.  Some  precisians  had 
scruples  about  tcarliing  (he  Latin  grammar, 
b cause  the  names  of  Mars,  Bacchus,  and 
Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine  arts  were 
all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal  of  the 
organ  was  superstitious.  The  light  music  of 
Ben  Jenson's  masques  was  dissolute.  Half 
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the  fine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous, 
and  the  other  half  indecent.  The  exlrctno 
Puritan  was  at  once  known  from  other  men 
by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour 
solemnity  of  his  face,  the  upturned  white  of 
his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with  which  he 
spoke,  and  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect, 
lie  employed,  on  every  occasion,  the  imagery 
and  style  of  Scripture.  Hebraisms  violently 
introduced  into  the  English  language,  and 
metaphors  borrowed  from  the  boldest  lyric 
poetry  of  remote  age,  and  country,  and  applied 
to  the  common  concerns  of  English  life,  were 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  cant, 
which  moved,  not  without  cause,  the  derision 
both  of  prelatists  and  libertines. 

Thus  the  political  and  religious  schism 
which  had  originated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  constantly  widening. 
Theories  tending  to  Turkish  despotism  were 
in  fashion  at  Whitehall.  Theories  lending 
to  republicanism  were  in  favour  with  a large 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  vio- 
lent Prelatists  who  were,  to  a man,  zealous 
for  prerogative,  and  the  violent  Puritans  who 
were,  to  a man,  zealous  for  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  regarded  each  other  with  animo- 
sity more  intense  than  that  which,  in  the 
preceding  generation,  had  existed  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in  this  stale, 
the  country,  after  a peace  of  many  years,  at 
length  engaged  in  a war  which  required  stre- 
nuous exertions.  This  war  hastened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  great  constitutional  crisis.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  king  should  have  a 
large  military  force.  He  could  not  have  such 
a force  without  money.  He  could  not  legally 
raise  money  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. It  followed,  therefore,  that  he  must 
either  administer  the  government  in  con- 
formity with  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  must  venture  on  such  a violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  as  had  been 
unknown  during  several  centuries.  The 
Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors  had,  if  is  true, 
occasionally  supplied  a deficiency  in  their  re- 
venue by  a benetolmceor  a forced  loan  ; but 
these  expedients  were  always  of  a temporary 
nature.  To  meet  the  regular  charge  of  a 
long  war  by  regular  taxation,  imposed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
was  a course  which  Henry  the  Eighth  himself 
would  not  have  dared  to  lake.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  (hat  the  decisivo  hour  was  approach- 
ing, and  that  the  English  parliament  would 
vot.  i. 


soon  cither  share  the  fate  of  the  senates  of  the 
continent,  or  obtain  supreme  ascendency  in 
the  state. 

Juslatihisconjnnc'.ure  Jamesdi  ;d.  Charles 
the  First  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had 
received  from  nature  a far  better  understand- 
ing, a far  stronger  will,  and  a far  keener  and 
firmer  temper  than  his  father’s.  lie  bad  in- 
herited his  father's  political  theories,  and  was 
much  more  disposed  than  his  father  to  carry 
them  into  practice.  He  was,  like  his  father, 
a zealous  episcopalian.  Ho  was,  moreover, 
what  his  father  had  never  been,  a zeal  >us  Ar- 
minian,  and,  though  no  Papist,  liked  a Papist 
much  better  than  a Puritan.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  Charles  had  some  of  the 
qualities  of  a go  id,  and  even  of  a great  prince. 
He  wrote  and  spoke,  not,  like  his  father,  with 
the  exactness  of  a professor,  hut  after  tho 
fashion  of  intelligent  and  well-educated  gentle- 
men. His  taste  in  literature  and  art  was 
excellent,  his  manner  dignified  though  not 
gracious,  his  domestic  life  without  blemish. 
Faithlessness  was  tho  chief  cause  of  his  disas- 
ters. and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He 
was,  in  truth,  impelled  by  an  incurable  pro- 
pensity to  dark  and  crooked  ways.  It  may 
seem  strango  that  his  conscience  which,  on 
occasions  of  little  moment,  was  sufficiently 
sensitive,  should  never  have  reproached  him 
with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from 
constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also  on  prin- 
ciple. He  seems  to  have  learned  from  tho 
theologians  whom  he  most  esteemed,  that 
between  him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual  contract; 
that  he  could  not,  even  if  ho  would,  divest 
himself  of  his  despotic  authority;  and  that,  in 
every  promise  which  he  made,  there  was  an 
implied  reservation  that  such  promise  might 
be  broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the 
necessity  ho  was  the  sole  judge. 

And  now  began  that  hazardous  game  on 
which  were  staked  the  destinies  of  the  English 
people.  It  was  played  on  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  keenness,  hut  with 
admirable  dexterity,  coolness,  and  perseve- 
rance. Great  statesmen  who  looked  far 
behind  them  and  far  before  them  were  at  the 
head  of  that  assembly.  They  were  resolvod 
(o  place  tho  king  in  such  a siluajion  that  ho 
must  cither  conduct  the  administration  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  parliament, 
or  make  outrageous  attacks  on  tho  most  sa- 
cred principles  of  the  constitution.  They 
accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him  very 
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sparingly.  He  found  that  ho  must  govern  ! 
either  in  harmony  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  in  defiance  of  all  law.  His  choice 
was  soon  made.  He  dissolved  his  first  par- 
liament, and  levied  taxes  by  his  own  authority. 
He  convoked  a second  parliament,  and  found 
it  more  intractable  than  the  first.  He  again 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dissolution,  raised 
fresh  taxes  without  any  show  of  legal  right, 
and  threw  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  into 
prison.  At  the  same  time  a new  grievance, 
which  the  peculiar  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
English  nation  made  insupportably  painful, 
and  w hich  seemed  to  all  discerning  men  to  be 
of  fearful  augury,  excited  general  discontent 
and  alarm.  Companies  of  soldiers  wero  bil- 
letted  on  the  people,  and  martial  law  was,  in 
some  places,  substituted  for  the  ancient  ju- 
risprudence of  the  realm. 

Tho  king  called  a third  parliament,  and 
soon  perceived  that  the  opposition  was  strong- 
er and  fiercer  than  ever.  He  now  determined 
on  a change  of  tactics.  Instead  of  opposing 
an  inflexible  resistance  to  the  demands  of  tho 
Commons,  he,  after  much  altercation  and 
many  evasions,  agreed  to  a compromise  which, 
if  he  had  faithfully  adhered  to  it,  would  have 
averted  a long  series  of  calamities.  The  par- 
liament granted  ao  ample  supply.  The  king 
ratified,  in  tho  most  solemn  manner,  that 
celebrated  law,  which  is  known  by  tho  name 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  which  is  the 
second  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. By  ratifying  that  law  ho  bound  him- 
self never  again  to  raise  money  without  tho 
consent  of  the  houses,  never  again  to  imprison 
any  person,  except  in  duo  course  of  law,  and 
never  again  to  subject  his  people  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  courts  martial. 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was, 
after  many  delays,  solemnly  given  to  this 
great  act,  was  a day  of  joy  and  hope.  The 
Commons,  who  crowded  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations 
as  soon  as  the  clerk  had  pronounced  the  an- 
cient form  of  words  by  which  our  princes 
have,  during  many  ages,  signified  their  assent 
to  the  wishes  of  tho  estates  of  the  realm. 
Those  acclamations  w'ere  re-echoed  by  tho 
voice  of  (he  capital  and  of  the  nation ; but 
within  three  weeks  it  became  manifest  that 
Charles  had  no  intention  of  observing  the 
compact  into  which  lie  had  entered.  Tho 
supply  givon  by  the  representatives  of  tho 
nation  was  collected.  The  promise  by  which 
that  supply  had  been  obtained  was  broken. 
A violent  contest  followed.  Tho  parliament 


was  dissolved  w ith  every  mark  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure. Some’  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  were  imprisoned ; and  one  of  them. 
Sir  John  Eliot,  after  years  of  suffering,  dies!  in 
confinement. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture  to 
raise,  by  his  own  authority,  taxes  sufficient 
for  earn  ing  on  w ar.  He  accordingly  hastened 
to  make  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and 
thenceforth  gave  his  whole  mind  to  British 
politics. 

Now  commenced  a new  era.  Many  English 
kings  had  occasionally  committed  unconstitu- 
tional acts,  but  none  had  ever  systematically 
attempted  to  make  himself  a despot,  and  to 
reduce  the  parliament  to  a nullity.  Such  was 
the  end  which  Charles  distinctly  proposed  to 
himself.  From  March  1629  to  April  1640,  the 
houses  were  not  convoked.  Never  in  our 
history  had  there  been  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  parliament  and  parliament. 
Only  once  had  there  been  an  interval  of  even 
half  that  length,  'litis  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  refute  those  who  represent  Charles  as  hav- 
ing merely  trodden  in  the  foolsteps  of  the 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors. 

It  is  proved,  By  tho  testimony  of  the  king’s 
most  strenuous  supporters,  that,  during  this 
part  of  his  reign,  the  provisions  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  were  violated  by  him,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  constantly,  and  on  system ; that 
a large  part  of  the  revenue  was  raised  without 
any  legal  authority ; and  that  persons  ob- 
noxious to  tho  government  languished  for 
years  in  prison,  w ilhout  being  ever  called 
upon  to  plead  before  any  tribunal. 

For  these  things  history  must  hold  the  king 
himself  chiefly  responsible.  From  the  lime  of 
his  third  parliament  ho  was  h*«w  n prime 
minister.  Several  persons,  however,  w hose 
temper  and  talents  were  suited  to  his  purposes, 
were  at  tho  head  of  different  departments  of 
the  administration. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  successively  created 
Lord  Wentworth  and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a man 
of  great  abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage, 
hut  of  a cruel  and  imperious  nature,  was  tho 
counsellor  most  trusted  in  political  and  mili- 
tary affairs.  Ho  had  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  opposition,  and 
felt  towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted  that 
peculiar  malignity  which  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  characteristic  of  apostates,  no  perfectly 
understood  the  feelings,  the  resources,  and 
tho  policy  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  latoly 
belonged,  and  had  formed  a vast  and  deeply 
meditated  scheme  which  very  nearly  con- 
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founded  even  the  able  tactics  of  the  statesmen 
by  whom  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
directed.  To  this  scheme,  in  his  confidential 
correspondence,  he  gave  the  expressive  name 
of  Thorough.  Uis  object  was  to  do  in  Eng- 
land all,  and  more  than  all.  that  Richelieu 
was  doing  in  France;  to  make  Charles  a 
monarch  as  absolute  as  any  on  the  Continent ; 
to  put  the  estates  and  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  whole  peoplo  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ; 
to  deprive  the  courts  of  law  of  all  independent 
authority,  even  in  ordinary  questions  of  civil 
right  between  man  and  man.  and  to  punish 
with  merciless  rigour  all  who  murmured  at 
the  acts  of  the  government,  or  who  applied 
even  in  the  most  decent  and  regular  manner  to 
any  tribunal  for  relief  against  those  acts.  (I) 
This  was  his  end  ; and  he  distinctly  saw  in 
what  manner  alone  this  end  could  be  attained. 
There  is,  in  truth,  about  all  his  notions  a 
clearness,  coherence,  and  precision  which,  if 
he  had  not  been  pursuit^  an  object  pernicious 
to  his  country  and  to  his  kind,  would  have 
justly  entitled  him  to  high  admiration.  He 
saw  that  there  was  one  instrument,  and  only 
one,  by  which  his  vast  and  daring  projects 
could  be  carried  into  execution.  That  instru- 
ment was  a standing  army.  To  the  forming 
of  such  an  army,  therefore,  he  directed  all 
the  energy  of  his  strong  mind.  In  Ireland, 
where  he  was  viceroy,  he  actually  succeeded 
in  establishing  a military  despotism  , not  only 
over  the  aboriginal  population,  but  also  over 
the  English  colonists,  and  was  able  to  boast 
that,  in  that  island,  the  king  was  as  absolute 
as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could  be.  (2) 
The  ecclesiastical  administration  was,  in  the 
meanlime,gBrincipally  directed  by  William 
Laud,  arcMushop  of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the 
prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Laud  had  de- 
parted farthest  from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  had  drawn  nearest  to  Rome. 
His  theology  was  more  remote  than  even  that 
of  the  Dutch  Arminians  from  the  theology  of 
tho  Calvinists.  Uis  passion  for  ceremonies, 
bis  reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and  sacred 
places,  his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  marriage 

(l)  The  correspondence  of  Wentworth  seems  to  me 
fully  to  bear  out  wlmt  1 have  said  in  the  text.  To 
transcribe  all  the  passages  which  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  I have  arrived,  would  lie  im- 
possible; nor  would  it  he  easy  to  make  a better 
selection  than  has  already  tieen  made  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
1 may,  however,  direct  the  attention  of  llie  reader 
particularly  to  the  very  able  paper  which  Went- 
worth drew  up  respecting  the  aliairs  or  the  Pala- 
tinate Thcdate  isMarch  31,1637. 

(*}  These  are  Wentworth's  own  words.  See  ti  is 
letter  to  Laud,  dated  Dec.  Pi,  1034 


of  ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether 
disinterested  zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  clergy  to  the  reverence  of  the 
laity,  would  have  made  him  an  object  of  aver- 
sion to  the  Puritans,  even  if  he  had  used  only 
legal  and  gentle  means  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ends.  But  his  understanding  was  narrow, 
and  his  commerce  with  the  world  had  been 
small.  He  was  by  nature  rash,  irritable, 
quick  to  feel  for  his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
prone  to  tho  error,  common  in  superstitious 
men,  of  mistaking  his  own  peevish  and  ma- 
lignant moods  for  emotions  of  pious  zeal. 
Under  Ills  direction  every  corner  of  the  realm 
was  subjected  to  a constant  and  minute  in- 
spection. Every  little  congregation  of  sepa- 
ratists was  tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even 
the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.  Such  fear 
did  his  rigour  inspire  that  tho  deadly  hatred 
of  the  Church,  which  festered  in  innumerable 
bosoms,  was  generally  disguiseJ  under  an 
outward  show  of  conformity.  On  the  very  eve 
of  troubles,  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  order, 
the  bishops  of  several  extensive  dioceses  were 
able  to  report  to  him  that  not  a single  dissenter 
was  to  be  found  within  their  jurisdiction.  (1) 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  tho 
subject  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny of  that  period.  The  judges  of  the  com- 
mon law,  holding  their  situations  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  were  scandalously  obse- 
quious. Vet,  obsequious  as  they  were,  they 
were  less  ready  and  efficient  instruments  of 
arbitrary  power  than  a class  of  courts,  the 
memory  of  which  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  held  in  deep  ab- 
horrence by  the  nation.  Foremost  among 
these  courts  in  power  and  in  infuniy  were  the 
Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission,  the 
formerapolitic.il,  the  latter  a religious  in- 
quisition. Neither  was  a purl  of  the  old  con- 
stitution of  England.  The  Star  Chamber  bud 
been  remodelled,  and  the  High  Commission 
created  by  the  Tudors.  The  power  which 
these  boards  had  possessed  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  had  been  extensive  and  for- 
midable ; but  was  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared  with  that  which  they  now  usurped. 
Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  tho 
primate,  and  freed  from  the  conlroul  of  par- 
liament, they  displayed  a rapacity,  a violence, 
a malignant  energy,  which  had  been  unknown 
to  any  former  age.  The  government  was 

(I)  See  tits  report  to  Charles  for  the  year  1639. 
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able,  through  their  instrumentality,  to  fine, 
imprison,  pillory,  and  mutilate  without  re- 
straint. A separate  council  which  sate  at 
York,  under  the  presidency  of  Wentworth, 
was  armed,  in  deliancc  of  law,  by  a pure  act 
of  prerogative,  with  almost  boundless  power 
over  the  northern  counties.  All  these  tribu- 
nals insulted  nnd  defied  the  authority  of 
Westminster  Hail,  and  daily  committed  ex- 
cesses which  the  most  distinguished  royalists 
have  warmly  condemned.  We  are  informed 
by  Clarendon  that  there  was  hardly  a man  of 
note  in  the  realm  who  had  not  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  harshness  and  greediness  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  that  the  High  Commission 
had  so  conducted  itself  that  it  had  scarce  a 
friend  left  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Council  of  York  had  made  the  Great 
Charter  a dead  letter  to  the  north  of  the  Frent. 

Tho  government  of  England  was  now,  in  all 
points  but  one  as  despotic  as  that  of  France. 
But  that  one  point  was  all  important.  There 
was  still  no  standing  army.  There  was,  there 
fore,  no  security  that  the  whole  fabric  of  ty- 
ranny might  not  be  subverted  in  a single  day. 
And  if  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  royal  au- 
thority for  the  support  of  an  army,  it  was 
probable  that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
and  irresistible  expression.  This  was  the 
difficulty  which  more  than  any  other  per- 
plexed Wentworth.  The  Lord  Keeper  Finch, 
in  concert  with  other  lawyers  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  recommended  an 
expedient,  which  was  eagerly  adopted.  The 
ancient  princes  of  England,  as  they  called  on 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  counties  near  Scotland 
to  arm  and  array  themselves  for  the  defenco 
of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called  on  the 
maritime  counties  to  furnish  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast.  In  the  room  of  ships 
money  had  sometimes  been  accepted.  This 
old  practice  it  was  now  determined,  after  a 
long  interval,  not  only  to  revive  but  to  extend. 
Former  princes  had  raised  shipmoney  only  in 
time  of  war ; it  was  now  exacted  in  a time  of 
profound  peace.  Former  princes,  even  in  the 
most  perilous  wars,  had  raised  shipmoney  only 
along  the  coasts;  it  was  now  exacted  from  the 
inland  shires.  Former  princes  had  raised 
shipmoney  only  for  tho  maritime  defence  of 
the  country;  it  was  now  exacted,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  royalists  themselves,  with  the 
object,  not  of  maintaining  a navy,  but  of 
furnishing  the  king  with  supplies  which 
might  be  increased  at  his  discretion  to  any 
amount,  and  expended  at  his  discretion  for 
any  purpose. 


The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and  incensed- 
John  Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well-born 
gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  highly  con- 
sidered in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  as  yet 
little  known  to  (ho  kingdom  generally,  had 
the  courage  to  step  forward,  to  confront  the 
whole  power  of  the  government,  and  take  on 
himself  the  cost  and  the  risk  of  disputing  the 
prerogative  to  which  the  king  laid  claim. 
The  case  was  argued  before  the  judges  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  So  strong  wero  tho 
arguments  against  tho  pretensions  of  the 
crown  that,  dependent  and  servile  as  tho 
judges  were,  the  majority  against  Hampdon 
was  the  smallest  possible.  Still  there  w as  a 
majority.  The  interpreters  of  the  law  had 
pronounced  that  one  groat  and  productive  tax 
might  be  imposed  by  tho  royal  authority. 
Wentworth  justly  observed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  vindicate  their  judgment  except  by 
reasons  directly  leading  to  a conclusion  w hich 
they  had  not  ventujhd  to  draw.  If  money 
might  legally  be  raised  without  the  consent 
of  parliament  for  the  support  of  a fleet,  it  was 
not  easy  to  deny  that  money  might,  without 
consent  of  parliament,  be  legally  raised  for 
the  support  of  an  army. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  increasod  tho  ir- 
ritation of  the  people.  A century  earlier, 
irritation  less  serious  would  have  produced  a 
general  rising.  But  discontent  did  not  now 
so  readily  as  in  former  ages  take  the  form  of 
rebellion.  The  nation  had  been  long  steadily 
advancing  in  wealth  and  in  civilisation.  Since 
the  great  northern  earls  took  up  arms  against 
Elizabeth  seventy  years  had  elapsed  ; and 
during  those  seventy  years  there  had  been  no 
civil  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  existence 
of  the  English  natioo,  had  so  long  a period 
passed  without  intestine  hostilities.  Men  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful 
industry,  and,  exasperated  as  they  were,  he- 
sitated long  before  they  drew  the  sword. 

This  was  tho  conjuncture  at  which  the  li- 
berties of  our  country  were  iu  tho  greatest 
peril.  The  opponents  of  the  government  be- 
gan to  despair  of  tho  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try ; and  many  looked  to  the  American 
wilderness  as  the  only  asylum  in  w hich  they 
could  enjoy  civil  and  spiritual  freedom.  Thero 
a few  resolute  Puritans  who,  in  the  cause  of 
their  religion,  feared  neither  the  rage  of  tho 
ocean  nor  the  hardships  of  unciv  ilised  life, 
neither  the  fangs  of  savage  beasts  nor  tho 
tomahawks  of  more  savage  men,  had  built, 
amidst  tho  primeval  forest,  villages  which  are 
now  great  and  opulent  cities,  but  which  have. 
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through  every  change,  retained  some  trace  of 
the  character  derived  from  their  founders. 
The  government  regarded  these  infant  co- 
lonies with  aversion,  and  attempted  violently 
to  stop  the  stream  of  emigration,  but  could 
not  prevent  the  population  of  New  England 
from  being  largely  recruited  by  stout-hearted 
and  God-fearing  men  from  every  part  of  the 
old  England.  And  now  Wentworth  oxulted 
in  the  near  prospect  of  Thorough.  A few 
years  might  probably  suffice  for  tho  execu- 
tion of  his  great  design.  If  strict  economy 
were  observed,  if  all  collision  with  foreign 
powers  were  carefully  avoided,  tho  debts  of 
the  crown  would  bo  cleared  off ; there  would 
be  funds  available  for  the  support  of  a large 
military  force;  and  that  force  would  soon 
break  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  nation. 

At  this  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotry  sud- 
denly changed  the  wholo  face  of  public  af- 
fairs. Had  the  king  been  wise,  he  would 
have  pursued  a cautioitk  and  soothing  policy 
towards  Scotland  till  he  was  master  in  the 
south.  For  Scotland  was  of  all  his  kingdoms 
that  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  risk 
that  a spark  might  produce  a flame,  and  that 
a flame  might  become  a conflagration.  Con- 
stitutional opposition,  indeed,  such  as  he  had 
encountered  at  Westminster,  ho  had  not  to 
apprehend  at  Edinburgh.  The  parliament  of 
his  northern  kingdom  was  a very  different 
body  from  that  w hich  bore  the  same  name  in 
England.  It  was  ill  constituted ; it  was  little 
considered;  and  it  had  never  imposed  any 
serious  restraint  on  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  three  estates  sate  in  one  house.  The 
commissioners  of  the  burghs  w ere  considered 
merely  as  retainers  of  the  great  nobles.  No 
act  could  be  introduced  till  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a committee 
which  was  really,  though  not  in  form,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown.  But,  though  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  was  obsequious,  the  Scottish 
people  had  always  been  singularly  turbulent 
and  ungovernable.  They  had  butchered  their 
first  James  in  his  bedchamber  ; they  had  re- 
peatedly arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against 
James  the  Second  ; they  had  slain  James  the 
Third  on  the  field  of  battle ; their  disobe- 
dience had  broken  the  heart  of  Jamos  tho 
Fifth;  they  had  deposed  and  imprisoned 
Mary  ; they  had  led  her  son  captive;  and 
their  temper  was  still  as  inlractablo  as  ever. 
Their  habits  were  rudo  and  martial.  All 
along  the  southern  border,  and  all  along  the 
line  between  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands, 
raged  an  incessant  predatory  war.  In  every 


part  of  the  country  men  were  accustomed  to 
redress  their  wrongs  by  tho  strong  hand. 
Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had  anciently 
felt  to  the  royal  house  had  cooled  during  the 
long  absence  of  two  sovereigns.  Tho  supremo 
influence  over  tho  public  mind  was  divided 
between  two  classes  of  malcontents,  tho 
lords  of  the  soil  and  the  preachers ; lords  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  which  had  often 
impelled  the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the 
old  Stuarts,  and  preachers  who  had  inherit- 
ed tho  republican  opinions  and  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  Knox.  Both  the  national 
and  religious  feelings  of  the  population  had 
been  wounded.  All  orders  of  men  complained 
that  their  country,  that  country  which  had, 
with  so  much  glory,  defended  her  indepen- 
dence against  tho  ablest  and  bravest  Planla- 
genets,  had,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
her  native  princes,  become  in  effect,  though 
not  in  narno,  a province  of  England.  In  no 
part  of  Europe  had  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
and  discipline  taken  so  strong  a hold  on  the 
public  mind.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  re- 
garded by  the  great  body  of  the  peoplo  with 
a hatred  which  might  justly  be  ca'lcd  fero- 
cious; and  the  Church  of  England,  which 
seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  like  the  Church  of  Romo,  was  an  object 
of  scarcoly  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to  extend 
the  Anglican  system  over  the  whole  island, 
and  had  already,  with  this  view,  made  several 
changes  highly  distasteful  to  every  Presbyte- 
rian. One  innovation,  however,  the  most 
hazardous  of  all,  becauso  it  was  directly  i og- 
nisablo  by  the  senses  of  the  common  people, 
had  not  yet  been  attempted.  The  public 
worship  of  God  was  still  conducted  in  the 
manner  acceptable  to  the  nation.  Now,  how- 
ever, Charles  and  Laud  determined  to  force 
on  the  Scots  the  English  liturgy,  or  rather  a 
liturgy  which,  wherever  it  differed  from  that 
of  England,  differed,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
rigid  Protestants,  for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  tyranny,  and  in  criminal  ignorance  or 
more  criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling,  our 
country  owes  her  freedom.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  foreign  ceremonies  produced 
a riot.  The  riot  rapidly  became  a revolution. 
Ambition,  patriotism,  fanaticism  were  min- 
gled in  one  headlong  torrent.  The  whole 
nation  was  in  arms.  The  power  of  England 
was  indeed,  as  appeared  some  years  later, 
sufficient  to  coerce  Scotland  ; but  a large 
part  of  the  English  people  sympathized  with 
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the  religious  feelings  of  the  insurgents;  and 
many  Englishmen  who  had  no  scruple  about 
antiphonies  and  genuflexions,  altars  and  sur- 
plices, saw  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  a 
rebellion  which  seemed  likely  to  confound  the 
arbitrary  projects  of  the  court,  and  to  make 
the  calling  of  a parliament  necessary. 

For  the  senseless  freak  w hich  had  produced 
these  effects  Wentworth  is  not  responsi- 
ble. (lj  It  had,  in  fact,  thrown  all  his  plans 
into  confusion.  To  counsel  submission, 
however,  was  not  in  his  nature.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by 
the  sword.  But  the  king's  military  means 
and  military  talents  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  To  impose  fresh  taxes  on  England  in 
defiance  of  law  would,  at  this  conjuncture, 
have  been  madness.  No  resource  was  left 
but  a parliament;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1640  a parliament  was  convoked. 

The  nation  had  been  put  into  good  humour 
by  the  prospect  of  seeing  constitutional  go- 
vemmcntreslored,  and  grievances  redressed. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  was  more  tem- 
perate and  more  respectful  to  the  throne  than 
any  which  had  sate  since  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  moderation  of  this  assembly  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  the  most  distinguish- 
ed royalists,  and  seems  to  have  caused  no 
small  vexation  and  disappointment  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  ; but  it  was  the  uni- 
form practice  of  Charles,  a practice  equally 
impolitic  and  ungenerous,  to  refuse  all  com- 
pliance with  the  desires  of  his  people,  till 
those  desires  were  expressed  in  a menacing 
lone.  As  soon  as  the  Commons  showed 
a disposition  to  take  into  consideration  the 
grievances  under  which  the  country  had  suf- 
fered during  eleven  years,  ihe  king  dissolved 
the  parliament  with  every  mark  of  displea- 
sure. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  short- 
lived assembly,  and  the  meeting  of  that 
ever  memorable  body,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  intervened  a few 
months,  (luring  which  the  yoke  was  pressed 
down  more  severely  than  ever  on  the  nation, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  up  more 
angrily  than  ever  against  the  yoke.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  were  ques- 
tioned by  the  privy  council  touching  their 
parliamentary  conduct,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son for  refusing  to  reply.  Shipmnney  was 
levied  with  increased  rigour.  The  lord  mayor 
and  the  sheriffs  of  London  w ere  threatened 

(l ) Sec  tits  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
dated  July  >0.  teas. 


with  imprisonment  for  remissness  in  collect- 
ing the  payments.  Soldiers  were  enlisted  by 
force.  Money  for  their  support  was  exacte  I 
from  their  counties.  Torture,  which  had 
always  been  illegal,  and  which  had  recently 
been  declared  illegal  even  by  the  servile 
judges  of  that  age,  was  inflicted  for  the  last 
time  in  England  in  the  month  of  May.  1640, 

Everything  now  depended  on  the  event  of 
the  king's  military  operations  against  the 
Scots.  Among  his  troops  there  was  little  of 
that  feeling  which  separates  professional  sol- 
diers from  the  mass  of  a nation,  and  attaches 
them  to  their  leaders.  His  army,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  recruits  who  regretted 
the  plough  from  which  they  had  been  vio- 
lently taken,  and  who  were  imbued  with  the 
religious  and  political  sentiments  then  pre- 
valent throughout  the  country,  were  more 
formidable  to  their  chiefs  than  to  the  enemy. 
The  Scots,  encouraged  by  Ihe  heads  of  the 
English  opposition,  and  feebly  resisted  by  tho 
English  troops,  marched  across  tho  Tweed 
and  the  Tyne,  and  encamped  on  the  borders 
of  Yorkshire.  And  now  the  murmurs  of  dis- 
content swelled  into  an  uproar  by  which  all 
spirits  save  one  were  overawed.  But  the  voice 
of  Strafford  was  still  for  Thorough  ; and  he, 
even  in  this  extremity,  showed  a nature  so 
cruel  and  despotic,  that  his  own  soldiers  were 
ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

There  was  yet  one  last  expedient,  w hich,  as 
the  king  flattered  himself,  might  save  him 
from  the  misery  of  facing  another  House  of 
Commons.  To  the  House  of  Lords  he  was 
less  averse.  The  bishops  were  devoted  to 
him  ; and,  though  the  temporal  peers  were 
generally  dissalislied  with  his  adminislratioa, 
they  were,  as  a class,  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  in  the  stability 
of  ancient  institutions,  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  call  for  extensive  reforms.  Depart- 
ing from  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  centu- 
ries, he  called  a great  council  consisting  of 
peers  alone.  But  the  lords  were  loo  prudont 
to  assume  the  unconstitutional  functions  with 
which  ho  wished  to  invest  them.  Without 
money,  without  credit,  without  authority 
even  in  his  own  camp,  he  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity.  The  houses  were  convoked  ; 
and  the  elections  proved  that,  since  the  spring, 
the  distrust  and  hatred  with  which  the  go- 
vernment was  regarded  had  made  fearful  pro- 
gress. 

In  November,  1640.  met  that  renowned 
parliament  which,  in  spite  of  many  errors 
and  disasters,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  reve- 
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renco  and  gratitude  of  all  who,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

Daring  the  year  which  followed,  no  very 
important  division  of  opinion  appeared  in  the 
houses.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration had.  through  a period  of  nearly  twelve 
years,  been  so  oppressive  and  unconstitutional 
that  even  those  classes  of  which  the  inclina- 
tions aro  generally  on  the  side  of  order  and 
authority  were  eager  to  promote  popular  re- 
forms, and  to  bring  the  instruments  of  ty- 
ranny to  justice.  It  was  enacted  that  no  in- 
terval of  more  than  three  years  should  ever 
elapse  between  parliament  and  parliament, 
and  that,  if  writs  under  the  Great  Seal  wore 
not  issued  at  the  proper  time,  the  returning 
officers  should,  without  such  writs,  call  tho 
constituent  bodies  together  for  tho  choice  of 
representatives.  The  Star  Chamber,  the  High 
Commission,  the  Council  of  York,  were  swept 
away.  Mon  who,  after  suffering  cruel  tfiuti- 
lations,  had  been  confined  in  remote  dun- 
geons. regained  their  liberty.  On  tho  chief 
ministers  of  the  crown  the  vengeance  of  the 
nation  was  unsparingly  wreaked.  The  lord 
keeper,  the  primate,  the  lord-lieutenant  were 
impeached.  Finch  saved  himself  by  flight. 
Laud  was  flung  into  the  Tower.  Strafford  was 
impeached,  and  at  length  put  to  death  bv  Act 
of  Attainder.  On  the  same  day  on  which  this 
aetpassod,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  a law 
by  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  adjourn, 
prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  existing  parliament 
without  its  own  consent. 

After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the 
bouses,  in  September,  1641,  adjourned  fora 
short  vacation,  and  the  king  visited  Scotland. 
He  with  difficulty  pacified  that  kingdom  by 
consenting  not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  an  act  declaring  that  episco- 
pacy was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  recess  of  tho  English  parliament  lasted 
six  weeks.  The  day  on  which  tho  houses  mot 
again  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs 
in  our  history.  From  that  day  dates  the  cor- 
porate existence  of  tho  two  great  parties 
which  have  ever  since  alternately  governed 
the  country.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  tho  dis- 
tinction which  then  became  obvious  had  al- 
ways existed,  and  always  must  exist.  For  it 
has  its  origin  in  diversities  of  temper,  of  un- 
derstanding, and  of  interest,  which  aro  found 
in  all  societies,  and  which  will  be  found  till 
the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  oppo- 
site directions  by  tho  charm  of  habit,  and  by 


(Re  charm  of  novelty.  Not  only  in  politics, 
but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery 
and  mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agriculture, 
nay.  even  in  mathematics,  we  find  this  dis- 
tinction. Evervwhere  there  is  a class  of  men 
who  cling  with  fondness  to  whatever  is  an- 
cient, and  who,  even  when  convinced  by 
overpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would 
be  beneficial,  consent  to  it  with  many  mis- 
givings and  forebodings.  We  find  also  every- 
where another  class  of  men  sanguine  in  hope, 
bold  in  speculation,  always  pressing  forward, 
quick  to  discern  the  imperfections  of  whatever 
exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  tho  risks 
and  inconveniences  which  attend  improve- 
ments. and  disposed  to  give  every  change 
credit  for  being  an  improvement.  In  the  sen- 
timents of  both  classes  there  is  something  to 
approve.  Bat  of  both  the  best  specimens  will 
be  found  not  far  from  the  common  frontier. 
The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of 
bigoted  dotards  : the  extreme  section  of  the 
other  consists  of  shallow  and  reckless  em- 
pirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  very  first 
parliaments  might  have  been  discerned  a body 
of  members  anxious  to  preserve,  and  a body 
eager  to  reform.  But,  while  the  sessions  rtf 
the  legislature  were  short,  theso  bodies  did 
not  take  definite  and  permanent  forms,  array 
themselves  under  recognised  leaders,  or  as- 
sume distinguishing  names,  badges,  and  war 
cries.  During  tho  first  months  of  the  Long 
Parliament  the  indignation  excited  by  many 
years  of  lawless  oppression  was  so  strong  and 
general,  that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  as 
one  man.  Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared 
without  a straggle.  If  a small  minority  of  the 
representative  body  wished  to  retain  ibe  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission,  that  mi- 
nority, overawed  by  the  enthusiasm  and  by 
tho  numerical  superiority  of  tho  reformers, 
contented  itself  with  secretly  regretting  insti- 
tutions which  could  not,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  bo  openly  defended.  At  a later  po- 
riod  the  royalists  found  it  convenient  to  ante- 
date tho  separation  between  themselves  and 
their  opponents,  and  to  attribute  the  act  which 
restrained  tho  king  from  dissolving  or  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  the  Triennial  Act, 
the  impeachment  of  the  ministers,  and  tho 
attainder  of  Strafford,  to  the  taction  which 
afterwards  made  war  on  the  king.  But  no 
artifice  could  be  more  disingenuous.  Every 
one  of  those  strong  measures  was  actively 
promoted  by  the  men  who  were  afterwards 
foremost  among  the  Cavaliers.  No  republican 
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spoke  of  tho  long  misgovernmcnl  of  Charles 
more  severely  than  Colepcppcr.  The  most 
remarkable  speech  in  favour  of  the  Triennial 
Bill  was  made  by  Digby.  The  impeachment 
of  the  lord  keeper  was  made  by  Falkland.  The 
demand  that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  be 
kept  close  prisoner  was  made  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till  the  law  attainting 
Strafford  was  proposed  did  the  signs  of  dis- 
union become  visible.  Even  agaigst  that  law, 
a law  which  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
could  justify,  only  about  sixty  members  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  voted.  It  is  certain  that 
Hyde  was  not  in  the  minority,  and  that  Falk- 
land not  only  voted  with  the  majority,  but 
spoke  strongly  for  the  bill.  Even  the  few  who 
entertained  a scruple  about  inflicting  death 
by  a retrospective  enactment  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
Strafford’s  character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a great 
schism  was  latent;  and  when,  in  October 
1641,  tho  parliament  re-asscmbled  after  a 
short  recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essentially 
the  same  with  those  which,  under  different 
names,  have  ever  since  contended,  and  are 
still  contending,  for  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  appeared  confronting  each  other. 
During  some  years  they  were  designated  as 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  They  were  sub- 
sequently called  Tories  and  Whigs ; nor  doos 
it  seem  that  these  appellations  are  likely  soon 
to  become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a lam- 
poon or  a panegyric  on  either  of  these  re- 
nowned factions.  For  no  man  not  utterly 
destitute  of  judgment  and  candour  will  deny 
that  there  are  many  deep  stains  on  the  fame 
of  the  party  to  which  ho  belongs,  or  that  tho 
party  to  which  he  is  opposed  may  justly  boast 
of  many  illustrious  names,  of  many  heroic  ac- 
tions, and  of  many  great  services  rendered  to 
the  slate.  The  truth  is  that,  though  both  par- 
ties have  often  seriously  erred.  England  could 
have  spared  neither.  If,  in  her  institutions, 
freedom  and  order,  tho  advantages  arising 
from  innovation  and  the  advantages  arising 
from  prescription,  have  been  combined  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may  attribute 
this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  con- 
flicts and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival  con- 
federacies of  statesmen,  a confederacy  zealous 
for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a confede- 
racy zealous  for  liberty  and  progress. 

It  ought  to  bo  remembered  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  great  sections  of  English 
politicians  has  always  been  a difference  rather 


of  degree  than  of  principle.  There  were  cer- 
tain limits  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  which 
were  very  rarely  overstepped.  A few  enthu- 
siasts on  one  side  were  ready  to  lay  all  our 
laws  and  franchises  at  tho  feet  of  our  kings. 
A few  enthusiasts  on  tho  other  side  were  bent 
on  pursuing,  through  endless  civil  troubles, 
their  darling  phantom  of  a republic.  But  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
crown  were  avorse  to  despotism  ; and  the 
great  majority  of  tho  champions  of  popular 
right  were  averse  to  anarchy.  Twice,  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  two 
parlies  suspended  their  dissensions,  and  united 
their  strength  in  a common  cause.  Their 
first  coalition  restored  hereditary  monarchy. 
Their  second  coalition  rescued  constitutional 
freedom. 

It  is  also  to  be,  noted  that  these  two  parties 
have  never  been  the  whole  nation,  nay,  that 
they  have  never,  taken  together,  made  up  a 
majority  of  the  nation.  Between  them  has 
always  been  a great  mass,  which  has  not  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  cither,  which  has  sometimes 
remained  inertly  neutral,  and  has  sometimes 
oscillated  to  and  fro.  That  mass  has  more 
than  once  passed  in  a few  years  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  back  again.  Some- 
times it  has  changed  sides,  merely  because  it 
was  tired  of  supporting  the  same  men,  some- 
times because  it  was  dismayed  by  its  own  ex- 
cesses, sometimes  because  it  had  expected 
impossibilities,  and  had  been  disappointed. 
But,  whenever  it  has  leaned  with  its  whole 
weight  in  cither  direction,  resistance  has,  for 
the  time,  been  impossible. 

When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared  in  a 
distinct  form,  they  seemed  to  be  not  unequally 
matched.  On  the  side  of  the  government 
was  a large  majority  of  the  nobles,  and  of 
those  opulent  and  well-descended  gentlemen 
to  whom  nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but 
the  name.  Those,  with  the  dependents  whose 
support  they  could  command,  were  no  small 
power  in  the  slate.  On  the  same  side  were 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  both  the  uni- 
versities, and  all  thoso  laymen  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  episcopal  government  and 
to  the  Anglican  ritual.  These  respectable 
classes  found  themselves  in  the  company  of 
some  allies  much  less  decorous  than  them- 
selves. The  Puritan  austerity  drove  to  tho 
king's  faction  all  who  made  pleasure  their 
business,  who  affected  gallantry,  splendour  of 
dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts.  With 
these  went  all  who  live  by  amusing  the  leisure 
of  others,  from  tho  painter  and  the  coruic 
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poet,  down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  the  Merry 
Andrew.  For  these  artists  well  knew  that 
they  might  thrive  under  a superb  and  luxu- 
rious despotism,  hut  must  starve  under  the 
rigid  rule  of  the  precisians.  In  the  same  in- 
terest were  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a man. 
The  queen,  a daughter  of  France,  was  of  their 
own  faith.  Her  husband  was  known  to  be 
strongly  attached  to  her,  and  not  a little  in 
awe  of  her.  Though  undoubtedly  a Pro- 
testant on  conviction,  ho  regarded  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  old  religion  with  no  ill  will,  and 
would  gladly  have  granted  them  a much 
larger  toleration  than  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
cede to  the  Presbyterians.  If  the  opposition 
obtained  the  mastery,  it  was  probable  that  the 
sanguinary  laws  enacted  against  Papists,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  would  be  severely 
enforced.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  there- 
fore induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  court.  They  in  general 
acted  with  a caution  which  brought  on  them 
the  reproach  of  cowardice  and  lukewarmness: 
but  it  is  probable  that,  in  maintaining  great 
reserve,  they  consulted  the  king's  interest  as 
well  as  their  own.  It  was  not  for  his  service 
that  they  should  be  conspicuous  among  his 
friends. 

Tho  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay 
among  the  small  freeholders  in  the  country, 
and  among  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
of  the  towns.  But  these  wero  headed  by  a 
formidable  minority  of  the  aristocracy,  a mi- 
nority which  included  the  rich  and  powerful 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick, 
Stamford,  and  Essex,  and  several  other  lords 
of  great  wealth  and  influence.  In  the  same 
ranks  was  found  the  whole  body  of  Protestant 
nonconformists,  and  most  of  those  members 
of  the  Established  Church  who  still  adhered 
to  the  Calvinislic  opinions  which,  forty  years 
before,  had  been  generally  held  by  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy.  The  municipal  corporations 
took,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  side.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  opposition  pre- 
ponderated, but  not  very  decidedly. 

Neither  party  wanted  strong  arguments 
for  the  measures  which  it  was  disposed  to 
adopt.  The  reasonings  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed royalists  may  bn  summed  up  thus  “ It 
is  true  that  great  abuses  have  oxisted  ; but 
they  have  been  redressed.  It  is  true  that 
precious  rights  have  been  invaded  ; but  they 
have  been  vindicated  and  surrounded  with 
new  securities.  The  sittings  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm  have  been,  in  defiance  of  all  prece- 
dent and  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  in- 


termitted during  eleven  years ; but  it  has  now 
been  provided  that  henceforth  three  years 
shall  never  elapse  without  a parliament.  The 
Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the 
Council  of  York,  oppressed  and  plundered  us  ; 
but  those  hateful  courts  havo  now  ceased  to 
exist.  The  lord  lieutenant  aimed  at  establish- 
ing military  despotism  ; but  he  has  answered 
for  his  treason  with  his  head.  The  primate 
tainted  our  worship  with  Popish  riles,  and 
punished  our  scruples  with  Popish  cruelty; 
but  he  is  awaiting  in  tho  Tower  the  judgment 
of  his  peers.  Tho  lord  keeper  sanctioned  a 
plan,  bv  which  the  property  of  every  man  in 
England  was  placod  at  the  mercy  of  the 
crown  ; but  he  has  been  disgraced,  ruined, 
and  compelled  to  take  refugo  in  a foreign 
land.  The  ministers  of  tyranny  have  expiated 
their  crimes.  Tho  victims  of  tyranny  have 
been  compensated  for  their  sufferings.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  persevere  in  that  course  which  was  justi- 
fiable and  necessary  when  we  first  met,  after 
a long  interval,  and  found  the  whole  admi- 
nistration one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is  time  to 
lake  heed  that  wo  do  not  so  pursue  our  vic- 
tory over  despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy. 
It  was  not  in  our  power  to  overturn  tho  bad 
institutions  which  lately  afflicted  our  country, 
without  shocks  which  have  loosened  the 
foundations  of  government.  Now  that  those 
institutions  havo  fallen,  wo  must  hasten  to 
prop  tho  edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty 
to  batter.  Henceforth  it  will  bo  our  wisdom 
to  look  with  jealousy  on  schemes  of  innova- 
tion, and  to  guard  from  encroachment  all  the 
prerogatives  with  which  tho  law  has,  for  tho 
public  good,  armed  the  sovereign.” 

Such  wero  tho  views  of  those  men  of  whom 
the  excellent  Falkland  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader.  It  was  contended  on  the  other  side 
with  not  loss  force,  by  men  of  not  less  ability 
and  virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  liberties 
of  tho  English  people  enjoyed  was  rather  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  that  the  arbitrary  pro- 
jects of  the  court  would  bo  resumed  as  soon 
as  tho  vigilanco  of  the  Commons  was  relaxed. 
Trueit  was,— such  was  the  reasoning  of  l’ym, 
of  Hollis,  and  of  Hampden, — that  many  good 
laws  had  been  passed  : but,  if  good  laws  had 
been  sufficient  to  restrain  the  king,  his  sub- 
jects would  have  had  little  reason  ever  to 
complain  of  his  administration.  Tho  recent 
statutes  wore  surely  not  of  more  authority 
than  tho  Great  Charter  or  tho  Petition  of 
Right.  Yet  neither  the  Great  Charter,  hal- 
lowed by  the  veneration  of  four  centuries,  nor 
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tile  Petition  of  Right,  sanctioned,  after  mature 
reflection,  and  for  valuable  consideration,  by 
Charles  himself,  had  been  found  etfectual  for 
the  protection  of  the  people.  If  once  the 
check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if  once  the 
spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered  to  slumber, 
all  the  securities  for  English  freedom  resolved 
themselves  into  a single  one,  the  royal  word ; 
and  it  had  been  proved  by  a long  and  severe 
experience  that  the  royal  word  could  not  be 
trusted. 

The  two  parlies  were  still  regarding  each 
other  with  cautious  hostility,  and  had  not  yet 
measured  their  strength,  when  news  arrived 
which  inflamed  the  passions  and  confirmed 
the  opinions  of  both.  The  groat  chieftains  of 
Ulster  who,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James,  had,  after  a long  struggle,  submitted 
to  the  royal  authority,  had  not  long  brooked 
the  humiliation  of  dependence.  They  had 
conspired  against  the  English  government, 
and  had  been  attainted  of  treason.  Their  im- 
mense domains  had  been  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  had  soon  been  peopled  by  thou- 
sands of  English  and  Scotch  emigrants.  The 
new  settlers  were,  in  civilisation  and  intelli- 
gence. far  superior  to  the  native  population, 
and  so  nclimos  abused  their  superiority.  The 
animosity  produced  by  difference  of  race  was 
increased  by  difference  of  religion.  Under 
the  iron  rule  of  Wentworth,  scarcely  a mur- 
mur was  heard ; but,  when  that  strung  pres- 
sure was  withdrawn,  when  Scotland  had  set 
the  example  of  successful  resistance,  when 
England  was  distracted  by  internal  quarrels. 
Ihe  smothered  rage  of  the  Irish  broke  forth 
into  acts  of  fearful  violence.  On  a sudden, 
Ihe  aboriginal  population  rose  on  the  colo- 
nists. A war  to  which  national  and  theologi- 
cal hatred  gave  a character  of  peculiar  ferocity 
desolated  Ulster,  and  spread  to  Ihe  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  The  castle  of  Dublin  was 
scarcely  thought  secure.  Every  post  brought 
to  London  exaggerated  accounts  of  outrages 
which,  without  any  exaggeration,  were  sufli- 
cient  to  move  pity  and  horror.  These  evil 
tidings  roused  to  the  height  the  zeal  of  both 
the  great  parties  which  were  marshalled 
against  each  olhei*  at  Westminster.  The 
royalists  maintained  that  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  every  good  Englishman  and  Protestant,  at 
such  a crisis,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign.  To  the  opposition  it  seemed  that 
there  were  now  stronger  reasons  than  ever 
for  thwarting  and  restraining  him.  That  Ihe 
commonwealth  was  in  danger  was  undoubt- 
edly a good  reason  for  giving  large  powers 


to  a trustworthy  magistrate  ; but  it  was  a 
good  reason  for  taking  away  powers  from  a 
magistrate  who  was  at  heart  a public  enemy. 
To  raise  a great  army  had  always  been  tho 
king's  first  object.  A great  army  must  now- 
bo  raised.  It  was  to  be  feared  that,  unless 
some  new  securities  were  devised,  the  forces 
levied  lor  the  reduction  of  Ireland  would  be 
employed  against  the  liberties  of  England. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A horrible  suspicion,  un- 
just indeed,  but  not  altogether  unnatural, 
had  arisen  in  many  minds.  The  queen  was 
an  avowed  Roman  Catholic  ; the  king  was 
not  regarded  by  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had 
mercilessly  persecuted,  as  a sincere  Protest- 
ant ; and  so  notorious  was  his  duplicity,  that 
there  was  no  treachery  of  which  his  subjects 
might  not,  with  some  show  of  reason,  believe 
him  capable.  It  was  soon  whispered  that  tho 
rebellion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster 
was  part  of  a vast  work  of  darkness  which 
had  been  planned  at  Whitehall. 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  tho  first  great 
parliamentary  conflict  between  tho  parties 
which  have  ever  since  contended,  and  are 
still  contending,  for  the  government  of  tho 
nation,  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of 
November,  1611.  It  was  moved  by  lilt;  op- 
position, that  the  Ilouso  of  Commons  should 
present  to  the  king  a remonstrance,  enume- 
rating the  faults  of  his  administration  from 
the  time  of  his  accession,  and  expressing  tho 
distrust  w ith  which  his  policy  was  still  re- 
garded by  his  people.  That  assembly,  which 
a few  months  before  had  beeti  unanimous  in 
calling  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  was  now 
divided  into  two  fierce  and  eager  factions  of 
nearly  equal  strength.  After  a hot  debate  of 
many  hours,  die  remonstrance  was  carried 
by  only  eleven  votes. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  conservative  party.  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  only  some  great  indis- 
cretion could  prevent  them  from  shortly  ob- 
taining the  predominance  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  Upper  House  was  already  their  own. 
Nothing  wits  wanting  to  insure  their  success, 
but  that  the  king  should,  in  all  his  conduct, 
show  respect  for  the  laws  and  scrupulous  good 
faith  towards  his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  well,  lie  had, 
it  seemed,  at  last  discovered  that  an  entire 
change  of  system  was  necessary,  and  had 
wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  w hat  could  no 
longer  bo  avoided.  He  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  govern  in  harmony  with  the  Com- 
mons, and,  for  that  end,  to  call  to  his  coun- 
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seLs  men  in  whose  talents  and  character  the 
Commons  might  place  confidence.  Nor  was 
the  selection  ill  made.  Falkland.  Hyde,  and 
Colepepper,  nil  three  distinguished  by  the  part 
which  they  had  I ken  in  reforming  abuses, 
and  in  punishing  evil  ministers,  were  invited 
to  become  the  confidential  advisers  of  the 
crown,  and  were  solemnly  assured  by  Charles 
that  he  would  take  no  step  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  lower  house  of  parliament  without 
their  privity. 

Had  he  kept  this  promise  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  reaction  which  was  already  in 
progress  would  very  soon  have  become  quite  as 
strong  as  the  most  respectable  royalists  could 
have  desired.  Already  the  violent  members 
of  the  opposition  had  begun  to  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  their  party,  to  tremble  for  their 
own  safety,  and  to  talk  of  selling  their  estates 
and  emigrating  to  America.  That  the  fair 
prospects  which  had  begun  to  open  before 
the  king  wore  suddenly  overcast,  that  his  life 
was  darkened  by  adversity,  and  at  length 
shortened  by  violence,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
his  own  faithlessness  and  contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  detested 
both  the  parties  into  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  divided.  Nor  is  this  strange  ; for 
in  both  those  parlies  the  love  of  liberty  and 
the  love  of  order  were  mingled,  though  in 
different  proportions.  The  advisers  whom 
necessity  had  compelled  Charles  to  call  round 
him  were  by  no  means  men  after  his  own 
heart.  They  had  joined  in  condemning  his 
tyranny,  in  abridging  his  power,  and  in  pu- 
nishing his  instruments.  They  were  now 
indeed  prepared  to  defend  by  strictly  legal 
means  his  strictly  legal  prerogatives ; but 
they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from 
the  thought  of  reviving  Wentworth’s  pro- 
jects of  Thorough.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
the  king's  opinion,  traitors  who  differed  only 
in  the  degree  of  their  seditious  malignity  from 
Pvnt  and  Hampden. 

He  accordingly  a few  days  after  ho  had  pre- 
mised the  chiefs  of  the  constitutional  royal- 
ists that  no  step  of  importance  should  be 
taken  without  their  knowledge,  formed  a re- 
solution the  most  momentous  of  his  whol8 
life,  carefully  concealed  that  resolution  from 
them,  and  executed  it  in  a manner  which 
overwhelmed  them  with  shame  and  dismay. 
He  sent  the  Attorney  General  to  impeach 
Pym,  Hollis,  Hampden,  and  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  high  treason  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Not  content 
with  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  Great  Qiar- 


ter,  and  of  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  cen- 
turies, he  went  in  person,  accompanied  by 
armed  men,  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition within  the  walls  of  parliament. 

The  attempt  failed.  The  accused  members 
had  left  the  house  a short  time  before  Charles 
entered  it.  A sudden  and  violent  revulsion 
of  feeling,  both  in  the  parliament  and  in  the 
country,  followed.  The  most  favourable  view 
that  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  king's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  by  his  most  partial  ad- 
vocates is,  that  he  had  weakly  suffered  him- 
self to  he  hurried  into  a gross  indiscretion  by 
the  evil  counsels  of  his  wife  and  of  his  cour- 
tiers. But  the  general  voice  loudly  charged 
him  with  far  deeper  guilt.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  his  subjects,  after  a long  es- 
trangement produced  by  his  maladministra- 
tion, were  returning  to  him  with  feelings  of 
confidence  and  affection,  he  had  aimed  a 
deadly  blow  at  all  their  dearest  rights,  at 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  at  tho  very 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  He  had  shown  that 
he  considered  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  de- 
signs as  a crime  to  be  expiated  only  by 
blood.  He  had  broken  faith,  not  only  with 
his  great  council  and  with  his  people,  but 
with  his  own  adherents.  He  had  done  what, 
but  for  an  unforeseen  accident,  would  proba- 
bly have  produced  a bloody  conflict  round 
the  speaker’s  chair.  Those  who  had  the  chief 
sway  in  the  Lower  House  now  felt  that  not  only 
their  power  and  popularity,  but  their  lands  and 
their  necks,  were  staked  onjtho  event  of  the 
strugglo  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Tho 
flagging  zeal  of  tho  party  opposed  to  the 
court  revived  in  an  instant.  During  the  night 
which  followed  the  outrage  tho  whole  city  of 
London  was  in  arms.  In  a few  hours  the 
roads  leading  to  the  capital  were  covered  with 
multitudes  of  yeomen,  spurring  hard  to  West- 
minster, with  the  badges  of  the  parliament- 
ary cause  in  their  hats.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  opposition  became  at  once  ir- 
resistible, and  carriod,  by  more  than  two 
voles  to  one,  resolutions  of  unprecedented 
violence.  Strong  bodies  of  the  trainbands, 
regularly  relieved,  mounted  guard  round 
Westminster  Hall.  The  gates  of  the  king’s 
palace  were  daily  besieged  by  a furious 
multitude,  whose  taunts  and  execrations  were 
heard  even  in  the  presence  chamber,  ami  who 
could  scarcely  be  kept  out  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments by  the  gentlemen  of  tho  household. 
Had  Charles  remained  much  longer  in  his 
stormy  capital,  it  is  probable  that  the  Com- 
mons would  have  found  a plea  for  making 
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him,  under  outward  forms  of  respect,  a slate 
prisoner. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the 
day  of  a terrible  and  memorable  reckoning  had 
arrived.  A negotiation  began  which  occu- 
pied many  months.  Accusations  and  recri- 
minations passed  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  All  accommoda- 
tion had  become  impossible.  The  sure  pu- 
nishment which  waits  on  habitual  perfidy 
had  at  length  overtaken  the  king,  it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  now  pawned  his  royal 
won],  and  invoked  Heaven  to  witness  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions.  The  distrust  [ 
with  which  his  adversaries  regarded  him  was 
not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties.  They 
were  convinced  that  they  could  be  safe  only 
when  he  was  utterly  helpless.  Their  de- 
mand, therefore,  was,  that  he  should  sur- 
render, not  only  those  prerogatives  which  he 
had  usurped  in  violation  of  ancient  laws  and 
of  his  own  recent  promises,  but  also  other 
prerogatives  which  the  English  kings  had 
possessed  from  time  immemorial,  and  continue 
to  possess  at  the  present  day.  No  minister 
must  be  appointed,  no  peer  created,  without 
the  consent  of  the  houses.  Above  all,  the 
sovereign  must  resign  that  supremo  military 
authority  which,  from  time  beyond  memory, 
had  appertained  to  the  regal  oflice. 

That  Charles  would  comply  with  such  de- 
mands, w hile  he  had  any  means  of  resist- 
ance, was  not  to  be  expected.  Vet  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  houses  could  safely 
have  exacted  less.  They  were  truly  in  a most 
embarrassing  position.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation  was  firmly  attached  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Those  who  held  republican 
opinions  w ere  as  yet  few,  and  did  not  venture 
to  speak  out.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
abolish  kingly  government.  Yet  it  was  plain 
that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  Ihc 
king.  It  would  have  been  absurd  in  those 
who  knew,  by  recent  proof,  that  he  was  bent 
on  destroying  them,  to  content  themselves 
with  presenting  to  him  another  petition  of 
right,  and  receiving  from  him  fresh  promises 
similar  to  those  w hich  he  iiad  repeatedly  made 
and  broken.  Nothing  hut  the  want  of  an  | 
army  had  prevented  him  from  entirely  sub- 
verting the  old  constitution  of  the  realm.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  levy  a great  regular 
army  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland  ; and  it 
would  therefore  have  been  mere  insanity  to 
leave  him  in  possession  of  that  plenitude  of 
military  authority  which  his  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed. 


When  a country  is  in  the  situation  in  which 
England  then  was,  when  the  kingly  office  is 
regarded  with  love  and  veneration,  but  tho 
person  who  fills  that  office  is  hated  and  dis- 
trusted, it  should  seem  that  the  course  which 
ought  to  bo  taken  is  obvious.  The  dignity 
of  the  office  should  be  preserved  ; the  person 
should  be  discarded.  Thus  our  ancestors 
acted  in  1399  and  in  1689.  Had  there  been, 
in  1612.  any  man  occupying  a position  si- 
milar to  that  which  Henry  of  l.aneaster  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Richard 
the  Second,  and  which  tho  Prince  of  Orange 
occupied  at  the  lime  of  the  deposition  of 
James  tho  Second,  it  is  probable  that  the 
houses  would  have  changed  the,  dynasty,  and 
would  hare  made  no  formal  chango  in  the 
constitution.  Tho  new  king,  called  to  the 
throne  by  their  choice,  and  dependent  on  their 
support,  would  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  governing  in  conformity  with  their  wishes 
and  opinions.  But  there  was  no  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  in  tho  parliamentary  parly; 
and.  though  that  party  contained  many  men 
of  high  rank  and  many  men  of  eminent  abi- 
lity, there  was  none  who  towered  so  con- 
spicuously above  tho  rest  that  he  could  be 
proposed  as  a candidate  for  the  crown.  As 
there  was  to  be  a king,  and  as  no  now  king 
was  to  be  found,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the 
regal  title  lot’.harles.  Only  one  course,  there- 
fore. was  left ; and  that  was  to  disjoin  the  re- 
gal title  from  the  regal  prerogatives.- 
The  change  which  the  houses  proposed  to 
mako  in  our  institutions,  though  it  seems 
exorbitant,  when  distinctly  set  forth  and  di- 
gested into  ar'icles  of  capitulation,  really 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  change  which, 
in  the  next  generation,  was  effected  by  tho 
Revolution.  It  is  tme  that  at  Ihc  Revolution 
the  sovereign  was  not  deprived  by  law  of  tho 
power  of  naming  his  ministers;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  since  the  Revolution  no  mi- 
nistry has  been  able  to  remain  in  offico  six 
months  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  the  sove- 
reign still  possesses  the  power  of  creating 
peers,  and  the  more  imp  Tlant  power  of  tho 
sword;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers  the  sovereign  has,  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  been  guided  by  ad- 
visers who  possess  tho  confidence  of  tho  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation.  In  fact,  tho 
leaders  of  the  Roundhead  party  in  1642,  and 
the  statesmen  who,  about  half  a century  later, 
effected  the  Revolution,  had  exactly  the  same 
object  in  view.  That  object  was  to  terminate 
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the  contest  between  the  crown  and  the  parlia- 
ment, by  giving  to  the  parliament  a supreme 
control  over  the  executive  administration. 
The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  effected  this 
indirectly  by  changing  the  dynasty.  The 
Roundheads  of  1642,  being  unable  to  change 
the  dynasty,  were  compelled  to  take  a direct 
course  towards  their  end. 

We  cannot,  however,  wonder  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  opposition,  importing  as  they 
did  a complete  and  formal  transfer  to  the 
parliament  of  powers  which  had  always  be- 
longed to  the  crown,  should  have  shocked  that 
great  party  of  which  tho  characteristics  are 
respect  for  constituted  authority  and  dread  of 
violent  innovation.  That  party  had  recently 
been  in  tho  hope  of  obtaining  by  peaceable 
means  tho  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; but  that  hope  had  been  blighted.  The 
duplicity  of  Charles  had  made  his  old  enemies 
irreconcilable,  had  driven  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  disaffected  a crowd  of  moderate  men 
who  were  in  the  very  act  of  coming  over  to 
his  side,  and  had  so  cruelly  mortified  his  best 
friends  that  they  had  for  a time  stood  aloof  in 
silent  shame  and  resentment.  Now,  however, 
the  constitutional  royalists  were  forced  to 
make  their  choice  between  two  dangers;  and 
they  thought  it  their  duty  rather  to  rally  round 
a prince  whose  past  conduct  they  condemned, 
and  whose  word  inspired  them  with  little 
confidence,  than  to  suffer  the  regal  office  to 
be  degraded,  and  the  polity  of  the  realm  to 
be  entirely  remodelled.  With  such  feelings, 
many  men  whose  virtues  and  abilities  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  cause  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  sido  of  the  king. 

In  August,  1642,  the  sword  was  at  length 
drawn  ; and  soon,  in  almost  every  shire  of 
the  kingdom,  two  hostile  factious  appeared  in 
arms  against  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  of  the  contending  parties  was  at 
first  the  most  formidable.  The  Houses  com- 
manded London  and  thccounlies  round  Lon- 
don, the  fleet,  the  navigation  of  the  Thames, 
and  most  of  tho  large  towns  and  seaports. 
They  had  at  thoir  disposal  almost  all  the  mili- 
tary stores  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  able  to 
raise  duties,  both  on  goods  imported  front  fo- 
reign countries,  and  on  some  important  pro- 
ducts of  domestic  industry.  The  king  was 
ill  provided  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 
The  taxes  which  he  laid  on  the  rural  districts 
occupied  by  his  troops  produced,  it  is  proba- 
ble, a sum  fur  less  than  that  which  the  parlia- 
ment drew  from  the  city  of  London  alone.  He 
relied,  indeed,  chiefly,  for  pecuniary  aid,  on 


the  munificence  of  his  opulent  adherents. 
Many  of  these  mortgaged  their  land,  pawned 
thoir  jewels,  and  broke  up  their  silver  char- 
, gers  and  christening-bowls,  in  order  to  assist 
him.  But  experience  has  fully  proved  that 
the  voluntary  liberality  of  individuals,  even  in 
times  of  the  greatest  excitement,  is  a poor 
financial  resource  w hen  compared  w ith  severe 
and  methodical  taxation,  which  presses  on  the 
willing  and  unw  illing  alike. 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advantage, 
which,  if  he  had  used  it  well,  would  have 
more  than  compensated  for  tho  want  of  stores 
and  money,  and  which,  notwithstanding  his 
mismanagement,  gave  him,  during  some 
months,  a superiority  in  the  war.  His  troops 
at  first  fought  much  better  that  those  of  the 
parliament.  Both  armies,  it  is  true,  were  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  men  who  had 
never  seen  a field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  tho 
difference  was  great.  The  parliamentary 
ranks  were  filled  with  hirelings  whom  want 
and  idleness  had  induced  to  enlist.  Hamp- 
den’s regiment  was  regarded  asoneof  the  best; 
and  even  Hampden’s  regiment  was  described  by 
Cromwell  as  a mere  rabble  of  tapsters  and  serv- 
ing men  out  of  place.  The  royal  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  consisted  in  great  part  of  gentlo- 
men,  high-spirited,  ardent,  accustomed  to  con- 
sider dishonour  as  more  terrible  than  death, 
accustomed  to  fencing,  to  the  ust)  of  fire-arms, 
to  bold  riding,  and  to  manly  and  perilous  sport, 
which  has  been  well  called  the  image  of  war. 
Sucli  gentlemen,  mounted  on  their  favourite 
horses,  and  commanding  little  bands,  com- 
posed of  their  younger  brothers,  grooms, 
game-keepers,  and  huntsmen,  were,  from  (he 
very  first  day  on  which  they  took  the  field, 
qualified  to  play  their  part  with  credit  in  a 
skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obe- 
dience, the  mechanical  precis  on  of  move- 
ment, which  are  characteristic  of  the  regular 
soldier,  these  gallant  volunteers  never  attain- 
ed. But  they  were  at  first  opposed  to  ene- 
mies as  undisciplined  as  themselves,  and  far 
less  active,  athletic,  and  daring.  For  a time, 
therefore,  the  Cavaliers  were  successful  in  al- 
most every  encounter. 

The  houses  had  also  been  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  a general.  The  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  made  him  une  of  tho 
most  important  members  of  the  parliamen- 
tary party.  He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  credit,  and,  when  the  war  began, 
had  as  high  a military  reputation  as  any  man 
in  the  country.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  unfit  for  the  post  of  commander-in- 
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chief.  He  had  litilc  energy  and  no  origina-  1 
lily.  The  methodical  ladies  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  war  of  the  Palatinate  did  not 
save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  surprised 
and  baffled  by  such  a captain  as  Rupert,  who 
could  claim  no  higher  fame  than  that  of  an 
enterprising  partisan' 

Nor  were  the  ofllcers  who  held  the  chief 
commissions  under  Essex  qualitied  to  supply 
what  was  wanting  in  him.  For  this,  indeed, 
the  houses  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  In  a 
country  which  had  not,  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  person  living,  made  w ar  on  a 
great  scale  by  land,  generals  of  tried  skill  and 
valour  were  not  to  be  found.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  in  the  lir-t  instance,  to  trust  untried 
men  ; and  the  preference  was  naturally  given 
to  men  distinguished  either  by  their  station, 
or  by  the  abilities  w hich  they  had  displayed 
in  parliament.  In  scarcely  a single  instance, 
however,  was  the  selection  fortunate.  Nei- 
ther tho  grandees  nor  the  orators  proved  good 
soldiers.  The  Earl  of  Stamford,  ono  of  the 
greatest  nobles  of  England,  was  muted  by  the 
royalists  at  Stratton.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  in- 
ferior to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  talents 
for  civil  business,  disgraced  himself  by  the  pu- 
sillanimous surrender  of  Bristol.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  statesmen  who  at  this  juncture  accept- 
ed high  military  commands,  Hampden  alone 
appears  to  have  carried  into  tho  carnp  the  ca- 
pacity and  strength  of  mind  which  had  made 
him  eminent  in  politics. 

When  tho  war  had  lasted  a year,  tho  ad- 
vantage was  decidedly  with  tho  royalists. 
They  were  victorious,  both  in  the  western  and 
in  tho  northern  connties.  They  had  wTestcd 
Bristol,  tho  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from 
the  parliament.  They  had  won  several  bat- 
tles. and  had  not  sustained  a single  serious 
or  ignominious  defeat.  Among  the  Hound- 
heads  adversity  had  begun  to  produce  dissen- 
sion and  discontent.  Tho  parliament  was 
kept  in  alarm,  sometimes  by  plots,  and  some- 
times by  riots.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
fortify  London  against  the  royal  army,  and  to 
hang  some  disaffected  citizens  at  their  own 
doors.  Several  of  tho  most  distinguished 
peers  who  had  hitherto  remained  at  West- 
minster, fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford ; nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that,  if  tho  operations  of  the  Ca- 
valiers had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by 
a sagacious  and  powerful  mind,  Charles 
would  soon  have  marched  in  triumph  to 
Whitehall. 

But  tho  king  suffered  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment to  pass  away,  and  it  never  returned. 
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In  August,  1643,  he  sate  dow  n before  the  city 
of  Gloucester.  That  city  was  defended  by  the 
inhabitants  and  by  the  garrison  with  n deter- 
mination such  as  had  not,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  been  show  n by  thead- 
herenls  of  the  parliament.  The  emulation 
of  London  was  excited.  The  trainbands  of 
the  city  volunteered  to  inarch  wherever  their 
services  might  be  required.  A great  force 
was  speedily  collected,  and  began  to  move 
westward.  Thesicgeof  Gloucester  was  raised. 
The  royalists  in  every  part  of  tho  kingdom 
were  disheartened  ; the  spirit  of  the  parlia- 
mentary parly  revived  ; and  the  apostate  lords 
who  had  lately  fled  from  Westminster  to  Ox- 
ford hastened  back  from  Oxford  to  'Westmin- 
ster. 

And  now  a new  and  alarming  class  of  symp- 
toms began  to  app  ar  in  the  disteni[>ered  body 
politic.  There  had  been,  from  the  first,  in 
the  parliamentary  party,  some  men  whose 
minds  were  set  on  objects  from  which  the 
majority  of  that  party  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror.  These  men  were,  in  religion,  Inde- 
pendents. They  conceived  that  every  Chris- 
tian congregation  had,  under  Christ,  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual ; that  appeals 
to  provincial  and  national  synods  were  scarcely 
less  unscriplural  than  appeals  to  the  Court  of 
Arches  or  to  the  Vatican  ; and  that  popery, 
prelacy,  and  presbyterianism  were  merely 
three  forms  of  one  great  apostacy.  in  politics 
they  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  their  time, 
root  and  branch  men,  or,  to  use  tho  kindred 
phrase  of  our  own  time,  radicals.  Not  content 
with  limiting  tho  power  of  the  monarch,  they 
were  desirous  to  erect  a commonwealth  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  English  polity.  At  first 
they  had  been  inconsiderable,  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  weight,  but  before  the  war  had 
lasted  two  years  they  became,  not  indeed  the 
largest,  but  the  most  .powerful  faction  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  old  parliamentary 
leaders  had  been  removed  by  death,  and 
others  had  forfeited  the  public  confidence. 
Pym  had  been  borne  with  princely  honours  to 
a grave  among  the  Planing, i nets.  Hampden 
had  fallen,  as  became  him.  while  vainly  en- 
deavouring, bv  his  heroic  example,  to  inspire 
his  followers  with  courage  to  face  the  fiery  ca- 
valry of  Rupert.  Bedford  had  been  untrue  to 
the  cause.  Northumberland  was  known  to 
be  lukewarm.  Essex  and  his  lieutenants  had 
shown  little  vigour  and  ability  in  the  conduct 
of  military  operations.  At  such  a conjuncture 
it  was  that  the  Independent  party,  ardent,  re- 
solute, and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise 
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il6  bead,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  parlia- 
ment. 

The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Bred  to  peaceful  occupations,  he  had,  at  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted  a commis- 
sion in  the  parliamentary  army.  No  sooner 
had  he  become  a soldier  than  he  discerned, 
with  the  keen  glance  of  genius,  what  Essex 
and  men  like  Essex,  w ith  all  their  experience, 
were  unable  to  perceive.  Ho  saw  precisely 
where  the  strength  of  tho  royalists  lay.  and 
by  what  means  alone  that  strength  could  bo 
overpowered.  Ho  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  army  of  tho  parliament. 
He  saw  also  that  there  were  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent materials  for  tho  purpose,  materials 
less  showy,  indeed,  but  more  solid,  than  those 
of  which  the  gallant  squadrons  of  the  king 
were  composed.  It  was  necessary  to  look  for 
recruits  who  were  not  mere  mercenaries,  for 
recruits  of  decent  station  and  grave  character, 
fearing  God  and  zealous  for  public  liberty. 
With  such  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment, 
and  while  he  subjected  them  to  a discipline 
more  rigid  than  had  ever  before  been  known 
in  England,  ho  ministered  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  stimulants  of  fearful  po- 
tency. 

The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully  proved 
the  superiority  of  Ills  abilities.  In  the  south, 
where  Essex  held  the  command,  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  underwent  a succession  of 
shameful  disasters;  but  in  the  north  the  vic- 
tory of  Marslon  Moor  fully  compensated  for 
all  that  had  been  lost  elsewhere.  That  vic- 
tory was  not  a more  serious  blow  to  the  roy- 
alists than  to  the  party  which  had  hitherto 
been  dominant  at  Westminster;  for  it  was 
notorious  that  tho  day,  disgracefully  lost  by 
the  Presbyterians,  had  been  retrieved  by  the 
energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady  valour 
of  the  warriors  whom  he  bad  trained. 

Thesecrents  produced  tho  self-denying  ots- 
dinar.ee  and  the  new'  model  of  tho  army.  Un- 
der decorous  pretexts,  and  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held 
high  posts  under  him  were  removed,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  very  dif- 
ferent hands.  Fairfax,  a brave  soldier,  but  of 
mean  understanding  and  irresolute  temper, 
was  the  nominul  lord-geueral  of  the  forces  ; 
but  Cromwell  was  their  real  head. 

Cromwell  made  haste  to  organize  the  whole 
army  on  the  same  principles  on  which  he  had 
organized  his  own  regiment.  As  soon  as  this 
process  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war 
was  decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  en- 


counter natural  courage  equal  to  their  own, 
enthusiasm  stronger  than  their  own,  and  dis- 
cipline such  as  was  utterly  wanting  to  them. 
It  soon  became  a proverb  that  the  soldiers  of. 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were-mcn  of  a different, 
breed  front  tho  soldiers  of  Essex.  At  Naseby 
took  place  (he  first  great  encounter  between 
the  royalists  and  the  remodelled  army  of  the 
houses.  The  victory  of  the  Roundheads  was 
complete  and  decisive.  It  was  followed  by 
other  triumphs  in  rapid  succession.  In  a few 
months  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was 
fully  established  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
Charles  fled  to  tho  Scots,  and  was  by  them,  in 
a manner  which  did  not  much  exalt  their  na- 
tional character,  delivered  up  to  his  English 
subjects. 

While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubt- 
ful, the  houses  had  put  the  primate  to  death, 
had  interdicted,  within  the  sphere  of  theirau- 
thority,  tho  use  of  the  liturgy,  and  had  re- 
quired all  men  to  subscribe  that  renowned 
instrument  known  by  the  name  of  tho  Solemn, 
League  and  Covenant.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  the  work  of  innovation  and  revenge 
was  pushed  on  with  still  greater  ardour. 
The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  kingdom  was 
remodelled.  Mosi  of  the  old  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  benefices.  Fines,  often  of 
ruinous  amount,  were  laid  on  the  royalists, 
already  impoverished  by  large  aids  furnished 
to  the  king.  Many  estates  were  confiscated. 
Many  proscribed  Cavaliers  found  it  expedient 
to  purchase,  at  an  enormous  cost,  the  pro- 
tection of  eminent  tnembors  of  the  victorious 
party.  Largo  domains  belonging  to  the 
crow  n,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  thu  chapters 
were  seized,  and  either  granted  away  or  put  up 
to  auction.  In  consequence  of  these  spolia- 
tions, a great  part  of  tho  soil  of  England  was 
at  once  offered  for  sale.  As  money  was 
scarce,  as  the  market  was  glutted,  as  the  title 
was  insecure,  and  as  the  awe  inspired  by 
powerful  bidders  prevented  free  competition, 
the  prices  were  often  merely  nominal.  Thus 
many  old  and  honourable  families  disappeared 
and  were  heard  of  no  more,  and  many  new 
men  rose  rapidly  to  affluence. 

But,  while  the  houses  wore  employing  their 
authority  thus,  it  suddenly  passed  out  of  their 
hands.  It  had  been  obtained  by  calling  into 
existence  a power  w hick  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve 
months  after  the  last  fortress  of  the  Cavaliers 
had  submitted  to  the  parliament,  tho  parlia- 
ment was  compelled  to  submit  to  its  own  sol- 
diers. 
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Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which  Eng- 
land was,  under  various  names  and  forms, 
really  governed  by  the  sword.  Never  before 
that  lime,  or  since  that  time,  was  the  civil 
power  in  our  country  subjected  to  military 
dictation. 

The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in 
the  stale  was  an  army  very  different  from  any 
that  has  since  boon  seen  among  us.  At  pre- 
sent the  pay  of  the  common  soldier  is  not  such 
as  can  seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class  of 
English  labourers  from  tli-  ir  calling.  A bar- 
rier almost  impassable  separates  him  from 
the  commissioned  oflicer.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  those  who  rise  high  in  the  service  rise 
by  purchase.  So  numerous  and  extensive 
are  the  remote  dependencies  of  England,  that 
every  man  who  enlists  in  the  line  must  ex- 
pect to  pass  many  years  in  exile,  and  some 
years  in  climates  unfavourable  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  European  race.  The  army 
of  the  Long  Parliament  was  raised  for  home 
service.  The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  was 
much  above  the  wages  earned  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people ; and.  if  he  distinguished 
himself  by  intelligence  and  courage,  he  might 
hope  to  attain  high  commands.  The  ranks 
were  accordingly  composed  of 'persons  superior 
in  s'ation  and  education  to  the  multitude. 
These  persons,  sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  ac- 
customed to  reflect,  had  been  induced  to  take 
up  arms,  not  by  the  pressure  of  want,  not 
by  the  lovo  of  novelty  and  license,  not  by  the 
arts  of  recruiting  officers,  but  by  religious 
and  political  zeal,  mingled  with  the  desire  of 
distinction  and  promotion.  The  boast  of  the 
soldiers,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  their  so- 
lemn resolutions,  was,  that  they  had  not  been 
forced  into  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  lucre ; that  they  wore 
no  janissaries,  but  freeborn  Englishmen,  who 
had,  of  their  own  accord,  put  their  lives  in 
jeopardy  for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  Eng- 
land, and  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  nation  which 
they  had  saved. 

A force  thus  composed  might,  without  in- 
jury to  its  efficiency,  be  indulged  in  some  li- 
berties which,  if  allowed  to  any  other  troops, 
would  have  proved  subversive  of  all  disci- 
pline. In  general,  soldiers  who  should  form 
themselves  into  political  clubs,  elect  delegates, 
and  pass  resolutions  on  high  questions  of  state, 
would  soon  break  loose  from  all  control, 
would  cease  to  form  an  army,  and  would  be- 
come the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  mobs. 
Nor  would  it  be  safo,  in  our  time,  to  tolerate  j 
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in  any  regiment  religious  meetings,  at  which 
a corporal  versed  in  scripture  should  lead  the 
devotions  of  his  less  gifted  colonel,  and  ad- 
monish a backsliding  major.  But  such  was 
tho  intelligence,  the  gravity,  and  the  self- 
command  of  the  warriors  whom  Cromwell 
had  trained,  that  in  their  camp  a political  or- 
ganization and  a religious  organization  could 
exist  without  destroying  military  organiza- 
tion. The  same  men  who,  off  duty,  were 
noted  as  demagnguesand  field  preachers,  were 
distinguished  by  steadiness,  by  the  spirit  of 
order,  and  by  prompt  obedience  on  watch,  on 
drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible. 
The  stubborn  courage  characteristic  of  tho 
English  people  was,  by  the  system  of  Crom- 
well, at  once  regulated  and  stimulated.  Other 
leaders  have  maintained  order  as  strict. 
Other  leaders  have  inspired  their  followers 
with  a zeal  as  ardent.  But  in  his  camp  alone 
the  most  rigid  discipline  was  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  fiercest  enthusiasm,  llis 
troops  moved  to  victory  with  the  precision  of 
machines,  while  burning  w ith  the  w ildest  fa- 
naticism of  crusaders.  From  the  time  when 
the  army  was  remodelled  to  the  time  when  it 
was  disbanded,  it  never  f bund,  either  in  tho 
British  islands,  or  on  the  Continent,  an  ene- 
my who  could  stand  its  onset.  In  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Flanders,  the  Puritan  war- 
riors, often  surrounded  by  difficulties,  some- 
times contending  against  threefold  odds,  not 
only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but  never  failed 
to  destroy  and  break  iu  pieces  whatever  force 
was  opposed  to  them.  They  at  length  canto 
to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a day  of  certain 
triumph,  and  marched  against  the  most  re- 
nowned battalions  of  Europe  with  disdainful 
confidence.  Turennewas  startled  by  the  shout 
of  stern  exultation  with  which  his  English  al- 
lies advanced  to  the  combat,  and  expressed 
the  delight  of  a true  soldier,  when  lie.  learned 
that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell’s 
pikemen  to  reoico  greatly  when  they  beheld 
tho  enemy ; and  the  banished  Cavaliers  felt 
an  emotion  of  national  pride,  when  they  saw 
a brigade  of  their  countrymen,  outnumbered 
by  foes  and  abandoned  by  allies,  drive  before 
it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of 
Spain,  and  force  a passage  into  a counter- 
scarp which  had  just  been  pronounced  im- 
pregnable by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of 
France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  tho 
army  of  Cromwell  from  other  armies  was  tho 
austere  morality  and  the  fear  of  God  which 
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pervaded  all  ranks.  It  Is  acknowledged  by 
the  most  zealous  royalists  that,  in  that  sin- 
gular camp,  no  oath  was  heard,  no  drunken- 
ness or  gambling  was  seen,  and  that,  during 
tie  long  dominion  of  the  soldiery,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  peaceable  citizen  and  the  honour 
dt  woman  were  held  sacred.  If  outrages  were 
committed,  they  were  outrages  of  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  of  which  a victorious 
army  is  generally  guilty.  No  servant  girl 
complained  of  the  rough  gallantry  of  the  red- 
coats. Not  an  ounce  of  plate  was  taken  from 
the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths.  But  a Pelagian 
sermon,  or  a window  on  which  the  Virgin  und 
Child  were  painted,  produced  in  the  Puritan 
ranks  an  excitement  which  it  required  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  officers  to  quell.  Ono  of 
Cromwell’s  chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain 
his  pikemen  and  dragoons  from  invading  by 
main  force  tho  pulpits  of  ministers  whose 
discourses,  to  use  the  language  of  that  time, 
were  not  savoury ; and  too  many  of  our  ca- 
thedrals still  bear  tho  marks  of  the  hatred 
with  which  those  stern  spirits  regarded  every 
vestige  of  popery. 

To  keep  down  the  English  people  was  no 
light  task  oven  for  that  annv.  No  sooner 
was  the  first  pressure  of  military  tyranny  felt 
than  the  nation,  unbroken  to  such  servitude, 
began  to  struggle  fiercely.  Insurrections 
broke  out  evon  in  those  counties  which,  dur- 
ing the  recent  war,  had  been  the  most  sub- 
missive to  the  parliament.  Indeed,  the  par- 
liament itself  abhorred  its  old  defenders  more 
than  its  old  enemies,  and  was  desirous  to 
come  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  Charles 
at  the  expense  of  the  troops.  In  Scotland,  at 
the  same  time,  a coalition  was  formed  between 
tho  royalists  and  a large  body  of  Presbyte- 
rians who  regarded  the  doctrines  of  tho  Inde- 
pendents with  detestation.  4t  length  the 
slorm  burst.  There  were  risings  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales.  The  fleet  in  tho 
Thames  suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  colours, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the  southern 
coast.  A great  Scottish  force  crossed  the 
frontier  and  advanced  into  Lancashire.  It 
might  well  be  suspected  that  these  movements 
were  contemplated  with  secret  complacency 
by  a majority  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the 
Commons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to  bo  so 
shaken  off.  While  Fairfax  suppressed  the 
risings  in  the  neighbourlnod  of  the  capital, 
Oliver  routed  the  Welsh  insurgents,  and, 
leaving  their  castles  in  ruins,  marched  against 
the  Scots.  His  troops  were  few,  when  com-  , 


pared  with  the  invaders;  but  he  was  little  in- 
the  habit  of  counting  his  enemies.  The 
Scottisharmy  was  utterly  destroyed.  A change 
in  the  Scottish  government  followed.  An  ad- 
ministration, hostile  to  the  king,  was  formed 
at  Edinburgh  ; and  Cromwell,  more  than  ever 
the  darling  of  his  soldiers,  returned  in  triumph 
to  London. 

And  now  a design,  to  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  no  man  would 
have  dared  to  allude,  and  which  was  not  less 
inconsistent  with  the  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant than  with  the  old  law  of  England, 
began  to  take  a distinct  form.  Tho  austere 
warriors  who  ruled  the  nation  had,  during 
some  months,  meditated  a fearful  vengeance 
'on  the  captive  king.  When  and  now  tho 
schemo  originated  ; whether  it  spread  from 
the  general  to  the  ranks,  or  from  the  ranks  to 
the  general ; whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
policy  using  fanaticism  as  a tool,  or  to  fanati- 
cism bearing  down  policy  w ith  headlong  im- 
pulse, are  questions  which  even,  at  this  day, 
cannot  be  answered  with  perfect  confidence. 
It  seems,  however,  on  tho  whole,  probable 
that  he  who  seemed  to  lead  was  really  forced 
to  follow,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
another  great  occasion  a few  years  later,  he 
sacrificed  his  own  judgment  and  his  own  in- 
clinations to  the  wishes  of  the  army.  For 
the  power  which  he  had  called  into  existence 
was  a power  which  even  ho  could  not  always 
control ; and,  that  he  might  ordinarily  com- 
mand, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  some- 
times obey.  He  publicly  protested  that  he 
was  no  mover  in  tho  matter,  that  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  without  his  privity,  that 
he  could  not  advi-e  the  parliament  to  strike 
the  blow,  but  that  he  submitted  his  own  feel- 
ings to  the  force  of  circumstances  which  seem- 
ed to  him  to  indicate  the  purposes  of  provi- 
dence. It  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider 
these  professions  as  instances  of  the  hypocrisy 
which  is  vulgarly  imputed  to  him.  But  even 
those  who  pronounce  him  a hypocrite  will 
scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a fool.  They  are 
therefore  bound  to  show  that  he  had  somo 
purpose  to  serve  by  secretly  stimulating  tho 
army  to  take  that  course  which  he  did  not 
venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he,  who  was  never  by 
his  respectable  enemies  represented  as  wan- 
tonly cruel  or  implacably  vindictive,  would 
have  taken  the  most  important  step  of  his  life 
under  the  influence  of  mere  malevolence.  He 
was  far  too  wise  a man  not  to  know,  when  he 
consented  to  shed  that  august  blood,  that  he 
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was  doing  a deed  w hich  was  inexpiable,  and 
which  would  movo  (he  grief  and  horror,  not 
only  of  the  royalists,  but  of  nine  tenths  of 
those  who  had  stood  by  the  parliament. 
Whatever  visions  may  have  deluded  others, 
he  was  assuredly  dreaming  neither  of  a re- 
public on  the  antique  pattern,  nor  of  the 
millennial  reign  of  the  saints.  If  he  already 
aspired  to  be  himself  the  founder  of  a new  dy- 
nasty, it  was  plain  that  Charles  the  First  was 
a less  formidable  competitor  than  Charles  the 
Second  would  be.  At  the  moment  of  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First  the  loyally  of  every 
Savalier  would  be  transferred,  unimpaired,  to 
Charles  the  Second.  Charles  the  First  was  a 
captive ; Charles  the  Second  would  bo  at  li- 
berty. Charles  the  First  was  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  dislike  to  a large  proportion  of 
those  who  yet  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
slaying  him ; Charles  tho  Second  would  excite 
all  tho  interest  which  belongs  to  distressed 
youth  and  innocence.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  considerations  so  obvious,  and  so 
important,  escaped  tho  most  profound  poli- 
tician of  that  age.  The  truth  is  that  Cromwell 
had,  at  one  time,  meant  to  modiate  between 
the  throne  and  the  parliament,  and  to  reor- 
ganise the  distracted  state  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  under  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name. 
In  this  design  he  persisted  tin  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it,  by  the  refractory  temper 
of  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  incurable  duplicity 
of  the  king.  A parly  in  the  camp  began  to 
clamour  for  the  head  of  the  traitor,  who  was 
for  treating  with  Agag.  Conspiracies  were 
formed.  Threats  of  impeachment  were  loudly 
uttered.  A mutiny  broke  out,  which  all  tho 
vigour  and  resolution  of  Oliver  could  hardly 
quell.  And  though,  by  a judicious  mixturo  of 
severity  and  kindness,  ho  succeeded  in  re- 
storing order,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  in  tho 
highest  degree  difficult  and  perilous  to  con- 
tend against  the  rage  of  warriors,  who  re- 
garded the  fallen  tyrant  as  their  foe,  and  as 
the  foe  of  their 1 led . 

At  the  same  lime,  it  became  more  evident 
than  ever  that  tho  king  could  nol  he  trusted. 
The  vices  of  Charles  had  grown  upon  him. 
They  were,  indeed,  vices  which  difficulties  and 
perplexities  generally  bring  out  in  the  strong- 
est light.  Cunning  is  the  natural  defence  of  the 
weak.  A prince,  therefore,  w ho  is  habitually 
a deceiver  when  at  tho  height  of  power,  is  not 
likely  to  learn  frankness  i:i  tho  midst  of  em- 
barrassments and  distresses.  Charles  was 
not  only  a most  unscrupulous,  but  a most  un- 
lucky dissembler.  There  never  was  a politi- 


cian to  whom  so  many  frauds  and  falsehoods 
were  brought  homo  by  undeniable  evidence. 
He  publicly  recognised  the  bouses  at  Westmin- 
ster as  a legal  parliament,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  rnado  a private  minute  iu  council,  de- 
claring tho  recognition  null.  He  publicly 
disclaimed  all  (bought  of  calling  in  foreign 
aid  against  his  people  ; he  privately  solicited 
aid  from  France,  from  Denmark,  and  from 
Lorraine.  He  publicly  denied  that  he  employ- 
ed Papists  ; at  the  same  time  he  privately 
sent  to  his  generals  directions  to  employ  every 
Papist  that  would  serve.  He  publicly  took 
the  sacrament  at  Oxford,  as  a pledge  that  he 
nover  would  even  connive  at  Popery  ; he 
privately  assured  his  wife  that  he  intended 
to  tolerate  Popery  in  England  ; and  he  au- 
thorised Lord  Glamorgan  to  promise  that  Po- 
pery should  bo  established  in  Ireland.  Then 
he  attempted  to  dear  himself  at  his  agent’s 
expense.  Glamorgan  received,  in  the  royal 
handwriting,  reprimands  intended  to  be  read 
by  others,  and  eulogies  which  were  to  be  seen 
only  by  himself.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
haii  insincerity  now  tainted  the  king's  whole 
nature,  that  his  most  devoted  friends  could 
nol  refrain  from  complaining  to  each  other, 
with  bitter  grief  and  shame,  of  his  crooked 
politics,  llis  defeats,  they  said,  gave  them 
less  pain  than  his  intrigues.  Since  he  had 
been  a prisoner,  there  was  no  section  of  the 
victorious  party  w hich  had  not  been  tho  ob- 
ject liolh  of  his  flatteries  and  of  his  machi- 
nations ; but  never  was  he  more  unfortunate 
than  when  ho  attempted  at  once  to  cajole  and 
to  undermine  Cromwell,  a man  nol  easily  to 
be  either  cajoled  or  uudermiued. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he 
would  put  to  hazard  the  attachment  of  his 
party,  tho  attachment  of  his  army,  his  own 
greatness,  nay,  his  own  life,  in  an  attempt, 
which  would  probably  have  beou  vain,  to 
save  a prince  whom  no  engagement  could 
bind.  With  many  struggles  and  misgiv- 
ings, and  probably  nol  without  many  prayers, 
(he  decision  was  made.  Charles  was  left  to 
his  fate.  The  military  saints  resolved  that, 
in  deliance  of  the  old  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  of  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the 
nation,  the  king  should  expiate  his  crimes 
with  his  blood.  He  for  a lime  expected  a death 
like  that  of  his  unhappy  predecessors,  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second.  But  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  such  treason.  Those  w ho 
had  him  in  their  gripe  were  not  midnight 
slabbers.  What  they  did  they  did  in  order 
that  it  might  be  a spectacle  to  heaven  and 
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eirth,  and  that  it  might  he  held  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance.  They  enjoyed  keenly  the 
very  scandal  which  they  gave.  That  the  an- 
cient constitution  and  the  public  opinion  of 
England  were  directly  opposed  to  regicide, 
made  regicide  seem  strangely  fascinating  to  a 
party  bent  on  effecting  a complete  political 
and  social  revnhttion.  In  order  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  first  break  in  pieces  every  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  government ; and  this  ne- 
ces'ilv  was  rather  agreeable  than  painful  to 
them.  The  Commons  passed  a vote  lending  to 
accommodation  with  the  king.  The  soldiers 
excluded  the  majority  by  force.  The  Lords 
unanimously  rejected  the  proposition  that  the 
king  should  be  brought  to  trial.  Their  house 
was  instantly  closed.  No  court,  known  to  the 
law,  would  take  on  itself  the  office  of  judging 
the  fountain  of  justice.  A revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  created.  That  tribunal  pronounced 
Charles  a tyrant,  a traitor,  a murderer,  and  a 
public  enemy ; and  his  head  was  severed  from 
his  shoulders  before  thousands  of  spectators, 
in  front  of  the  banqueting-hall  of  his  own 
palace. 

In  no  long  time  it  b came  manifest  that 
those  political  and  religious  zealots,  to  whom 
this  deed  is  to  be  ascribed,  had  commuted, 
not  only  a crime,  but  an  error.  They  had 
g>  ven  to  a prince,  hitherto  known  to  his  peo- 
ple chiofly  by  his  faults,  an  opportunity  of 
displaying,  on  a great  theatre,  before  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  some  qualities 
which  irresistibly  call  forth  the  admiration 
and  love  of  mankind,  the  high  spirit  of  a 
gallant  gentleman,  the  patience  and  meekness 
of  a penitent  Christian.  Nay,  they  had  so 
contrived  their  revenge,  that  the  very  man 
whose  w hole  life  had  been  a series  of  attacks 
on  the  liberties  of  England  now  seemed  to  die 
a martyr  in  the  cause  of  those  very  liberties. 
No  demagogue  ever  produced  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  as  the  captive  king, 
who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  ail  his  regal 
dignity,  and  confronting  death  with  dauntless 
courage,  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his 
oppressed  people,  manfully  refused  to  plead 
before  a court  unknown  to  the  law,  appealed 
from  rnitilary  violence  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  asked  by  what  right  the  house 
of  Commons  had  been  purged  of  its  most  re- 
spectable members,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
deprived  of  its  legislative  functions,  and  told 
his  weeping  hearers  that  he  was  defending  not 
only  his  own  cause,  but  theirs.  His  long 
misgovernment,  his  innumerable  perfidies, 


were  forgotten.  His  memory  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  associated 
with  those  free  instil ulions  which  he  had, 
during  many  years,  laboured  to  destroy  ; for 
those  free  institutions  hod  perished  with  him, 
and,  amidst  the  mournful  silence  of  a com- 
munity kept  down  by  arms,  had  been  defend- 
ed by  his  voice  alone.  From  that  day  began  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  of  the  exil- 
ed house,  which  never  ceased  till  ihe  throne 
had  again  been  set  up  in  all  its  old  dignity. 

At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the  king 
seemed  to  have  derived  new  energy  from  that 
sacrament  of  blood  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  closely  together,  and  separated 
themselves  for  ever  from  the  great  body  of 
their  countrymen.  England  was  declared  a 
commonwoatili.  The  house  of  Commons,  re- 
duced to  a small  number  of  members,  was 
nominally  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
In  fact,  the  army  and  its  great  chief  governed 
every  thing.  Oliver  had  made  his  choice. 
He  had  kept  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and 
had  broken  with  almost  every  other  class  of 
his  follow-citizens.  Beyond  the  limits  of  his 
camps  and  fortresses  he  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  a party.  Those  elements  of  force 
which,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  had  ap- 
peared arrayed  against  each  other,  were  com- 
bined against  him ; all  the  Cavaliers,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Roundheads,  the  Angli- 
can Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland.  Yet  such  was  his  genius  and  reso- 
lution that  ho  was  able  to  overpower  and 
crush  everything  that  crossed  his  path,  to 
make  himself  more  absolute  master  of  his 
country  than  any  of  her  legitimate  kings  had 
been,  and  to  make  his  country  more  dreaded 
and  respected  than  she  ha  I been  during  many 
generations  under  the  rule  of  her  legitimate 
kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to  struggle. 
But  the  two  olhor  kingdoms  which  had  been 
governed  by  the  Stuarts  were  hostile  to  the 
new  republic.  Tho  independent  party  was 
equally  odious  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 
Both  those  countries,  latch-  in  rebellion  against 
Charles  the  First,  now  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Charles  the  Second. 

But  everything  yielded  to  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  Cromwell.  In  a few  months  ho 
subjugated  Ireland,  as  Ireland  had  never  been 
snbjugated  during  the  five  centuries  o! 
slaughter  which  had  elapsed  since  the  landing 
of  the  first  Norman  settlers.  He  resolved  to 
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put  an  end  to  that  conflict  of  races  and  reli- 
gions which  had  so  long  distracted  the  island, 
by  making  the  English  and  Protestant  popu- 
lation decidedly  predominant.  For  this  end 
he  gave  the  rein  to  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers,  waged  war  resembling  that 
which  Israel  waged  on  the  Canaanites,  smote 
the  idolaters  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  so 
that  groat  cities  were  left  without  inhabitants, 
drove  many  thousands  to  the  continent,  ship- 
ed  off  many  thousands  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  supplied  the  void  thus  made  by  pouring 
in  numerous  colonists,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  and  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.  Strange 
to  say,  under  that  iron  rule,  the  conquered 
country  began  to  wear  an  outward  face  of 
prosperity.  Districts  w hich  had  recently  been 
as  wild  as  those  where  the  first  white  settlers 
of  Connecticut  were  contending  w ith  the  red 
men.  were  in  a few  years  transformed  into 
the  likeness  ofKent  and  Norfolk.  New  build- 
ings, roads,  and  plantations  were  everywhere 
seen.  The  rent  of  estates  rose  fast ; and  soon 
the  English  landowners  began  to  complain 
that  they  were  met  in  every  market  by  the 
products  of  Ireland,  and  to  clamour  for  pro- 
tecting laws. 

From  Ireland  the  victorious  chief,  who  was 
now  in  name,  as  he  had  long  been  in  reality, 
Lord  General  of  the  armies  of  the  Common- 
wealth, turned  to  Scotland.  The  young  king 
was  there.  He  had  consented  to  profess  him- 
self a Presbyterian,  and  to  subscribe  the  cove- 
nant; and,  in  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  austere  Puritans  who  bore  sway  at  Edin- 
burgh had  permitted  him  to  hold,  under  their 
inspection  and  control,  a solemn  and  melan- 
choly court  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of 
Ilolyrood.  This  mock  royalty  was  of  short 
duration.  In  two  great  battles  Cromwell  an- 
nihilated the  military  force  of  Scotland. 
Charles  fled  for  his  life,  and,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  father.  The 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Stuarts  was  reduced, 
for  the  first  time,  to  profound  submission. 
Of  that  independence,  so  manfully  defended 
against  the  mightiest  and  ablest  of  the  I’lan- 
tagenets,  no  vestige  was  left.  The  English 
parliament  made  laws  for  Scotland.  The 
English  judges  held  assizes  in  Scotland.  Even 
that  stubborn  church,  which  has  held  its  own 
against  so  many  governments,  scarce  dared 
to  utter  an  audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  harmony  between  the  warriors  who 
subjugated  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  sate  at  Westminster;  but  the 


alliance  wliich  had  been  cemented  by  danger 
was  dissolved  by  victory.  The  parliament 
forgot  that  it  was  but  the  creature  of  the  army. 
The  army  was  less  disposed  than  ever  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  parliament. 
Indeed  the  few  members  who  made  up  what 
was  contemptuously  called  the  Rump  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  no  more  claim  than 
the  military  chiefs  to  be  esteemed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  The  dispute  was 
soon  brought  to  a decisive  issue.  Cromwell 
filled  the  house  with  armed  tnen.  The  speaker 
was  pulled  out  of  his  chair,  the  mace  taken 
from  the  (able,  the  room  cleared,  and  the  door 
locked.  The  nation,  which  loved  neither  of 
the  contending  parties,  but  which  was  forced, 
in  its  own  despite,  to  respect  the  capacity  and 
resolution  of  the  general,  looked  on  with  pa- 
tience, if  not  with  complacency. 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  had  now  in 
turn  been  vanquished  and  destroyed ; and 
Cromwell  seemed  to  be  left  sole  heir  of  the 
powers  of  all  three.  Yet  were  certain  limita- 
tions still  impos  don  him  by  the  very  army 
to  which  he  owed  his  immense  authority. 
That  singular  body  of  men  was,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  zealous  republicans.  In  tho 
act  of  enslaving  their  country,  they  had 
deceived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  emancipating  her.  The  book  which 
they  most  venerated  furnished  them  with  a 
precedent  which  was  frequently  in  their 
mouths.  It  was  true  that  tho  ignorant  and 
ungrateful  nation  murmured  against  its  deli- 
verers. Even  so  had  another  chosen  nation 
murmured  against  the  leader  who  brought  it, 
by  painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  the  house 
of  bondage  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Yet  had  that  leader  rescued  his 
brethren  in  spite  of  themselves ; nor  had  ho 
shrunk  from  making  terrible  examples  of 
those  who  contemned  the  proffered  freedom, 
and  pined  for  the  flesh  pot,  the  taskmasters, 
and  the  idolatries  of  Egypt.  The  object  of 
the  warlike  saints  who  surrounded  Cromwell 
was  the  settlement  of  a free  and  pious  com- 
monwealth. For  that  end  they  were  ready 
to  employ,  without  scruplo,  any  means,  how- 
ever violent  and  lawless.  It  was  not  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  establish  by  their  aid  a 
monarchy  absolute  in  effect ; but  it  was  pro- 
bable that  their  aid  would  be  at  once  with- 
drawn from  a ruler  who,  even  under  strict 
constitutional  restraints,  should  venture  to 
assume  (he  regal  name  and  dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  wore  widely 
different.  Ho  was  not  what  he  had  been ; nor 
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would  it  be  just  to  consider  the  change  which 
his  views  had  undergone  as  the  efTect 
merely  of  selfish  ambition.  When  he  came 
up  to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  brought  with 
hint  from  his  rural  retreat  little  knowledge 
of  books,  no  experience  of  great  affairs,  and 
a temper  galled  by  the  long  tyranny  of  the 
government  and  of  the  hierarchy,  lie  had, 
during  the  thirteen  years  which  follow- 
ed, gone  through  a political  education  of 
no  common  kind.  He  had  been  a chief 
actor  in  a succession  of  revolutions.  lie  had 
been  long  the  soul,  and  at  last  the  head  of  a 
parly.  Ho  had  commanded  armies,  won 
battles,  negotiated  treaties,  subdued,  paciiied, 
and  regulated  kingdoms.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  his  notions  had  been  still  the 
same  as  in  the  days  when  his  mind  was 
principally  occupied  by  his  Fields  and  his  reli- 
gion, and  when  the  greatest  events  which  di- 
versifiisl  the  course  of  his  life  were  a cattle 
fair,  or  a prayer-meeting  at  Huntingdon.  Ho 
saw  that  some  schemes  of  innovation  for  which 
he  had  once  been  zealous,  whether  good  or 
bad  in  themselves,  were  opposed  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  country,  and  that,  if  he 
persevered  in  those  schemes,  he  had  nothing 
before  him  but  constant  troubles,  which  must 
be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
sword.  He  therefore  w ished  to  restore,  in  all 
essentials,  that  ancient  constitution  w hich  the 
majority  of  tho  people  had  always  loved,  and 
for  which  they  now  pined.  The  course  after- 
wards taken  by  Monk  was  not  open  to  Crom- 
well. The  memory  of  one  terrible  day  se- 
parated the  great  regicide  for  ever  from  the 
House  of  Stuart.  What  remained  was  that 
he  should  mount  tho  ancient  English  throne, 
and  reign  according  to  the  ancient  English 
polity.  If  he  could  effect  this,  ho  might  hope 
that  the  wounds  of  the  lacerated  stale  would 
heal  fast.  Groat  numbers  of  honest  and  quiet 
men  would  speedily  rally  round  him.  Those 
royalists  whose  attachment  was  rather  to  in- 
stitutions than  to  persons,  to  the  kingly  of- 
fice than  to  King  Charles  the  First  nr  King 
Charles  the  Second,  would  soon  kiss  the  hand 
of  King  Oliver.  Tho  peers,  who  now  re- 
mained sullenly  at  their  country  houses,  and 
refused  to  lake  any  part  in  public  affairs, 
would,  when  summoned  to  their  house  by  the 
writ  of  a king  in  possession,  gladly  resume 
theirancienl  functions.  Northumberland  and 
Bedford,  Manchester  and  Pembroke,  would  bo 
proud  to  bear  tho  crown  and  tho  spurs,  the 
sceptre  and  the  globe,  before  the  restorer  of 
aristocracy.  A sentiment  of  loyally  would 


gradually  bind  tho  people  to  the  new  dynasty ; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  tho  founder  of  that  dy- 
nasty, the  royal  dignity  might  descend  with 
general  acquiescence  to  his  posterity. 

The  ablest  royalists  were  of  opinion  that 
these  views  were  correct,  and  that,  if  Crom- 
well had  been  permitted  to  follow  his  own 
judgment,  the  exiled  lino  would  never  have 
been  restored.  But  his  plan  was  directly  op- 
posed to  the  feelings  of  tho  only  class  which 
he  dared  not  offend.  The  name  of  king  was 
hateful  to  tho  soldiers.  Some  of  them  wero 
indeed  unwilling  to  see  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  any  single  person.  Tho  great 
majority,  however,  wero  disposed  to  support 
their  general,  as  elective  llrst  magistrate  of  a 
commonwealth,  against  ail  factions  which 
might  resist  his  authority ; but  they  would 
not  consent  that  ho  should  assume  the  regal 
title,  or  that  the  dignity,  which  was  the  just 
reward  of  his  personal  morit,  should  be  de- 
clared hereditary'  in  his  family.  All  that  was 
left  lo  him  was,  to  give  to  the  new  republic  a 
constitution  as  like  the  constitution  of  the  old 
monarchy  as  the  army  would  bear.  That  his 
elevation  to  power  might  not  seem  to  be  his 
own  mere  act,  he  convoked  a council,  com- 
posed partly  of  persons  on  whose  support  he 
could  depend,  and  partly  of  persons  w hoso  op- 
position he  might  safely  defy.  This  as-embly, 
which  he  called  a parliament,  and  which  tho 
populace  nicknamed,  from  ono  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members.  Barcbone’s  Parliament, 
after  exposing  itself  during  a short  time  to 
tho  public  contempt,  surrendered  back  to  the 
general  the  powers  which  it  had  received  from 
him,  and  left  him  at  liberty  lo  frame  a plan 
of  government. 

His  plan  bore,  from  the  First,  a considerable 
resemblance  to  the  old  English  constitution ; 
but,  in  a few  years,  he  thought  it  safe  to 
proceed  further,  and  to  restore  almost  every 
part  of  the  ancient  system  under  new  names 
and  forms.  The  title  of  king  was  not  re- 
vived ; but  the  kingly  prerogatives  wore  in- 
trusted to  a lord  high  protector.  The  sove- 
reign was  called  not  His  Majesty,  but  His 
Highne-s.  He  was  not  crowned  and  anoint- 
ed in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was  solemnly 
enthroned,  girt  with  a sword  of  stale,  cl  id  in 
a robe  of  purple,  and  presented  with  a rich 
Bible,  in  Westniinsler  Hall.  His  office  was 
not  declared  hereditary,  hut  he  was  permitted 
lo  name  his  successor ; and  none  coulddoubt 
that  he  would  name  his  son. 

A House  of  Commons  was  a necessary  part 
of  the  new  polity.  In  constituting  this  body, 
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the  Protector  showed  a wisdom  and  a public 
spirit  which  were  not  duly  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  vices  of  the  old  repre- 
sentative system,  though  bv  no  means  so  se- 
rious as  they  afterwards  became,  had  already 
been  remarked  by  far-sighted  nton.  Crom- 
well reformed  that  system  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  .Mr.  Pitt,  a hundred  and  thirty 
years  later,  attempted  to  reform  it,  and  on 
which  it  was  at  length  reformed  in  our  own 
limes.  Small  boroughs  were  disfranchised 
even  more  unsparingly  than  in  1832;  and 
the  number  of  county  members  was  greatly 
increased.  Very  few  unrepresented  towns 
had  yet  grown  into  importance.  Of  those 
towns  the  most  considerable  were  Manches- 
ter, Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatives 
were  given  to  all  three.  An  addition  was 
made  to  the  numlrer  of  the  members  for  the 
capital.  The  elective  franchise  was  placed  on 
such  a footing,  that  every  man  of  substance, 
whether  possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land 
or  not,  had  a vote  for  the  county  in  w hich  he 
resided.  A few  Scotchmen  and  a few  of  the 
English  colonists  settled  in  Ireland  were 
summoned  to  the  assembly  which  was  to  le- 
gislate, at  Westminster,  for  every  part  of  the 
British  isles. 

To  create  a House  of  Lords  was  a less  easv 
task.  Democracy  does  nut  require  the  sup- 
port of  prescription.  Monarchy  has  often 
stood  without  that  support.  But  a patrician 
order  is  the  work  of  time.  Oliver  found  al- 
ready existing  a nobility,  opulent,  highly 
considered,  and  as  popuiir  with  the  com- 
monalty as  any  nobility  has  over  been.  Had 
he,  as  king  of  England,  commanded  the  peers 
to  meet  him  in  parliament  according  to  the 
old  usage  of  the  realm,  many  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  have  obeyed  the  call.  This  he 
could  not  do  ; and  it  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  offered  to  the  chiefs  of  illustrious  families 
seals  in  his  new  senate.  They  conceived  that 
they  could  not  accept  a nomination  to  an  up- 
startassumbly  without  renouncing  their  birth- 
right and  betraying  their  order.  The  Pro- 
tector  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
tilling  the  upper  house  with  new  men  who, 
during  the  late  stirring  times,  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous.  This  was  the  least 
happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  1 he  levellers  were  angry  with  him 
for  instituting  a privileged  class, " Tbo  mul- 
titude. which  fell  respect  and  fondness  for 
the  great  historical  names  of  the  land,  laugh- 
ed without  restraint  at  a House  of  Lords,  in 
which  lucky  draymen  and  shoemakers  were 


sealed,  to  which  few  of  the  old  nobles  were 
invited,  and  from  which  almost  all  those  old 
nobles  who  were  invited  turned  disdainfully 
3way. 

How  Oliver’s  parliaments  were  constituted, 
however,  was  practically  of  little  moment, 
for  lie  possessed  the  means  of  conducting  the 
administration  without  their  support,  and  in 
defiance  of  their  opposition.  His  wish  seems 
to  have  been  to  govern  constitutionally,  and 
to  substitute  the  empire  of  the  laws  for  that 
of  the  sword.  But  he  soon  fonnd  that,  hated 
as  ho  was,  both  by  royalists  and  presbyto- 
rians,  he  could  be  safe  only  by  b-'ing  absolute, 

I he  first  House  of  Commons  which  the  people 
elected  by  his  command  questioned  his  au- 
thority, and  was  dissolved  without  having 
passed  a single  act.  His  second  House  of 
Commons,  though  it  recognised  him  as  Pro- 
tector. ami  w ould  gladly  have  madchim  king, 
obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  his  new 
lords.  Ho  had  no  course  left  but  to  dissolve 
the  parliament.  “ God,"  he  exclaimed,  at 
parting,  “ be  judge  between  you  and  me  !* 

Vet  was  the  energy-  of  the  Protector's  ad- 
ministration in  no  wise  relaxed  by  these  dis- 
sensions. Thoso  soldiers  who  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood  by 
him  when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power  as 
high  ns  any  English  king  has  ever  attempted. 
The  government,  therefore,  though  in  form  a 
republic,  was  in  truth  a despotism,  mnderatod 
only  by  the  wisdom,  the  sobermindedness,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  The  country 
was  divided  into  military  districts ; those  dis- 
tricts were  placed  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor Generals.  Every  insurrectionary  move- 
ment was  promptly  put  down  and  punished. 
The  fear  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
in  so  strong,  steady,  and  expert  a hand,  quoll- 
ed  the  spirit  both  of  cavaliers  and  levellers. 
The  loyal  gentry  declared  that  they  were  still 
as  ready  as  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  old 
government  and  the  old  dynasty,  if  thcro  were 
the  slightest  hope  of  success  ; but  to  rush  at 
the  head  of  their  serving  men  and  tenants  on 
the  pikes  of  brigades  victorious  in  a hundred 
hallles  and  sieges,  would  be  a frantic  waste  of 
innocent  and  honourable  blood.  Both  Royal- 
ists and  Republicans,  having  no  hope  in  open 
resistance,  began  to  revolve  dark  schemes  of 
assassination  ; but  the  Protector’s  intelligence 
was  good ; his  vigilance  was  unremitting ; 
and,  whenever  he  moved  beyond  the  walls 
of  his  palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses 
of  his  trusty  bodyguards  encompassed  him 
thick  on  every  side. 
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Had  he  been  a cruel,  licentious  and  rapa- 
cious prince,  the  nation  might  have  made  a 
convulsivo  effort  to  free  itself  from  military 
domination.  But  the  grievances  which  the 
country  suffered,  though  such  as  excited  se- 
rious discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as 
impelgreat  masses  of  men  to  stake  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their  fami- 
lies against  fearful  odds.  The  taxation,  though 
heavier  than  it  had  been  uuder  the  Stuarts, 
was  not  heavy  when  compared  with  that  of 
tho  neighbouring  states  and  w ith  the  resources 
of  England.  Properly  was  secure.  Even  the 
cavalier,  who  refrained  fiom  giving  disturb- 
ance to  the  new  settlement,  enjoyed  in  peace 
whatever  the  civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The 
laws  were  violated  only  ia  rases  where  the 
safely  of  the  Protector’s  person  and  govern- 
ment were  concerned.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered between  man  and  man  with  an  exactness 
and  purity  not  known  before.  Under  uo  Eng- 
lish government,  since  the  iiefonnalion,  had 
there  been  so  little  religious  persecution.  The 
unfortunate  Homan  Catholics,  indeed,  were 
held  to  bo  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  But  the  clergy  of  the  fallen  An- 
glican church  were  suffered  to  celebrate  their 
worship  oil  condition  that  they  would  abstain 
from  preaching  about  politics.  Even  the 
Jews,  whose  public  worship  bad,  ever  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  been  interdicted,  were, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  jealous 
tradersand  fanatical  theologians,  permitted  to 
build  a synagogue  in  London. 

The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the  same 
lime  extorted  the  ungracious  approbation  of 
those  who  most  detested  him.  The  Cavaliers 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing  that  one 
wtio  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of 
the  nation  had  been  a legitimate  king  ; and 
tho  republicans  were  forced  10  own  that  the 
tyrant  suffered  none  but  himself  to  wrong  lus 
country,  and  that,  if  he  had  robbed  her  of 
liberty,  lie  bad  at  least  given  her  glory  in  ex- 
change. After  half  a century,  during  which 
England  had  been  of  scarcely  more  weight  in 
European  politics  than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she 
at  once  became  the  most  formidable  power  in 
the  world,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  tho 
United  Provinces,  avenged  the  common  in- 
juries of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Bur- 
bary,  vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and 
sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest  West  India 
islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast  a 
fortress  which  consoled  the  national  pride  for 
the  loss  of  Calais.  She  was  supreme  on  the 
ocean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 


interest.  All  the  reformed  churches  scattered 
over  Homan  Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged 
Cromwell  as  their  guardian.  The  Huguenots 
of  Languedoc,  the  shepherds  who,  in  the 
hamlets  of  the  Alps,  professed  a Protestantism 
older  than  that  of  Augsburg,  were  secured 
from  oppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  that 
great  name.  The  pope  himself  was  forced  to 
preach  humanity  and  moderation  to  popish 
princes.  For  a voice  which  seldom  threaten- 
ed in  vain  had  declared  that,  unless  favour 
were  shown  to  the  people  of  God,  the  English 
guns  should  be  hoard  in  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo. In  truth,  then1  was  nothing  which 
Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
his  family,  so  much  reason  to  desire  as  a ge- 
neral religious  war  in  Europe.  In  such  a 
war  he  must  have  been  the  captain  of  tho 
Protestant  armies.  The  heart  of  England 
would  have  beeu  with  him.  His  victories 
would  have  been  bailed  w ith  an  unauimous 
enthusiasm  unknown  in  tbe  country  since  the 
rout  of  the  Armada,  and  would  have  effaced 
the  smiti  which  ono  act.  condemned  by  tho 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his 
splendid  fame.  Unhappily  for  him  ho  liad  uo 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  admirable  mili- 
tary talents,  except  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles. 

While  he  lived  his  power  stood  firm,  an 
object  of  mingled  aversion,  admiration,  and 
dread  to  his  subjects.  Few,  indeed,  loved  his 
government,  but  those  who  hated  it  most 
hated  it  less  than  they  feared  it.  Had  it  been 
a worse  government,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its  strength. 
Had  it  been  a weaker  government,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all 
its  merits.  But  it  had  moderation  enough  to 
abstain  from  (hose  oppressions  which  drive 
men  iuad  ; and  it  had  a force  and  energy 
which  none  but  men  driven  mad  by  oppres- 
sion would  venture  to  encounter. 

It  has  often  been  afliriued,  but  apparently 
with  little  reason,  that  Oliver  died  at  a time 
fortunate  for  his  renown,  and  that  if  his  life 
had  been  prolonged,  it  would  probably  have 
closed  amidst  disgraces  aud  disasters.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was,  to  the  last,  honoured  by 
his  soldiers,  obeyed  by  the  w hole  population 
of  the  British  islands,  and  dreaded  by  all  fo- 
reign powers,  that  lie  was  laid  among  the  an- 
cient sovereigns  of  England  w ith  funeral  pomp 
such  as  London  had  never  before  seen,  and  that 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  as  quietly 
as  any  king  had  ever  been  succeeded  by  any 
prince  of  Wales. 
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During  live  months  the  administration  of 
Richard  Cromwell  went  on  so  tranquilly  and 
regularly  that  all  Europe  believed  him  to  bo 
firmly  established  on  the  chair  of  stale.  In 
truth  his  situation  was  in  some  respects  much 
more  advantageous  than  (hat  of  his  father. 
The  young  man  had  made  no  enemy,  llis 
hands  were  unstained  by  civil  blood.  Tho  Ca- 
valiers themselves  allowed  him  to  bo  an  ho- 
nest good-natured  gentleman.  The  Presby- 
terian party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  tho 
late  Protector,  but  was  disposed  to  regard  the 
present  Protector  with  favour.  That  parly  had 
always  been  desirous  to  see  the  old  civil  polity 
of  the  realm  restored  with  some  clearer  defi- 
nitions and  some  stronger  safeguards  for  pub- 
lic liberty,  but  had  many  reasons  for  dread- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  old  family.  Richard 
was  tho  very  man  for  politicians  of  this  de- 
scription. His  humanity,  ingenuousness,  and 
modesty,  the  mediocrity  of  his  abilities,  and 
the  docility  with  which  he  submitted  to  the 
guidance  of  persons  wiser  than  himself,  admi- 
rably qualified  him  lobe  the  head  of  a limited 
monarchy. 

For  a lime  it  seemed  highly  probable  that 
he  would,  under  the  direction  of  able  ad- 
visers, effect  what  his  father  had  attempted  in 
vain.  A parliament  was  called,  and  the  writs 
were  directed  after  the  old  fashion.  The 
small  boroughs  which  had  recently  been  dis- 
franchised regained  their  lost  privilege ; 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceasxl  to  re- 
turn members,  and  the  county  of  York  was 
again  limited  to  two  knights.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  a generation  which  has  been  excit- 
ed almost  to  madness  by  the  question  ot  par- 
liamentary reform  that  great  shires  and  towns 
should  have  submitted  with  patience,  and 
even  with  complacency,  to  this  change ; but 
though  reflecting  men  could,  even  in  that 
age.  discern  the  vices  of  tho  old  representa- 
tive system,  and  foresee  that  those  vices  would 
sooner  or  later  produce  serious  practical  evil, 
tho  practical  evil  had  not  yet  been  much  felt. 
Oliver's  representative  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  constructed  on  the  soundest 
principles,  was  not  popular.  Both  the  events 
in  which  it  originated,  and  the  effects  which 
it  had  produced,  prejudiced  men  against  it. 
It  had  sprung  from  military  violence.  It  had 
been  fruitful  of  nothing  but  disputos.  The 
whole  nation  was  sick  of  government  by  the 
sword,  and  pined  for  government  by  the  law. 
The  restoration,  therefore,  even  of  anomalies 
and  abuses,  which  were  in  strict  conformity 
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with  the  law,  and  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  sword,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Among  the  Commons  thorp  was  a strong 
opposition,  consisting  partly  of  avowed  Re- 
publicans, and  partly  of  concealed  Royalists ; 
but  a large  and  steady  majority  appeared  to 
bo  favourable  to  the  plan  of  reviving  the  old 
civil  constitution  under  a new  dynasty.  Ri- 
chard was  solemnly  recognised  as  first  ma- 
gistrate. The  Commons  not  only  consented  to 
transact  business  with  Oliver’s  Lords,  but 
passed  a vote  acknowledging  the  right  of  those 
nobles,  who  had  in  the  late  troubles  taken 
the  side  of  public  liberty,  to  sit  in  the  upper 
houso  of  parliament  without  any  new  creation. 

Thus  far  the  statesmen  by  whose  advice 
Richard  acted  had  been  successful.  Almost 
all  the  parts  of  the.  government  were  now  con- 
stituted as  they  had  been  constituted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  Had  the  Pro- 
tector and  the  Parliament  been  suffered  to 
proceed  undisturbed,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  order  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
was  afterwards  established  under  tho  House 
of  Hanover  would  have  been  established  under 
the  House  of  Cromwell.  But  there  was  in  tho 
state  a power  more  than  sufticient  to  deal 
with  Protector  and  Parliament  together.  Over 
the  soldiers  Richard  had  no  authority  except 
that  which  he  derived  from  the  great  name 
which  he  had  inherited.  He  had  never  led 
them  to  victory.  11c  had  never  even  borne 
arms.  All  his  tastes  and  habits  were  pacific. 
Nor  were  his  opinions  and  feelings  on  reli- 
gious subjects  approved  by  the  military  saints. 
That  ho  was  a good  man  he  evinced  by  proofs 
more  satisfactory  than  deep  groans  or  long 
sermons,  by  humility  and  suavity,  when  ho 
was  at  tho  height  of  human  greatness,  by 
cheerful  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs  and 
misfortunes ; but  the  cant  then  common  in 
every  guard-room  gave  him  a disgust  which 
he  had  not  always  the  prudence  to  conceal. 
The  officers  who  had  the  principal  influence 
among  the  troops  stationed  near  London  w ere 
not  his  friends.  They  were  men  distinguished 
by  valour  and  conduct  in  the  field,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  wisdom  and  civil  courage  which 
had  been  conspicuous  in  their  deceased  leader. 
Some  of  them  were  honest  but  fanatical,  In- 
dependents and  Republicans.  Of  this  'class 
Fleetwood  was  tho  representative.  Others 
were  impatient  to  be  what  Oliver  had  been. 
His  rapid  elevation,  his  prosperity  and  glory, 
ltis  inauguration  in  the  hall,  and  his  gorge- 
ous obsequies  in  tho  abbey,  had  inflamed  their 
imagination.  They  were  as  well  bom  as  he, 
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and  as  well  oducated  ; they  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  were  not  os  worthy  to  wear 
the  purple  robe  and  to  wield  the  sword  of 
state ; and  they  pursued  the  objects  of  their 
wild  ambition,  not,  like  him,  with  patience, 
vigilance,  sagacity,  and  determination,  but 
with  the  restlessness  and  irresolution  charac- 
teristic of  aspiring  mediocrity.  Among  those 
foeble  copies  of  a great  original  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Lambert. 

On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  accession  the 
officers  began  to  conspire  against  their  new 
master.  The  good  understanding  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  his  parliament  hasten- 
ed the  crisis.  Alarm  and  resentment  spread 
through  the  camp.  Both  the  religious  and 
the  professional  feelings  of  the  army  wcro 
deeply  wounded.  It  seemed  that  the  Inde- 
pendents were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Presby- 
terians, and  that  the  men  of  the  sword  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  men  of  the  gown.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  tho  military 
malcontents  and  the  republican  minority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Richard  could  have  tri- 
umphed over  that  coalition,  even  if  he  had 
inherited  his  father's  clear  judgment  and  iron 
courage.  It  is  certain  that  simplicity  and 
meekness  like  his  were  not  the  qualities 
which  the  juncture  required.  He  fell  inglo- 
riously,  and  without  a struggle.  He  was  used 
by  the  army  as  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissolving  the  Parliament,  and  had 
been  then  contemptuously  thrown  aside.  Tho 
officers  gratified  their  republican  allies  by  de- 
claring that  tho  expulsion  of  the  Rump  was 
illegal,  and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  re- 
sume its  functions.  Tho  old  speaker  and  a 
quorum  of  the  old  members  came  together 
and  were  proclaimed,  amidst  the  scarcely 
stifled  derision  and  execration  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  supreme  power  in  the  stale.  It 
was  at  tho  same  time  expressly  declared  that 
there  should  be  no  first  magistrate,  and  no 
House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parliament  reviv- 
ed, revived  also  its  old  quarrel  with  the  army. 
Again  the  Rump  forgot  that  it  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  and 
began  to  treat  them  as  subjects.  Again  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  closed 
by  military  violence  ; and  a provisional  go- 
vernment, named  by  the  officers,  assumed 
the  direction  of  affairs. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils,  and 
the  strong  apprehension  of  still  greater  evils 


close  at  hand,  had  at  length  produced  an  al- 
liance between  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians. Some  Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been 
disposed  to  such  an  alliance  even  before  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First ; but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  that  the 
whole  parly  became  eager  for  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  house.  There  was  no  longer  any 
reasonable  hope  that  tho  old  constitution 
could  be  re-established  under  a new  dynasty. 
One  choice  only  was  left,  the  StuarLs  or  the 
army.  The  banished  family  had  committed 
great  faults  ; but  it  had  dearly  expiated  those 
faults,  and  had  undergone  a long,  and,  it 
might  be  hoped,  salutary  training  in  the 
school  of  adversity.  It  was  probable  that 
Charles  the  Second  would  take  warning  by 
(he  fate  of  Charles  the  First.  But,  be  this  as 
it  might,  (ho  dangers  which  threatened  tho 
country  were  such  that,  in  order  to  avert 
them,  some  opinions  might  well  bo  compro- 
mised. and  some  risks  might  well  be  incur- 
red. It  seemed  hut  loo  likely  that  England 
would  fall  umlor  the  most  odious  and  degrad- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  government — under  a go- 
vernment uniting  all  (he  evils  of  despotism 
to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  Anything  was 
preferable  to  tho  yoke  of  a succession  of  in- 
capable tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the  Deys 
of  Barbary,  by  military  revolutions  recurring 
at  short  intervals.  Lambert  seemed  likely 
to  be  tho  first  of  these  rulers ; but  within  a 
year  Lambert  might  give  place  to  Dos  borough, 
and  Desborough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as 
the  truncheon  was  transferred  from  one  feoblo 
hand  to  another,  the  nation  would  be  pillaged 
for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a fresh  donative 
on  the  troops.  If  tho  Presbyterians  obsti- 
nately stood  aloof  from  the  Royalists,  the  state 
was  lost  ; and  men  might  well  doubt  whe- 
ther, by  the  combined  exertions  of  Presby- 
terians and  Royalists,  it  could  be  saved.  For 
the  dread  of  that  invincible  army  was  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island ; and  the  Ca- 
valiers. taught  by  a hundred  disastrous  fields 
how  little  numbers  can  effect  against  disci- 
pline. were  even  more  completely  cowed  than 
tho  Roundheads. 

While  the  soldiers  remained  united,  all  the 
plots  and  risings  of  the  malcontents  were  in- 
effectual. But  a few  days  after  the  socond 
expulsion  of  the  Rump,  came  tidings  which 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  who  wore  attach- 
ed cither  to  monarchy  or  to  liberty.  That 
mighty  force,  which  had  during  many  years 
ncled  as  one  man,  and  which,  while  so  act- 
ing, had  been  found  irresistible,  was  at  length 
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divided  against  itself.  The  army  of  Scotland 
had  done  good  service  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  was  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
It  had  home  no  part  in  the  late  revolutions, 
and  had  seen  them  with  indignation,  resem- 
bling the  indignation  which  the  Roman  le- 
gions posted  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphra- 
tes felt,  when  they  learned  that  the  empire  had 
been  pot  up  to  sale  by  the  pneiorian  guards. 
It  was  intolerable  that  certain  regiments 
should,  merely  because  they  happened  to  be 
quartered  near  Westminster,  take  on  them- 
selves to  make  and  unmake  several  govern- 
ments in  the  course  of  half  a year.  If  it  were 
fit  that  the  stale  should  be  regulated  by  sol- 
diers, those  soldiers  who  upheld  the  English 
ascendency  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  were 
as  well  entitled  to  a voice  as  those  who  gar- 
risoned the  Tower  of  London.  There  appears 
1o  have  been  less  fanaticism  among  the  troops 
stationed  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  army ; and  their  general,  George 
Monk,  was  himself  the  very  opposite  of  a zea- 
lot. Ho  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  Roundheads,  had 
then  accepted  a commission  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, and,  with  very  slender  pretensions  to 
sainlship,  had  raised  himself  to  high  com- 
mands by  his  courage,  and  professional  skill. 
He  had  been  a useful  servant  to  both  the  Pro- 
tectors, had  quietly  acquiesced  when  the  offi- 
cers at  Westminster  pulled  down  Richard  and 
restored  the  Long  Parliament,  and  would  per- 
haps have  acquiesced  as  quietly  in  the  second 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  if  the  pro- 
visional government  had  abstained  from  giv*- 
ing  him  cause  of  offence  and  apprehension. 
For  his  nature  was  cautious  and  somewhat 
sluggish  ; nor  was  ho  at  all  disposed  to  ha- 
zard sure  and  moderate  advantages  for  the 
chance  of  obtaining  even  the  most  splendid 
success.  He  seems  to  have  been  impelled  to 
attack  the  new  rulers  of  the  commonwealth, 
less  by  the  hope  that,  if  he  overthrew  them, 
he  should  become  great,  than  by  the  fear 
that,  if  ho  submitted  to  them,  he  should  not 
even  be  secure.  Whatever  were  his  motives, 
he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed civil  power,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  usurped  authority  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, and,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
veterans,  marched  into  England. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a general  ex- 
plosion. The  people  everywhere  refused  to 
pay  taxes.  [The  apprentices  of  the  city 
assembled  by  thousands  and  clamoured  for  a 


free  parliament.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  and  declared  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  soldiers.  The  soldiers,  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  one  commanding  mind,  sepa- 
rated into  factions.  Every  regiment,  afraid 
lest  it  should  be  loft  alone  a mark  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  oppressed  nation,  hastened 
to  make  a separate  peace.  Lambert,  who 
had  hastened  northward  to  meet  the  army  of 
Scotland,  was  abandoned  by  bis  troops,  and 
become  a prisoner.  During  thirteen  years, 
the  civil  power  had.  in  every  conflict,  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  military  power. 
The  military  power  now  humbled  itself  before 
the  civil  power.  The  Rump,  generally  hated 
and  despised,  but  still  the  only  body  in  the 
country  which  had  any  show  of  legal  autho- 
rity, returned  again  to  the  house  from  which 
it  had  been  twice  ignontiniously  expelled. 

In  the  meantime  Monk  was  advancing  to- 
wards London.  Wherever  he  came,  the  gen- 
try flocked  round  him,  imploring  him  to  use 
his  power  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace 
to  the  distracted  nation.  The  general,  cold- 
blooded, taciturn,  zealous  for  no  polity  and 
for  no  religion,  maintained  an  impenetrable 
reserve.  What  were  at  this  time  his  plans, 
and  whether  he  had  any  plan,  may  well  bo 
doubted.  His  great  object,  apparently,  was  to 
keep  himself,  as  long  ns  possible,  free  to 
choose  between  several  lines  of  action.  Such, 
indeed,  is  commonly  the  policy  of  men  who 
are,  like  him,  distinguished  rather  by  wari- 
ness than  by  far-sightedness.  It  was  probably 
not  till  he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital 
that  he  made  up  his  mind.  The  cry  of  the 
whole  people  was  for  a free  parliament ; and 
there  could  bo  no  doubt  that  a parliament 
really  free  would  instantly  restore  the  exiled 
family.  The  Rump  and  the  soldiers  were 
still  hostile  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  But  the 
Rump  was  universally  detested  and  despised. 
The  power  of  the  soldiers  was  indeed  still  for- 
midable, but  had  been  greatly  diminished  by 
discord.  They  had  no  head.  They  had  re- 
cently been,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
arrayed  against  each  other.  On  the  very  day 
before  Monk  reached  London,  there  was  a 
light  in  the  Strand  between  the  cavalry  and 
the  infantry.  An  united  army  had  long  kept 
down  a divided  nation ; but  the  nation  was 
now  united,  and  the  army  was  divided. 

During  a short  time,  the  dissimulation  or 
irresolution  of  Monk  kept  all  parties  in  a state 
of  painful  suspense.  At  length  he  broke  si- 
lence, and  declared  for  a free  parliament. 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known,  the 
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whole  nation  was  wild  with  delight.  Where- 
cver  he  appeared  thousands  thronged  round 
him,  shouting  and  blessing  his  name.  The 
bells  of  all  England  rang  joyously  j the  gut- 
ters ran  with  ale  ; and,  night  after  night,  the 
sky  live  miles  round  London  was  reddened 
by  innumerable  bonfires.  Thoso  Presbyterian 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had 
many  years  before  been  expelled  by  the  army 
returned  to  their  seats,  anil  were  hailed  with 
acclamations  by  great  multitudes,  which  filled 
Westminster  Hall  and  Palace  Yard.  The  In- 
dependent leaders  no  longer  dared  to  show 
their  faces  in  the  streets,  and  were  scarcely 
safe  within  their  own  dwellings.  Temporary 
provision  was  made  for  the  government ; writs 
were  issued  for  a general  election ; and  then 
that  memorable  parliament  which  had,  during 
twenty  evontful  years,  experienced  every  va- 
riety of  fortune,  which  had  triumphed  over  its 
sovereign,  which  had  been  enslaved  and  de- 
graded by  its  servants,  which  had  been  twice 
ejected  and  twice  restored,  solemnly  decreed 
its  own  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  temper  of 
the  nation.  The  new  House  of  Commons  con- 
sisted, with  very  few  exceptions,  of  persons 
friendly  to  the  royal  family.  The  Presbyte- 
rians formed  the  majority. 

That  there  would  bo  a restoration  now 
seemed  almost  certain ; but  whether  there 
would  bo  a poncoablo  restoration  was  matter 
of  painful  doubt.  The  soldiers  were  in  a 
gloomy  and  savage  mood.  They  hated  the 
title  of  king.  They  hated  Ihe  name  of  Stuart. 
They  hated  presbyterianism  much,  and  pre- 
lacy more.  They  saw  with  bitter  indignation 
that  tho  close  of  their  long  domination  was 
approaching,  and  that  a life  of  inglorious  toil 
and  penury  was  bofore  them.  They  attributed 
their  ill  fortune  to  tho  weakness  of  some  ge- 
nerals, and  to  the  treason  of  others.  One 
hour  of  their  beloved  Oliver  might  even  now- 
restore  the  glory  which  had  departed.  Be- 
trayed, disunited,  and  left  without  any  chiof 
in  whom  they  could  confldo,  they  were  yet  to 
be  dreaded.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  encoun- 
ter tho  rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had 
ever  seon.  Monk,  and  those  with  whom  ho 
acted,  wore  well  aware  that  the  crisis  was 
most  perilous.  They  employed  every  aft  to 
sooth  and  to  divide  the  discontented  warriors. 
At  tho  some  time  vigorous  preparation  was 
made  for  a conflict.  The  army  of  Scotland, 
now  quartered  in  London,  was  kept  in  good 


humour  by  bribes,  praises,  and  promises. 
The  wealthy  citizens  grudged  nothing  to  a red 
coat,  and  were  indeed  so  liberal  of  their  best 
wine,  that  warlike  saints  were  sometimes 
seen  in  a condition  not  very  honourable  either 
to  their  religions  or  to  their  military  charac- 
ter. Some  refractory  regiments  Monk  ven- 
tured to  disband.  In  the  meantime  the  great- 
est exertions  were  made  by  the  provisional 
government,  with  the  strenuous  aid  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy,  to 
organise  tho  militia.  In  every  county  the 
trainbands  were  held  ready  to  march ; and 
this  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  In  Hyde 
Park  twenty  thousand  citizens,  well  armed 
and  accoutred,  passed  in  review,  and  showed 
a spirit  which  justified  the  hope  that,  in  case 
of  need,  they  would  light  manfully  for  their 
shops  and  firesides.  The  fleet  was  heartily 
with  the  option.  It  was  a stirring  time,  a time 
of  anxiety,  yet  of  hope.  The  prevailing  opi- 
nion was  that  England  would  bo  delivered, 
but  not  without  a desperate  and  bloody  strug- 
gle, and  that  the  class  which  had  so  long 
ruled  by  the  sword  would  perish  by  the 
sword. 

Happily  tho  dangers  of  a conflict  were 
averted.  There  was  indeed  one  moment  of 
extreme  peril.  Lambert  escaped  from  his 
confinement,  and  called  his  comrades  to  arms. 
Tho  flame  of  civil  war  was  actually  rekindled, 
but  by  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was 
trodden  out  la-fore  it  had  time  to  spread. 
The  luckless  imitator  of  Cromwell  was  again 
a prisoner.  The  failure  of  his  enterprise 
damped  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they 
sullenly  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate. 

Tho  new  parliament,  which,  having  been 
called  without  tho  royal  writ,  is  more  accu- 
rately described  as  aconvention,  met  at  West- 
minster. The  lords  repaired  to  the  hall,  from 
which  they  had,  during  more  than  eleven 
yoars,  boon  excludt-d  by  force.  Both  Houses 
instantly  invited  the  king  to  return  to  his 
country.  He  was  proclaimed  with  pomp  ne- 
ver before  known.  A gallant  fleet  convoyed 
him  from  Holland  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  When 
he  landed,  the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  covered 
by  thousands  of  gazers,  among  whom  scarcely 
one  could  be  found  who  was  not  weeping  with 
delight.  The  journey  to  London  was  a con- 
tinued triumph.  The  whole  road  from  Ro- 
chester was  bordered  by  booths  and  tents,  and 
looked  like  an  interminable  fair.  Every- 
where flags  were  flying,  bells  and  music 
sounding,  wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers  to 
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tho  health  of  him  whose  relunt  was  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  of  law,  ami  of  freedom.  But 
in  the  midst  of  tho  general  joy,  one  spot  pre- 
sented a dark  and  threatening  aspect.  On 
Blackhcath  the  army  was  drawn  up  to  wel- 
come the  sovereign.  He  smiled,  bowed,  and 
extended  his  hand  graciously  to  tho  lips  of  the 
colonels  and  majors.  But  all  his  courtesy  was 
vain.  The  countenances  of  the  soldiers  were 
sad  and  lowering,  and,  had  they  given  way 
to  their  feelings,  the  festive  pageant  of  which 
they  reluctantly  made  a part  would  have  had 
a mournful  and  bloody  end.  But  there  was 
no  concert  among  them.  Discord  and  defec- 
tion had  left  them  no  confidence  in  their  chiefs 
or  in  each  other.  The  w holo  apray  of  the 
city  of  London  was  under  arms.  Numerous 
companies  of.  militia  had  assembled  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  realm,  under  the  command 
of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  w elcome 
the  king.  That  great  day  closed  in  peace  ; 
and  the  restored  wanderer  reposed  safe  in  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors. 

CHAPTKR  II. 

The  history  of  England,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  the  history  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  a limited  monarchy,  constituted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages,  into  a 
limited  monarchy  suited  to  that  more  ad- 
vanced slate  of  society  in  which  the  public 
charges  can  no  longer  be  borne  by  the  es- 
tates of  the  crow  n,  and  in  which  the  public 
defence  can  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  a feudal 
militia.  We  have  seen  that  the  politicians 
who  were  at  tho  head  of  the  Long  Parliament 
made,  in  1642,  a great  effort  to  accomplish 
this  change  by  transferring,  directly  and  for- 
mally, to  the  Estates  of  the  realm  the  choice 
of  ministers,  tho  command  of  the  army,  and 
tho  superintendence  of  the  whole  executive 
administration.  This  scheme  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  that  could  then  be  contrived  ; but  it 
was  completely  disconcerted  by  tho  course 
which  tho  civil  wartook.  The  houses  triumph- 
ed, it  is  true,  but  not  until  after  such  a strug- 
gle as  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  call  into 
existence  a power  w hich  they  could  not  con- 
trol, and  w hich  soon  began  to  domineer  over 
all  orders  and  all  parties.  For  a time,  the 
evils  inseparable  from  military  government 
were,  in  some  degree,  mitigated  by  the  wis- 
dom and  magnanimity  of  the  great  man  who 
held  tho  supremo  command.  But,  when  the 
sword  which  he  had  wielded,  with  energy  in- 
deed, but  with  energy  alw  ays  guided  by  good 
sense  and  generally  tempered  by  good  na- 


ture, had  passed  to  captains  who  possessed 
neither  his  abilities  nor  his  virtues,  it  seemed 
too  probable  that  order  and  liberty  would  pe- 
rish in  one  ignominious  ruin. 

That  ruin  was  happily  averted.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  writers  zealous  for 
freedom  to  represent  the  Restoration  as  a 
disastrous  event,  and  to  condemn  the  folly  or 
baseness  of  that  Convention  which  recalled 
the  royal  family  w ithout  exacting  new  securi- 
ties against  maladministration.  Those  who 
hold  this  language  do  not  comprehend  the 
real  nature  of  the  crisis  which  followed  tho 
deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell.  England 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking  under  a 
succes-ion  of  small  men  raised  up  and  pulled 
down  by  military  caprice.  To  deliver  the 
country  front  the  domination  of  tho  soldiers 
was  the  first  object  of  every  enlightened  pa- 
triot; but  it  was  an  object  which,  while  tho 
soldiers  were  united,  tho  most  sanguine  could 
scarcely  expect  to  attain.  On  a sudden  a 
gleam  of  hope  appeared.  General  was  op- 
posed to  general,  army  to  army.  On  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  one  auspicious  mo- 
ment depended  the  future  destiny  of  the  na- 
tion. Our  ancestors  used  that  moment  well. 
They  forgot  old  injuries,  waved  petty  scruples, 
adjourned  to  a more  convenient  season  all 
dispute  about  the  reforms  which  our  institu- 
tions needed,  and  stood  togother.  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte- 
rians, in  firm  union,  for  the  old  laws  of  tho 
land  against  military  despotism.  The  exact 
partition  ol  power  among  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  might  well  be  postponed  till  it  had 
been  decided  whether  England  should  be  go- 
verned by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by 
cuirassieTS  and  pikemen.  Had  the  statesmen 
of  the  Convention  taken  a different  course, 
had  they  held  long  debates  on  the  principles 
of  government,  had  they  drawn  up  a new  con- 
stitution and  sent  it  to  Charles,  had  confer- 
ences been  opened,  had  couriers  been  passing 
and  repassing  during  some  weeks  between 
Westminster  and  the  Netherlands,  with  pro- 
jects and  counter-projects,  replies  by  Hyde 
and  rejoinders  by  Prynne,  the  coalition  on 
which  the  public  safety  depended  would  havo 
been  dissolved  ; tho  Presbyterians  and  Royal- 
ists would  certainly  havo  quarrelled  ; the  mi- 
litary factions  might  possibly  have  been  re- 
conciled ; and  the  misjudging  friends  of  li- 
berty might  long  have  regretted,  under  a rule 
worse  than  that  of  the  worst  Stuart,  tho  gold- 
en opportunity  which  had  been  suffered  to 
escape. 
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The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore,  by  the 
general  consent  of  both  the  great  parties, 
ro-established.  It  was  again  exactly  what  it 
had  been  when  Charles  the  First,  eighteen 
years  before,  withdrew  from  his  capital.  All 
those  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had 
received  the  royal  assent  were  admitted  to  be 
still  in  full  forre.  One  fresh  concession,  a 
concession  in  which  the  Cavaliers  w ere  even 
more  deeply  interested  than  the  Roundheads, 
was  easily  obtained  from  the  restored  king. 
The  military  tenure  of  land  had  been  origin- 
ally created  as  a means  of  national  defence. 
But  in  the  course  of  ages,  whatever  was  use- 
ful in  the  institution  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  ceremonies  and  griev- 
ances. A landed  proprietor  who  held  an 
estate  under  the  crown  by  knight  service, — 
and  it  was  thus  that  most  of  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land was  held,— had  to  pay  a large  fine  on 
coming  to  his  property.  He  could  not  alienate 
one  acre  without  purchasing  a licence.  When 
he  died,  if  his  domains  descended  loan  infant, 
the  sovereign  was  guardian,  and  was  not  only 
entitled  to  great  part  of  the  rents  during  the 
minority,  but  could  require  tho  ward,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  marry  any  person  of 
suitable  rank.  The  chief  bait  which  attract- 
ed a needy  sycophant  to  the  court  was  the 
hopo  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  servility 
and  flattery,  a royal  letter  to  an  heiress. 
These  abuses  had  perished  with  the  monarchy. 
That  they  should  not  revive  with  it  was  the 
wish  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom. They  were,  therefore,  solemnly  abo- 
lished by  statute,  and  no  relic  of  the  ancient 
tenures  in  chivalry  was  suffered  to  remain, 
except  those  honorary  services  which  are  still, 
at  a coronation,  rendered  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  by  some  lords  of  manors. 

Tho  troops  were  now  to  bo  disbanded. 
Fifty  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  were  at  once  thrown  on  the 
world,  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  this  change  would  prt>duce 
much  miser)-  and  crime,  that  the  discharged 
veterans  would  be  seen  begging  in  every  street, 
or  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage.  But 
no  such  result  followed.  In  a few  months 
there  remained  not  a trace  indicating  that  the 
most  formidable  army  in  the  world  had  just 
been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. The  royalists  themselves  confessed 
that,  in  every  department  of  honest  industry, 
the  discarded  warriors  prospered  beyond  other 
men,  that  none  was  charged  with  any  theft  or 
robber)’)  that  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms, 


and  that  if  a baker,  a mason,  or  a waggoner 
attracted  notico  by  his  diligence  and  sobriety, 
he  was  in  all  probability  one  of  Oliver’s  old 
soldiers. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed  away ; but 
it  had  left  deep  and  enduring  traces  in  tho 
public  mind.  The  name  of  a standing  army 
was  long  held  in  abhorrence  ; and  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  feeling  was  even  stronger 
among  the  Cavaliers  than  among  the  Round- 
heads.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  a most 
fortunate  circumstance  that,  when  our  coun- 
try was,  for  the  first  and  last  lime,  ruled  by 
the  sword,  the  sword  was  in  the  hands,  not 
of  her  legitimate  princes,  but  of  those  rebels 
who  slew  the  king  and  demolished  the  Church. 
Had  a prince,  with  a title  as  good  as  that  of 
Charles,  commanded  an  army  as  good  as  that 
of  Cromwell,  there  would  have  been  little  hopo 
indeed  for  tho  liberties  of  England.  Happily 
that  instrument  by  which  alone  tho  monarchy 
could  bo  made  absolute  became  an  object  of 
peculiar  horror  and  disgust  to  the  monarchi- 
cal party,  and  long  continued  to  be  insepa- 
rably associated  in  the  imagination  of  royalists 
and  prelatists  with  regicide  and  field  preach- 
ing. A century  after  the  death  of  Cromw  ell, 
the  Tories  still  continued  to  clamour  against 
every  augmentation  of  the  regular  soldiery, 
and  to  sound  the  praise  of  a national  militia. 
So  late  as  the  year  1786,  a minister  who 
enjoyed  no  common  measure  of  their  confi- 
dence found  it  impossible  to  overcome  their 
aversion  to  his  scheme  of  fortifying  the  coast : 
nor  did  they  ever  look  with  entire  compla- 
cency on  tho  standing  army,  till  the  French 
Revolution  gave  a new  direction  to  their  ap- 
prehensions, 

The  coalition  which  had  restored  the  king 
terminated  with  the  danger  from  which  it  had 
sprung,  and  two  hostile  parties  again  appeared 
ready  for  conflict.  Both  indeed  were  agreed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punishment 
on  some  unhappy  men  who  were,  at  that  mo- 
ment, objects  of  almost  universal  haired. 
Cromwell  was  no  more ; and  those  w ho  had 
fled  before  him  were  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  miserable  satisfaction  of 
digging  up,  hanging,  quartering,  and  burn- 
ing the  remains  of  the  greatest  prince  that 
has  over  ruled  England.  Other  objects  of 
vengeance,  few  indeed,  yet  too  many,  were 
found  among  tho  republican  chiefs.  Soon, 
however,  the  conquerors,  glutted  with  the 
blood  of  the  regicides,  turned  against  each 
other.  The  Roundheads,  while  admitting 
the  virtues  of  tho  late  king,  and  while  con- 
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demning  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  an 
illegal  tribunal,  yet  maintained  that  his  ad- 
ministration had  been,  in  many  things,  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  Houses  had  taken 
arms  against  him  from  good  motives  and  on 
strong  grounds.  The  monarchy,  these  poli- 
ticians conceived,  had  no  worse  enemy  than 
the  flatterer  who  exalted  the  prerogative  above 
the  law,  who  condemned  all  opposition  to 
regal  encroachments,  and  who  reviled,  not 
only  Cromwell  and  Harrison,  but  Pytn  and 
Hampden,  as  traitors.  If  the  king  wished  for  a 
quiet  and  prosperous  reign,  he  must  conlide  in 
those  who,  though  they  had  drawn  the  sword 
in  defence  of  the  iuvaded  privileges  of  par- 
liament, had  yet  exposed  themselves  to  the 
rage  of  the  soldiers  in  order  to  save  his  father, 
and  had  taken  the  chief  part  in  briuging  back 
the  royal  family. 

The  feeling  of  tho  Cavaliers  was  widely 
different.  During  eighteen  years  they  bad, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  been  faithful  to  the 
crown.  Having  shared  the  distress  of  their 
prince,  were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph? 
Was  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  them 
and  the  disloyal  subject  who  bad  fought 
against  his  rightful  sovereign,  who  had  ad- 
hered to  Richard  Cromwell,  and  who  had 
never  concurred  in  tho  restoration  of  lire 
Stuarts,  till  it  appeared  that  nothing  else 
could  save  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
army  ? Grant  that  such  a man  had,  by  his 
recent  services,  fairly  earned  his  pardon. 
Yet  were  his  services,  rendered  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  toils 
and  sufferings  of  those  who  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ? Was  he  to  be 
ranked  with  men  who  had  no  need  of  the  royal 
clemency,  with  men  who  had,  in  every  part 
of  their  lives,  merited  the  royal  gratitude? 
Above  all,  was  he  to  be  suffered  to  retain  a 
fortune  raised  out  uf  the  substanco  of  the 
ruined  defenders  of  the  throne?  Was  it  not 
enough  that  his  bead  and  his  patrimonial 
estate,  a hundred  times  forfeited  to  justice, 
were  secure,  and  that  he  shared,  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  in  the  blessings  of  that  ntild 
government  of  which  he  had  long  been  the 
foe?  Was  it  necossary  that  he  should  be 
rew  arded  for  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  men 
whose  only  crime  was  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  had  observed  their  oath  of  allegiance? 
And  what  interest  had  the  king  in  gorging 
his  old  enemies  with  prey  torn  from  his  old 
friends?  What  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
men  who  had  opposed  their  sovereign,  made 
war  on  him,  imprisoned  him,  and  who,  even 


now,  instead  of  hanging  down  their  heads  in 
shame  and  contrition,  vindicated  all  that  they 
had  done,  and  seemed  to  think  that  they  had 
given  an  illustrious  proof  of  loyalty  by  just 
stopping  short  of  regicide  ? U was  true  that 
they  had  lately  assisted  to  set  up  the  throne; 
but  it  was  not  less  true  that  they  still  avowed 
principles  which  might  impol  them  to  pull  it 
down  again.  Undoubtedly  it  might  be  lit  that 
marks  of  royal  approbation  should  bo  bestowed 
on  some  converts  who  had  been  eminently 
useful ; but  policy,  as  well  as  justice  and 
gratitude,  enjoined  the  king  to  give  the  high- 
est place  in  his  regard  to  those  who,  from  first 
to  last,  through  good  and  evil,  had  stood  by 
his  house.  On  (huso  grounds  the  Cavaliers 
very  naturally  demanded  indemnity  for  all 
that  they  had:  suffered,  and  preference  in 
the  distribution  of  tho  favours  of  the  crown. 
Some  violent  members  of  the  party  went 
further,  and  clamoured  for  large  categories  of 
prescription. 

The  political  feud  was,  as  usual,  exasperat- 
ed by  a religious  feud.  The  king  found  the 
church  in  a singular  stale.  A short  time  bo- 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  his 
father  bad  given  a reluctant  assent  to  a bill, 
strongly  supported  by  Falkland,  which  de- 
prived tho  bishops  of  their  seals  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ; but  episcopacy  and  tho  liturgy  had 
nover  been  abolished  by  law.  The  Long  Par- 
liament, however,  had  passed  ordinances 
which  had  made  a complete  revolution  in 
church  government  and  worship.  Tho  new 
system  was,  in  principle,  scarcely  loss  Eras- 
tian  than  that  which  it  displaced.  The  houses, 
guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  the  accom- 
plished Selden,  had  determined  to  keep  the 
spiritual  power  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
temporal  power.  They  had  rofusod  to  de- 
clare that  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
was  of  divine  origin  ; and  they  had  provided 
that,  from  the  church  courts,  an  appeal 
should  lio  iu  tho  last  resort  to  parliament. 
With  this  important  reservation,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a hierarchy 
closely  resembling  that  which  now  exists  in 
Scotland.  The  authority  of  councils,  rising 
one  above  another,  in  regular  gradation,  was 
substituted  for  the  authority  of  bishops  and 
archbishops.  Tho  liturgy  gave  place  to  the 
Presbyterian  directory.  But  scarcely  had 
the  new  regulations  been  framed,  when  the 
Independents  rose  to  supremo  influence  in 
the  stale.  The  Independents  bad  no  disposition 
to  enforce  the  ordinances  touching  classical, 
provincial,  and  national  synods.  Those  or- 
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dinances.  therefore,  were  never  carried  into 
full  execution.  The  Presbyterian  system  was 
fully  established  nowhere  but  in  Middlesex 
and  Lancashire.  In  the  other  fifty  counties, 
almost  every  parish  seems  to  have  been  un- 
connected with  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
In  some  districts,  indeed,  the  ministers  form- 
ed themselves  into  voluntary  associations,  for 
tho  purpose  of  mutual  help  and  counsel ; but 
these  associations  had  no  coercive  power. 
The  patrons  of  livings,  being  now  checked 
by  neither  bishop  nor  presbytery,  would  have 
been  at  liberty  to  conlide  the  cure  of  souls  to 
the  most  scandalous  of  mankind,  but  for  the 
arbitrary  intervention  of  Oliver.  He  esta- 
blish -d,  by  his  own  authority,  a board  of 
commissioners,  called  triers.  Most  of  these 
persons  were  Independent  divines  ; but  a few 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  a few  laymen  had 
seats.  The  certificate  of  the  triers  stood  in 
the  place  both  of  institution  and  induction  ; 
and  without  such  a certificate  no  person  could 
hold  a benefice.  This  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  despotic  acts  ever  done  by  any 
English  ruler.  Yet,  as  it  was  generally  fell 
that,  without  some  such  precaution,  the  coun- 
try would  be  overrun  by  ignorant  and  drunken 
reprobates,  bearing  the  name  and  receiving 
the  pay  of  ministers,  some  highly  respectable 
persons,  who  were  not  in  general  friendly  to 
Cromwell,  allowed  that,  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  been  a public  benefactor.  The  presentees 
whom  tho  triers  had  approved  took  posses- 
sion of  the  rectories,  cultivated  the  glebe 
lands,  collected  the  tithes,  prayed  without 
book  or  surplice,  and  administered  the  Eucha- 
rist to  communicants  sealed  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm 
was  in  inextricable  confusion.  Episcopacy 
was  the  form  of  government  prescribed  by 
the  old  law  of  the  land  which  was  still  unre- 
pealed. The  form  of  government  prescribed 
by  parliamentary  ordinance  was  presbyterian. 
But  neither  tho  old  law  nor  the  parliamentary' 
ordinance  was  practically  in  force.  Tho 
church  actually  established  may  he  described 
as  an  irregular  body  made  up  of  a few  pres- 
byteries. and  of  many  independent  congrega- 
tions, which  were  all  held  down  and  held  to- 
gether by  the  authority  of  the  government. 

Of  those  who  had  been  active  in  bringing 
back  the  king,  many  were  zealous  for  synods 
and  for  the  directory,  and  many  were  de- 
sirous to  terminate  by  a compromise  the  reli- 
gious dissensions  which  had  long  agitated 
England.  Between  the  bigoted  followers  of 
Laud  and  the  bigoted  followers  of  Calvin  there 


could  be  neither  pence  nor  truce  ; but  it  did 
not  seem  impossible  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  moderate  Episcopalians  of 
the  school  of  Usher  and  the  moderate  Pres- 
byterians of  the  school  of  Baxter.  The  mo- 
derate Episcopalians  would  admit  that  a bishop 
might  lawfully  be  assisted  by  a council.  The 
moderate  Presbyterians  would  not  deny  that 
each  provincial  assembly  might  lawfully  have 
a permanent  president,  and  that  this  president 
might  lawfully  be  called  a bishop.  There 
might  be  a revised  liturgy  which  should  not 
exclude  extemporaneous  prayer,  a baptismal 
service  in  which  the  sign  of  the  cross  might 
be  used  or  omitted  at  discretion,  a commu- 
nion service  at  which  the  faithful  might  sit  if 
their  consciences  forbade  them  to  kneel.  But 
to  no  such  plan  could  tho  great  body  of  Ca- 
valiers listen  with  patience.  The  religious 
members  of  that  party  wore  conscientiously 
attached  to  tho  whole  system  of  their  Church. 
She  had  been  dear  to  their  murdered  king. 
She  had  consoled  them  in  defeat  and  penury. 
Her  service,  so  often  whispered  in  an  inner 
chamber  dnring  the  season  of  trial,  had  such 
a charm  for  them  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  a single  response.  Other  royal- 
ists, who  made  little  pretence  to  piety,  yet 
loved  tho  episcopal  Church  because  she  was 
the  foe  of  their  foes.  They  valued  a prayer 
or  a ceremony,  not  on  account  of  the  com- 
fort which  it  conveyed  to  themselves,  but  on 
account  of  the  vexation  which  it  gave  to  the. 
Roundheads,  and  were  so  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  purchase  union  by  concession  that 
they  objected  to  concession  chiefly  because  it 
tended  to  produce  union. 

Such  feelings,  though  blameable,  were  na- 
tural and  not  wholly  inexcusable.  The  Pu- 
ritans in  the  day  of  their  power  had  undoubt- 
edly given  cruel  provocation.  They  ought  to 
have  learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from 
their  own  discontents,  from  their  own  strug- 
gles, from  their  own  victory,  from  the  fall  of 
that  proud  hierarchy  by  which  they  had  been 
so  heavily  oppressed,  that,  in  England,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  ofthecivil  magistrate  to  drill  the  minds 
of  men  into  conformity  with  his  own  system 
of  theology.  They  proved,  however,  as  in- 
tolerant and  as  meddling  as  ever  Land  had 
been.  They  interdicted  under  heavy  penal- 
ties the  Use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
not  only  in  churches,  but  even  in  private 
houses.  It  was  a crime  in  a child  to  read  by 
the  bedsido  of  a sick  parent  one  of  those 
beautiful  collects  which  had  soothed  the  griefs 
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of  forty  generations  of  Christians.  Severe 
punishments  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvinislin 
mode  of  worship.  Clergymen  of  respectable 
character  were  not  only  ejected  from  their 
beneflces  by  thousands,  but  were  frequently 
exposed  to  (he  outrages  of  a fanatical  rubble. 
Churches  and  sepulchres,  fine  works  of  art 
and  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  were  bru- 
tally defaced.  The  parliament  resolved  that 
all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection  w Inch  con- 
tained representations  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  should  be  burned.  Sculpture 
fared  as  ill  as  painting.  Nymphs  and  Graces, 
tho  work  of  Ionian  chisels,  were  delivered 
over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to  be  made  de- 
cent. Against  the  lighter  vices  the  ruling 
faction  waged  war  with  a zeal  little  tempered 
by  humanity  or  by  common  sense.  Sharp 
laws  were  passed  against  belting.  It  was  en- 
acted that  adultery  should  be  punished  with 
death.  Tho  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
even  where  neither  violence  nor  seduction 
was  imputed,  where  no  public  scandal  was 
given,  where  no  conjugal  right  was  violated, 
was  made  a misdemeanour.  Public  amuse- 
ments, from  the  masques  which  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  mansions  of  the  great  down  to 
the  wrestling  matches  and  grinning  matches 
on  village  greens,  were  vigorously  attacked. 
One  ordinance  directed  that  all  the  Maypoles 
in  England  should  forthwith  be  hewn  down. 
Another  proscribed  all  theatrical  diversions. 
Tho  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled,  the 
spectators  fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail.  Hope-dancing,  puppet-show  s.  bowls, 
horse-racing,  were  regarded  with  no  friendly 
eye.  Hut  bear-baiting,  then  a favourite  di- 
version of  high  and  low,  w as  the  abomination 
which  most  strongly  stirred  the  wrath  of  tho 
austere  sectaries.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
their  antipathy  to  this  sport  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  feeling  w hich  has,  in  our 
own  time,  induced  the  legislature  to  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  beasts  against 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  men.  The  Puritan 
hated  beat-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain 
to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  spectators.  Indeed,  he  generally  con- 
trived to  enjoy  the  double  pleasure  of  tor- 
menting both  spectators  and  bear.  (I) 

(l)How  little  compassion  forthehear  hadtoilowith 
the  mailer  Is  suineiently  proved  by  the  following 
extract  from  a paper  entitled  “A  perfect  Diurnal  of 
some  Passaites  of  Parliament,  and  from  olher  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  from  Monday  July  aith.  to  Monday 
July  31st,  16*3.’’  "Upon  the  queen's  coming  from 
llulland,  she  brought  with  tier,  besides  a company  , 
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Porhaps  no  single  circumstance  more 
strongly  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  pre- 
cisians than  (heir  conduct  respecting  Christ- 
mas day.  Christmas  had  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  season  of  joy  and  domestic 
afTection,  the  season  when  families  assembled, 
when  children  came  home  from  school,  when 
quarrels  were  mad ; up,  w hen  carols  w ore 
heard  in  every  street,  w hen  every  house  was 
decorated  with  evergreens,  and  ever)'  table 
was  loaded  w ith  good  cheer.  At  that  season  all 
hearts  not  utterly  destitute  of  kindness  were 
enlarged  and  softened.  At  that  season  the  poor 
were  admitted  to  partake  largely  of  the  over- 
flowings of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  whose 
bounty  was  peculiarly  acceptable  on  account 
of  the  shorl  ness  of  the  days  and  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather.  At  that  season  the  inter- 
val between  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and 
servant,  was  less  marked  than  through  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Where  there  is  much  en- 
joyment there  w ill  be  some  excess  : yet  on 
the  whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the  holiday  was 
kept  was  not  unworthy  of  a Christian  festival. 
The  Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in  1644, 
that  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  should  be 
strictly  observed  as  a last,  and  that  all  men 
should  pass  it  in  humbly  bemoaning  the  great 
national  sin  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
so  often  committed  on  that  day  by  romping 
under  the  mistletoe,  eating  hoar’s  head,  and 
drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted  apples. 
No  public  act  of  that  time  seems  to  have  irri- 
tated the  common  people  more.  On  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable  riots 
brake  out  in  many  places.  The  constables 
were  resisted,  the  magistrates  insulted,  the 
ot  taiagelike  ruffians,  a company  ot  savage  In  Mrs,  to 
w hat  purpose  you  may  judge  by  the  sequel.  Those 
hear#  w ere  left  aland  New  ark,  an<!  were  brought  into 
country  towns  constantly  on  the  Lord's  day  to  be 
bailed,  such  is  the  religion  those  here  related  would 
settle  amongst  us;  and,  if  any  went  about  to  binder 
or  hut  speak  against  iheir  damnable  profanations, 
they  were  presentty  noted  as  Roundheads  and  l’liri- 
| tans,  and  sure  lo  tie  plundered  for  it.  But  some  of 
Colonel  Cromwell's  forees  coming  by  accident  into 
Uppingham  town,  in  Rutland,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
found  these  hears  play  ing  there  in  the  usual  manner, 
and,  in  the  height  or  iheir  sport,  caused  them  to  be 
seized  upon,  tied  to  a tree,  and  shot.”  This  was  by 
no  means  a solitary  instance.  Colonel  Pride,  when 
Sheriff  of  Surrey,  ordered  the  bcasls  in  the  bear 
garden  of  Southwark  to  be  killed,  lie  is  represent- 
ed by  a toyai  satirist  as  defending  the  act  thus  : 
— "The  first  thing  that  is  upon  my  spirits  is  the 
killing  of  the  liears,  for  which  the  people  hate  me, 
and  call  me  ail  the  names  in  the  rainbow'.  Rut  did 
nol  David  kill  a hear’  Did  not  the  Lord  Deputy  Ireton 
kill  a hear’  Did  not  another  lord  of  ours  kill  live 
bears ’"—Last  Speech  and  dying  Words  of  Thomas 
Pride. 
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houses  of  noted  zealots  attacked,  and  the  pro- 
scribed service  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the 
churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme  Puri- 
tans, both  Presbyterian  and  Independent. 
Oliver,  indeed,  was  little  disposed  to  be  either 
a persecutor  or  a meddler.  But  Oliver,  the 
head  of  a parly,  and  consequently,  to  a great 
extent,  the  slave  of  a party,  could  not  govern 
altogether  according  to  his  own  inclinations. 
Even  under  his  administration  many  magis- 
trates, within  their  own  jurisdiction,  made 
themselves  as  odious  as  Sir  lltidibras,  inter- 
fered with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, disper-od  festive  meetings,  and  put 
fiddlers  in  the  stocks.  Still  more  formidable 
was  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers.  In  every  village 
where  they  appeared  there  was  an  end  of 
dancing,  b:'ll-ringing.  and  hockey.  In  I.ondon 
they  several  times  interrupted  theatrical  per- 
formances at  which  the  Protector  had  the 
judgment  and  gmd  nature  to  connive. 

With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspire!  by  such 
a tyranny  contempt  was  largely  mingled. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Puritan,  his  look,  his 
dress,  his  dialect,  his  strange  scruples,  had 
been,  ever  since  the  lime  of  Elizabeth,  favou- 
rite subjects  with  mockers.  But  these  pecu- 
liarities appeared  far  more  grotesque  in  a 
faction  which  ruled  a great  empire  than  in 
obscure  and  persecuted  congregations.  The 
cam  which  had  moved  laughter  when  it  was 
heard  on  Iho  stage  from  Tribulation  Whole- 
some, and  Zeal-of-the-I.and  B isy.  was  still 
more  laughable  when  it  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  generals  and  councillors  of  state.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted,  that  during  the  civil  troubles 
several  sects  h id  sprung  into  existence,  w hoso 
eccentricities  surpassed  anything  that  had 
before  been  seen  in  England.  A mad  tailor, 
named  Ludowick  Muggleton,  wandered  from 
pothouse  to  pothouse,  tippling  ale,  and  de- 
nouncing eternal  torments  against  those  who 
refused  to  believe,  on  his  testimony,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  only  six  feet  high,  and 
that  the  sun  was  just  four  miles  from  the 
earth.  (I)  George  Fox  had  raised  a tempest 
of  derision  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  a vio- 
lation of  Christian  sincerity  to  designate  a 
single  person  by  a plural  pronoun,  and  that 
it  was  an  idolatrous  homage  to  Janus  and 
Woden  lo  talk  about  January  and  Wedno-day. 
His  doctrine,  a few  voars  later,  was  embraced 
by  some  eminent  men.  and  rose  greatly  in 
the  public  estimation.  But  at  the  time  of  the 

(*)  See  Penn's  New  Witnesses  proved  Old  Heretics, 
and  Mtigjjleton's  works, 
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Restoration  the  Quakers  were  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  most  despicable  of  fanatics. 
By  the  Puritans  they  were  treat' d with  seve- 
rity here,  and  were  persecuted  lo  the  death  in 
New  Engtand.  Nevertheless  the  public, 
which  seldom  makes  nice  distinctions,  often 
confounded  the  Puritan  with  the  Quaker. 
Both  were  schismatics.  Both  hated  episco- 
pacy and  the  liturgy.  Both  had  what  seem- 
ed extravagant  whimsies  about  dress,  diver- 
sions, and  postures.  Widely  as  Ihe  two  dif- 
fered in  opinion,  they  were  popularly  classed 
together  as  canting  schismatics ; and  what- 
ever was  ridiculous  or  odious  in  either  in- 
creased iho  scorn  and  aversion  which  the 
multitude  felt  for  both. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  even  those  who 
most  disliked  the  opinions  and  manners  of  tho 
Puritan  were  forced  to  admit  that  his  mor  1 
conduct  was  generally,  in  essentials,  blame- 
less ; hut  this  praise  was  now  no  longer 
bestowed,  and  unfortunately  was  no  longer 
deserved.  The  general  fate  of  >-octs  is  to  ob- 
tain a high  reputation  for  sanctity  while  they 
are  oppressed,  and  to  lose  it  as  soon  as  they 
become  powerful : and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
It  is  sel  om  that  a man  enrols  himself  in  a 
proscribed  body  from  any  but  conscientious 
motives.  Such  a body,  therefore,  is  com- 
posed, with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  sincere 
persons.  The  most  rigid  discipline  that  can 
be  enforced  w ithin  a religious  society  is  a 
very  feeble  instrument  of  purilica'ion,  when 
compared  with  a little  sharp  persecution 
from  without.  We  may  be  certain  that  very 
few  persons,  not  seriously  impressed  by  reli- 
gious convictions,  applied  for  baptism  while 
Diocletian  was  vexing  the  church,  or  joined 
thein-elves  lo  Protestant  congregations  at  the 
risk  of  being  burned  by  Bonner.  But,  when 
a sect  becomes  powerful,  when  its  favour  is 
Ihe  road  to  riches  and  dignities,  worldly  and 
ambitious  men  crowd  into  it.  talk  its  lan- 
guage, conform  strictly  to  its  ritual,  mimic  its 
peculiarities,  and  frequently  go  beyond  its 
honest  members  in  all  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  zeal.  No  di-cernment,  no  watch- 
fulness, on  the  part  of  ecclesiastic  1 rulers, 
can  prevent  tho  intru-ion  of  such  false  bre- 
thren. The  tares  and  tho  wheat  must  grow 
together.  So  in  the  world  begins  to  find  out 
that  the  godly  are  not  better  than  other  men, 
and  argues,  with  some  justice,  that,  if  not 
belter,  they  must  be  much  worse.  In  no 
long  timo  all  tho  e signs  whi  h were  formerly 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  a saint  are  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  a knave. 
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Thus  it  was  with  Iho  English  nonconfor- 
mists. They  had  been  oppressed,  and  oppres- 
sion had  kept  thorn  a pure  body.  They  be- 
came supreme  in  the  slate.  No  man  could 
hope  to  rise  to  eminence  and  command  but 
by  their  favour.  Their  favour  was  to  be 
gained  only  by  exchanging  with  them  the 
signs  and  passwords  of  spiritual  fraternity. 
One  of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  by  Bare- 
bone’s  parliament,  the  most  intensely  Purita- 
nical of  ail  our  political  assemblies,  was  that  no 
person  should  be  admitted  into  the  public 
service  till  the  boost!  should  be,  satisfied  of  his 
real  godliness.  What  were  then  considered 
os  the  signs  of  real  godliness,  the  sad-coloured 
dress,  the  sour  look,  the  straight  hair,  the 
nosol  whine,  the  speech  interspersed  with 
quaint  texts,  the  abhorrence  of  comedies, 
cards,  and  hawking,  were  easily  counterfeited 
by  men  to  whom  all  religions  wore  the  sa me. 
The  sincere  Puritans  soon  found  themselves 
loot  in  a multitude,  not  merely  of  nten  of 
the  world,  but  of  tho  very  worst  sort  of  men 
of  the  world.  For  the  most  notorious  libertine 
who  had  fought  under  the  royal  standani 
might  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  who,  while  they 
talked  about  swoot  experiences  and  comfort- 
able scriptures.  lived  in  the  constant  practice 
of  fraud,  rapacity,  and  secret  debauchery. 
The  nation,  with  a rashness  which  we  may 
justly  regret,  but  at  which  we  cannot  wonder, 
formed  its  estimate  of  tho  whole  parly  from 
these  hypocrites.  Tho  theology,  the  manners, 
the  dialect  of  the  Puritan  were  thus  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  darkest  and 
meanest  vices.  As  soon  as  the  Restoration 
had  made  it  safo  to  avow  onmitv  to  the  party 
which  had  so  long  been  predominant  in  the 
slate,  a general  outcry  against  Puritanism 
rose  from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  often  swollen  by  the  voices  of  those  very 
dissemblers  whose  villany  had  brought  dis- 
grace on  the  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties  which,  after  a 
long  contest,  had  for  a moment  concurred  in 
restoring  the  royal  house,  were,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  again  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  great  body  of  tho  nation  leaned  to  the 
royalists.  Thu  crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
the  excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of  the 
High  Commission,  the  great  services  which 
the  Long  Parliament  had  during  the  first  year 
of  ist  existence  rendered  to  the  state,  had 
faded  from  the  minds  of  men.  The  execution 
of  Charles  the  First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the 
Rump,  the  violence  of  the  army,  were  re-  | 
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membered  with  loathing;  and  the  multitude 
was  inclined  to  hold  ail  who  had  withstood 
tho  late  king  responsible  for  his  death  and  for 
the  subsequent  disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been  elect- 
ed while  the  Presbyterians  were  dominant, 
by  no  means  represented  the  general  sense  of 
the  people,  and  showed  a strong  disposition  to 
check  the  intolerant  loyally  of  tho  Cavaliers. 
One  member,  who  ventured  to  declare  that  all 
who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  Charles  the 
First  were  as  much  traitors  as  those  who  cut 
off  his  head,  was  called  to  order,  placed  at  tho 
bar.  and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  The 
general  wish  of  the  house  undoubtedly  was  to 
settle  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  in  a manner 
satisfactory  to  tho  moderate  Puritans.  But  to 
such  a settlement  both  the  court  and  the  na- 
tion were  averse. 

The  restored  king  was  at  this  lime  more 
loved  by  the  people  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  ever  been.  The  calamities  of  his 
house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his  own 
long  sufferings  a nd  romantic  adventures,  made 
him  an  object  of  tender  interest.  His  return 
had  delivered  the  country  from  an  intolerable 
bondage.  Recalled  by  the  voice  of  both  the 
contending  factions,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
arbitrate  between  them;  and  in  some  respects 
he  was  well  qualified  for  llie  task.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  excellent  parts  and  a happy 
temper.  His  education  had  been  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  develope  his 
understanding,  and  to  form  him  to  the  prac- 
tice of  every  public  and  private  virlue.  He 
had  passed  through  all  varieties  of  fortune, 
and  had  seen  both  sides  of  human  nature. 
He  had,  while  very  young,  been  driven  forth 
from  a palace  lo  a life  of  exile,  penury,  and 
danger.  He  had.  at  the  age  when  the  mind 
and  body  are  in  their  highest  perfection,  and 
when  the  lirsl  effervescence  of  boyish  passions 
should  have  subsided,  been  recalled  from  his 
wanderings  to  wear  a crown.  He  had  been 
taught  by  bitter  experience  how  much  base- 
ness, perfidy,  and  ingratitude  may  lie  hid 
under  the  obsequious  demeanour  of  courtiers. 
He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  huts 
of  the  poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  When 
wealth  was  offered  to  any  who  would  betray 
him.  when  death  was  denounced  against  all 
who  should  shelter  him.  cottagers  and  serving 
men  had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had  kissed 
his  hand  under  his  mean  disguises  with  as 
much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on 
his  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a school  it 
might  hare  been  expected  that  a young  man 
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who  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  amiable 
qualities  would  have  come  forth  a great  and 
good  king.  Charles  came  forth  from  that 
school  with  social  habits,  with  polite  and 
engaging  manners,  and  with  some  talent  for 
lively  conversation,  addicted  beyond  measure 
to  sensual  indulgence,  fond  of  sauntering  and 
of  frivolous  amusements,  incapable  of  self- 
denial  and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  human 
virtue  orin  human  attachment,  without  desire 
of  renown,  and  without  sensibility  to  reproach. 
According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be 
bought.  But  some  people  haggled  more 
about  their  price  than  others ; and  when  this 
haggling  was  very  obstinate  and  very  skilful  it 
was  called  by  some  fine  namo.  The  chief 
trick  by  which  clever  men  kept  up  the  price 
of  their  abilities  was  called  integrity.  The 
chief  trick  by  which  handsome  women  kept 
up  tho  price  of  their  beauty  was  called  mo- 
desty. The  love  of  God,  the  love  of  country, 
tho  love  of  family,  tho  love  of  friends,  were 
phrases  of  tho  same  sort,  delicate  and  con- 
venient synonymes  for  tho  love  of  self.  Think- 
ing thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared 
very  little  what  they  thought  of  him.  Ho- 
nour and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him 
than  light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.  His 
contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  com- 
mended, but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve 
no  commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below 
flattery  as  well  as  above  it.  One  who  trusts 
nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants.  One  who 
does  not  value  real  glory  will  not  value  its 
counterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  that,  ill 
as  he  thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became 
a misanthrope.  He  saw  little  in  men  but 
what  was  hateful.  Yet  he  did  not  hate  them. 
Nay,  he  was  so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly 
disagreeable  to  him  to  see  their  sufferings  or 
to  hoar  their  complaints.  This,  however,  is 
a sort  of  humanity  which,  though  amiable  and 
laudable  in  a private  man  whose  power  to  help 
or  hurt  is  bounded  by  a narrow  circle,  has  in 
princes  often  been  rather  a vice  than  a vir- 
tue. More  than  one  well-disposed  ruler  has 
given  up  whole  provinces  to  rapine  and  op- 
pression, merely  from  a wish  to  see  none  but 
happy  faces  round  his  own  board  and  in  his 
own  walks.  No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great 
societies  who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the 
few  who  have  access  to  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  whom  he  will  never  see.  Tho  fa- 
cility of  Charles  was  such  as  has  perhaps  ne- 
ver been  found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense. 


He  was  a slave  without  being  a dupe.  Worth- 
less men  and  women,  to  the  very  bottom  of 
whoso  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew  to 
be  destitute  of  affection  for  him  and  undeserv- 
ing of  bis  confidence,  could  easily  wheedle 
him  out  of  titles,  places,  domains,  state  se- 
crets, and  pardons.  He  bestowed  much,  yet 
he  neither  enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired 
the  fame  of  beneficence.  He  never  gave  spon- 
taneously, but  it  was  painful  to  him  to  refuse. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  bounty  gene- 
rally went,  not  to  those  who  deserved  it  best, 
nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked  best,  but  to 
the  most  shameless  and  importunate  suitor 
who  could  obtain  an  audience. 

Tho  motives  which  governed  tho  political 
conduct  of  Charles  the  Second  differed  widely 
from  those  by  which  his  predecessor  and  his 
successor  were  actuated.  He  was  not  a man 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory  of 
government  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right. 
Ho  was  utterly  without  ambition.  He  detest- 
ed business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated 
his  crown  than  have  undergone  tho  trouble  of 
really  directing  the.  administration.  Such  was 
his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance 
of  affairs,  that  the  very  clerks  who  attended 
him  when  he  sate  in  council  could  not  refrain 
from  sneering  at  his  frivolous  remarks,  and 
at  his  childish  impatience.  Neither  gratitude 
nor  revenge  had  any  share  in  determining  hto 
course,  for  never  was  there  a mind  on  which 
both  servicos  and  injuries  left  such  faint  and 
transitory  impressions.  He  wished  merely 
to  be  a king  such  as  Louis  (he  Fifteenth  of 
France  afterwards  was;  a king  who  could  draw 
without  limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  private  Lisles,  who  could  hire 
with  wealth  and  honours  persons  capable  of 
assisting  him  to  kill  tho  time,  and  who,  even 
when  the  state  was  brought  bv  maladminis- 
tration to  the  depths  of  humiliation  and  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  could  still  exclude  unwel- 
come trui  b from  the  purlieus  of  his  own  se- 
raglio, and  refuse  to  see  and  hear  whatever 
might  disturb  his  luxurious  repose.  For 
these  ends,  and  for  these  ends  alone,  he  wish- 
ed to  obtain  arbitrary  power,  if  it  could  be 
obtained  without  risk  or  troublo.  In  the  re- 
ligious disputes  which  divided  his  Protestant 
subjects  his  conscience  was  not  at  all  inter- 
ested. For  his  opinions  oscillated  in  a state 
of  contented  suspense  between  infidelity  and 
popery.  But.  though  his  conscience  was  neu- 
tral in  the  quarrel  between  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Presbyterians,  his  taste  was  by  no 
means  so.  His  favourite  vices  were  precisely 
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those  to  which  the  Puritans  were  least  indul- 
gent. He  could  not  get  through  one  day 
without  the  help  of  diversions  which  the  Pu- 
ritans regarded  as  sinful.  As  a man  eminent- 
ly well  bred,  and  keenly  sensibt  ■ of  (he  ridi- 
culous, he  was  moved  to  contemptuous  mirth 
by  the  Puritan  oddities.  He  hod  indeed  some 
reason  to  dislike  the  rigid  sect.  He  had.  at 
the  age  when  the  passions  are  most  impe- 
tuous, and  when  levity  is  most  pardonabl', 
spent  some  months  in  Scotland,  a king  in 
name,  but  in  fact  a state  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  austere  Presbyterians.  Not  content 
with  requiring  him  to  conform  to  their  wor- 
ship an  t to  subscribe  their  covenant,  they 
had  watched  all  his  motions,  and  lectured  him 
on  all  his  youthful  follies,  lie  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  reluctant  attendance  at  endless 
prayers  and  sermons,  and  might  think  him- 
self fortunate  when  he  was  not  insolently  re- 
minded from  the  pulpit  of  his  own  frailties,  of 
his  father’s  tyranny,  and  of  his  mother’s  idol- 
atry. Indeed  he  had  been  so  miserable  during 
this  part  of  his  life  that  the  defeat  which  made 
him  again  a wanderer  might  be  regarded  as 
a deliverance  rather  than  as  a calamity.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  such  feelings  as  these 
Charles  was  desirous  to  depress  the  party 
which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  king’s  brother,  James  Duke  of  York, 
t >ok  the  same  side.  Though  a libertine,  James 
was  diligent,  methodical,  and  fond  of  autho- 
rity and  business.  His  understanding  was 
singularly  slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper 
obstinate,  harsh,  and  unforgiving.  That  such 
a pritics  should  have  looked  with  no  good  will 
on  the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  on 
the  party  which  was  peculiarly  zealous  for 
those  institutions,  can  excite  no  surprise.  As 
yet  the  duke  professed  himself  a member  of 
the  Anglican  Church;  but  he  had  already 
shown  inclinations  wh.ch had  seriously  alarm- 
ed good  Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this  time 
the  gr  atest  part  of  the  labour  of  governing 
was  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  realm, 
who  was  soon  created  Earl  of  clarendon. 
The  respect  which  we  justly  feel  foe  Claren- 
don as  a w riter  must  not  blind  us  to  the  faults 
which  he  committed  as  a statesman.  Some 
of  thise  faults,  however,  are  explained  and 
excused  by  the  unfortunate  position  if  which 
he  stood.  He  had,  during  the  lirst  year  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  been  honourably  dis- 
tinguished among  the  senators  who  laboured 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  Ihe  nation.  One 
of  the  most  odious  of  these  grievances,  the 


Council  of  York,  had  been  removed  in  conse 
quence  chiefly  of  his  exertions.  When  the 
great  schism  took  place,  when  the  reforming 
party  and  the  conservative  party  first  appear- 
ed marshalled  against  each  other,  he,  with 
many  wise  and  good  men,  took  the  conserva- 
tive side.  He  thenceforward  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Ihe  court,  enjoyed  as  large  a share 
of  the  confidence  of  Charles  the  First  as  the 
reserved  nature  and  tortuous  policy  of  that 
prince  allowed  to  any  minister,  and  subse- 
quently shared  the  exile  and  directed  the  poli- 
tical conduct  of  Charles  the  Second.  At  the 
Restoration  Hyde  became  chief  minister.  In 
a few  months  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
clusely  related  by  affinity  to  the  royal  house. 
His  daughter  had  become,  by  a secret  mar- 
riage. Duchess  of  York.  His  grandchildren 
might  perhaps  wear  Ihe  crown . He  was  raised 
by  this  illustrious  connection  over  tho  heads 
of  the  old  nobility  of  the  land,  and  was  for  a 
time  supposed  to  bo  all  powerful.  In  some 
respects  he  was  well  filled  for  his  great  place. 
No  man  wrote  abler  slate  papers.  No  man 
spoke  with  more  weight  and  dignity  in  coun- 
cil and  in  parliament.  No  man  was  better 
acquainted  w ith  the  general  maxims  of  state- 
craft. No  man  observed  tho  varieties  of  cha- 
racter with  a more  discriminating  eye.  It 
must  be  added  that  he  had  a strong  sense  of 
moral  and  religious  obligation,  a sincere  re- 
verence for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  a con- 
scientious regard  for  tho  honour  and  interest 
of  the  crown.  But  his  temper  was  sour,  ar- 
rogant, and  impatient  of  opposition.  Above 
all,  he  had  been  long  an  exile  ; and  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  have  completely  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  supremo  direction  of  af- 
fairs. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a politician 
who  has  been  compelled  by  civil  troubles  to 
go  into  banishment,  and  to  pass  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  abroad,  can  befit,  on  the 
day  on  which  he  returns  to  his  native  land,  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  govern  men  l.  Claren- 
don was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  had 
left  England  with  a mind  heated  by  a fierce 
conflict  which  had  ended  in  the  downfall  of 
his  parlv  and  of  his  own  fortunes.  From 
1&H>  to  1660  he  had  lived  beyond  sea,  look- 
ing on  all  that  passed  at  home  from  a great 
di-tance,  and  through  a false  medium.  His 
notions  of  public  affairs  were  necessarily  de- 
rived from  tho  reports  of  plotters,  many  of 
w hom  wore  ruined  and  desperate  men.  Events 
naturally  seemed  to  him  auspicious,  not  in 
proportion  as  they  increased  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  as 
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they  tended  to  hasten  the  hour  ol  his  own  re- 
turn. His  wish,  a wish  which  he  has  not 
disguised,  was  that,  till  his  countrymen 
brought  back  the  old  line  they  might  n ver 
enjoy  quiet  or  freedom.  At  length  he  return- 
ed, and,  without  having  a single  week  to  look 
about  him,  to  mix  with  society,  to  note  the 
changes  which  fourteen  eventful  years  had 
produced  in  the  national  character  and  feel- 
ings, he  was  at  once  set  to  rule  the  stale.  In 
such  circumstances  a minister  of  the  great- 
est tact  and  docility  would  probably  have  fall- 
en into  serious  errors.  But  tact  and  docility- 
made  no  part  of  the  character  of  Clarendon. 
To  him  England  was  still  the  England  of  his 
youth  ; and  he  sternly  frowned  down  every 
theory  anil  every  practice  w hich  had  sprung 
up  during  his  own  exile.  Though  he  was  far 
from  meditating  any  attack  on  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  saw  with  extreme  uneasiness  the  growth 
of  that  power.  The  royal  prerogative,  for 
which  he  had  long  suffered,  and  by  which  he 
had  at  length  been  raised  to  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, w as  sacred  in  his  eyes.  The  Roundheads 
he  regarded  both  with  political  and  w ith  per- 
sonal aversion.  To  tho  Anglican  Church  he 
had  always  been  strongly  attached,  and  had 
repeatedly,  where  her  interests  were  concern- 
ed, separated  himself  with  regret  from  his 
dearest  friends.  His  zeal  for  episcopacy  and 
for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  now  more 
ardent  than  ever,  and  was  mingled  with  a 
vindictive  haired  of  the  Puritans,  which  did 
him  little  houour  either  as  a statesman  or  as 
a Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  which  had 
recalled  the  royal  family  was  sitting,  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  the  re-establishmcnl  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  system.  Not  only  were 
the  intentions  of  the  court  strictly  concealed, 
but  assurances  which  quieted  tho  minds  of  the 
modorate  Presbyterians  were  given  by  the 
king  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Ho  had 
promised,  before  his  restoration,  to  grant  li- 
berty of  conscience  to  his  subjects.  He  now- 
repeated  that  promi-e,  and  added  a promise 
to  use  his  best  endeavours  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a compromise  between  the  contend- 
ing sects,  lie  wished,  he  said,  to  see  tho 
spiritual  jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops 
and  synods.  The  liturgy  should  be  revised  by 
a body  of  learned  divines,  one  half  of  whom 
should  be  Presbyterians.  The  questions  re- 
specting the  surplice,  the  posture  at  the  Eu- 
charist. and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
should  bo  settled  in  a way  which  would  set 


tender  consciences  at  ease.  When  tho  king 
had  thus  laid  asleep  the  vigilance  of  those 
whom  he  most  feared,  he  dissolved  the  par- 
liament. He  had  already  given  his  assent  to 
an  act  by  which  an  amnesty  was  granted, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  all  who,  during  the 
late  troubles,  had  been  guilty  of  political  of- 
fences. He  had  also  obtained  from  the  Com- 
mons a grant  for  life  of  taxes,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  which  was  estimated  at  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Tho  actual  produce, 
indeed,  during  some  years,  was  little  more 
than  a million  ; but  this  sum,  together  with 
thehereditary  revenue  of  the  crown,  was  then 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace.  Nothing  was  allowed 
for  a standing  army.  The  nation  was  sick 
of  the  very  name,  and  the  least  mention  of 
such  a force  would  have  incensed  and  alarmed 
all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  place  a general  election. 
The  people  were  mad  w ilh  loyal  enthusiasm. 
The  capital  was  excited  by  preparations  for 
the  most  splendid  coronation  that  had  ever 
been  know  n.  The  result  was  that  a body  of 
representatives  was  returned,  such  as  Eng- 
land had  never  yet  seen.  A large  proportion 
of  the  successful  candidates  were  men  who 
had  fought  for  the  crown  and  the  church,  and 
w hoso  minds  had  been  exasperated  by  many 
injuries  and  insults  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roundheads.  W hen  the  members  met, 
the  passions  which  animated  each  individually 
acquired  new  strength  from  sympathy.  The 
House  of  Commons  was,  during  some  years, 
more  zealous  for  royalty  than  the  king,  more 
zealous  for  episcopacy  than  the  bi-hops. 
Charles  and  Clarendon  were  almost  terrified 
at  the  completeness  of  their  own  success. 
They  found  themselves  in  a situation  not  un- 
like that  in  which  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  and 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu  were  placed  while  the 
chamber  of  1815  was  sitting.  Even  if  the 
king  had  been  desirous  to  fnllil  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  Ih ; Presbyterians,  it 
would  have  been  out  of  his  power  to  do  so. 
It  was  indeed  only  by  the  strong  exertion  of 
his  influence  that  he  could  prevent  the  victo- 
rious Cavaliers  from  rescinding  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, and  retaliating  without  mercy  all 
that  they  had  suffered. 

The  Commons  began  by  resolving  that  every 
member  should,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  taka 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  form  prc-crib- 
cd  by  the  old  liturgy,  and  that  the  covenant 
should  be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace 
Yard.  An  act  was  passed,  which  not  only 
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acknowledged  the  power  of  the  sword  to  be 
solely  in  the  king,  but  declared  that  in  no  ex- 
tremity whatever  could  the  two  houses  be 
justified  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  An- 
other act  was  passed  which  required  every  offi- 
cer of  a corporation  to  swear  that  he  held 
resistance  to  the  king's  authority  to  be  in  all 
eases  unlawful.  A few  hot-headed  men 
wished  to  bring  in  a bill  which  should  at  once 
annul  all  the  statutes  passed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  should  restore  theSlar  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission ; but  the  reaction, 
violent  as  it  was,  did  not  proceed  quite  to  this 
length.  It  still  continued  to  bo  the  law  that 
a parliament  should  be  held  every  three 
years ; but  the  stringent  clauses  which  direct- 
ed the  returning  officers  to  proceed  to  elec- 
tion at  the  proper  time,  even  without  the  royal 
writ,  were  repealed.  The  bishops  were  re- 
stored to  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  old  liturgy 
were  revived  without  any  modification  which 
hod  any  tendency  to  conciliate  even  the  most 
reasonable  Presbyterians.  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion was  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  church  prefer- 
ment. About  two  thousand  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, whose  consciences  did  not  suffer  them 
to  conform,  were  driven  from  their  benefices 
in  one  day.  The  dominant  party  exultingly 
reminded  the  sufferers  that  the  Ling  Parlia- 
ment, when  at  the  height  of  power,  had 
turned  out  a still  greater  number  of  royalist 
divines.  The  reproach  was  but  too  well 
founded ; but  the  Long  Parliament  had  at 
least  allowed  to  the  divines  whom  it  ejected  a 
provision  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing; and  this  example  the  Cavaliers,  intoxi- 
cated with  animosity,  had  not  the  justice  and 
humanity  to  follow. 

Then  came  penal  statutes  against  noncon- 
formists, statutes  for  which  precedents  might 
too  easily  bo  found  itj  the  Puritan  legislation, 
but  to  which  the  king  could  not  give  his  as- 
sent without  a breach  of  promises  publicly- 
made,  in  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life, 
to  those  on  whom  his  fate  depended.  The 
Presbyterians,  in  extreme  distress  and  terror, 
fled  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  pleaded 
their  recent  services  and  the  royal  faith  so- 
lemnly and  repeatedly  plighted.  The  king 
wavered.  He  could  not  deny  his  ow  n hand 
and  seal.  He  conld  not  but  be  conscious  that 
he  owed  much  to  the  petitioners.  He  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  importunate  so- 
licitation. His  temper  was  not  that  of  a per- 
secutor. He  disliked  the  Puritans  indeed ; 


but  in  him  dislike  was  a languid  feeling,  reiy 
little  resembling  the  energetic  hatred  which 
had  burned  in  the  heart  of  Laud.  He  was, 
moreover,  partial  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion ; and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to  the  profes- 
sors of  that  religion  without  extending  the 
same  indulgence  to  Protestant  dissenters. 
He  therefore  made  a feeble  attempt  to  re- 
strain the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  House  ofCom- 
mons ; but  that  house  w as  under  the  influence 
of  far  deeper  convictions,  and  far  stronger 
passions  than  his  ow  n.  After  a faint  strug- 
gle he  yielded,  and  passed,  with  the  show  of 
alacrity,  a series  of  odious  acts  against  the 
separatists.  It  was  made  a crime  to  attend 
a dissenting  place  uf  worship.  A single  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  might  convict  without  a jury, 
and  might,  for  the  third  offence,  pass  sen- 
tence of  transportation  beyond  sea  for  seven 
years.  With  refined  cruelty  it  was  provided 
that  the  offender  should  not  be  transported  to 
New  England,  where  he  was  likely  to  find 
sympathising  friends.  If  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment. A new  and  most  unreasonable  test 
was  imposed  on  divines  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  benefices  for  nonconformity; 
and  all  who  refused  to  take  it  were  prohibited 
from  coming  within  live  miles  of  any  town 
which  was  governed  by  a corporation,  of  any 
town  which  was  represented  in  parliament,  or 
of  any  town  where  they  had  themselves  re- 
sided as  ministers.  The  magistrates,  by 
whom  these  rigorous  statutes  were  to  be  en- 
forced, were  in  general  men  inflamed  by 
parly  spirit  and  by  the  remembrance  of 
wrongs  which  they  had  themselves  suffered 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  gaols 
were  therefore  soon  crowded  with  dissenters; 
and  among  the  sufferers  were  s-sme  of  whose 
genius  and  virtue  any  Christian  society  might 
well  be  proud. 

The  Church  of  England  was  not  ungrateful 
for  the  protection  which  she  received  from 
the  government.  From  the  first  day  of  her 
existence,  she  had  been  attached  to  monarchy. 
But,  during  the  quarter  of  a century  which 
followed  the  Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal 
authority  and  hereditary  right  passed  all 
bounds.  She  had  suffered  with  the  Houso  of 
Stuart.  She  had  been  restored  with  that 
house.  She  was  connected  with  it  by  com- 
mon interests,  friendships,  and  enmities.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  a day  could  ever  como 
when  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  the  chif- 
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tlren  of  her  august  martyr  would  bo  sundered, 
and  when  the  loyalty  in  which  she  gloried 
would  cease  to  be  a pleasing  and  profitable 
duty.  She  accordingly  magnified  in  fulsome 
phrase  that  prerogative  which  was  constantly 
employed  to  defend  and  to  aggrandise  her,  and 
reprobated,  much  at  her  ease,  the  depravity 
of  thoso  whom  oppression,  front  which  she 
was  exempt,  had  goaded  to  rebellion.  Her 
favourite  theme  was  the  doctrine  of  nonre- 
sistanco.  That  doctrine  she  taught  without 
any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its 
extreme  consequences.  Her  disciples  were 
never  weary  of  repeating  that  in  no  conceiv- 
able case,  not  even  if  England  were  cursed 
with  a king  resembling  Busiris  or  Phalaris, 
who,  in  Reliance  of  law,  and  without  the  pre- 
tence of  justice,  should  daily  doom  hundreds 
of  innocent  victims  to  torture  and  death, 
would  all  the  Estates  of  the  realm  united  be 
justified  in  withstanding  his  tyranny  by  phy- 
sical force.  Happily  the  principles  of  human 
nature  afford  abundant  security  that  such  theo- 
ries will  never  be  more  than  theories.  The 
day  of  trial  came  ; and  the  very  men  who  had 
most  loudly  and  most  sincerely  professed  this 
extravagant  loyalty  were,  in  almost  every 
county  of  England,  arrayed  in  arms  against 
the  throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was  now 
again  changing  hands.  The  national  sales, 
not  having  been  confirmed  bv  parliament, 
were  regarded  by  the  tribunals  as  nullities. 
The  sovereign,  the  bishops,  the  deans,  the 
chapters,  the  royalist  nobility  and  gontry, 
re-entered  on  their  confiscated  estates,  and 
ejected  even  purchasers  who  had  given  fair 
prices.  The  losses  which  the  Cavaliers  had 
sustained  during  the  ascendency  of  their  op- 
ponents were  thus  in  part  repaired  ; but  in 
part  only.  All  actions  for  mesne  profits  were 
effectually  barred  by  the  general  amnesty; 
and  the  numerous  royalists  w ho,  in  order  to 
discharge  fines  imposed  by  the  parliament, 
or  in  order  to  purchase  the  favour  of  powerful 
Roundheads,  had  sold  land  for  much  less  than 
the  real  value,  were  not  relieved  from  the  le- 
gal consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  a 
change  still  more  important  look  place  in  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  community. 
Thoso  passions  and  tastes  which,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  re- 
pressed, and.  if  gratified  at  all,  had  been  gra- 
tified by  stealth,  broke  forth  with  ungovern- 
able violence  as  soon  as  the  check  was  with- 
drawn. Men  flew  to  frivolous  amusements 


and  to  criminal  pleasures  with  the  greediness 
which  long  and  enforced  abstinence  naturally 
produces.  Little  restraint  was  imposed  by 
public  opinion.  For  the  nation,  nauseated 
with  cant,  suspicious  of  all  pretensions  to 
sanctity,  and  still  smarting  from  tho  recent 
tyranny  of  rulers  austere  in  life  and  power- 
ful in  prayer,  looked  for  a time  with  com- 
placency on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices.  Still 
less  restraint  was  imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Indeed  there  was  no  excess  which 
was  not  encouraged  by  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fligacy of  the  king  and  of  his  favourite  cour- 
tiers. A few  counsellors  of  Charles  the  First, 
who  w'ere  now  no  longer  young,  retained  the 
decorous  gravity  which  had  been  thirty  years 
before  in  fashion  at  Whitehall.  Such  were 
Clarendon  himself,  and  his  friends,  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  James  Butler,  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, who,  having  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes struggled  gallantly  for  tho  royal  cause 
in  Ireland,  now  governed  that  kingdom  as 
lord  lieutenant.  But  neither  the  memory  of 
tho  servicos  of  these  men,  nor  their  great 
power  in  the  state,  could  protect  them  from 
the  sarcasms  which  modish  vice  loves  to  dart 
at  obsolete  virtue.  The  praise  of  politeness 
and  vivacity  could  now  scarcely  be  obtained  ex- 
cept by  some  violation  of  decorum.  Talents 
great  and  various  assisted  to  spread  the  con- 
tagion. Ethical  philosophy  had  recently  taken 
a form  well  suited  to  please  a generation 
equally  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to  vice. 
Thomas  Hobbos  had,  in  language  more  pre- 
cise and  luminons  than  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed by  any  other  metaphysical  writer, 
maintained  that  the  w ill  of  the  prince  was 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
every  subject  ought  to  be  ready  to  profess 
Poperv,  Mahometanism,  or  Paganism,  at  the 
royal  command.  Thousands  who  were  in- 
competent to  appreciate  what  was  really  valu- 
able in  his  tnelaphysicaUspeculalions,  eagerly 
welcomed  a theory  which,  while  il  exalted 
tho  kingly  office,  relaxed  tho  obligations  of 
morality,  and  degraded  religion  into  a mere 
affair  of  state.  Ilobbism  soon  became  an  al- 
most essential  part  of  the  character  of  the 
fine  gentleman.  All  tho  lighter  kinds  of  lite- 
rature wore  deeply  taintod  by  tho  prevailing 
licentiousness.  Poetry  stooped  to  be  the  pan- 
der of  every  low  desire.  Ridicule,  instead  of 
putting  guilt  and  error  to  tho  blush,  turned 
her  formidable  shafts  against  innocence  and 
truth.  The  restored  Church  contended  in- 
deed against  the  prevailing  immorality,  but 
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contended  feebly,  and  with  half  a heart.  It 
was  necessary  to  the  decorum  of  her  charac- 
ter that  she  should  admonish  her  erring  chil- 
dren. But  her  admonitions  were  given  in  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  manner.  Her  atten- 
tion was  elsewhere  ongaged.  llcr  whole  soul 
was  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  Puritans, 
and  of  leaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  were  Catsar’s.  She 
had  been  pillaged  and  oppress  d by  the  party 
which  preached  an  austere  morality.  Sho 
had  been  restored  to  opulence  and  honour  by 
libertines.  Little  as  the  men  of  mirth  and 
fashion  were  disposed  to  shape  their  lives 
according  to  her  precepts,  they  wero  yet 
ready  to  light  knee  deep  in  blood  for  her  ca- 
thedrals and  palaces,  for  every  line  of  her 
rubric  and  every  thread  of  her  vestments.  If 
the  debauched  Cavalier  haunted  brothels  and 
gambling-houses,  he  at  least  avoided  con- 
venticles. If  he  nevor  spoke  without  uttering 
ribaldry  andblasphotny, he  madesome  amends 
by  his  eagerness  to  send  Baxter  and  Howe  to 
gaol  for  preaching  and  praying.  Thus  the 
clergy,  for  a time,  made  war  on  schism  with 
so  much  vigour  that  they  had  but  li  tie  lei- 
sure to  make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldry  of 
Elherego  and  Wycherley  was,  in  the  pre- 
sence, and  under  the  special  sanction  of  the 
head  of  the  Church,  publicly  recited  by  fe- 
male lips  in  female  ears,  while  the  author  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  languished  in  a dun- 
geon for  tho  crime  of  proclaiming  the  gospel 
to  the  poor.  It  is  an  unquestionable  and  a 
most  instructive  fact,  that  tho  years  during 
which  tho  political  power  of  the  Anglican 
hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith  were  precisely 
the  years  during  which  national  virtue  was 
at  the  lowest  point. 

Scarcely  any  rank  or  profession  escaped 
the  infection  of  the  prevailing  immorality ; 
but  those  persons  who  made  politics  their 
business  were  perhaps  tho  most  corrupt  part 
of  the  corrupt  socifly.  For  they  were  ex- 
posed, not  only  to  the  same  noxious  influ- 
ences which  affect'd  tho  nation  generally, 
but  also  to  a taint  of  a peculiar  and  of  a most 
malignant  kind.  Their  character  had  been 
formed  amidst  frequent  and  violent  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions.  In  the  course 
of  a few  yea  is  they  had  seen  tho  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  of  their  country  repeatedly  chang- 
ed. They  ltad  seen  an  Episcopal  Church 
perseculing  Puritans,  a Puritan  Church  per- 
secuting Episcopalians,  and  an  Episcopal 
Church  persecuting  Puritans  again.  They 
had  seen  hereditary  monarchy  abolished  and 


restored.  They  had  seen  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment thrice  supreme  in  the  stale,  and  thrice 
diss  lied  amidst  the  curses  and  laughter  of 
millions.  They  had  seen  a new  dynasty  ra- 
pidly rising  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
and  then  on  a sudden  hurled  down  from  the 
chair  of  state  without  a struggle.  They  had 
seen  a new  representative  system  devised, 
triod,  and  abandoned.  They  had  seen  a new 
House  of  Lords  created  and  scattered.  They 
had  seen  great  masses  of  properly  violently 
transferred  from  Cavaliers  to  lloundheads, 
and  from  Roundheads  back  to  Cavaliers.  Dur- 
ing these  events  no  man  could  be  a stirring 
and  thriving  politician  who  was  not  prepared 
to  change  with  every  change  of  fortune.  It 
was  only  in  retirement  (hat  any  person  could 
long  korp  the  character  either  of  a steady 
royalist  or  of  a steady  republican.  One  who, 
in  such  an  age,  is  determined  to  aitain  tivil 
greatness  must  renounce  all  thought  of  con- 
sistency. Instead  of  affecting  immutability 
in  tho  midst  of  endless  mutation,  he  must 
be  always  on  the  watch  for  the  indications  of 
a coming  reaction.  He  must  seize  the  exact 
moment  for  deserting  a falling  cause.  Hav- 
ing gone  all  lengths  with  a faction  while  it 
was  uppermost,  ho  must  suddenly  extricate 
himself  from  it  when  its  difficulties  begin, 
must  assail  it,  must  persecute  it,  must  enter 
on  a new  career  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
company  with  new  as-ociates.  His  situation 
natural  y developes  in  him  to  the  highest  de- 
gree a peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a |ccu- 
liar  class  of  vices.  Ho  becomes  quick  of  ob- 
servation and  fertile  of  resource.  He  catches 
without  eflbrt  the  lone  of  any  sect  or  pjrty 
wi'h  which  ho  chances  to  mingle.  He  dis- 
cerns the  signs  of  the  times  with  a saga,  ity 
which  to  the  multitude  appears  miraculous, 
with  a sagacity  resembling  that  with  which  a 
veteran  police  officer  pursues  the  faintest  in- 
dications of  crime,  or  with  which  a Mohawk, 
warrior  follows  a track  through  tho  woods. 
Uut  we  shall  seldom  find,  in  a statesman  so 
trained,  integrity,  constancy,  or  any  of  tho 
virtues  of  the  noble  family  of  Truth.  He 
lias  no  faith  in  any  doctrine,  no  zeal  for  any 
cause.  He  has  seen  so  many  old  institutions 
swept  away,  that  ho  has  no  reverence  for  pre- 
scription. He  has  seen  so  many  new  institu- 
tions from  which  much  had  been  expected 
pre  dttce  mere  disappointment,  that  he  has 
no  hope  of  improvement,  lie  sneers  alike  at 
those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at 
those  who  are  eager  to  reform.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  state  which  he  could  not. 
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without  a scruple  or  a blush,  join  in  de- 
fending or  in  destroying.  Fidelity  to  opi- 
nions and  to  friends  seems  to  him  mere  dul- 
ness  and  wrongheadedness.  Politics  he  re- 
gards. not  as  a science  of  which  the  object  is 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  as  an  excit- 
ing game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill,  at  which 
a dexterous  and  lucky  player  may  win  an 
estate,  a coronet,  perhaps  a crown,  and  at 
which  one  rash  move  may  lead  to  the  loss  of 
fortune  and  of  life.  Ambition,  which,  in  good 
times  and  in  good  minds,  is  half  a virtue, 
now,  disjoined  from  every  elevated  and  phi- 
lanthropic sentiment,  b -comes  a selfish  cu- 
pidity, scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avarice. 
Among  those  politicians  who,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  were  at  the  head  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  state,  very  few  can  be  named 
whose  reputation  is  not  stained  by  what,  in 
our  age,  would  be  called  gross  perfidy  and  cor- 
ruption. It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  most  unprincipled  public  men  who 
have  taken  part  in  affairs  within  our  memory 
would,  if  tried  by  the  standard  which  was  in 
fashion  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
scrupulous  and  disinterested. 

While  these  political,  religious,  and  moral 
changes  were  taking  place  in  England,  the 
royal  authority  had  been  wi.hout  difficulty 
re-established  in  every  other  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands.  In  Scotland  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  had  been  hailed  with  delight ; for 
it  was  regarded  as  the  restoration  of  national 
independence.  And  true  it  was  that  the  yoke 
which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in  appear- 
ance, taken  away,  that  the  Estates  again  met 
in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  again  ad- 
ministered the  Scottish  law  according  to  the 
old  forms.  Yet  was  the  ind  pendence  of  the 
little  kingdom  necessarily  rather  nominal 
than  reai ; for,  as  long  as  the  king  had  Eng- 
land on  his  side,  he  had  nothing  to  appre- 
he  .d  from  disaffection  in  his  other  dominions. 
He  was  now  iu  such  a situation  that  he  could 
renew  the  attempt  which  had  proved  destruc- 
tive to  his  father,  without  any  danger  of  his 
father’s  fate.  Charles  the  First  had  tried  lo 
force  his  own  religion  by  his  regal  power  on 
the  Scots  at  a moment  when  both  his  reli- 
gion and  his  regal  power  were  unpopular  in 
Engl  >nd ; and  he  had  not  only  failed,  but  had 
raised  troubles  which  had  ultimately  cost  him 
his  crown  and  his  head.  Times  had  now 
changed  ; England  was  zealous  for  monarchy 


and  prelacy ; and  therefore  the  scheme  which 
in  the  preceding  generation  had  been  in  the 
highest  degree  imprudent  might  be  resumed 
with  little  risk  to  the  throne.  The  govern- 
ment resolved  to  set  up  a prelatical  church  in 
Scotland.  The  design  was  disapproved  by 
every  Scotchman  whose  judgmont  was  en- 
title.! to  respoct.  Some  Scottish  statesmen 
who  were  zealous  for  the  king's  prerogative 
had  been  bred  Presbyterians.  Though  little 
troubled  with  scruples,  they  retained  a pre- 
ference for  tho  religion  of  their  childhood ; 
and  they  well  knew  how  strong  a hold  that 
religion  had  on  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men. They  remonstrated  strongly ; but, 
when  they  found  that  they  remonstrated  in 
vain,  they  had  not  virtue  enough  to  persist 
in  an  opposition  which  would  have  given  of- 
fence lo  their  master;  and  several  of  them 
stooped  to  tho  wickedness  and  baseness  of 
persecuting  what  in  their  consciences  they 
believed  lo  be  the  purest  form  of  Christianity. 
The  Scottish  parliament  was  so  constituted 
that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered  any  serious 
opposition  even  to  kings  much  weaker  than 
Charles  then  was.  Episcopacy,  there  fore,  was 
established  by  law.  As  to  the  form  of  worship, 
a large  discr.  lion  was  left  to  the  clergy.  In 
some  churches  tho  English  liturgy  was  used. 
In  others  the  ministers  selected  from  that 
liturgy  such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as 
were  likely  lo  be  least  offensive  to  Ihe  people. 
But  in  general  the  doxology  was  sung  al  the 
closd  of  public  worship,  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  was  recited  when  baptism  was  admi- 
nistered. By  Ihe  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
nation  tho  new  church  was  detested  both 
as  superstitious  and  as  foreign  ; as  tainted 
with  tho  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  as  a mark 
of  the  predominance  of  England.  There  was, 
however,  no  general  insurrection.  Tho  coun- 
try was  not  what  it  had  been  twenty-two 
years  before.  Disastrous  war  and  alien  do- 
mination had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  aristocracy,  which  was  held  in  great 
honour  by  the  middle  class  and  by  the  popu- 
lace, had  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment against  Charles  the  First,  but  proved 
obsequious  to  Charles  the  Second.  From  tha 
English  Puritans  no  aid  was  now  to  be  ex- 
pected. They  were  a feeble  party,  proscrib- 
ed bo  h by  law  and  by  public  opinion.  Tha 
bulk  of  tho  Scottish  nation,  therefore,  sullenly 
submitted,  and,  with  many  misgivings  of 
conscience,  attended  the  ministrations  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyleria®^- 
vines  who  had  consented  to  accept  from  (ho 
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government  a half  toleration,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Indulgence.  But  there  were,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  lowlands,  many  fierce 
and  resolute  men,  who  held  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  the  covenant  was  paramount 
to  the  obligation  to  obey  tho  magistrate. 
These  people,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  per- 
sisted in  meeting  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion.  The  Indulgence  they  regarded, 
not  as  a partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  the  magistrate  on  the  church,  but 
as  a now  wrong,  the  more  odious  because  it 
was  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a be- 
nefit. Persecution,  they  said,  could  only  kill 
the  body  ; but  the  black  Indulgence  was 
deadly  to  the  soul.  Driven  from  the  towns, 
they  assembled  on  heaths  and  mountains.  At- 
tacked by  the  civil  power,  they  without  scru- 
ple repelled  force  by  force.  At  every  con- 
venticle they  mustered  in  arms.  They  re- 
peatedly broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  They 
were  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly  punish- 
ed ; but  neither  d'  feat  nor  punishment  could 
subdue  their  spirit.  Hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were  beaten 
flat,  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  iianged  by 
scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of 
soldiers  from  England,  abandoned  at  another 
time  to  the  mercy  of  hands  of  marauders 
from  the  Highlands,  they  still  stood  at  bay  in 
a mood  so  savage  that  the  boldest  and  might- 
iest oppressor  could  not  but  dread  the  auda- 
city of  their  despair. 

Such  was,  during  the  reign  of  Cliarifes  the 
Second,  the  slate  of  Scotland.  Ireland  was 
not  less  distracted,  in  that  island  existed 
feuds,  compared  with  which  the  hottest  ani- 
mosities of  English  politicians  were  lukewarm. 
The  enmity  between  the  Irish  Cavaliers  anil 
the  Irish  Roundheads  was  almost  forgotten  in 
the  fiercer  county  which  raged  between  the 
English  and  (he  Celtic  races.  The  interval 
between  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presby- 
terian seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with 
the  interval  which  separated  both  from  tho 
Papist.  During  the  late  civil  troubles  one 
half  of  the  Irish  soil  had  been  transferred 
from  the  vanquished  nation  to  the  victors. 
To  the  favour  of  the  crown  few  either  of  the 
eld  or  of  the  new  occupants  had  any  preten- 
sions. The  despotlers  and  the  despoiled  had, 
for  the  most  part,  been  rebels  alike.  The 
government  was  soon  perplexed  and  wearied 
by  the  conflicting  claims  and  mutual  accusa- 
tions of  the  two  incensed  factions.  Those 
SPhtnists  among  whom  Cromwell  had  portion- 
ed oty  the  conquered  territory,  and  whose 
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descendants  are  still  called  Cromw  eilians,  re- 
presented that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  deadly  enemies  of  the  English  nation 
under  every  dynasty,  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  every  form.  They  described  and 
exaggerated  the  atrocities  which  had  dis- 
graced the  insurrection  of  Ulster ; they  urged 
tho  king  to  follow  up  with  resolution  the  po- 
licy of  the  Protector;  and  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  there  would  never  be 
peace  in  Ireland  till  the  old  Irish  race  should 
be  extirpated.  The  Roman  Catholics  exte- 
nuated their  offence  ns  they  best  might,  and 
expatiated  in  piteous  language  on  the  severity 
of  thoir  punishment,  which,  in  truth,  had  net 
been  lenient.  They  implored  Charles  not  to 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and 
reminded  him  that  many  of  the  guilty  had 
atoned  for  their  fault  by  returning  to  their  al- 
legiance, and  by  defending  his  rights  against 
the  murderers  of  his  fath  T.  The  court,  sick 
of  the  importunities  of  two  parlies,  neither  of 
which  it  had  any  reason  to  love,  at  length  re- 
lieved itself  from  trouble  by  dictating  a com- 
promise. That  cruel  but  most  complete  and 
energetic  system,  by  w hich  Oliver  had  pro- 
posed to  make  the  island  thoroughly  English, 
was  abandoned.  The  Cromwcllians  were  in- 
duced to  relinquish  a third  part  of  their  ac- 
quisitions. The  land  thus  surrendered  was 
capriciously  divided  among  claimants  whom 
the  government  chose  to  favour.  But  great 
numbers  who  protested  that  they  were  inno- 
cent of  all  disloyalty,  and  some  persons  who 
boasted  that  their  loyalty  had  been  signally 
displayed,  obtained  neither  restitution  nor 
compensation,  and  filled  France  and  Spain 
with  outcries  against  the  injustice  and  ingra- 
titude of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even  in 
England,  ceased  to  be  popular.  Tho  royalists 
hail  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  court  and  with 
each  other ; and  the  party  which  had  been 
vanquished,  trampled  down,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  annihilated,  but  which  had  still  re- 
tained a strong  principle  of  life,  again  raised 
its  heatl.  and  renewed  the  interminable  war. 

Had  the  administration  been  faultless,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  return  of  the  king 
and  tho  termination  of  the  military  tyranny 
had  been  hailed  could  not  have  been  per- 
manent. For  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that 
such  fits  of  excitement  shall  always  be  follow- 
ed by  remissions.  The  manner  in  which  tho 
court  abused  its  victory  made  the  remission 
speody  and  complete.  Every  moderate  man 
was  shocked  by  the  insolence,  cruelly,  and 
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perfidy  with  which  the  nonconformists  were 
treated.  The  penal  laws  bad  effectually 
purged  the  oppressed  party  of  those  insincere 
members  whoso  vices  had  disgraced  it,  and 
had  made  it  again  an  honest  and  pious  body 
of  wen.  The  Puritan,  a conqueror,  a ruler, 
a persecutor,  a sequestrator,  had  been  detest- 
ed. The  Puritan,  betrayed  and  evil  intreatod, 
deserted  by  all  the  time-servers  who,  in  his 
prosperity,  had  claimed  brotherhood  with 
him,  hunted  from  his  home,  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties  to  pray  or  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  his  conscience,  yet  still 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  obey  Cod  rather  than 
man,  was,  in  spile  of  some  unpleasing  recol- 
lections, an  object  of  pity  and  respect  to  well- 
constituted  minds.  These  feelings  became 
stronger  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the 
court  was  not  disposed  to  treat  Papists  with 
the  same  rigour  which  had  been  shown  to 
Presbyterians.  A vague  suspicion  that  the 
king  and  theduke  w ere  not  sincere  Protestants 
sprung  up  in  many  minds.  Many  too  who 
had  been  disgusted  by  the  austerity  and  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Pharisees  of  the  Commonwealth 
began  to  be  still  more  disgusted  by  the  open 
profligacy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  sul- 
len preciseness  of  Praise  God  Barebone  might 
not  be  preferable  to  the  outrageous  profane- 
ness  and  licentiousness  of  the  Buckinghams 
and  Sedleys.  Even  immoral  men,  who  were 
not  utterly  destitute  of  sense  and  public  spirit, 
complained  that  the  government  treated  tbe 
most  serious  matters  as  trifles,  and  made 
trifles  its  serious  business.  A king  might  be 
pardoned  for  amusing  his  leisure  w ilh  wine, 
wit,  and  beauty.  But  it  was  intolerable  that 
he  should  sink  into  a mere  saunterer  and  vo- 
luptuary, that  the  gravest  affairs  of  state 
should  be  neglected,  and  that  the  public  ser- 
vice should  be  starved  and  the  finances  de- 
ranged in  order  that  harlots  and  parasites 
might  grow  rkh. 

A large  body  of  royalists  joined  in  these 
complaints,  and  added  many  sharp  reflections 
on  the  king's  ingratitude.  His  whole  revenue, 
indeed,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  reward 
them  all  in  proportion  to  their  own  conscious- 
ness of  desert.  For  to  every  distressed  gen- 
tleman who  had  fought  under  ttupert  or  Derby 
his  own  sendees  seemed  eminently  merito- 
rious, and  his  own  sufferings  eminently  se- 
vere. Every  one  had  flattered  himself  that, 
whatever  became  of  the  rest,  he  should  be 
largely  recompensed  for  all  that  he  had  lost 
during  the  civil  troubles,  and  that  tbe  restora- 


tion of  the  monarchy  would  be  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  his  own  dilapidated  fortunes. 
None  of  these  expectants  could  restrain  his 
indignation,  when  he  found  that  he  was  as 
poor  under  tbe  king  as  he  had  been  under  the 
Rump  or  the  Protector.  The  negligenoe  and 
extravagance  of  the  court  excited  the  bitter 
indignation  of  these  loyal  veterans.  They 
justly  said  that  one  half  of  what  the  king 
squandered  on  concubines  and  buffoons  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  old  Cava- 
liers who,  after  cutting  down  their  oaks  and 
melting  their  plate  to  help  his  father,  now 
wandered  about  in  threadbare  suits,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  a meal. 

At  the  same  time  a sudden  fall  of  rents  took 
place.  The  income  of  every  landed  proprietor 
was  diminished  by  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  cry  of  agricultural  distress  rose  from  every 
shire  in  the  kingdom ; and  for  that  distress  the 
government  was,  as  usual,  held  accountable. 
The  gentry,  compelled  to  retrench  their  ex- 
penses for  a period,  saw  with  indignation  the 
increasing  splendour  and  profusion  of  White- 
hall. and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the  belief 
that  the  money  which  ought  to  havo  support- 
ed their  households  had,  by  some  inexplicable 
process,  gone  to  the  favourites  of  the  king. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  in  stick  a tem- 
per that  every  public  act  excited  discontent. 
Charles  had  taken  to  wife  Catherine  Princes* 
of  Portugal.  The  marriage  was  generally  dis- 
liked ; and  the  murmurs  became  loud  when  it 
appeared  that  the  king  was  not  likely  to  hare 
any  legitimate  posterity.  Dunkirk,  von  by 
Oliver  from  Spain,  was  sold  to  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  king  of  France.  This  excited 
general  indignation.  Englishmen  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  observe  with  uneasiness 
the  progress  of  the  French  power,  and  to  re- 
gard the  House  of  Bourbon  with  the  same 
feelings  with  which  their  grandfathers  had 
regarded  the  House  uf  Austria.  Was  it  wise, 
men  asked,  at  such  a lime,  to  make  any  ad- 
dition to  the  strength  of  a monarchy  already 
too  formidable?  Dunkirk  was,  moreover, 
prized  by  the  people,  not  merely  as  a plaoe  of 
arms  and  as  a key  to  the  Low  Countries,  but 
also  as  a trophy  of  English  valour.  U was  to 
the  subjects  of  Charles  what  Calais  had  beea 
to  an  earlier  generation,  and  what  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  so  manfully  defended,  through 
disastrous  and  perilous  years,  against  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  a mighty  coalition,  is  to 
ourselves.  The  plea  of  economy  might  have 
had  some  weight,  if  it  bad  been  urged  by  an 
economical  government.  But  it  was  notorious 
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that  the  charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of 
the  sums  which  were  wasted  at  court  in  vice 
and  folly.  It  seemed  insupportable  that  a 
sovereign,  profuse  beyond  example  in  all  that 
regarded  his  own  pleasures,  should  be  nig- 
gardly in  all  that  regarded  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  stale. 

The  public  discontent  was  heightened  when 
it  was  found  that,  while  Dunkirk  was  aban- 
doned on  the  ploa  of  economy,  tho  forlross  of 
Tangier,  which  was  part  of  the  dower  of 
Queen  Catherine,  was  repaired  and  kept  up  at 
an  enormous  charge.  That  place  was  asso- 
ciated with  no  recollections  gratifying  to  the 
national  prido.  It  could  in  no  way  promote 
the  national  interest.  It  involved  the  coun- 
try in  an  inglorious,  unprofitable,  and  inter- 
minable war  with  tribes  of  half  savago  Mus- 
sulmans; and  it  was  si.uated  in  a climate 
singularly  unfavourable  to  the  health  and  vi- 
gour of  the  English  race. 

But  tho  murmurs  excited  by  theso  errors 
were  faint,  when  compared  with  the  clamours 
which  soon  broke  forth.  The  government  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  United  Provinces.  The 
House  of  Commons  readily  voted  sums  unex- 
ampled in  our  history,  sums  exceeding  those 
which  had  support  ’d  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Cromwell  at  the  limo  when  his  power  was  tho 
terror  of  all  the  world.  But  such  was  the 
extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of 
those  who  had  succeeded  to  his  authority, 
that  this  liberality  proved  worse  than  useless. 
The  sycophants  of  the  court,  ill  qualified  to 
contend  against  the  great  men  who  then  di- 
rected the  arms  of  Holland,  against  such  a 
statesman  as  De  Wilt,  and  such  a commander 
as  Da  Ruyter,  made  fortunes  rapidly,  while 
the  sailors  mutinied  from  very  hunger,  while 
the  dockyards  were  unguarded,  while  tho 
ships  were  leaky  and  without  rigging.  It  was 
at  length  determined  to  abandon  all  schemes 
of  offensive  war  ; and  it  soon  appeared  that 
even  a defensive  war  was  a task  too  hard  for 
that  administration.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed 
up  the  Thames,  and  burned  the  ships  of  war 
which  lay  at  Chatham.  It  was  said  that,  on 
the  very  day  of  that  great  humiliation,  the 
king  feasted  with  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio, 
and  amused  himself  with  hunting  a moth 
about  the  supper-room.  Then,  at  length, 
lardy  justice  was  done  to  the  memory  of  Oli- 
ver. Everywhere  mon  magnified  his  valour, 
genius,  and  patriotism.  Everywhere  it  was 
remembered  how,  w hen  he  ruled,  all  foreign 
powers  had  trembled  at  the  name  of  England, 
how  the  Staies-General,  now  so  haughty,  had 


crouched  at  his  feet,  and  how,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  no  more,  Amsterdam  was 
lighted  up  as  for  a great  deliverance,  and 
children  ran  along  the  canals  shouting  for 
joy  that  the  devil  was  dead.  Evpn  royalists 
exclaimed  that  the  state  could  be  sav’d  only 
by  calling  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  arms.  Soon  the  capital  began  to 
feel  the  miseries  of  a blockade.  Fuel  was 
scarcely  to  be  procured.  Tilbury  Fort,  the 
place  where  Elizabeth  had,  with  manly  spirit, 
hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  in- 
sulted by  the  invaders.  The  mar  of  foreign 
guns  was  heard,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  by 
the  citizens  of  London.  In  the  council  it  was 
seriously  proposed  that,  if  Ihe  enemy  ad-s 
vanccd,  the  Tower  should  be  abandoned. 
Great  multitudes  of  people  assembled  in  the 
streets  crying  out  that  England  was  bought 
and  sold.  The  houses  and  carriages  of  the 
ministers  were  attacked  by  the  populace  ; and 
it  seemed  likely  that  (he  government  would 
havo  to  deal  at  once  with  an  invasion  and 
with  an  insurrection.  The  oxtremo  danger, 
it  is  true,  soon  passed  by.  A treaty  was  con- 
cluded, very  different  from  those  which  Oli- 
ver had  bc<  n in  Ihe  habit  of  signing ; and  (ho 
nation  was  once  more  at  peace,  but  was  in  a 
mood  scarcely  less  fierce  and  sullen  than  in 
the  days  of  shipmoney. 

The  discontent  engendered  by  maladminis- 
tration was  heightened  by  calamities  which 
the  best  administration  could  not  have  avert- 
ed. While  the  ignominious  war  with  Holland 
was  raging,  London  suffered  two  great  disas- 
ters, such  as  never,  in  so  short  a space  of 
time,  befell  one  city.  A pestilence,  surpassing 
in  horror  any  that  during  three  centuries  had 
visited  the  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months, 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  human  beings. 
And  scarcely  had  the  dead-cart  ceased  to  go 
its  rounds,  when  a fire,  such  as  had  not  been 
known  in  Europe  since  the  conflagration  of 
Rome  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole 
city,  from  tho  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  from 
the  river  to  the  purlieus  of  SmilhfWd. 

Had  there  been  a general  election  while  the 
nation  was  smarting  under  so  many  disgraces 
and  misfortunes,  it  is  probable  that  tho 
Roundheads  would  havo  regained  ascendency 
in  the  state.  But  the  parliament  was  still  tho 
Cavalier  parliament,  chosen  in  the  transport 
of  loyalty  which  had  followed  the  restoration. 
Nevertheless  it  soon  became  evident  that  no 
English  legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now- 
consent  to  be  merely  what  the  legislature  had 
been  undor  the  Tudors.  From  the  death  of 
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Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  the  Puri- 
tans, who  predominated  in  the  representative 
body,  had  been  constantly,  by  a dexterous 
use  of  tho  power  of  the  purse,  encroaching 
on  the  province  of  the  executive  government. 
The  gentlemen  who,  after  the  restoration, 
filled  the  Lower  House,  though  they  abhorred 
the  Puritan  name,  were  well  pleased  to  in- 
herit the  fruits  of  the  Puritan  policy.  Thoy 
were  indeed  most  willing  to  employ  the  power 
which  they  possessed  in  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  their  king  mighty  and  ho- 
noured, both  at  home  and  abroad  ; but  with 
the  power  itself  they  were  resolved  not  to 
part.  Tho  great  English  revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  supreme  control  of  the  executive 
administration  from  the  crown  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  was,  through  the  whole  long 
existence  of  this  parliament,  proceeding  noise- 
lessly, but  rapidly  and  steadily.  Charles,  kept 
poor  by  his  follies  and  vicos,  wanted  money. 
The  Commons  alone  could  legally  grant  him 
money.  They  could  not  be  prevented  from 
putting  their  own  price  on  their  grants.  The 
price  which  they  put  on  their  grants  was 
this,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  every  one  of  the  king's  prerogatives,  to 
wring  from  him  his  consent  to  laws  which  he 
disliked,  to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dictate  the 
course  of  foreign  policy,  and  even  to  direct 
the  administration  of  war.  To  tho  royal  of- 
fice, and  the  royal  person,  they  loudly  and 
sincerely  professed  tho  strongest  attachment. 
But  to  Clarendon  they  owed  no  allegiance ; 
and  they  fell  on  him  as  furiously  as  their  pre- 
decessors had  fallen  on  Strafford.  The  mi- 
nister’s virtues  and  vices  alike  contributed  to 
his  min.  He  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
administration,  and  was  therefore  held  re- 
sponsible even  for  those  acts  which  he  had 
strongly,  but  vainly,  opposed  in  council.  Ho 
was  regarded  by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who 
pitied  them,  as  an  implacable  bigot,  a second 
Laud,  with  much  more  than  Laud’s  under- 
standing. He  had  on  all  occasions  maintained 
that  the  act  of  indemnity  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed ; and  this  part  of  his  conduct,  though 
highly  honourable  to  him,  made  him  hateful 
to  all  those  Bovalists  who  wished  to  repair 
their  ruined  fortunes  by  suing  the  Round- 
heads  for  damages  and  mesne  profits.  Tho 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  attributed  to  him 
the  downfall  of  their  church.  The  Papists  of 
Ireland  attributed  to  him  the  loss  of  their 
lands.  As  father  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  ho 
had  an  obvious  motive  for  wishing  that  there 


might  be  a barren  queen  ; and  he  w'as  there- 
fore suspected  of  having  purposely  recom- 
mended one.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  justly 
imputed  to  him.  For  the  war  with  Holland 
he  was,  wilh  less  justice,  held  accountable. 
HLs  hot  temper,  his  arrogant  deportment,  the 
indelicate  eagerness  wilh  which  he  grasped 
at  riches,  the  ostentation  with  which  he 
squandered  them,  his  picture-gallery,  filled 
with  masterpieces  of  Vandyke  which  liad  once 
been  the  properly  of  ruined  Cavaliers,  his 
palace,  which  reared  its  l ing  and  stately  front 
right  opposite  to  the  humbler  residence  of 
our  kings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved,  and 
some  undeserved,  censure.  When  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  in  the  Thames,  it  was  against  iho 
chancellor  that  the  rage  of  Iho  populace  was 
chiefly  directed.  His  windows  were  broken, 
the  trees  of  his  garden  cut  down,  and  a gibbet 
set  up  before  his  door.  But  nowhere  was  he 
more  detest'  d than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  that  house,  if  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  all,  must  be  supreme  in  the 
state,  when  the  management  of  that  house 
would  be  the  most  important  department  of 
politics,  and  when,  without  the  help  of  men 
posse-sing  the  ear  of  that  house,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  government.  He 
obstinately  persisted  in  considering  th  i par- 
liament as  a body  in  no  respect  differing 
from  the  parliament  which  had  been  sitting 
when,  forty  years  befor  , he  first  began  to 
study  law  at  the  Temple.  He  did  not  wish  to 
deprive  the  legislature  of  those  powers  which 
were  inherent  in  it  by  the  old  constitution  of 
the  realm  ; but  the  new  development  of  those 
powers,  though  a development  natural,  inevi- 
table, and  to  bo  prevented  only  by  utterly 
destroying  the  powers  themselves,  disgusted 
and  alarmed  him.  Nothing  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  put  the  great  seal  to  a writ  for 
raising  shipmoney,  or  to  give  his  voice  in 
council  for  committing  a member  of  parlia- 
ment to  tho  Tower,  on  account  of  words 
spoken  in  debate : but,  when  tho  Commons 
began  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  money 
voted  for  the  war  had  been  wasted,  and  to 
examine  into  tho  maladministration  of  the 
navy,  he  flamed  wilh  indignation.  Such  in- 
quiry, according  to  him,  was  out  of  their 
province.  He  admitted  that  the  house  was  a 
most  loyal  assembly,  that  it  had  done  good 
service  to  tho  crown,  and  that  its  intentions 
were  excellent.  But,  both  in  public  and  in 
the  closet,  ho,  on  every  occasion,  expressed 
his  concern  that  gentlemen  so  sincerely  at- 
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tached  (o  monarchy  should  unadvisedly  in- 
c roach  on  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch. 
Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit  from  the 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they  yet. 
he  said,  imitated  that  parliament  in  meddling 
with  matters  which  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone.  The 
country,  he  maintained,  would  never  be  well 
governed  till  the  knights  of  shires  and  the 
burgesses  were  content  to  be  what  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
All  the  plans  which  men  more  observant  than 
himself  of  the  signs  of  that  time  proposed,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a good  under- 
standing between  the  court  and  the  commons, 
he  disdainfully  rejected  as  crude  projects,  in- 
consistent with  the  old  polity  of  England. 
Towards  the  young  orators,  who  were  rising 
to  distinction  and  authority  in  the  Lower 
House,  his  deportment  was  ungracious  ; and 
he  succeeded  in  making  them,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  his  deadly  enemies.  Indeed 
one  of  his  most  serious  faults  was  an  inor- 
dinate contempt  for  youth  ; and  this  contempt 
was  the  more  unjustifiable,  because  his  own 
experience  in  English  politics  was  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  his  age.  For  so  great 
a part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  abroad  that 
he  knew  less  of  tho  world  in  which  ho  found 
himself  on  his  return  than  many  who  might 
have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked  by  the 
Commons.  For  very  different  reasons  he  was 
equally  disliked  by  the  court.  His  morals  as 
well  as  his  politics  were  those  of  an  earlier 
generation.  Even  when  he  w as  a young  law- 
student,  living  much  with  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  his  natural  gravity  and  his  religious 
principles  had  to  a greal  extent  preserved  him 
from  the  contagion  of  fashionable  debauchery; 
and  he  was  by  no  means  likely,  in  advanced 
years  and  in  declining  health,  to  turn  liber- 
tine. On  the  vices  of  the  young  and  gay  he 
looked  with  an  aversion  almost  as  bitter  and 
contemptuous  as  that  which  he  felt  for  the 
theological  errors  of  the  sectaries  He  missed 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  scorn  of  the 
mimics,  revellers,  and  courtesans  who  crowd- 
ed the  palace ; and  the  admonitions  which 
he  addressed  to  the  king  himself  were  very 
sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  still  more, 
Very  long.  Scarcely  any  voice  was  raised  in 
favour  of  a minister  loaded  with  the  double 
odium  of  faults  which  roused  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and 
importuned  the  sovereign.  Southampton  was 


no  more.  Ormond  performed  the  duties  of 
friendship  manfully  and  faithfully,  but  in  vain. 
The  chancellor  fell  with  a great  ruin.  The 
king  took  the  seal  from  him  ; the  Commons 
impeached  him  ; his  head  was  not  safe  ; he 
fled  from  tho  country  ; an  act  was  passed 
which  donme-l  him  to  perpetual  exile  ; and 
those  who  had  assailed  and  undermined  him 
began  to  struggle  for  the  fragments  of  his 
power. 

The  sacrifice  of  Clarendon  in  some  degree 
took  off  the  edge  of  the  public  appetite  for 
revenge.  Yet  was  the  anger  excited  by  the 
profusion  and  negligence  of  the  government, 
and  by  the  miscarriages  of  the  late  war,  by 
no  means  extinguished.  The  counsellors  of 
Charles,  with  the  fate  of  the  chancellor  before 
their  eyes,  wore  anxious  for  their  own  safety. 
They  accordingly  advised  their  master  to 
sooth  the  irritation  which  prevailed  both  in 
the  parliament  and  throughout  the  country, 
and,  for  that  end,  to  take  a step  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  which  was  worthy  of  the  prudence  and 
magnanimity  of  Oliver. 

We  have  now  reached  a point  at  which  the 
history  of  the  greal  English  revolution  begins 
to  he  complicated  with  the  history  of  foreign 
politics.  The  power  of  Spain  had,  during 
many  years,  been  declining.  She  still,  it  is 
true,  held  in  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two 
Sicilies,  Belgium,  and  Franche  Comte.  In 
America  hcT  dominions  still  spread,  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  torrid  zone.  But  this  great  body  had 
been  smitten  with  palsy,  and  was  not  only 
incapable  of  giving  molestation  to  other  states, 
but  could  not,  without  assistance,  repel  ag- 
gression. France  was  now,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  Her  resources 
have  since  those  days  absolutely  'increased, 
but  have  not  increased  so  fast  as  the  resources 
of  England.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  a hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  the 
empire  of  Russia,  now  a monarchy  of  the  first 
class,  was  as  entirely  out  of  the  system  of 
European  politics  as  Abyssinia  nr  Siam,  that 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  was  then  hardly 
more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Saxony,  and 
that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  had  not 
then  begun  to  exist.  The  weight  of  France, 
therefore,  though  still  very  considerable,  has 
relatively  diminished.  Her  territory  was  not 
in  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  quite  so 
extensive  as  at  present ; but  it  was  large, 
compact,  fertile,  well  placed  both  for  attack 
and  for  defence,  situated  in  a happy  climate. 
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and  inhabited  by  a brave,  active,  and  inge- 
nious people.  The  state  implicitly  obeyed  the 
direction  of  a single  mind.  The  great  fiefs 
which,  three  hundred  yoars  before,  had  been, 
in  ail  but  name,  independent  principalities, 
had  been  annexed  to  tho  crown.  Only  a few 
old  men  could  remember  the  last  meeting  of 
the  States  General.  Tho  resistance  which  tho 
ilugue.nots,  tho  nobles,  and  tho  parliaments 
had  ottered  to  the  kingly  power,  had  been  put 
down  by  tho  two  great  cardinals  who  had 
ruled  the  nation  during  forty  yoars.  The  go- 
vernment was  now  a despotism,  but,  at  least 
in  its  dealings  with  tho  upper  classes,  a mild 
and  generous  despotism,  tempered  by  cour- 
teous manners  and  chivalrous  sentiments. 
The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign 
were,  for  that  age,  truly  formidable.  His 
revenuo,  raised,  it  is  true,  by  a severe  and 
unequal  taxation  which  pressed  heavily  on  tho 
cultivators  of  tkesoil,  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  potentate.  His  army,  excellently  disci- 
plined. and  commanded  by  the  greatest  gene- 
rals then  living,  already  consisted  of  more 
than  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had  not  been 
seen  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Ho- 
man empire.  Of  maritime  powers  France 
was  not  the  first.  But  though  she  had  rivals 
on  the  sea,  she  had  not  yet  a superior.  Such 
was  her  strength  during  the  last  forty  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  no  enemy 
could  singly  withstand  her, and  that  two  great 
coalitions,  in  which  half  Christendom  was 
united  against  her,  failed  of  success. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French  king 
added  to  the  respect  inspired  by  the  power 
and  importance  of  his  kingdom.  No  sovereign 
has  ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a great 
state  with  more  dignity  and  grace,  lie  was 
his  own  prime  minister,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  that  arduous  situation  with  an  ability 
and  an  industry  which  could  not  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  one  who  had  in  infancy 
succeeded  to  a crown,  and  who  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers  before  he  could  spoak. 
He  had  shown,  in  an  eminent  degree,  two 
talents  invaluable  to  a prince,  the  talent  of 
choosing  his  servants  well,  and  the  talent  of 
appropriating  to  himself  the  chief  part  of  the 
credit  of  their  acts.  In  his  dealings  with 
foreign  powers  he  bad  some  generosity,  but 
no  justice.  To  unhappy  allies  who  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  no  hope  but  in 
his  compassion,  he  extended  his  prelection 
with  a romantic  disinterestedness,  which 
seemed  belter  suited  to  a knight  errant  than  to 


a statesman.  But  he  broke  through  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  public  faith  without  scruple  or 
shame,  whenever  they  interfered  with  his  in- 
terest, or  with  what  he  called  his  glory.  His 
perfidy  and  violence,  however,  excited  less 
enmity  than  the  insolence  with  which  he  con- 
stantly reminded  his  neighbours  of  his  own 
greatness  and  of  their  littleness.  He  did  not 
atthis  time  profess  the  austere  devotion  which, 
at  a later  period,  gavo  to  his  court  the  aspect 
of  a monastery.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  as 
licentious,  though  by  no  means  as  frivolous 
and  indolent,  as  his  brother  of  England.  But 
he  was  a sincere  Roman  Catholic  ; and  both 
his  conscience  and  his  vanity  impelled  him  to 
use  his  power  for  the  defence  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  true  faith,  after  the  example  of 
his  renowned  predecessors,  Clovis.  Charle- 
magne, and  Saint  Lewis. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  w itli  serious 
alarm  on  the  growing  power  of  France.  This 
feeling,  in  itself  perfectly  reasonable,  was 
mingled  with  other  feelings  less  praiseworthy. 
France  was  our  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
France  that  the  most  glorious  battles  record- 
ed in  our  annals  had  been  fought.  Tbc  con- 
quest of  France  had  been  twice  effected  by  the 
Piautagenets.  Thu  loss  of  France  had  been 
long  remembered  as  a great  national  disaster. 
The  title  of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by 
our  sovereigns.  The  lilies  of  France  still  ap- 
peared, mingled  with  our  own  lions,  on  tho 
shield  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  dread  inspired  by  Sp.  in  had  sus- 
pended the  animosity  of  which  France  had 
anciently  been  the  object.  But  the  dread  in- 
spired by  Spain  had  given  place  to  con- 
temptuous compassion  ; ami  Franc  was 
again  regarded  as  our  national  foe.  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  to  France  had  been  the  must  ge- 
nerally unpopular  act  of  the  restored  king. 
Attachment  to  France  had  been  prominent 
among  the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons 
to  Clarendon.  Even  in  trifles  the  public  feel- 
ing showed  itself.  When  a brawl  took  place 
in  the  streets  of  Westminster  between  the  re- 
tinues of  the  French  and  Spanish  embassies, 
the  populace,  though  forcibly  prevented  from 
interfering,  had  givun  unequivocal  proofs  that 
the  eld  antipathy  was  not  extinct. 

France  ami  Spain  were  now  engaged  in  a 
more  serious  contest.  One  of  tho  chief  ob- 
jects of  tho  policy  of  Lewis  throughout  his 
life  was  to  extern!  his  dominions  towards  the 
Rhine.  For  this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war 
with  Spain,  and  he  was  now  in  the  full  ca- 
reer of  conquest.  Thu  United  Provinces  saw 
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with  anxiety  the  progress  of  his  arms.  That 
renowned  federation  had  reached  the  height 
of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory.  The  Bata- 
vian territory,  conquered  from  the  waves, 
and  defended  against  them  by  hitman  art,  was 
in  extent  little  superior  to  the  principality  of 
Wales.  But  all  that  narrow  space  was  a busy 
an  1 populous  hive,  in  whit  h new  wealth  was 
every  day  created,  and  in  which  vast  masses  of 
old  weal  h were  hoarded.  The  aspect  of  Hol- 
land, the  rich  cultivation,  the  innumerable 
canals,  the  ever-whirling  mills,  the  endless 
fleets  of  barges,  the  quick  succession  of  great 
towns,  the  ports  bristling  with  thousands  of 
masts,  the  large  and  stately  mansions,  the 
trim  villas,  the  richly  furnished  apartments, 
the  picture-galleries,  the  summer-houses,  the 
tulip  beds,  produced  on  English  travellers  in 
that  age  an  effect  similar  to  the  ellect  which 
the  first  sight  of  England  now  produces  on  a 
Norwegian  or  a Canadian.  The  Stales  Gene- 
ral had  boon  compelled  to  humble  themselves 
before  Cromwell.  But  after  the  Restoration 
they  had  taken  their  revenge,  had  waged 
war  with  success  against  Charles,  and  had 
concluded  peace  on  honourable  terms.  Rich, 
however,  as  the  republic  was,  and  highly  con- 
sidered in  Europe,  she  was  no  match  for  the 
power  ofLewis.  She  apprehended,  not  with- 
out good  cause,  that  his  kingdom  might  soon 
be  extended  to  her  frontiers ; and  she  might 
well  dread  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a mo- 
narch so  great,  so  ambitious,  and  so  unscru- 
pulous. Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  devise  any 
expedient  which  might  avert  the  danger.  The 
Dutch  alone  could  not  turn  the  scale  against 
France.  On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  no  help 
was  to  be  expected.  Several  German  princes 
had  been  gained  by  Lewis  ; and  the  emperor 
himself  was  embarrassed  by  the  discontents 
of  Hungary.  England  was  separated  from  the 
United  Provinces  by  the  recoil,  ction  of  cruel 
injuries  recently  inflicted  and  endured  ; and 
her  policy  had,  since  the  Restoration,  been  so 
devoid  of  wisdom  and  spirit,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  expect  from  her  any  va- 
luable assistance. 

But  the  fate  of  Clarendon  and  the  growing 
ill  humour  of  the  parliament  determine!  the 
advisers  of  Charles  to  adopt  on  a sudden  a 
policy  which  amazed  and  delighted  the  nation, 

The  English  resident  at  Brussels,  Sir  Wil- 
liamTeinple,  one  of  the  most  expert  diploma- 
tists and  most  pleasing  writers  of  that  age, 
had  already  represented  to  his  court  that  it 
was  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  enter 
into  engagements  with  the  States  General  for 


ENGLAND, 

the  purpose  of  checking  the  pfogress  of 
France.  For  a time  his  suggestions  had  been 
slighted  ; but  it  was  non  thought  expedient 
to  act  on  them.  He  was  commissioned  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Stales  General.  He  proceeded 
to  the  Hague,  and  soon  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  John  de  Wilt,  (hen  the  chief 
minister  of  Holland.  Sweden,  small  as  her 
resources  were,  had,  forty  years  before,  been 
raised  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to 
a high  rank  among  European  powers,  and 
had  not  yet  descended  to  her  natural  position. 
She  was  induced  to  join  on  this  occasion  with 
England  and  the  Stales.  Thus  was  formed 
that  coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Lewis  showed  signs  of  vexation  and  resent- 
ment, but  did  not  think  it  politic  to  draw  on 
himself  the  hostility  of  such  a confederacy  in 
addition  to  that  of  Spain,  lie  consented, 
therefore,  to  relinquish  a large  part  of  the 
territory  which  his  armies  had  occupied. 
Peace  was  restored  to  Europe,  and  the  English 
government,  lately  an  object  of  general  con- 
tempt, was,  during  a few  months,  regarded 
by  foreign  powers  with  respect  scarcely  less 
than  that  which  the  Protector  had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was  popular  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  gratified  alike  national 
animosity  and  national  pride.  It  put  a limit 
to  the  encroachments  of  a powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbour.  It  bound  the  leading  Pro- 
testant stales  together  in  close  union.  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads  rejoiced  in  common  ; 
but  the  joy  of  the  Roundhead  was  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  Cavalier.  For  England  had 
now  allied  herself  strictly  with  a country  re- 
publican in  government  and  Ptesbyterian  in 
religion,  against  a country  ruled  by  an  arbi- 
trary prince  and  attached  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  House  of  Commons  loudly 
applauded  the  treaty  ; and  some  uncourlly 
grumblers  described  it  as  the  only  good  thing 
that  had  been  done  since  the  king  came  in. 

The  king,  however,  cared  little  for  the  ap- 
probation of  his  parliament  nr  of  his  people. 
The  Triple  Alliance  he  regarded  merely  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  quieting  discontents 
which  had  seemed  likely  to  become  serious. 
The  independence,  the  safety,  the  dignity  of 
the  nation  over  which  ho  presided  were  no- 
thing to  him.  He  had  begun  to  find  consti- 
tutional restraints  galling.  Already  had  been 
formed  in  the  parliament  a strong  connection 
known  by  the  name  of  the  country  party. 
That  party  included  all  the  public  men  who 
leaned  towards  puritanism  and  republicanism, 
and  many  who,  though  attached  tu  the  Es- 
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tablished  Church  and  to  hereditary  monarchy, 
had  been  driven  into  opposition  by  dread  of 
Popery,  by  dread  of  France,  and  by  disgust 
at  the  extravagance,  dissoluteness,  and  faith- 
lessness of  the  court.  The  powpr  of  this  band 
of  politicians  was  constantly  growing.  Every 
year  some  of  those  members  who  had  been 
returned  to  parliament  during  the  loyal  ex- 
citement of  1661  dropped  off,  and  the  vacant 
seats  were  generally  filled  by  persons  less 
tractable.  Charles  did  not  think  himself  a 
king  while  an  assembly  of  subjects  could  call 
for  his  accounts  before  paying  his  debts,  and 
could  insist  on  knowing  which  of  his  mis- 
tresses or  boon  companions  had  intercepted 
the  money  destined  for  the  equipping  and 
manning  of  the  Reel.  Though  not  very  stu- 
dious of  fame,  he  was  galled  by  the  taunts 
which  were  sometimes  uttered  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Commons,  and  on  one  occasion 
attempted  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech  by 
disgraceful  means.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a 
country  gentleman,  had.  in  debate,  sneered 
at  the  profligacy  of  the  court.  In  any  former 
reign  he  would  probably  have  been  called  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  A different  course  was  now  taken. 
A gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit  the 
nose  of  the  offender.  This  ignoble  revenge, 
instead  of  quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
raised  such  a tempest,  that  the  king  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  cruel  humiliation 
of  passing  an  act  which  attainted  the  instru- 
ments of  his  revenge,  and  which  took  from 
him  the  power  of  pardoning  them. 

But,  impatient  as  he  was  of  constitutional 
restraints,  how'  was  he  to  emancipate  himself 
from  them  ? He  could  make  himself  despotic 
only  by  the  help  of  a great  standing  army,  and 
such  an  army  was  not  in  existence.  His  re- 
venues did  indeed  enable  him  to  keep  up  some 
reguldr  troops  ; bui  these  troops,  though  nu- 
merous enough  to  excite  great  jealousy  and 
apprehension  in  the  House  of  Common’s  and 
in  the  country,  were  scare  ly  numerous 
enough  to  protect  Whitehall  and  the  Tower 
against  a rising  of  the  mob  of  London.  Such 
risings  were,  indeed,  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  was 
calculated  that  in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs 
dwelt  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  Oli- 
ver’s old  soldiers. 

Since  the  king  was  bent  on  emancipating 
himself  from  the  control  of  parliament,  and 
since,  in  such  an  enterprise,  he  could  not 
hope  for  effectual  aid  at  home,  it  followed  that 
he  must  look  for  aid  abroad.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  the  King  of  France  might  be  equal 


to  the  arduous  task  of  establishing  absolute 
monarchy  in  England.  Such  an  ally  would 
undoubtedly  expect  substantial  proofs  of  gra- 
titude for  such  a service.  Charles  must  do- 
scend  to  the  rank  of  a great  vassal,  and  must 
make  peace  and  war  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  government  which  protected  him. 
His  relation  to  Lewis  would  closely  resemble 
that  in  which  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  and  the 
King  of  Oudc  now  stand  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. These  princes  are  bound  to  aid  the 
East  India  Company  in  all  hostilities,  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  and  to  have  no  diplomatic 
relations  but  such  as  the  East  India  Company 
shall  sanction.  The  Company  in  return  gua- 
rantees them  against  insurrection.  As  long 
as  ihey  faithfully  discharge  their  obligations 
to  the  paramount  power,  they  are  permitted 
to  dispose  of  large  revenues,  to  fill  their  pa- 
laces with  beautiful  women,  to  besot  them- 
selves in  the  company  of  their  favourite  re- 
vellers, and  to  oppress  with  impunity  any 
subject  who  may  incur  their  displeasure.  Such 
a life  would  be  insupportable  to  a man  of  high 
spirit  and  of  powerful  understanding.  But  to 
Charles,  sensual,  indolent,  unequal  to  any 
strong  intellectual  exertion,  and  destitute  alike 
of  all  patriotism  and  of  all  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  Iho  prospect  had  nothing  unpleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have  con- 
curred in  the  design  of  degrading  that  crown 
which  it  was  probable  ho  would  himself  one 
day  wear,  may  seem  more  extraordinary.  For 
his  nature  was  haughty  and  imperious,  and, 
indeed,  he  continued  to  the  very  last  to  show, 
by  occasional  starts  and  struggles,  his  impa- 
tience of  the  French  yoke.  But  he  was  al- 
most as  much  debased  by  superstition  as  his 
brother  by  indolence  and  vice.  James  was 
now  a Roman  < lath  lie.  Religious  bigotry  had 
become  the  dominant  sentiment  of  bis  nar- 
row and  stubborn  mind,  and  had  so  mingled 
itself  with  his  love  of  rule,  that  the  two  pas- 
sions could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  It  seemed  highly  improbable  that, 
without  foreign  aid,  he  would  obtain  ascen- 
dency or  even  toleration  for  his  own  faith; 
and  he  was  in  a temper  to  see  nothing  humi- 
liating in  any  step,  however  unprincely  or 
unmanly,  which  might  promote  the  interests 
of  the  true  church. 

A negotiation  was  opened  which  lasted  dur- 
ing several  months.  The  chief  agent  between 
the  English  and  French  courts  was  the  beau- 
tiful, graceful,  and  intelligent  Henrietta,  Du- 
chess of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  sister  in 
law  of  Lewis,  and  a favourite  with  both.  The 
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King  of  England  offered  to  declare  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  dissolve  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, and  to  join  with  France  against  Hol- 
land, if  France  would  engage  to  lend  him 
such  military  and  pecuniary  aid  as  might 
make  him  independent  of  his  parliament. 
Lewis  at  first  affected  to  receive  these  propo- 
sitions coolly,  and  at  length  agreed  to  them 
with  the  air  of  a man  who  is  conferring  a great 
favour ; but  in  truth  the  course  which  he  had 
resolved  to  take  was  one  by  which  he  might 
gain  and  could  not  lose. 

It  seems  certain  that  he  never  seriously 
thought  of  establishing  despotism  and  popery 
in  England  by  force  of  arms.  He  must  have 
been  aware  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
in  the  highost  degree  arduous  and  hazardous, 
that  it  would  task  to  the  utmost  all  the  ener- 
gies of  France  during  many  years,  and  that 
it  would  be  altogether  incompatible  with  more 
promising  schemes  of  aggrandisement  which 
were  dear  to  his  heart,  lie  would  indeed 
willingly  have  acquired  tho  merit  and  the 
glory  of  doing  a groat  service  on  reasonable 
terms  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber. But  lie  was  little  disposed  to  imitate  his 
ancestors  who,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  had  led  the  (lower  of  French  chi- 
valry to  die  in  Syria  and  Egypt ; and  ho  well 
knew  tliat  a crusade  against  Protestantism  in 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  less  perilous  than 
the  expeditions  in  which  the  armies  of  Lewis 
the  Seventh  and  of  Lewis  the  Ninth  had  pe- 
rished. He  had  no  motive  for  wishing  the 
Stuarts  to  be  absolute,  lie  did  not  regard  the 
English  constitution  with  feelings  at  all  re- 
sembling those  which  have  in  later  times  in- 
duced princes  to  make  war  on  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  neighbouring  nations.  At  present 
a great  parly  zealous  for  popular  government 
has  ramifications  in  every  civilised  country. 
Any  important  advantage  gained  any  where 
by  that  party  is  almost  certain  to  be  tho  sig- 
nal Tor  general  commotion.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  governments  threatened  by  a com- 
mon danger  should  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  insurance.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  no  such  danger  existed.  Between  the 
public  mind  of  England  and  the  public  mind 
of  France,  there  was  a great  gulf.  Our  insti- 
tutions and  our  factions  were  as  little  under- 
stood at  Paris  as  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  of  the  forty  members 
of  the  French  Academy  had  an  English  volume 
in  his  library,  or  knew  Shakspeare,  Jooaon, 
or  Butler,  even  by  name.  A few  Huguenots, 
who  bad  inherited  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their 


ancestors,  might  perhaps  have  a fellow  feeling 
w ith  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  the  English 
Roundheads ; but  the  Huguenots  had  ceased 
to  be  formidable.  The  French,  as  a body,  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  proud  of 
the  greatness  of  their  king  and  of  their  own 
loyalty,  looked  on  our  struggles  against  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power,  not  only  without 
admiration  and  sympathy,  but  with  strong 
disapprobation  and  disgust.  It  would  ihore- 
fore  be  a great  error  to  ascribe  the  conduct 
of  Lewis  to  apprehensions  at  all  resembling 
those  which,  in  our  age,  induced  the  Holy 
Alliance  lo  interfere  in  tho  internal  govern- 
ment of  Naples  and  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made  by  the 
court  of  Whitehall  were  most  welcome  to  him. 
He  already  meditated  gigantic  designs,  which 
were  destined  to  keep  Europe  in  constant  fer- 
mentation during  more  than  forty  years.  He 
wished  to  humble  tho  United  Provinces,  and 
to  annex  Belgium,  Franche  Comtd,  and  Lor- 
raine lo  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  all.  Tho 
King  of  Spain  was  a sickly  child.  It  was  likely 
that  ho  would  die  without  issue.  His  eldest 
sister  was  Queen  of  France.  A day  would  al- 
most certainly  come,  and  might  come  very 
soon,  when  the  House  of  Bourbon  might  lay 
claim  lo  that  vast  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  set.  Tho  union  of  two  great  monarchies 
under  one  head  would  doubtless  be  opposed 
by  a continental  coalition.  But  for  any  con- 
tinental coalition  France  single-handed  was  a 
match.  England  could  turn  the  scale.  On  the 
course  w hich,  in  such  a crisis,  England  might 
pursue,  the  destinios  of  the  world  would  de- 
pend ; and  it  was  notorious  that  tho  English 
parliament  and  nation  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  policy  whi  h had  dictated  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  Lewis  than  to  learn  that  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  needed  his 
help,  and  were  willing  to  purchase  that  help 
by  unbounded  subserviency.  He  determined 
to  prolll  by  the  opportunity,  and  laid  down 
for  himself  a plan  to  which,  without  deviation, 
he  adhered,  till  the  revolution  of  168H  discon- 
certed all  his  politics.  He  professed  himself 
desirous  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  Eng- 
lish court.  He  promised  large  aid.  lie  from 
time  lo  time  doled  out  such  aid  as  might 
serve  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  as  he  could  with- 
out risk  or  inconvoniencc  spare.  In  this  way, 
at  an  expense  very  much  less  than  that  which 
be  incurred  in  building  and  decorating  Ver- 
sailles or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in  making  Eng- 
land, during  nearly  twenty  years,  almost  as 
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insignificant  a member  erf  the  political  system 
of  Europe  as  the  republic  of  San  Marino. 

Mis  object  was  not  to  destiny  our  constitu- 
tion,  but  to  keep  the  various  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed  in  a perpetual  state  of 
conflict,  and  to  set  irreconcilable  enmity  be- 
tween those  who  had  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  those  who  had  the  power  of  the  sword. 
With  this  view  he  bribed  and  stimulated  both 
parties  in  turn,  pensioned  at  once  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  and  the  chiefs  of  the  oppo- 
sition, encouraged  the  court  to  withstand  the 
seditious  encroachments  of  the  parliament, 
and  conveyed  to  the  parliament  intimations 
of  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court. 

One  of  the  devices  to  which  he  resorted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ascendancy  in  the 
English  counsels  deserves  especial  notice. 
Charles,  though  incapable  of  love  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any 
woman  whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and 
whose  airs  ami  prattle  amused  his  leisure. 
Indeed  a husband  would  be  justly  derided 
who  should  bear,  from  a wifo  of  exalted  rank 
and  spotless  virtue  half  the  insolence  which 
the  King  of  England  bore  from  concubines 
who.  whiio  they  owed  everything  to  his 
bounty,  caressed  his  courtiers  almost  before 
bis  face.  He  had  patiently  endured  the  ter  • 
magant  passions  of  Barbara  Palmer  and  the 
pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor  Gwynn.  Lewis  thought 
that  the  most  useful  envoy  who  could  be  sent 
to  London  would  be  a handsome,  licentious, 
and  crafty  Frenchwoman.  Such  a woman 
was  Louisa,  a lady  of  the  House  of  Que- 
rouaifle,  whom  our  rude  ancestors  called 
Madam  CarweH.  She  was  soon  triumphant 
over  all  her  rivals,  was  created  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  was  loaded  with  wealth,  and  ob- 
tained a dominion  which  ended  only  with  the 
life  of  Charles. 

The  most  important  conditions  of  the  affi- 
ance between  the  crowns  were  digested  into  a 
secret  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Dover  in 
May  1670,  just  ten  years  after  the  day  on 
which  Charles  had  landed  at  that  very  port 
amidst  the  acclamations  and  joyful  tears  of  a 
ton  confiding  people. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself  to 
make  public  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  Lewis 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole 
strength  of  England,  by  land  and  sea,  in  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to 
the  vast  monarchy  of  Spain.  Lewis,  on  the 
other  hand,  engaged  to  pay  [a  large  subsidy, 


and  promised  that,  if  any  insurrection  should 
break  out  in  England,  he  would  send  an  army 
at  his  own  charge  to  support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  wrth  gloomy  aus- 
pices. Six  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed  and 
sealed,  the  charming  princess,  whose  influ- 
ence over  her  brother  and  brother-in-law  had 
been  so  pernicious  1o  her  country,  was  no 
more.  Her  death  gave  rise  to  horrible  suspi- 
cions which,  for  a moment,  seemed  likely  to 
interrupt  the  newly-formed  friendship  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  ; but 
in  a short  time  fresh  assurances  of  undiroi- 
nished  good  will  were  exchanged  between  the 
confederates. 

The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  apprehend 
danger,  or  too  fanatical  to  care  about  it,  was 
impatient  to  see  the  article  touching  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  carried  into  immediate 
execution  : but  Lewis  had  the  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  this  course  were  taken,  there 
would  be  such  an  explosion  in  Engl  md  as 
would  probably  frustrate  those  parts  of  the 
plan  which  he  had  most  at  heart.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  that  Charles  should  still  call 
himself  a Protestant,  and  should  still,  at  high 
festivals,  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  more 
scrupulous  brother  eeased  to  appear  in  the 
royal  chapel. 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess  of  York, 
daughter  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
She  had  been,  during  some  years,  a concealed 
Roman  Catholic.  She  left  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  afterwards  successively 
queens  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred 
Protestants  by  the  positive  command  of  the 
king,  who  knew  that  it  would  be  vain  for  him 
to  profess  himself  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  if  children  who  seemed  likely  to  in- 
herit his  crown  were,  by  his  permission, 
brought  up  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crown  at  this 
time  were  men  whose  names  have  justly  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety.  We  must 
take  heed,  however,  that  we  do  not  load  their 
memory  with  infamy  which  of  right  belongs 
to  their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the 
king  himself  ts  chiefly  answerable,  lie  hold 
conferences  on  it  with  the  French  agents ; he 
wrote  many  letters  concerning  it  with  his 
own  hand  ; he  was  the  person  who  first  sug- 
gested the  most  disgraceful  articles  which  it 
contained  ; ami  he  carefully  concealed  some 
of  those  articles  from  the  majority  of  his  ca- 
binet, or,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  his  Cabal. 
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Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curious 
than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now 
possessed  by  the  cabinet.  From  an  early 
period  the  kings  of  England  had  been  assisted 
by  a privy  council  to  which  the  law  assigned 
many  important  functions  and  duties.  Dur- 
ing several  centuries  this  body  deliberated  on 
the  gravest  and  most  delicate  affairs  of  state. 
But  by  degrees  its  character  changed.  It 
became  too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy. 
The  rank  of  privy  councillor  was  often  bestow- 
ed as  an  honorary  distinction  on  persons  to 
whom  nothing  was  confided,  and  whose  opi- 
nion was  never  asked.  The  sovereign,  on  the 
most  important  occasions,  resorted  for  advice 
to  a small  knot  of  loading  ministers.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  course 
were  early  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his 
usual  judgment  and  sagacity ; but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  interior 
council  began  to  attract  general  notice.  Dur- 
ing many  years  old-fashioned  politicians  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  cabinet  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous  board.  Nevertheless, 
it  constantly  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief 
executive  power,  and  has  now  been  regarded, 
during  several  generations,  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to 
the  law.  The  names  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never  offi- 
cially announced  to  the  public.  No  record  is 
kept  of  its  meetings  and  resolutions ; nor  has 
its  existence  over  been  recognised  by  any  act 
of  parliament. 

It  happened  by  a whimsical  coincidence 
that,  in.  1671,  the  cabinet  consisted  of  five 
persons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names 
made  up  the  word  Cabal, — Clifford,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  I.auderdale. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  a Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  and  had  greatly  distinguish'  d 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the 
meriibersof  the  Cabal  he  was  the  most  respect- 
able. For,  with  a fiery  and  imperious  tem- 
per, he  had  a strong  though  a lamentably  per- 
verted sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then  secre- 
tary of  slate,  had,  since  he  camo  to  manhood, 
resided  principally  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
learned  that  cosmopolitan  indifference  to  con- 
stitutions and  religions  which  Is  often  observ- 
able in  persons  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  vagrant  diplomacy.  If  there  was  any  form 
of  government  which  he  liked,  it  was  that  of 
France.  If  there  wa3  any  church  for  which 
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he  fell  a preference,  it  was  that  of  Rome.  He 
had  some  talent  for  conversation,  and  some 
talent  also  for  transacting  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  office.  He  h.id  learned,  during  a life 
passed  in  iravi  Ring  and  negotiating,  the  art 
of  accommodating  hi- language  and  deport- 
ment to  the  society  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. His  vivacity  in  (he  closet  amused  tho 
king ; his  gravity  in  debates  and  conferences 
impose  ! on  the  public ; and  he  h d succeeded 
in  attaching  to  hi  uself,  partly  by  services  and 
partly  by  hopes,  a censiderable  number  of 
personal  retain  rs. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  l-au  ordale,  were 
men  in  whom  the  immorality  which  was  epi- 
demic among  the  politicians  of  that  age  ap- 
peared in  its  must  malignant  type,  but  va- 
riously modified  bygro.it  diver-iliesof  temper 
and  under  landing.  Buckingham  was  a sated 
man  of  plea-ure,  who  had  turned  to  ambition 
as  to  a pastime.  As  he  had  tried  to  amuse 
himself  with  architecture  and  music,  with 
writing  farces  and  with  seeking  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse 
him-elf  with  a secret  negotiation  and  a Dutch 
war.  He  had  already,  rather  from  fickleness 
and  love  of  novelty  than  from  any  deep 
design,  been  faithless  to  every  party.  Alone 
timo  he  had  ranked  among  tho  Cavali  rs. 
At  another  time  warrants  had  been  out 
against  him  for  maintaining  a treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  remainsof  Ihe  repub- 
lican party  in  the  city.  He  was  now  again 
a courtier,  and  was  eager  to  win  tho  favour  of 
the  king  by  services  from  which  the  most 
illustrious  of  those  who  had  fought  and  suf- 
fered for  tho  royal  house  would  have  recoiled 
with  horror. 

Ashley,  with  a far  stronger  head,  and  with 
afarlicrccr  and  more  eainesl  ambition,  had 
been  equally  versatile.  But  Ashley’s  versa- 
tility was  the  effect,  not  of  levity,  but  of  de- 
liberate selfishness.  He  had  served  and  be- 
trayed a succession  of  governments,  liut  he 
had  timed  all  his  treacheries  so  well  that, 
through  all  revolutions,  his  fortunes  had 
constantly  been  rising.  The  multitude,  struck 
with  ad  iralion  by  a prosperity  which,  while 
everything  else  was  constantly  changing,  re- 
main! d unchangeable,  attributed  to  him  a 
prescience  almost  miraculous,  and  likened 
him  to  the  Hebrew  statesman  of  whom  it  is 
written  that  his  coun-el  was  as  if  a man  had 
inquired  of  the  oracle  of  God. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth 
and  anger,  was  perhaps,  under  the  outward 
show  of  boisterous  frankness,  the  most  disho- 
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nest  man  in  the  whole  Cabal.  He  had  been 
conspicuous  among  the  Scotch  insurgents 
of  163-1,  and  2ealous  for  the  covenant.  He 
was  accuse  1 of  ha  ing  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  sale  of  Charles  the  First  lo  the  English 
parliament,  and  was  therefore,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  good  Cavaliers,  a traitor,  if  possible, 
of  a worse  description  than  those  who  had 
sate  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  He  often 
talk'  d with  noisy  jocularity  of  the  days  when 
he  was  a canter  and  a rebel.  He  was  now 
the  chi  -f  instrument  employed  by  tho  court 
in  the  work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on  his  reluc- 
tant coun  try  men  ; nor  did  he  in  that  cause 
shrink  from  the  unsparing  use  of  the  sword, 
the  halter,  and  the  boot.  Yet  those  who 
knew  him  knew  that  thirty  years  had  made 
no  change  in  his  real  sentiments,  that  he  still 
hated  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
that  he  still  preferred  tho  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  lo  every  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale  were,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to 
entrust  to  them  the  king's  intention  of  de- 
claring himself  a Roman  Catholic.  A false 
treaty,  in  which  the  article  concerning  reli- 
gion was  omitted,  was  shown  lo  them.  The 
names  and  seals  of  Clifford  and  Arlington  are 
affixed  to  the  genuine  treaty.  Both  these 
statesmen  had  a partiality  for  tho  old  church, 
a partiality  which  the  bravo  and  vehement 
Clifford  in  no  long  lime  manfully  avowed,  but 
which  the  colder  and  meaner  Arlington  con- 
cealed, (ill  the  near  approach  of  death  scared 
him  into  sincerity.  The  three  other  cabinet 
ministers,  however,  were  not  men  to  be  easily 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  probably  susp  cled 
more  than  was  distinctly  avowed  to  them. 
They  were  certainly  privy  to  all  the  political 
engagements  contract'd  with  France,  and 
were  not  ashamed  to  receive  largo  gratifica- 
tions from  Lewis. 

The  first  object  of  Charles  was  to  obtain 
from  the  Commons  supplies  which  might  be 
employed  in  executing  the  secret  treaty.  The 
Cabal,  holding  power  at  a time  when  our 
government  was  in  a state  of  transition,  unit- 
ed in  itself  two  different  kinds  of  vices  be- 
longing lo  two  different  ages  and  to  two  dif- 
ferent systems.  As  those  five  evil  counsellors 
were  among  the  last  English  statesmen  who 
seriously  thought  of  de-troving  the  parliament, 
so  they  were  the  first  English  statesmen  who 
attempted  extensively  lo  corrupt  it.  We  find 
in  their  policy  at  once  the  latest  trace  of  tho 
Thorough  of  Strafford,  and  the  earliest  trace 
of  that  methodical  bribery  which  was  after- 


wards practised  by  Walpole.  They  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that,  though  tho  House  of 
Comoions  was  chiefly  composed  of  Cavaliers, 
and  though  places  and  French  gold  had  been 
lavished  on  the  members,  there  was  no 
chance  that  even  the  least  odious  parts  of  the 
scheme  arranged  at  Dover  would  be  supports 
id  by  a majority.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  fraud.  The  king  accordingly  pro- 
fessed great  zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  T riple 
Alliance,  and  pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold 
the  ambition  of  France  in  check,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  augment  tho  fleet.  TheCommons 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  voted  a grant  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  parliament 
was  instantly  prorogued ; and  the  court, 
thus  emancipated  from  control,  proceeded  to 
the  execution  of  the  great  design. 

The  financial  difficulties  were  serious.  A 
war  with  Holland  could  be  carriod  on  only  at 
enormous  cost.  The  ordinary  revenue  was 
not  more  than  sufficient  lo  support  the  go- 
vernment in  time  of  peace.  The  tight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  out  of  which  tho  Com- 
mons had  just  boon  tricked  would  not  defray 
the  naval  and  military  charge  of  a single  year 
of  hostilities.  After  the  terrible  lesson  given 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did 
not  venture  to  recommend  benevolences  or 
shipmoney.  In  this  perplexity  Ashley  and 
Clifford  proposed  a flagitious  breach  of  public 
faith.  The  goldsmiths  of  London  were  then 
not  only  dealers  in  the  precious  metals,  hut 
also  bankers,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
vancing largo  sums  of  money  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  return  for  these  advances  they  re- 
ceived assignments  on  the  revenue,  and  w ere 
repaid  with  interest  as  the  taxes  came  in. 
About  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
been  in  this  way  entrusted  lo  the  honour  of  the 
slate.  On  a sudden  it  was  announced  that  it 
was  not  convenient  to  pay  the  principal,  and 
that  the  lenders  must  content  themselves  with 
interest.  They  were  consequently  unable  to 
meet  their  own  engagements.  The  Exchange 
was  in  an  uproar ; several  great  mercantile 
houses  broke  ; and  dismay  and  distress  spread 
through  all  society.  Meanwhile  rapid  strides 
were  made  towards  despotism.  Proclamations, 
dispensing  with  acts  of  parliament,  or  enjoin- 
ing whatonly  parliament  could  law  folly  cojoin, 
appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Of  these  edicts 
the  most  important  was  tho  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  By  this  instrument  the  penal 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics  were  at  once 
set  aside  by  royal  authority;  and.  that  the 
real  object  of  tho  measure  might  not  be  per- 
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oeived,  die  lews  against  Protestant  noncon- 
formists were  also  suspended. 

A few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  war  was  proclaim- 
ed against  the  United  Provinces.  By  sea  the 
Dutch  maintained  the  struggle  with  honour ; 
but  on  land  they  w ere  at  first  borne  down  by 
irresistible  force.  A great  French  army  pass- 
ed the  Rhine.  Fortress  after  fortress  opened 
its  gates.  Three  of  the  seven  provinces  of 
the  federation  were  occupied  by  the  invaders. 
The  bees  of  the  hostile  camp  were  seen  from 
the  tops  of  the  sUd  (house  of  Amsterdam.  The 
republic,  thus  fiercely  assailed  from  without, 
was  torn  at  the  same  time  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  government  was  iu  the  hands 
of  a close  oligarchy  of  powerful  burghers. 
There  were  numerous  self-elected  town  coun- 
cils, each  of  which  exercised,  w ithin  its  own 
sphere,  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignly. 
These  councils  sent  delegates  to  the  provin- 
cial states,  and  the  provincial  slates,  again 
sent  delegates  to  the  States  Gem  ral.  An 
hereditary  first  magistrate  was  no  essen- 
tial part  of  this  polity.  Nevertheless  one 
family,  singularly  fertile  of  great  men, 
had  gradually  obtained  a large  and  some- 
what indefinite  authority.  William,  first  of 
the  name.  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  and 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  had  headed  the  me- 
morable insurrection  against  Spain.  His  son 
Maurice  had  been  captain  general  and  first 
minister  of  the  States,  had,  by  eminent  abi- 
lities and  public  services,  and  by  some  trea- 
cherous and  cruel  actions,  raised  himself  to 
kingly  power,  aad  had  bequeathed  a great  part 
of  that  power  to  his  family.  The  influence  of 
the  Stadtholders  was  an  object  of  extreme 
jealousy  to  the  municipal  oligarchy.  But  the 
army,  and  that  great  body  of  citizens  w'hich 
was  excluded  from  ail  share  in  (he  govern- 
ment, looked  on  the  burgomasters  and  the 
deputies  with  a dislike  resembling  the  dis- 
like with  which  the  legions  and  the  common 
people  of  Home  regarded  the  senate,  and  were 
as  zealous  for  the  House  of  Orange  as  the 
legions  and  the  common  people  of  Home  for 
tiie  House  of  Caesar.  The  Stadtholder  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  commonwealth, 
disposed  of  all  military  commands,  had  a 
large  share  of  the  civd  patronage,  and  was 
surrounded  by  pomp  almost  regal. 

Prince  William  the  Second  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  oligarchical  party, 
life  life  had  terminated  in  the  year  1630, 
amidst  groat  civil  troubles,  lie  died  child- 
less ; the  adherents  of  his  house  were  left  for 
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a short  time  w ithout  a head  ; and  the  powers 
which  he  had  exercised  were  divided  between 
the  town  councils,  the  provincial  stales,  and 
States  General. 

But,  a few  days  after  William’s  death,  his 
widow  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  gave  birth  to  a son, 
destined  to  raise  the  glory  and  authority  of 
the  House  of  Nassau  to  the  highest  point,  te 
save  the  United  Provinces  from  slavery,  to 
curb  the  power  of  France,  and  to  establish  the 
English  constitution  on  a lasting  foundation. 

This  prince,  named  William  Henry,  was  from 
his  birth  an  object  of  serious  apprehension 
to  the  party  now  supreme  in  Holland,  and  of 
loyal  attachment  to  the  oid  friends  of  his  line. 
He  enjoyed  high  consideration  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  a splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  bouses  in  Europe,  as  a 
sovereign  prince  of  the  German  empire,  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  and, 
above  all,  as  the  descendant  of  the  founders 
of  Batavian  liberty.  But  the  high  office  which 
had  once  been  considered  as  hereditary  in  his 
(am8y  remained  in  abeyance ; and  the  in- 
tention of  the  aristocratical  party  was  that 
there  should  never  be  another  Stadtholder. 
The  want  of  a first  magistrate  was,  to  a groat 
extent,  supplied  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  of 
the  Province  of  Midland,  John  De  Witt,  whose 
abilities,  firmness,  and  integrity  had  raised 
him  to  unrivalled  authority  in  the  counsels  of 
the  municipal  oligarchy. 

The  French  invasion  produced  a complete 
change.  The  suffering  and  terrified  people 
raged  fiercely  against  the  government.  In 
their  madness  they  attacks  the  bravest  cap- 
tains and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distress- 
ed commonwealth.  De  Ruvler  was  insulted  by 
the  rabble.  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  be- 
fore the  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral at  the  Hague.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder, 
but  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  another  la- 
mentable occasion  twenty  years  later,  extend- 
ed to  crimes  perpetrated  in  his  cause  an 
indulgence  which  has  left  a stain  on  his 
glory,  became  chief  of  the  government  without 
a rival.  Young  as  he  was,  his  ardent  and 
unconquerable  spirit,  though  disguised  by  a 
cold  and  sullen  manner,  soon  roused  the  cou- 
rage of  his  dismayed  countrymen.  It  was  in 
vain  that  both  his  uncle  and  the  French  king 
attempted  by  splondid  offers  to  seduce  hira 
from  the  cause  of  the  republic.  To  Iho  States 
General  he  spoke  a high  and  inspiriting 
language.  He  even  ventured  to  suggest  a 
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scheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  antique  hero- 
ism. and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished, 
would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic 
song  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  modern  history.  He  told  tho  deputies 
that,  even  if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels 
with  which  human  industry  had  covered  it 
were  buried  under  the  ocean,  ail  was  not  lost. 
The  Hollanders  might  survive  Holland.  Li- 
berty and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and 
bigots  from  F.urupe.  might  take  refuge  in  the 
farthest  isles  of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the 
ports  of  the  republic  would  suffice  to  carry- 
two  hundred  thousand  emigrants  to  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  There  the  Dutch  com- 
woalth  might  commence  a new  and  more 
glorious  etistence,  and  might  rear,  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar  canes  and 
nutmeg  trees,  the  Exchange  of  a wealthier 
Amsterdam,  and  the  schools  of  a more  learned 
Leyden.  Tho  national  spirit  swelled  and 
rose  high.  The  terms  offered  by  the  allies 
were  lirmly  rejected.  The  dykes  were  open- 
ed. The  whole  country  was  one  great  lake, 
from  which  the  cities,  with  their  ramparts 
and  steeples,  rose  like  Hands.  The  invaders 
were  forced  to  save  themselves  from  destruc- 
tion by  a precipitate  retreat.  Lewis,  who. 
though  he  sometimes  thought  it  necessary  1o 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  greatly  pre- 
ferred a palaco  to  a camp,  had  already  re- 
turned to  enjoy  the  adulation  of  poets  and  the 
smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly  planted  alleys  of 
Versailles. 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The  event 
of  the  maritime  war  had  been  doubtful;  by- 
land  the  United  Provinces  had  obtained  a 
respite ; and  a respite,  though  short,  was  of 
infinite  importance.  Alarmed  by  the  vast 
designs  of  Lewis,  both  the  branches  of  tho 
great  House  of  Austria  sprang  to  arms.  Spain 
and  Holland,  divided  by  the  memory  of  an- 
cient wrongs  and  humiliations,  were  recon- 
ciled by  the  nearness  of  the  common  danger. 
From  every  part  of  Germany  troops  poured 
towards  the  Rhine,  The  English  government 
bad  already  expended  all  the  funds  which  had 
been  obtained  by  pillaging  the  public  cre- 
ditor. No  loan  could  be  expected  from  the 
city.  An  attempt  to  raise  taxes  bv  the  royal 
authority  would  have  at  once  produced  a re- 
bellion ; and  Lewis,  who  had  now  to  main- 
tain a contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in  no 
condition  to  furnish  the  means  of  coercing 
the  people  of  England.  It  was  necessary  to 
convoke  tty*  parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the  houses 


reassembled  after  a recess  of  near  two  years. 
Clifford,  now  a peer  and  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  were  the  persons  on  w hom  tho 
king  chiefly  relied  as  parliamentary  ma- 
nagers. The  country  party  instantly  began 
to  attack  the  policy  of  tho  Cabal ; but  the  at- 
tack was  made,  not  in  tho  way  of  storm,  but 
by  slow  and  scienlilic  approaches.  The  Com- 
mons at  first  held  out  hopes  that  thoy  would 
give  support  to  the  king's  foreign  policy,  but 
insisted  that  he  should  purchase  that  support 
by  abandoning  his  whole  system  of  domestic 
policy.  Their  first  object  was  to  obtain  tho 
revocation  of  tho  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence. Of  all  tho  many  unpopular  steps 
taken  by  tho  government,  the  most  unpo- 
pular was  the  publishing  of  this  declara- 
tion. The  most  opposite  sentiments  had 
been  shocked  by  an  act  so  liberal,  done 
in  a manner  so  despotic.  All  the  ene- 
mies of  religious  freedom,  and  all  the  friends 
of  civil  freedom,  found  themselves  on  tho 
same  side ; and  those  two  classes  uiade  up 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  nation.  The  zea- 
lous churchman  exclaimed  against  the  favour 
which  had  been  shown  both  to  the  Papist  and 
to  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan,  though  he 
might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  perse- 
cution by  which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt 
little  gratitude  for  a toleration  which  lie  was 
to  share  with  antichrist.  And  all  English- 
men who  valued  liberty  and  law  saw  with 
uneasiness  tho  deep  inroad  which  the  prero- 
gative had  made  into  the  province  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

It  must  in  candour  bo  admitted  that  tho 
constitutional  question  was  then  not  quite 
free  from  obscurity.  Our  ancient  kings  had 
undoubtedly  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  suspending  tho  operation  of  penal  laws. 
The  tribunals  had  recognised  that  right.  Par- 
liaments had  suffered  it  to  pass  unchallenged. 
That  sotno  such  right  was  inherent  in  the 
crown,  few  even  of  the  country  parly  ventur- 
ed, in  the  face  rtf  precedent  and  authority,  to 
deny.  Vet  it  was  clear  that,  if  this  prerogative 
were  without  limit,  the  English  government 
could  scarcely  bo  distinguished  from  a puro 
despotism.  Tital  there  was  a limit  was  fully 
admitted  by  tho  king  and  his  ministers. 
Whether  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  lay 
within  or  without  the  limit  was  the  question  ; 
and  neither  party  could  succ  ed  in  tracing 
any  line  which  won  d bear  examination. 
Some  opponents  of  the  government  complain- 
ed that  the  declaration  suspended  not  less 
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than  forty  statutes.  But  why  not  forty  as  well 
as  one?  There  was  an  orator  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  king  might  constitu- 
tionally dispense  with  bad  laws,  but  not  with 
good  laws.  The  absurdity  of  such  a distinc- 
tion it  is  needless  lo  expose.  The  doctrine 
which  see  ns  lo  have  been  generally  received 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was,  that  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  confined  to  secular  mat- 
ters, and  did  not  extend  to  laws  enacted  for 
the  security  of  the  established  religion.  Yet, 
as  the  king  was  supreme  head  of  the  Church, 
it  should  seem  that,  if  he  possessed  the  dis- 
pensing power  at  all.  he  might  well  possess 
that  power  where  the  Church  was  conrcrncd. 
Wien  the  courtiers  on  the  other  side  at- 
tempted lo  point  nut  the  bounds  of  this  pre- 
rogative, they  were  not  more  successful  than 
the  opposition  had  boen.(l) 

The  truth  is.  that  the  dispensing  power  was 
a great  anomaly  in  politics.  It  was  utterly 
inconsistent  in  theory  with  the  principles  of 
mixed  government;  but  it  had  grown  up  in 
times  when  people  troubled  themselves  little 
about  theories.  It  had  not  been  very  grossly 
abused  in  practice.  It  had  therefore  been  to- 
lerated, and  had  gradually  acquired  a kind  of 
prescription.  At  length  it  was  employed,  af- 
ter a long  interval,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
and  at  an  important  conjuncture,  to  an  extent 
never  before  known,  and  for  a purpose  gene- 
rally abhorred.  It  was  instantly  subjerted  lo 
a severe  scrutiny.  Men  did  not  indeed,  at 
first,  venture  to  pronounce  it  altogether  un- 
constitutional. But  they  began  to  perceive 
that  it  was  at  direct  variance  with  thu  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  would,  if  left  unchecked, 
turn  the  English  government  from  a limited 
into  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehensions, 
the  Commons  d.  nicd  the  king’s  right  to  dis- 
pense, not  indeed  with  all  penal  statutes,  but 
with  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
and  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that, 
unless  he  renounced  that  right,  they  would 
grant  no  supply  for  the  Dutch  war.  He,  for 
a moment,  showed  some  inclination  to  put 
everything  to  hazard  ; but  he  was  strongly 
advised  by  Lewis  to  submit  to  necessity,  and 
to  wait  for  better  times,  when  the  French  ar- 
mies, now  employed  in  an  -arduous  struggle 
on  the  continent,  might  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  discontent  in 

(I)  The  moat  sensible  thing  said  in  the  Mouse  or 
Commons,  on  ttda  subject,  came  from  Sir  William 
Coventry  : — " Our  ancestors  never  did  draw  a line 
jO  circumscribe  prerogative  andliberty.” 


England.  In  tho  Cabal  itself  the  signs  of 
disunion  and  treachery  began  to  appear. 
Sha'tesbury,  with  his  proverbial  sagacity,  saw 
that  a violent  reaction  was  at  hand,  and  that 
all  things  were  tending  towards  a crisis  re- 
sembling that  of  l&W).  He  was  determined 
that  such  a crisis  should  not  find  him  in  the 
situation  of  Strafford.  He  therefore  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  ille- 
gal. The  king,  thus  deserted  by  his  ally  and 
by  his  chancellor,  yielded,  cancelled  the  De- 
claration, and  solemnly  promised  that  it 
should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent. 

Even  this  concession  was  insufficient.  The 
Commons,  not  content  with  having  forced 
their  sovereign  to  annul  the  Indulgence,  next 
extorted  his  unwilling  consent  to  a celebrated 
law,  which  continued  in  force  down  to  the 
reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  This  law,  known 
as  the  Test  Act,  provided  that  all  per-or.s 
holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  should 
lake  the  oath  of  supremacy,  should  subscribe 
a declaration  against  transubslanliation,  and 
should  publicly  receive  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  ri;es  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  preamble  expressed  hostdity  only  lo  the 
Papists;  but  the  enacting  clauses  were  scarce- 
ly more  unfavourable  to  the  Papists  than  to 
the  most  rigid  class  of  Puritans.  The  Puri- 
tans, however,  terrified  at  tho  evident  leaning 
of  the  court  towards  popery,  and  encouraged 
by  some  churchmen  lo  hope  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  been  effec- 
tually disarmed,  relief  would  be  extended  to 
Protestant  nonconformists,  made  little  oppo- 
sition; nor  could  the  king,  who  was  in  ex- 
treme want  of  money,  venture  lo  wilhhol  1 his 
absent.  The  act  was  passed ; and  the  Duke 
of  York  was  consequently  under  the  necessity 
of  resigning  the  great  place  of  lord  high  ad- 
miral. 

Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  declared 
against  the  Dutch  war.  But,  when  tho  king 
had,  in  return  for  money  cautiously  doled 
out,  relinquished  his  whole  plan  of  domestic 
policy,  they  fell  impetuously  on  his  foreign 
policy.  They  requested  him  to  dismiss  Buck- 
ingham and  Lauderdale  from  his  councils 
forever,  and  appointed  a committee  to  consi- 
der the  propriety  of  impeaching  Arlington. 
In  a short  time  the  Cabal  was  no  more.  Clif- 
ford. who.  alone  of  the  live,  had  any  claim  to 
bo  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  refused  to 
lake  the  new  test,  laid  down  his  while  staff, 
and  retired  to  his  country  seat.  Arlington 
quitted  the  post  of  secretary  of  slate  for  a 
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quiet  and  dignified  employment  in  the  royal 
household.  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham 
made  their  peace  with  the  opposition,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stormy  democracy 
of  tho  city.  Lauderdale,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  minister  for  Scotch  affairs,  with 
which  the  English  parliament  could  not  inter- 
fere. 

And  now  the  Commons  urged  tho  king  to 
make  peace  with  Holland,  and  expressly 
declared  that  no  more  supplies  should  be 
granted  for  the  war,  unless  it  should  appear 
that  the  enemy  obstinately  refused  to  consent 
to  reasoual.le  terms.  Charles  found  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  to  a more  convenient  season 
all  thought  of  executing  the  treaty  of  Dover, 
and  to  c ijole  the  nation  by  pretending  to  re- 
turn to  tho  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Temple,  who,  during  tho  ascendency  of  tho 
Cabal,  had  lived  in  seclusion  among  his  books 
and  flower  bods,  was  called  forth  front  his 
hermitage.  By  his  instrumentality  a separate 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ; and  he  again  became  ambas-ador  at 
tho  Hague,  wher  • his  presence  was  regarded 
as  a sure  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  his  court. 

The  chief  direction  of  affairs  was  now  en- 
trusted to  Sir  Thomas  0-.burn,  a Yorkshire 
baronet,  who  had,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shown  eminent  talents  for  business  and  de- 
bate. Osborn  became  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
was  soon  created  Earl  of  Danby.  He  was  not 
a man  whose  character,  if  tried  by  any  high 
standard  of  morality,  would  appear  to  merit 
approbation,  lie  was  greedy  of  wealth  and 
honours,  corrupt  himself,  and  a corrupter  of 
others.  The  Cabal  had  bequeathed  to  him  the 
art  of  bribing  parliaments,  an  art  still  rude, 
and  giving  little  prom  se  of  the  rare  perfection 
to  which  it  was  brought  in  tho  following  cen- 
tury. He  improved  greatly  on  the  plan  of 
the  first  inventors.  They  had  merely  pur- 
chased orators;  but  every  man  who  had  a 
vole  might  sell  himself  to  Danby.  Yet  the 
new  mi  ister  must  not  be  confo  nded  with 
the  negotiators  of  Dover,  lie  was  not  with- 
out the  fe>  lings  of  an  Englishman  and  a Pro- 
testant ; nor  did  he,  in  his  solicitude  for  his 
own  interests,  ever  wholly  forget  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  his  religion.  He  was 
desirous,  indeed,  tooxalt  the  prerogative;  but 
the  means  by  which  ho  proposed  to  exalt  it 
were  widely  different  from  those  which  had 
been  contemplated  by  Arlington  and  Clifford. 
The  thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  by 
di;in  g tho  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a depen- 


dent principality,  never  entered  intohis  mind. 
His  plan  was  to  rally  round  the  monarchy 
those  classes  which  had  been  the  firm  allies  of 
the  monarchy  during  the  troubles  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  and  which  had  been  dis- 
gusted by  tho  recent  crimes  and  errors  of  the 
court.  With  the  help  of  the  old  Cavalier  in- 
terest, of  the  nobles,  of  the  country  gentle- 
men, of  Ihec'ergy,  and  of  tho  universities,  it 
might,  he  conceived,  be  possible  to  mako 
Charles,  not  indeed  an  absolute  sovereign, 
but  a sovereign  scarcely  less  powerful  than 
Elizabeth  had  boen. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby  formed 
the  design  of  securing  to  tho  Cavalier  party 
tho  exclusive  possession  of  ail  political  power, 
both  executive  and  legislative.  In  the  year 
1675,  accordingly,  a bill  was  offered  to  tho 
Lords  which  provided  that  no  person  should 
hold  any  office,  or  should  sit  in  either  house 
of  parliament,  without  first  declaring  on  oath 
that  he  considered  resistance  to  the  kingly 
power  as  in  all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he 
would  never  endeavour  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment either  in  Church  or  State.  During  seve- 
ral woeks  the  debates,  divisions,  and  protests 
caused  by  this  proposition  kept  the  country 
in  a state  of  excitement.  The  opposition  in 
tho  House  of  Lords,  headed  by  two  members 
of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  nation.  Buckingham  and  Shaf- 
tesbury, was  beyond  all  precedent  vehement 
and  pertinacious,  and  at  length  proved  sue  • 
cessful.  The  bill  was  not  indeed  rejected, 
but  was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at  length 
suffered  to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  exclusive  was  Danby’s 
scheme  of  domestic  policy.  His  opinions 
touching  foreign  policy  did  him  more  honour. 
They  were  in  truth  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Cabal,  and  differed  little  from  those  of 
the  country  party,  lie  bitterly  lamented  tho 
degraded  situation  to  which  England  was  re- 
duced, and  vehemontly  declared  ihat  his  dear- 
est wish  was  to  cudgel  the  French  into  a 
proper  respect  for  her.  So  little  did  ho  dis- 
guise his  feelings  that,  at  a great  banquet 
w here  the  most  illustrious  dignitaries  of  the 
Slate  and  of  tho  Church  were  assembled,  he 
not  very  decorously  filled  his  glass  to  the  con- 
fusion of  all  who  were  against  a war  with 
France,  lie  would  indeod  most  gladly  have 
seen  his  country  united  with  the  powers 
which  were  then  combined  against  Lewis, 
and  was  for  that  end  bent  on  placing  Temple, 
the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  al  the  head 
of  tho  department  which  directed  foreign  af- 
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fairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime  minister 
was  limited.  In  his  most  confidential  letters 
he  complained  that  the  infatuation  of  his  mas- 
ter prevented  F.ngland  from  taking  her  proper 
place  among  European  nations.  Charlos  was 
insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold  ; he  had  by 
no  means  relinquished  the  hope  that  he 
might,  at  some  future  day,  be  able  to  esta- 
blish absolute  monarchy  by  the  help  of  the 
French  arms;  and  for  both  reasons  he  wished 
to  maintain  a good  understanding  with  the 
Court  of  Versailles. 

Thus  the  sovereign  leaned  towards  one 
system  of  foreign  politics,  and  the  minister 
towards  a system  diametrically  opposite. 
Neither  the  sovereign  nor  tho  minister,  iu- 
tleed,  was  of  a temper  to  pursue  any  object 
with  undeviating  constancy.  Each  ocqpsion- 
ally  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  other; 
and  their  jarring  inclinations  and  mutual  con- 
cessions gave  to  the  whole  administration  a 
strangely  capricious  character.  Charlessome- 
limes,  from  levity  and  indolence,  suffered 
Danby  to  take  steps  which  Lewis  resented  as 
mortal  injuries.  Danby,  on  the  other  hand, 
ratber  than  relinquish  his  great  place,  some- 
times stoopod  to  compliances  which  caused 
him  bitter  pain  and  shame.  The  king  was 
brought  to  consent  to  a marriage  between  tho 
Lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  presumptive 
heiress  of  tho  Duke  of  Vork,  and  William  of 
Orange,  the  deadly  enemy  of  France,  and  the 
hereditary  champion  of  the  Reformation. 
Nay,  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  Ormond, 
was  sent  to  assist  tho  Dutch  with  some  Bri- 
tish troops,  who,  on  the  most  bloody  day  of 
the  whole  war,  signally  vindicated  the  natio- 
nal reputation  for  stubborn  courage.  The 
treasurer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  induced, 
not  only  to  connive  at  somo  scandalous  pecu- 
niary transactions  which  took  place  between 
his  master  and  the  Court  of  Versailles,  but  to 
become,  unwillingly  indeed  and  ungraciously, 
an  agent  in  those  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  parly  was  driven 
by  two  strong  feelings  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions. Tho  popular  leaders  were  afraid  of  tho 
greatness  of  Lewis,  w ho  was  not  only  making 
head  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  conti- 
nental alliance,  but  was  even  gaining  ground. 
Yet  they  were  afraid  to  entrust  their  own 
king  with  the  means  of  curbing  Franco,  lest 
those  means  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  li- 
berties of  England.  The  conflict  between 
these  apprehensions,  both  of  which  were  per- 
fectly legitimate,  made  the  policy  of  the  Op- 
position seem  as  eccentric  and  fickle  as  that 


of  the  Court.  The  Commons  called  for  a war 
w ith  France,  till  the  king,  pressed  by  Danby 
to  comply  with  their  wish,  seemed  disposed 
to  yield,  and  began  to  raise  an  army.  But,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that  the  recruiting  had 
commenced,  their  dread  of  Lewis  gave  place 
to  a nearer  droad.  They  began  to  fear  that 
the  new  levies  might  be  employed  on  a ser- 
vice in  w hich  Charles  took  much  more  inte- 
rest than  in  the  defence  of  Flanders.  They 
therefore  refused  supplies,  and  clamoured  for 
disbanding  as  loudly  as  they  had  just  before 
clamoured  for  arming.  Those  historians  who 
have  severely  reprehended  this  inconsistency 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  embarrassing  situation  of  subjects 
who  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  prince 
is  conspiring  with  a foreign  and  hostile  power 
against  their  liberties.  To  refuso  him  mili- 
tary resources  is  to  leave  the  state  defence- 
less. Yet  to  give  him  military  resources  may 
be  only  to  arm  him  against  the  stale.  Under 
such  circumstances  vacillation  cannot  bo  con- 
sidered as  a proof  of  dishonesty  or  even  of 
weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously  fomented 
by  tho  French  King.  He  had  long  kept 
England  passive  by  promising  to  support  the 
throne  against  the  parliament,  lie  now, 
alarmed  at  finding  that  tho  patriotic  counsels 
of  Danby  seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  tho  clo- 
set, began  to  inflame  the  parliament  against 
the  throne.  Between  Lewis  and  the  country 
party  there  was  one  thing,  and  one  only,  in 
common, — profound  distrust  ofCharles.  Gould 
the  country  party  have  been  certain  that  their 
sovereign  meant  only  to  make  war  on  France, 
they  would  have  been  eager  to  support  him. 
Could  Lewis  have  been  certain  that  the  new 
levies  wen'  intended  only  to  make  war  on  the 
constitution  of  England,  he  would  have  made 
no  attempt  to  stop  them.  But  the  unsteadiness 
and  faithlessness  of  Charles  were  such  that 
the  French  government  and  ths  English  op- 
position, agreeing  in  nothing  else,  agreed  in 
disbelieving  his  protestations,  and  were  equally 
desirous  to  keep  him  poor  and  w ithout  an 
army.  Communications  were  opened  between 
Barillon.  the  ambassador  of  Lewis,  and  those 
English  politicians  who  had  always  professed, 
and  who  indeed  sincerely  felt,  tho  greatest 
dread  and  dislike  of  the  French  ascendency. 
The  most  upright  member  of  the  country 
parly,  William  Lord  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  did  not  scruple  to  concert  with  a 
foreign  mission  schemes  for  embarrassing  Ids 
own  sovereign.  This  was  the  whole  extent 
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of  Russell’s  offence.  His  principles  aRd  his 
fortune  alike  raised  him  above  all  temptations 
of  a sordid  kind  ; but  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  his  associates  were  less 
scrupulous.  It  would  be  uinjust  to  mpute  to 
them  the  extreme  wickedness  of  taking  bribes 
to  injure  their  country.  On  the  contrary, 
they  meant  to  serve  her ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  they  were  mean  and  indelicate 
enough  to  let  a foreign  prince  pay  them  for 
serving  her.  Among  those  who  cannot  be 
•equitted  of  this  degrading  charge  was  one 
man  who  is  popularly  considered  as  the  per- 
sonification of  pnblic  spirit,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  some  great  moral  and  intellectual  faults, 
has  a just  claim  to  be  called  a hero,  a philo- 
sopher, and  a patriot.  It  is  impossiblo  to  see 
without  pain  such  a name  in  the  list  of  the 
pensioners  of  France.  Yet  it  is  some  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that,  in  our  time,  a public 
man  would  bo  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of 
duty  and  of  shame,  who  should  not  spurn 
from  him  a temptation  which  conquered  the 
virtue  and  the  pride  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

The  effect  of  these  intrigues  was  that  Eng- 
land, though  she  occasionally  took  a menacing 
attitude,  remained  inactive  bll  the  continent- 
al war.  having  lasted  nearly  seven  years, 
was  terminated,  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  The  United  Provinces,  which  in 
1672  had  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  utter 
ruin,  obtained  honourable  and  advantageous 
terms.  This  narrow  escape  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  ability  and  courage  of  the 
young  Stadtholder.  His  farao  was  great 
throughout  Europe,  and  especially  among  the 
English,  who  regarded  him  as  one  of  their 
own  princes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  the 
husband  of  their  future  queen.  France  re- 
tained many  important  towns  in  the  Low- 
Countries  and  the  great  province  of  Frunche 
Comte.  Almost  the  whole  loss  was  borne  by 
the  decaying  monarchy  of  Spain. 

A few  months  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  continent  came  a great  crisis 
in  English  politics.  Towards  such  a crisis 
things  had  been  tending  during  eighteen 
years.  The  whole  stock  of  popularity,  great 
os  it  was,  with  which  the  king  had  commenc- 
ed his  administration,  had  long  been  expend- 
ed. To  loyal  enthusiasm  had  succeeded  pro- 
found disaffection.  The  pnblic  mind  had  now 
measured  back  again  the  space  over  which  it 
had  passed  between  1640  and  1660,  and  was 
once  more  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been 
when  the  Long  Parliament  met. 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded 


of  many  feelings.  One  of  these  was  wounded 
national  pride.  Thai  generation  had  seen 
England,  during  a few  years,  allied  on  equal 
terms  with  France,  victorious  over  Holland 
and  Spain,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  terror 
of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest. 
Her  resources  had  not  diminished  ; and  it 
might  have  been  expccte  1 that  she  would 
have  been  at  least  as  highly  considered  in  Eu- 
rope under  a legitimate  king,  strong  in  the 
affection  and  willing  obedience  of  his  sub- 
jects, as  she  had  been  under  an  usurper 
whose  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  were  re- 
quired to  keep  down  a mutinous  people.  Yet 
idie  bad.  in  consequence  of  the  imbecility  and 
meanness  of  her  rulers,  sunk  so  low  that  any 
German  or  Italian  principality  which  brought 
five  thousand  men  into  the  field  was  a more 
important  member  of  the  commonwealth  of 
nations. 

With  the  bitter  sense  of  national  humilia- 
tion was  mingled  anxiety  for  civil  liberty. 
Rumours,  indistinct  indeed,  but  perhaps  the 
more  alarming  by  reason  of  their  indistinct- 
ness, imputed  to  the  court  a deliberate  design 
against  all  theconstilutional  rights  of  English- 
men. It  had  even  been  whispered  that  this 
design  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  in- 
tervention of  foreign  arms.  The  thought  of 
such  intervention  made  the  blood,  even  of  the 
Cavaliers,  boil  in  their  veins.  Some  who  had 
always  professed  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance 
in  its  full  extent  were  now  heard  to  mutter 
that  there  was  one  limitation  to  that  doctrine. 
If  a foreign  force  were  brought  over  to  coeree 
the  nation,  they  would  not  answer  for  their 
own  patience. 

But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety  for 
public  liberty  bud  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
popular  mind  as  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion.  That  hatred  had  become  one  of 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  community,  and 
was  as  strong  in  the  ignorant  and  profane  as 
in  those  who  were  Protestants  from  convic- 
tion. The  cruelties  of  Mary’s  reign,  cruelties 
which  even  in  the  most  accurate  and  sober 
narrative  excite  just  detestation,  and  which 
were  neither  accurately  nor  soberly  related  in 
the  popular  martyrologios,  the  conspiracies 
against  Elizabeth,  and  above  all  the  gun- 
powder plot,  had  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  a deep  and  bitter  feeling  which  was 
kept  up  by  annual  commemorations,  prayers, 
bonfires,  and  processions.  It  should  be  added 
that  those  classes  which  were  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  attachment  to  the  throne,  the 
clergy  and  the  landed  gentry,  had  peculiar 
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reasons  for  regarding  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  aversion.  The  clergy  trembled  for  their 
benefices ; the  landed  gentry  for  their  abbeys 
and  great  tithes.  While  the  memory  of  the 
reign  of  the  saints  was  still  recent,  hatred  of 
popery  had  in  some  degree  given  place  to 
hatred  of  Puritanism  ; but,  during  the  eigh- 
teen years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Re- 
storation, the  hatred  of  Puritanism  had  abated, 
and  the  hatred  of  Popery  had  increased.  'Hie 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were  accu- 
rately known  to  very  few  ; but  some  hints 
had  got  abroad.  The  general  impression  was 
that  a great  blow  was  about  to  be  aimed  at  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  king  was  suspected 
by  many  of  a leaning  towards  Rome.  Ills 
brother  and  heir  presumptive  was  known  to 
be  a bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  The  first 
Duchess  of  York  had  died  a Roman  Catholic. 
James  had  then,  in  defiance  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  to 
wife  the  princess  Mary  of  Modena,  another 
Roman  Catholic.  If  there  should  be  sons  by 
this  marriage,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
they  might  be  bred  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
a long  succession  of  princes,  hostile  to  the 
established  faith,  might  sit  on  the  English 
throne.  The  constitution  had  recently  been 
violated  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  the  penal  laws.  The  ally 
by  whom  the  policy  of  England  had,  during 
many  years,  been  chiofly  governed  was  not 
only  a Roman  Catholic,  but  a persecutor  of 
the  reformed  churches.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  strange  that  the  common 
people  should  have  been  inclined  to  apprehend 
a return  of  the  times  of  her  whom  they  called 
Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a temper  that 
the  smallest  spark  might  raise  a flame.  At 
this  conjuncture  fire  was  set  in  two  places  at 
once  to  the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter 
and  in  a moment  the  whole  was  in  a bl  ize. 

The  French  court,  which  knew  Danby  to  be 
its  mortal  enemy,  artfully  contrived  to  ruin 
him  by  making  him  pass  for  its  friend. 
Lewis,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Ralph  Mon- 
tague, a faithless  and  shameless  man  who 
had  resiJod  in  France  as  minister  from  Eng- 
land, laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  proofs 
that  the  treasurer  had  been  concerned  in  an 
application  made  by  the  court  of  Whitehall 
to  the  court  of  Versailles  for  a sum  of  money. 
This  disco\ery  produced  its  natural  effect. 
The  treasurer  was,  in  truth,  exposed  to  the 
vong*  ance  of  parliament,  not  on  account  of 
his  delinquencies,  but  on  account  of  his  me- 


rits ; not  because  he  had  been  an  accomplice 
in  a criminal  transaction,  but  because  ho  had 
been  a most  unwilling  and  unserviceable  ac- 
complice. But  of  the  circumstances  which 
have,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  greatly 
extenuated  his  fault  his  contemporaries  were 
ignorant.  In  their  view  ho  was  the  broker 
who  had  sold  England  to  France.  It  seemed 
clear  that  his  greatness  was  at  an  end,  and 
doubtful  whether  his  head  could  be  saved. 

Yet  was  the  f rmrnl  excited  by  this  disco- 
very slight,  when  compared  with  the  commo- 
tion which  arose  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  a great  Popish  plot  had  been  detected. 
One  Titus  Oates,  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  had,  by  his  disorderly  life  and 
heterodox  doctrine,  drawn  on  himself  the 
censure  of  his  spiritual  superiors,  had  been 
compelled  to  quit  his  benefice,  and  had  over 
since  led  an  infamous  and  vagrant  life.  He 
had  once  professed  himself  a Ho  nan  Catholic, 
and  had  passed  some  lime  on  the  Continent 
in  English  colleges  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  In 
those  seminaries  he  had  heard  much  wild 
talk  about  the  best  means  of  bringing  England 
back  to  the  true  Church.  From  hints  thus 
furnished  he  constructed  a hideous  romance, 
resembling  rather  the  dream  of  a sick  man 
than  any  transaction  which  ever  took  place 
in  the  real  world.  The  Pope,  he  said,  had 
entrusted  the  government  of  England  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  had,  by  commissions 
under  the  seal  of  Iheir  society,  appointed  Ca- 
tholic clergymen,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
to  all  the  highest  offices  in  Church  and  State. 
The  Papists  had  burned  down  London  once. 
They  had  tried  to  bum  it  down  again.  They 
were  at  that  moment  planning  a scheme  for 
setting  fire  to  all  the  shipping  in  (he  Thames. 
They  were  to  rise  at  a signal  and  massacre 
all  their  Protestant  neighbours.  A French 
army  was  at  the  same  time  to  land  in  Ire- 
land. All  the  leading  statesmen  and  divines 
of  England  were  to  bo  murdered.  Three  or 
four  schemes  had  beon  formed  for  assassinat- 
ing the  king.  He  was  to  be  stabbed.  He  wjs 
to  bo  poisoned  in  his  medicine.  He  w as  to  be 
shot  with  silver  bullets.  The  public  mind 
was  so  sore  and  eiciiabte  that  these  liesread.ly 
found  credit  with  the  vulgar;  and  two  events 
which  speed  ly  took  place  led  even  some 
reflecting  men  to  suspect  that  the  tale,  though 
evidently  distorted  and  exaggerated,  might 
have  some  foundation. 

Edward  Coleman,  a very  busy,  and  not 
very  honest.  Roman  Catholic  intriguer,  had 
been  among  the  persons  accused.  Search 
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was  made  for  his  papers.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  just  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
them.  But  a few  which  had  escaped  contain- 
ed some  passages  which,  to  mii.ds  strongly 
prepossessed,  might  seem  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  Oates.  Those  passages  ind.oJ, 
when  candidly  construed,  appear  to  express 
little  more  than  the  hopes  winch  the  posture 
of  affairs,  the  predilections  of  Charles,  the  still 
stronger  predilections  of  James,  and  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish courts,  might  naturally  excito  in  the  mind 
of  a Rom  m Catholic  strongly  attached  to  the 
interests  of  his  Church.  But  the  country  was 
not  then  inclined  to  construe  the  letters  of 
Papists  candidly;  and  it  was  urged,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that,  if  papers  which  h >d 
been  passed  over  as  unimportant  wire  filled 
with  matter  so  suspicious,  some  great  mystery 
of  iniquity  must  have  been  contained  in  those 
documents  which  had  been  carefully  commit- 
ted to  the  flames. 

A few  days  later  it  was  known  that  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  an  eminent  justire  of 
the  peace  who  had  taken  the  depositions  of 
Oates  against  Coleman,  had  disappeared. 
Search  was  made,  and  Godfrev ’s  corpse  was 
found  in  a field  near  London.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  died  by  violence.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  ho  had  not  been  set  upon  by  rob- 
bers. His  fate  is  to  this  day  a secret. 
Some  think  that  ho  perished  by  his  own 
hand  ; some,  that  he  was  slain  by  a private 
enemy.  The  most  improbable  supposition  is 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  parly  hostile 
to  the  court,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  the 
story  of  the  plot.  The  most  probable  sup- 
position seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that 
some  hot-headed  Roman  Cath  lie,  driven  to 
frenzy  by  the  lies  of  Oates  and  by  the  in- 
sults of  the  multitude,  and  not  nicely  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  perjured  accusei  and 
the  innocent  magistrate,  had  taken  a re- 
venge of  which  the  history  of  persecuted  sects 
furnishes  but  too  many  examples.  If  this 
were  so,  the  assassin  must  have  afterwards 
bitterly  exocraled  his  own  wickedness  and 
folly.  The  capiiul  and  the  whole  nation  went 
mad  with  haired  and  fear.  Tho  penal  laws, 
which  had  begun  to  lose  something  of  their 
edge,  were  sharpened  anew.  Everywhere 
justices  were  busied  in  searching  houses  and 
seizing  papers.  All  the  gaols  were  filled  with 
Papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of  a city  in 
a state  of  siege.  The  trainbands  were  under 
arms  all  night.  Preparations  were  made  for 
barricading  the  great  thoroughfares.  Pa- 


Irolos  marched  up  and  down  the  streets. 
Cannon  were  planted  round  Whitehall.  No 
citizen  thought  himself  safe  unless  ho  car- 
ried under  his  coat  a small  flail  loaded  with 
lead  to  brain  the  Popish  assassins.  The 
corpse  of  the  murdered  magistrate  was  ex- 
hibited during  several  days  to  the  gaze  of 
great  multitudes,  and  was  then  committed  to 
the  grave  with  strange  and  terrible  ceremo- 
nies, which  indicated  rather  fear  and  a thirst 
of  veigeancc  than  sorrow  or  religious  hope. 
The  Houses  insisted  that  a guard  should  be 
placed  in  the  vaults  ovor  which  they  sate,  in 
order  to  secure  them  against  a second  gun- 
powder plot.  AH  their  proceedings  were  of  a 
piece  wiih  this  demand.  Ever  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  oath  of  supremacy  had 
been  exacted  from  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Some  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
had  contrived  so  to  interpret  that  oath  that 
they  could  take  it  without  scruple.  A more 
stringent  test  was  now  added,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  were  for  tho  first  t'uie  excluded 
from  their  seats  in  parliament.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  driven  from  the  privy  council. 
Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  against  the 
queen.  The  Commons  threw  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries of  state  into  prison  for  having  coun- 
tersigned commissions  directed  to  gentlemen 
who  were  not  good  Protestants.  They  im- 
peached the  lord  treasurer  of  high  treason. 
Nay,  they  so  far  forgot  the  doctrine  which, 
while  the  memory  of  the  c.vil  war  was  still  re- 
cent, they  had  loudly  professed,  that  they  even 
attempt  d to  wrest  the  command  of  the  mili- 
tia nut  of  the  king's  hands.  To  such  a temper 
had  eighteen  years  of  inisgovemment  brought 
the  most  loyal  parliament  that  had  ever  met  in 
England. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  that 
extremity,  the  king  should  have  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  people;  for  the  people  were 
more  excited  than  their  representatives.  The 
lower  house,  discontented  as  it  was,  contain- 
ed a larger  number  of  Cavaliers  than  were 
likely  to  find  seals  again.  But  it  was  thought 
that  a dissolution  would  put  a stop  to  ihe  pro- 
secution of  the  lord  treasurer,  a prosecution 
which  might  piobably  bring  to  light  all  the 
guilty  mysteries  of  the  French  alliance, 
and  might  thus  cause  extreme  personal  an- 
noyance and  emb  rrassment  to  Charles. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  1679,  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  in  existence  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1661,  was  dis- 
solved, and  writs  were  issued  for  a general 
election. 


9*  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 


During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the 
whole  country  was  ticrcu  end  obstinate  be- 
yond example.  Unprecedented  sums  were 
expended.  New  tactics  were  employed.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  pamphleteers  of  that 
time,  as  something  extraordinary,  that  horses 
were  hired  at  a great  charge  for  the  convey- 
ance of  electors.  The  practice  of  splitting 
freeholds,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
voles,  dates  from  this  memorable  struggle. 
Dissenting  preachers,  who  had  long  hidden 
themselves  in  quiet  nooks  from  persecution, 
now  emerged  from  their  retreats,  aud  rode 
from  village  to  village,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
kindling the  zeal  of  the  scattered  people  of 
God.  The  tide  ran  strong  against  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  new  members  came  up 
to  Westminster  in  a mood  little  differing 
from  that  of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent 
Strafford  and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile,  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
ought  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  political  commo- 
tions, sure  places  of  refuge  for  the  innocent  of 
every  parly,  were  disgraced  by  wilder  pas- 
sions and  fouler  corruptions  than  were  to  be 
fonnd  even  on  the  hustings.  The  tale  of 
Oates,  though  it  had  sufficed  to  convulse  the 
whole  realm,  would  not,  until  conllrmed  by 
other  evidence,  suffice  to  destroy  the  humblest 
of  those  whom  he  had  accused.  For,  by  the 
old  law  of  England,  two  witnesses  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  a charge  of  treason.  But 
the  success  of  the  first  impostor  produced 
its  natural  consequences.  In  a few  weeks 
he  had  been  raised  from  penury  and  obscurity 
to  opulence,  to  power  which  made  him  the 
dread  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  to  notoriety 
such  as  has  for  low  and  bad  minds  all  the 
attractions  of  glory.  He  was  not  long  with- 
out coadjutors  and  rivals.  A wretch  named 
Carstairs,  who  had  earned  a living  in  Scot- 
land by  going  disguised  to  conventicles  and 
then  informing  against  the  preachers,  led  the 
way.  Bedloe,  a noted  swindler,  followed  ; 
and  soon,  from  all  the  brothels,  gambling- 
houses,  and  spunging-houses  of  London,  false 
witnesses  poured  forth  to  swear  away  the 
lives  of  Roman  Catholics.  One  came  with  a 
story  about  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
who  were  to  muster  in  the  disguise  of  pil- 
grims atCorunna,  and  In  sail  thence  to  Wales. 
Another  had  been  promised  canonization  and 
five  hundred  pounds  to  murder  the  king.  A 
third  had  stepped  into  an  eating-house  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  had  there  heard  a great 
Roman  Catholic  banker  vow,  iu  the  hearing  of 
all  the  guests  and  drawers,  to  kill  the  heretical 


tyrant.  Oates,  that  he  might  not  be  eclipsed 
by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a large  supple- 
ment to  his  original  narrative.  He  had  the 
portentoas  impudence  to  affirm,  among  other 
things,  that  he  had  once  stood  behind  a door 
which  was  ajar,  and  had  there  overheard  the 
queen  declare  that  she  had  resolved  to  give 
tor  consent  to  the  assassination  of  her  hus- 
band. The  vulgar  believed,  and  the  highest 
magistrates  pretended  to  believe,  even  such 
fictions  as  these.  The  chief  judges  of  the 
realm  were  corrupt,  cruel,  and  timid.  The 
leaders  of  the  country  parly  encouraged  the 
prevailing  delusion.  The  most  re-peclable 
among  them,  indeed,  were  themselves  so  far 
deluded  as  to  believe  the  greater  part  of  the 
evidence  of  the  plot  to  be  true.  Such  men 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  doubtless 
perceived  that  the  whole  was  a romance.  But 
it  was  a romance  which  served  their  turn ; 
and  to  their  seared  consciences  the  death  of 
an  innocent  man  gave  no  more  uneasiness 
than  the  death  of  a partridge.  The  juries 
partook  of  the  feeling  then  common  through- 
out the  nation.  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
bench  to  indidge  those  feelings  without  re- 
straint. The  multitude  applauded  Oates  and 
his  confederates,  hooted  and  pelted  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  accus- 
ed, and  shouted  with  joy  when  the  verdict  of 
guilty  was  pronounced.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  sufferers  appealed  to  the  respectability  of 
their  past  lives  ; for  the  public  mind  was  pos- 
sessed with  a belief  that  the  more  conscientious 
a Papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be  to 
plot  against  a Protestant  government.  It  was 
in  vain  that,  just  before  the  carl  passed  from 
under  their  feet,  they  resolutely  affirmed  their 
innocence  ; for  the  goneral  opinion  was,  that 
a good  Papist  considered  all  lies  which  were 
serviceable  to  his  church  as  not  only  excus- 
able but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under 
the  forms  of  justice,  the  new  parliament  met ; 
and  such  was  the  violence  of  the  predomi- 
nant party  that  even  men  whose  youth  had 
been  passed  amidst  revolutions,  men  who 
remembered  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  the 
attempt  on  the  five  members,  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  execution  of  the  king, 
stood  aghast  at  the  aspect  of  public  affairs. 
The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  resumed. 
He  pleaded  the  royal  pardon.  But  the  Com- 
mons treated  the  plea  with  contempt, and  in- 
sisted that  the  trial  should  proceed.  Danby, 
however,  was  not  their  chief  object.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  only  effectual  way  of 
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securing  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  na- 
tion was  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  throne. 

The  king  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  had 
insisted  that  his  brother,  the  sight  of  whom 
inflamed  the  populace  to  madness,  should  re- 
tire for  a time  to  Brussels  ; but  this  conces- 
sion did  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  fa- 
vourable effect.  The  Roundhead  party  was 
now  decidedly  preponderant.  Towards  that 
party  leaned  millions  who  had,  at  the  lime  of 
the  Restoration,  leaned  towards  the  side  of 
prerogative.  Of  the  old  Cavaliers  many  par- 
ticipated in  the  prevailing  fear  of  Popery,  and 
many,  bitterly  resenting  the  ingratitude  of 
the  prince  for  whom  they  had  suffered  so 
much,  looked  on  his  distress  as  carelessly  as 
he  had  looked  on  theirs.  Even  the  Anglican 
clergy,  mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy 
of  the  duke  of  York,  so  far  countenanced  the 
opposition  as  to  join  cordially  in  tho  outcry 
against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  King  in  this  extremity  had  recourse  to 
Sir  William  Temple.  Of  all  the  official  men 
of  that  age  Temple  had  preserved  the  fairest 
character.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  been  his 
work.  He  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  politics  of  tho  Cabal,  and  had,  while  that 
administration  directed  affairs,  lived  in  strict 
privacy.  He  had  quitted  his  retreat  at  the 
call  of  Danby,  had  made  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  had  borne  a chief  part 
in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Mary  to  her  cousin  tho  Prince  of  Orange. 
Thus  ho  had  tho  credit  of  evory  one  of  tho 
few-  good  things  which  had  been  dono  by  the 
government  since  the  Restoration.  Of  the 
numerous  crimes  and  blunders  of  tho  last 
eighteen  years  none  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
His  private  life,  though  not  austere,  was  de- 
corous ; his  manners  were  popular ; and  he 
was  not  to  be  corrupted  either  by  titles  or  by 
money.  Something,  however,  was  wanting 
to  tho  character  of  this  respectable  states- 
man. The  temperature  of  his  patriotism  was 
lukewarm.  He  prized  his  cose  and  his  per- 
sonal dignity  too  much,  and  shrank  from  re- 
sponsibility with  a pusillanimous  fear.  Nor 
indeed  had  his  habits  filled  him  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  conflicts  of  our  domestic  factions. 
He  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year  without  hav- 
ing sate  in  the  English  parliament  ; and  his 
official  experience  had  been  almost  entirely 
acquired  at  foreign  courts.  He  wps  justly 
esteomed  one  of  the  first  diplomatists  in  Eu- 
rope ; but  the  talents  and  accomplishments  of 
a diplomatist  are  widely  different  from  those 


which  qualify  a politician  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons  in  agitated  times. 

The  scheme  which  he  proposed  showed  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  Though  not  a profound 
philosopher,  he  had  thought  more  than  must 
busy  men  of  the  world  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  government ; and  his  inind  had  been 
onlarged  by  historical  studies  and  foreign  tra- 
vel. Ho  9eems  to  have  discerned  more 
clearly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  one 
cause  of  the  difficulties  by  w hich  the  govern- 
ment was  beset.  The  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish polity  was  gradually  changing.  The  par- 
liament was  slowly,  but  constantly,  gaining 
ground  on  tho  prerogative.  Tho  lino  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  was  in 
theory  as  strongly  marked  as  ever,  but  in 
practice  was  daily  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter.  The  theory  of  the  constitution  was 
that  the  king  might  name  his  own  ministers. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  had  driven  Cla- 
rendon. the  Cabal,  and  Danby  successively 
from  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  theory  of 
the  constitution  was  that  the  king  alone  had 
the  power  of  making  peace  and  war.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  had  forced  him  to  make 
peace  with  Holland,  and  had  all  but  forced 
him  to  make  war  with  France.  Tho  theory 
of  the  constitution  was  that  the  king  was  the 
sole  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  it  might  bo 
proper  to  pardon  offenders.  Yet  he  was  so 
much  in  dread  of  the  House  of  Commons  that, 
at  that  moment,  he  could  not  venture  to  res- 
cue from  the  gallows  men  whom  he  well  knew 
to  be  the  innocent  victims  of  perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  desirous  to 
secure  to  the  legislature  its  undoubted  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  yet  to  prevent  it,  if 
possible,  from  encroaching  further  on  the 
province  of  tho  executive  administration. 
With  this  view  ho  determined  to  interpose 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  a 
body  which  might  break  the  shock  of  their  col- 
lision. There  was  a body,  ancient,  highly 
honourable,  and  recognised  by  tho  law-, 
which,  he  thought,  might  bo  so  remodelled 
as  to  serve  this  purpose.  Ho  determined  to 
give  to  tho  privy  council  a new  character  and 
office  in  the  government.  The  number  of 
councillors  ho  fixed  at  thirty.  Fifteen  of 
them  were  to  be  the  chief  ministers  of  stale, 
of  law,  and  of  religion.  The  othor  fifteen 
were  to  be  unplaced  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  ample  fortune  and  high  character.  There 
was  to  bo  no  interior  cabinet.  All  tho  thirty 
wore  to  be  entrusted  with  every  political  se- 
cret, and  summoned  to  every  meeting ; and 
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the  king  was  todeclare  lhal  he  would,  on  every 
occasion,  be  guided  by  thrir  advice. 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  this 
contrivance,  he  could  at  once  secure  the  na- 
tion against  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  and 
the  crown  against  tho  encroachments  of  the 
parliament.  It  was,  on  one  hand,  highly  im- 
probable that  schemes  such  as  had  been 
formed  by  the  Cabal  would  bo  even  propound- 
ed for  discussion  in  an  assembly  consisting  of 
thirty  eminent  men.  fifteen  of  whom  were 
bound  by  no  tie  of  interest  to  the  court.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
Commons,  content  with  the  guarantee  against 
misgnvurnm  nt  which  such  a council  fur- 
nished. would  confine  themselves  more  than 
they  had  of  late  done  to  their  strictly  legisla- 
tive functions,  and  would  no  longer  think  it 
necessary  to  pry  into  every  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive administration. 

This  plan,  though  in  some  respects  not  un- 
worthy of  the  abilities  of  its  author,  was  in 
principle  vicious.  The  new  board  was  half  a 
cabinet  and  half  a parliament,  and,  like  al- 
most every  other  contrivance,  whether  me- 
chanical or  political,  which  is  meant  to  serve 
two  purposes  altogether  different,  failed  of  ac- 
cotmilishing  either.  It  was  too  large  and 
too  divided  to  be  a good  administrative  body. 
It  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  crown  to 
be  a good  checking  body.  It  contained  just 
enough  of  popular  ingredients  to  make  it  a 
bad  council  of  slate,  unfit  for  the  keeping  of 
secrets,  for  the  conducting  of  delicate  nego- 
tiations, and  for  the  administration  of  war. 
Yet  were  these  popular  ingredients  by  no 
means  suflicient  to  secure  tho  nation  against 
misgovornment.  Tho  plan,  therefore,  even 
if  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  could  scarcely  have 
succeed,  d ; and  it  was  not  fairly  tried.  Tho 
king  was  fic  kle  and  perfidious ; the  parliament 
was  excited  and  unreasonable;  and  tho  ma- 
terials out  of  which  tho  new  council  was  made, 
though  perhaps  the  best  which  that  age  af- 
forded, were  still  bad. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  system  was, 
however,  hailed  with  general  delight;  for 
the  people  wero  in  a temper  to  think  any 
change  an  improvement.  They  were  also 
pleased  by  some  of  the  new  nominations. 
Shaftesbury,  now  their  favourite,  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  President.  Russell  and  some 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  country 
parly  were  sworn  ef  the  council.  But  in  a 
few  days  all  was  again  in  confusion.  The  in- 
conveniences of  having  so  numerous  a cabi- 
net were  such  that  Temple  himself  consented 
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to  infringe  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  which 
he  had  Lid  down,  and  to  become  one  of  a 
small  knot  which  really  directed  everything. 
With  him  were  joined  three  other  ministers, 
Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  George  Savile, 
Viscount  Halifax,  and  Robert  Spencer,  Earl 
of  Sunderland. 

Of  the  l ari  of  Essex,  then  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  was  a man  of  solid  though  not  bril- 
liant parts,  and  of  grave  and  melancholy  cha- 
racter, that  he  had  been  connected  wiih  tho 
country  parly,  and  that  he  was  at  this  time 
honestly  desirous  to  efTect,  on  terms  benefi- 
cial to  the  stale,  a reconciliation  between  that 
parly  and  the  throne. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age  Halifax 
was.  in  genius,  the  first.  His  intellect  was 
fertile,  subtle,  and  capacious.  His  pi  fished, 
luminous,  and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by 
the  silver  Pinos  of  his  voice,  was  the  delight 
of  the  House  of  lairds.  His  conversation  over- 
flowed with  thought,  fancy,  and  wit.  His 
political  traels  well  deserve  to  be  studied  for 
their  literary  merit,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  English  classics.  To  the  weight 
derived  from  talents  so  great  and  various,  ho 
united  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to 
rank  and  ampl  • posse- sions.  Yet  he  was  less 
successful  in  politics  Ilian  many  who  enjoyed 
smaller  advantages.  Indeed,  those  intellec- 
tual peculiarities  which  make  his  writings 
valuable  frequently  impeded  him  in  the  con- 
tests of  active  life.  For  he  always  saw  pass- 
ing ovi  nts,  not  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears  a 
part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they 
appear  to  the  philosophic  historian.  With 
such  a turn  of  mind,  he  could  not  long  conti- 
nue Pi  act  cordially  with  any  body  of  men. 
All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations  of 
both  tho  great  parties  in  tho  slate,  moved  his 
scorn.  lie  despised  the  mean  arts  and  un- 
reasonable clamours  of  demagogues.  He  de- 
spised still  more  tho  Tory  doctrines  of  divine 
right  and  passive  obedience.  He  sneered  im- 
partially at  the  bigotry  of  the  Churchman  and 
at  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritan.  He  was  equally 
unable  to  comprehend  how  any  man  should 
object  to  saints'  days  and  surplices,  and  how 
any  man  should  persecute  any  other  man  for 
objecting  to  them.  In  temper  he  was  what, 
in  our  time,  is  called  a Conservative.  In 
theory  he* was  a republican.  Even  when  his 
dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain  for  vulgar 
delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a time  with  the 
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defenders  of  arbitrary  power,  his  intellect  mosity  far  exceeding  that  of  consistent  ene- 
was  always  with  Locke  and  Milton.  Indeed,  mies.  His  place  was  between  the  hostile  di- 
his  jests  upon  hereditary  monarchy  were  visions  of  the  community,  and  he  never 
sometimes  such  as  would  have  better  bo-  wandered  far  beyond  the  frontier  of  either, 
come  a member  of  the  Calf's  Head  Club  than  The  party  to  which  he  at  any  moment  be- 
a privy  councillor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  religion  longed  was  the  party  which,  at  that  moment, 
he  was  so  far  from  being  a zealot  that  he  was  he  liked  least,  because  it  was  the  party  of 
called  by  the  uncharitable  an  atheist ; but  which  at  that  moment  he  had  the  nearest 
this  imputation  he  vehemently  repelled ; and  view.  Ho  was  therefore  always  severe  upon 
in  truth,  though  he  sometimes  gave  scandal  his  violent  associates,  and  was  always  in 
by  the  way  in  which  he  exerted  his  rare  friendly  relations  with  his  modcrateopponenls. 
powers  both  of  argumentation  and  of  ridicule  Every  faction  in  the  day  of  its  insolent  and 
on  serioussubjects,  he  seems  to  have  been  by  vindictive  triumph  incurred  his  censure ; and 
no  means  unsusceptible  of  religious  impres-  every  faction  when  vanquished  and  perse- 
sions.  cuted  found  in  him  a protector.  To  his  last- 

lie  was  tho  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  *n8  honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  at- 
the  two  great  parlies  contemptuously  callod  templed  to  save  those  victims  whose  fate  lias 
Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this  left  the  deepest  stain  both  on  the  Whig  and 
nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a title  of  honour,  on  the  Tory  name. 

and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dig-  Ho  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  op- 
nity  of  the  appellation.  Every  thing  good,  position,  and  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  tho 
he  said,  trims  between  extremes.  The  tern-  royaldispleasure,  w hich  was  indeed  so  strong, 
perate  zone  trims  between  the  climate  in  lhat  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  council  of 
which  men  are  roasted  and  the  climate  in  thirty  without  much  difficulty  and  long  alter- 
which  they  are  frozen.  The  English  Church  cation.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  obtained 
trims  between  tho  Anabaptist  madness  and  a footing  at  court,  the  charms  of  his  manner 
the  Papist  lethargy.  The  English  constitution  an(l  of  his  conversation  made  him  a favourite, 
trims  between  Turkish  despotism  and  Polish  He  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the  violence 
anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a just  temper  of  the  public  discontent.  He  thought  that 
between  propensities  any  one  of  which,  liberty  was  for  the  present  safe,  and  that 
if  indulged  to  excess,  becomes  vice.  Nay,  order  and  legitimate  authority  were  in  danger, 
the  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself  He  therefore,  as  was  his  fashion,  joined  him- 
consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  attri-  self  to  the  weaker  side.  Perhaps  his  con- 
butes,  none  of  which  could  preponderate  with-  version  w as  not  wholly  disinterested.  For 
out  disturbing  tho  whole  moral  and  physical  study  and  reflection,  though  they  had  eman- 
order  of  the  world.  (1)  Thus  Halifax  was  a cipated  him  from  many  vulgar  prejudices, 
trimmer  on  principle.  He  was  also  a trimmer  had  left  him  a slave  to  v ulgar  desires.  Money 
by  the  constitution  both  of  his  head  and  of  his  he  did  not  want;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
heart.  His  understanding  was  keen,  seep-  that  he  ever  obtained  it  by  any  means  which, 
tical,  inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  that  age,  even  severe  censors  consider'd  as 
objections  ; his  temper  placid  and  forgiving,  dishonourable;  but  rank  and  power  had  strong 
but  fastidious,  and  by  no  means  prone  either  attractions  for  him.  Ho  pretended,  indeed, 
to  malevolence  or  to  enthusiastic  admiration,  'hat  he  considered  titles  and  great  oflices  as 
Such  a man  could  not  long  be  constant  to  any  k°'ls  "hich  could  allure  nono  but  fools,  that 
band  of  political  allies.  He  must  not,  how-  he  hated  business,  pomp,  and  pageantry,  and 
ever,  be  confounded  with  tho  vulgar  crowd  of  *hat  his  dearest  wish  was  to  escape  from  the 
renegades.  For  though,  like  them,  he  passed  bustle  and  glitter  of  Whitehall  to  the  quiet 
from  side  to  side,  his  transition  was  always  woods  which  surrounded  his  ancient  hall  at 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He  had  Ruftord ; but  his  conduct  was  not  a little  at 

variance  with  his  professions.  In  truth  ho 
wished  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of 
courtiers  and  of  philosophers,  to  be  admired 
for  attaining  high  dignities,  and  to  be  at  the 
same  time  admired  for  despising  them. 

Sunderland  was  secretary  of  state.  In  this 
man  the  political  immorality  of  his  age  was 
personified  in  the  most  lively  manner.  Na- 


nothing  in  common  with  those  who  fly  from 
extreme  to  extreme,  and  who  regard  the 
party  which  they  have  deserted  with  an  ani- 

(0 It  will  bn  seen  that  I believe  Halifax  to  have 
been  the  author,  or  at  least  one  of  the  authors,  of 
the  "Character  of  a Trimmer,’’  which,  for  a time, 
went  under  the  name  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  William 
Coventry. 
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ture  had  given  him  a keen  understanding,  a 
restless  and  mischievous  temper,  a cold  heart, 
and  an  abject  spirit.  His  mind  had  under- 
gone a training  by  which  all  his  vices  had 
been  nursed  up  to  the  rankest  maturity.  At 
his  entrance  into  public  life  he  had  passed 
several  years  in  diplomatic  posts  abroad,  and 
had  been,  during  some  time,  minister  in 
France.  Every  calling  has  its  peculiar  temp- 
tations. There  is  no  injustice  in  saying  that 
diplomatists,  as  a class,  have  always  been 
more  distinguished  by  their  address,  by 
the  art  with  which  they  win  the  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal, 
and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  catch  the 
tone  of  cvory  society  into  which  they  are 
admitted,  than  by  generous  enthusiasm  or 
austere  rectitude;  and  the  relations  between 
Charles  and  Lewis  were  such  that  no  English 
nobleman  could  long  reside  in  France  as  en- 
voy, and  retain  any  patriotic  or  honourable 
sentiment.  Sunderland  came  forth  from  the 
bad  school  in  which  ho  had  been  brought  up. 
cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free  from  all  pre- 
judices, and  destitute  of  all  principles.  He 
was,  by  hereditary  conn(>ction,  a Cavalier  ; but 
with  the  Cavaliers  he  had  nothing  in  common. 
They  wero  zealous  for  monarchy,  and  con- 
demned in  Iheoryall  resistance.  Yet  they  had 
sturdy  English  hearts  which  would  never  have 
endured  real  despotism.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a languid  speculative  liking  for  re- 
publican institutions,  which  was  compatible 
with  perfect  readiness  to  bo  in  practice  the 
most  servile  instrument  of  arbitrary  power. 
Like  many  other  accomplish  d flatterers  and 
negotiators,  he  was  far  more  skilful  in  thoart 
of  reading  the  characters,  and  practising  on 
the  weaknesses,  of  individuals,  than  in  the 
art  of  discerning  the  feelings  of  great  masses, 
and  of  foreseeing  the  approach  of  great  revo- 
lutions. He  was  adroit  in  intrigue;  and  it 
was  difficult  oven  for  shrewd  and  experienced 
men  who  had  boon  amply  forewarned  of  his 
perrlidy  to  withstand  the  fascination  of  his 
manner,  and  to  refuse  credit  to  his  professions 
of  attachment.  But  he  was  so  intent  on  ob- 
serving and  courting  particular  persons,  that 
he  forgot  to  study  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  miscalculated  grossly  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  most  momentous  events  of  his 
time.  Every  important  movement  and  re- 
bound of  the  public  mind  took  him  by  sur- 
prise; and  the  world,  unable  to  understand 
how  so  clover  a man  could  bo  blind  to  what 
was  clearly  discerned  by  the  politicians  of 
the  coffee-houses,  sometimes  attributed  to 


deep  design  what  were  in  truth  mere  blun- 
ders. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that  his 
eminent  abilities  displayed  themselves.  In 
the  royal  closet,  or  in  a very  Mnall  circle,  he 
exercised  great  influence.  But  at  the  council 
board  he  was  taciturn  ; and  in  the  House  of 
lairds  he  never  opened  his  lips. 

The  four  confidential  advisers  of  the  crown 
soon  found  that  their  position  was  embarrass- 
ing and  invidious.  The  olh-T  members  of 
the  council  murmured  at  a distinction  incon- 
sistent with  the  king’s  promises ; and  some  of 
thorn,  with  Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again 
betook  themselves  to  strenuous  oppo>ition  in 
parliament.  The  agitation,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  late  changes,  speedily  be- 
came more  violent  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Charles  offered  to  gram  to  the  Commons 
any  '-ecurity  for  the  Protestant  religion  which 
they  could  devise,  provided  only  that  they 
would  not  touch  the  order  of  succession. 
They  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  They 
would  have  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Exclusion  liill.  The  king,  therefore, 
a few  weeks  after  he  had  publicly  promised 
to  take  no  step  without  the  advice  of  his  new 
council,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
without  mentioning  his  intention  in  council, 
and  prorogued  the  parliament. 

The  dav  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1679,  is  a great  era  in  our  his- 
tory. For  on  that  day  the  Haboas  Corpus  Act 
received  tho  royal  assent.  From  the  lime  of 
the  Great  Charier,  the  substantive  law  re- 
specting the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen 
had  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  present  ; but 
it  bad  been  inefficacious  for  want  of  a strin- 
gent system  of  procedure.  What  was  needed 
was  not  a new  right,  but  a prompt  and 
searching  remedy;  and  such  a remedy  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  supplied.  The  king  would 
gladly  have  refused  his  < onseut  to  that  mea- 
sure ; but  he  was  about  to  appeal  front  his 
parliament  tohis  people  on  the  question  of  the 
succession ; and  he  could  not  venture,  at  so 
critical  a moment,  to  reject  a biil  which  was 
in  the  highest  degree  popular. 

On  the  same  day.  the  press  of  England  be- 
came for  a short  time  free.  In  old  times 
printers  had  been  strictly  controlled  by  tho 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  but 
had,  in  spite  of  the  philosophical  and  eloquout 
expostulation  of  Milton,  established  and  main- 
tained a censorship.  Soon  after  the  Kestora- 
tion,  an  act  had  been  passed  which  prohi- 
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kited  the  printing  of  unlicensed  books ; and  it 
bad  been  provided  that  this  act  should  conti- 
nue in  force  till  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  next  parliament.  That  moment  had  now 
arrived  ; and  the  king,  in  the  very  act  of  dis- 
missing the  houses,  emancipated  the  press. 

Shortly  after  the  prorogation  came  a dis- 
solution and  another  general  election.  The 
zeal  and  strength  of  the  opposition  were  at 
the  height.  Tho  cry  for  the  Exclusion  Bill 
was  louder  than  ever  ; and  with  this  cry  was 
mingled  another  cry,  which  fired  the  blood  of 
tho  multitude,  but  which  was  heard  with  re- 
gret and  alarm  by  all  judicious  friends  of 
freedom.  Not  only  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  an  avowed  Papist,  but  those  of  his  two 
daughters,  sincere  and  zealous  Protestants, 
were  assailed.  It  was  confidently  affirmed 
that  the  eldest  natural  son  of  the  king  had 
been  born  in  wedlock,  and  was  lawful  heir  to 
the  crown. 

Charles,  while  a wanderer  on  the  Conti- 
nent, had  fallen  in  at  the  Hague  with  Lucy 
Walters,  a Wel'h  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  of 
weak  understanding  and  dissolute  manners. 
She  became  his  mistress,  and  presented  him 
with  a son.  A suspicious  lover  might  have 
had  his  doubts ; for  the  lady  had  several  ad- 
mirers, and  was  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  to 
any.  Charles,  however,  readily  took  her 
word,  and  poured  forth  on  little  James  Crofts, 
as  the  boy  was  then  railed,  an  overflowing 
fondness,  such  as  seemed  hardly  to  belong  to 
that  easy  but  cool  and  careless  nature.  Soon 
after  the  Restoration,  tho  young  favourite, 
who  had  learned  in  France  the  exercises  then 
considered  necessary  to  a fine  gentleman, 
made  his  appearance  at  Whitehall.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  palace,  attended  by  pages,  and 
permitted  to  enjoy  several  distinctions  which 
had  till  then  been  confined  to  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  lie  was  married,  while  still  in 
tender  youth,  to  Anne  Scott,  heiress  of  the 
noble  House  of  Buccleuch.  He  took  her  name, 
and  received  with  her  hand  possession  of  her 
ample  domains.  The  estate  which  he  ac- 
quired by  this  match  was  popularly  estimated 
91  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Titles,  and  favours  more  substantial  than 
titles,  were  lavished  on  him.  He  was  mado 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  England,  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch in  Scotland,  a Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre 
south  of  Trent,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  tho 
public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes.  His 


countenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  en- 
gaging. his  temper  sweet,  his  mariners  polite 
and  affable.  Though  a libertine,  he  won  tho 
hearts  of  the  Puritans.  Though  he  was 
known  to  have  been  privy  to  the  shameful  at- 
tack on  Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  obtained 
the  forgiveness  of  the  country  party.  Even 
austere  raoralistsowned  that,  in  such  a court, 
strict  conjugal  fidelity  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who,  while  a child,  had  been 
married  to  another  child.  Even  patriots  were 
willing  to  excuse  a headstrong  boy  for  visit- 
ing with  immoderate  vengeance  an  insult  of- 
fered to  his  father.  And  soon  the  stain  left 
by  loose  amours  and  midnight  brawls  was  ef- 
faced by  honourable  exploits.  When  Charles 
and  Lewis  united  their  forces  against  Holland, 
Monmouth  commanded  tho  English  auxi- 
liaries who  were  sent  to  tho  Continent,  and 
approved  himself  a gallant  soldier,  and  a not 
unintelligent  officer.  On  his  return  hefottnd 
himself  the  most  popular  man  in  the  king- 
dom. Nothing  was  withheld  from  him  but 
the  crown  ; nor  did  even  the  crown  soem  to 
be  absolutely  beyond  his  reach.  The  dis- 
tinction which  had  most  injudiciously  been 
made  between  him  and  lh“  highest  nobles  had 
produced  evil  consequences.  When  a boy  be 
had  been  invited  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  pre- 
sence chamber,  while  Howards  and  Seymours 
stood  uncovered  round  him.  When  foreign 
princes  diod,  lie  had  mourned  for  them  in  tho 
long  purple  cloak,  which  no  other  subject,  ex- 
cept the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert,  was 
permitted  to  wear.  It  was  natural  that  these 
things  should  lead  him  to  regard  himself  as  a 
legitimate  prince  of  the  House  of  Stnart. 
Charles,  even  at  a ripe  age,  was  devoted  to 
his  pleasures  and  regordl-ss  of  his  dignity. 
It  could  hardly  tie  thought  incredible  that  ho 
should  at  twenty  have  gone  through  the  form 
of  espousing  a lady  whose  beauty  had  fasci- 
nated him,  and  who  was  not  to  ho  won  on  ea- 
sier terms.  While  Monmouth  was  still  a 
child,  and  while  the  Duke  of  York  still  passed 
for  a Protestant,  it  was  rumoured  throughout 
the  country,  and  even  in  circles  whicli  ought 
to  have  been  well  informed,  that  the  king  had 
made  Lucy  Walters  his  wife,  and  that,  if  every 
one  had  his  right,  her  son  would  be  Prince  of 
Wales.  Much  was  said  of  a certain  black  box 
which,  according  to  the  vulgar  belief,  con- 
tained tho  contract  of  marriage.  When  Mon- 
mouth had  returned  from  the  Low  Countries 
with  a high  character  for  valour  and  conduct, 
and  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  known  lobe  a 
member  of  a church  detested  by  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  tho  nation,  this  idle  story  became 
important.  For  it  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence.  Against  it  there  was  the  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  kiug,  made  before  his  coun- 
cil, and  by  his  order  communicated  to  his 
people.  But  tho  multitude,  always  fond  of  ro- 
mantic adventures,  drank  in  eagerly  the  tale 
of  the  secret  espousals  and  the  black  box. 
Some  chiefs  of  the  opposition  acted  on  this  oc- 
casion as  they  acted  with  respect  to  tho  more 
odious  fable  ofOates,  and  countenanced  a story 
which  they  must  have  despised.  The  interest 
which  the  populace  look  iu  him  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  rightful  heir  of  tho  British  throne, 
was  kept  up  by  every  artifice.  When  Mon- 
mouth arrived  in  London  at  midnight,  the 
watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to 
proclaim  tho  joyful  event  through  the  streets 
of  the  city ; the  people  left  their  beds ; bon- 
fires were  lighted;  the  windows  were  illu- 
minated ; the  churches  were  opened  ; and  a 
merry  peal  rose  from  all  the  steeples.  When 
he  travelled,  ho  was  everywhere  received  with 
iiot  less  pomp,  and  with  far  more  enthusiasm, 
than  had  been  displayed  when  kings  had  made 
progresses  through  the  realm,  lie  was  es- 
corted from  mansion  to  mansion  by  long  ca- 
valcades of  armed  gentlemen  and  yeomen. 
Cities  poured  forth  their  whole  population  to 
Tcceive  him.  Electors  thronged  round  him, 
to  assure  him  that  their  votes  were  at  his  dis- 
posal. To  such  a height  were  his  pretensions 
carried,  that  he  not  only  exhibited  on  his 
escutcheon  the  lions  of  England  and  the  lilies 
of  Franco  without  the  baton  sinister  under 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  heraldry,  (hey 
were  debruised  in  token  of  his  illegitimate 
birth,  but  ventured  to  touch  for  the  king’s  evil. 
At  the  same  time,  bo  neglected  no  art  of  con- 
descension by  which  the  love  of  the  multitude 
could  be  conciliated.  He  stood  godfather  to 
the  children  of  tho  peasantry,  mingled  in 
every  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played  at  quar- 
terstaff,  and  won  foot-racos  in  his  boots  against 
fleet  runners  in  shoes. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that,  at  two  of 
the  greatest  conjunctures  in  our  history,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party  should  have 
committed  the  same  error,  and  should  by  that 
error  have  greatly  endangered  their  country 
and  iheir  religion.  At  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  they  set  up  the  Lady  Jane,  without 
any  show  of  birthright,  in  opposition  not  only 
to  their  enemy  Mary,  but  also  to  Elizabeth, 
the  true  hope  of  England  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Thus  the  most  respectable  Piolestants, 


with  Elizabeth  at  their  head,  were  forced  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Papists.  In 
tho  same  manner,  a hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  a part  of  the  opposition,  by  setting  up 
Monmouth  as  a claimant  of  the  crown,  attack- 
ed the  rights,  not  only  of  James,  whom  they 
justly  regarded  as  an  implacable  enemy  of 
their  faith  and  their  liberties,  but  also  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  who  were 
eminently  marked  out,  both  by  situation  and 
by  personal  qualities,  as  the  defenders  of 
all  free  governments  and  of  all  reformed 
churches. 

In  a few  years  the  folly  of  this  course  be- 
came manifest.  At  present  the  popularity  of 
Monmouth  constituted  a great  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  opposition.  The  elections 
went  against  the  court : the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  houses  drew  near ; and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  king  should  determine  on 
some  line  of  conduct.  Those  who  advised 
him  discerned  the  first  faint  signs  of  a change 
of  public  feeling,  and  hoped  that,  by  merely 
postponing  the  conflict,  he  would  be  able  to 
secure  the  victory.  He  therefore,  without 
oven  asking  the  advice  of  the  council  of  the 
thirty,  resolved  to  prorogue  the  new  parlia- 
ment before  it  entered  on  business.  At  the 
same  time  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  return- 
ed from  Brussels,  was  ordered  to  retire  to 
Scotland,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tho 
administration  of  that  kingdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  government  was  now 
avowedly  abandoned  and  very  soon  forgotten. 
The  privy  council  again  became  what  it  had 
been.  Shaftesbury  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  in  politics  resigned  their 
seals.  Temple  himself,  as  was  his  wont  in 
unquiet  times,  retired  to  his  garden  and  his 
library.  Essex  quitted  the  board  of  Treasury, 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  opposition.  But 
Halifax,  disgusted  and  alarmed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  old  associates,  and  Sunderland, 
who  never  quitted  place  while,  he  could  hold 
it,  remained  in  the  king’s  service. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations  which 
took  place  at  this  conjuncture,  tho  way  to 
greatness  was  left  clear  to  a new  set  of  aspi- 
rants. Two  statesmen,  who  subsequently 
rose  to  the  highest  eminence  which  a British 
subject  can  reach,  soon  began  to  attract  a 
large  share  ol  public  attention.  Those  wero 
Lawrence  Hyde  and  Sidney  Godolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the  second  son  of  tho 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was  brother  of  the 
first  Duchess  of  York.  He  had  excellent  parts, 
which  had  been  improved  by  parliamentary 
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and  diplomatic  experience ; but  the  intimities 
of  his  temper  detracted  much  from  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  his  abilities.  Negotiator  and 
courtier  as  he  was,  he  never  learnod  the  art 
of  governing  or  of  concealing  his  emotions. 
When  prosperous,  he  was  insolent  and  boast- 
ful ; when  he  sustained  a check,  his  undis- 
guised mortification  doubled  the  triumph  of 
his  enomies:  very  slight  provocaiionssufficed 
to  kindle  his  anger;  and  when  he  was  angry 
he  said  bitter  things  which  lie  forgot  as  soon 
as  he  was  pacified,  but  which  others  remem- 
bered many  years.  His  quickness  and  pene- 
tration would  have  made  him  a consummate 
man  of  business  but  for  his  self-sufficiency 
and  impatience.  His  writings  prove  that  he 
had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  orator,  but 
his  irritability  prevented  him  from  doing  him- 
self justice  in  debate  ; for  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  goad  him  into  a passion,  and,  from 
the  moment  when  he  went  into  a passion,  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  opponents  far  inferior  to 
him  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
that  generation,  he  was  a consistent,  dogged, 
and  rancorous  party  man,  a Cavalier  of  the 
old  school,  a zealous  champion  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  church,  and  a hater  of  republicans 
and  nonconformists.  He  had  consequently  a 
great  body  of  personal  adherents.  The  clergy 
especially  looked  on  him  as  their  own  man, 
and  extended  to  his  foibles  an  indulgence  of 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  stood  in  some 
need ; for  he  drank  deep ; and  when  he  was 
in  a rage,— and  ho  very  often  was  in  a rage, 
— he  swore  like  a porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the  Treasury. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  place  of  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury  had  not  thon  the  importance 
and  dignity  which  now  belong  to  it.  When 
there  was  a lord  treasurer,  that  great  officer 
was  generally  prime  minister ; but,  when  the 
white  staff  was  in  commission,  the  chief  com- 
missioner did  not  rank  so  high  as  a secretary 
of  state.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Walpole 
that  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  was  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

Godolphin  had  been  bred  a page  at  White- 
hall, and  had  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility 
and  the  self-possession  of  a veteran  courtier, 
lie  was  laborious,  clear-headed,  and  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  details  of  finance.  Every 
government,  therefore,  found  him  a useful 
servant;  and  thore  was  nothing  in  his  opi- 
nions or  in  his  character  which  could  prevent 
him  from  serving  any  government.  " Sidney 


Godolphin,”  said  Charles,  “ is  never  in  the 
way  and  never  out  of  the  way.”  This  pointed 
remark  goes  far  to  explain  Godolphin’s  extra- 
ordinary success  in  life. 

He  acted  at  different  times  with  both  the 
great  political  parties,  but  he  never  shared  in 
the  passions  of  either.  Like  most  men  of 
cautious  tempers  and  prosperous  fortunes,  he 
had  a strong  disposition  to  support  whatever 
existed.  He  disliked  revolutions,  and,  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  he  disliked  revolutions 
he  disliked  counter-revolutions.  His  deport- 
ment was  remarkably  gravo  and  reserved,  > 
but  his  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivo- 
lous ; and  most  of  the  time  which  he  could 
save  from  public  business  was  spent  in  rac- 
ing, card-playing,  and  cock-fighting.  He  now 
sate  below  Rochestor  at  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
and  distinguished  himself  there  by  assiduity 
and  intelligence. 

Before  the  new  parliament  was  suffered  to 
meet  fop  despatch  of  business,  a whole  year 
elapsed,  an  eventful  year,  which  has  left  last- 
ing traces  in  our  manners  and  language.  Ne- 
ver before  had  political  controversy  been  car- 
ried on  with  so  much  freedom.  Never  before 
had  political  clubs  existed  with  so  elaborate 
an  organization,  or  so  formidable  an  influence. 
The  onequestion  of  the  exclusion  occupied  tho 
public  mind.  All  tho  presses  and  pulpits  of 
the  realm  look  part  in  the  conflict.  On  one 
side  it  was  maintained  that  the  constitution 
and  religion  of  the  state  would  never  besecure 
under  a Popish  king  ; on  the  other,  that  tho 
right  of  James  to  wear  the  crown  in  his  turn 
was  derived  from  God,  and  could  not  be  an- 
nulled, even  by  the  consent  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislature.  Every  county,  every 
town,  every  family,  was  in  agitation.  The  ci- 
vilitiesand  hospitalities  of  neighbourhod  were 
interrupted.  Tho  dearest  tics  of  friendship 
and  of  blood  weresundered.  Even  schoolboys 
were  divided  into  angry  parties;  and  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had 
zealous  adherents  on  all  the  forms  of  West- 
minster and  Eton.  The  theatres  shook  with 
tho  roar  of  the  contending  factions.  Pope 
Joan  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  tho  zealous 
Protestants.  Pensioned  poets  filled  their  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  with  eulogies  on  tha 
king  and  the  duke.  Tho  malcontents  besiogod 
the  throne  with  petitions,  demanding  that 
parliament  might  be  forthwith  convened.  Tho 
loyalists  sent  upaddresscs,  expressing  the  ut- 
most abhorrence  of  all  who  presumed  to  dic- 
tate to  the  sovereign.  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don assembled  by  tens  of  thousands  to  burn 
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the  pope  in  effigy.  The  government  posted 
cavalry  at  Temple  Bar,  and  placed  ordnance 
round' Whitehall.  In  that  year  our  tonguo 
was  enriched  with  two  words.  Mob  and  Sham, 
remarkable  memorials  of  a season  of  tumult 
and  imposture.(i;  Opponents  of  the  court 
were  called  Birminghams,  petitioners,  and 
eiclusionists.  Those  who  took  the  king's 
side  were  anti-Birminghams,  abhorrers,  and 
tantivies.  These  appellations  soon  became 
obsolete ; but  at  this  time  were  first  heard 
two  nicknames  which,  though  originally  given 
in  insult,  were  soon  assumed  with  pride, 
which  are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread 
as  widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will 
last  as  long  as  the  English  literature.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  one  of  theso  nick- 
names was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish 
origin.  Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  mis- 
govemment  had  called  into  existence  bands 
of  desperate  men  whose  ferocity  was  height- 
ened by  religious  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland, 
some  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  driven 
mad  by  oppression,  had  lately  murdered  the 
primate,  had  taken  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment, had  obtained  some  advantage  against 
the  king’s  forces,  and  had  not  been  put  down 
till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  somo  troops 
front  England,  had  routed  them  at  Bothwell 
Bridge.  These  zealots  wore,  most  numerous 
among  the  rustics  of  the  western  lowlands, 
who  were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the 
appellation  of  Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Pres- 
byterian zealots  of  Scotland,  and  w*as  trans- 
ferred to  those  English  politicians  who  showed 
a disposition  to  oppose  the  court,  and  to  treat 
Protestant  nonconformists  with  indulgence. 
The  bogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time,  af- 
forded a refuge  to  Popish  outlaws,  much  re- 
sembling those  who  were  afterwards  known 
as  Whiteboys.  These  men  were  then  called 
Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore 
given  to  Englishmen  who  refused  to  concur 
in  excluding  a Roman  Catholic  prince  from 
the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would  have 
been  sufficiently  violent  if  it  had  been  left  to 
itself.  But  it  was  studiously  exasperated  by 
the  common  enemy  of  both.  Lewis  still 
continued  to  bribe  and  flatter  both  court  and 
opposition,  lie  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm  ; 
he  exhorted  James  to  raise  a civil  war  in 
Scotland  ; he  exhorted  the  Whigs  not  to 
flinch,  and  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
protection  of  France. 

(I)  North’s  Kxamen,  211,  574. 


Through  all  this  agitation  a discerning  eye 
might  have  perceived  that  the  public  opinion 
was  gradually  changing.  The  persecution  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  went  on ; but  convic- 
tions were  no  longer  matters  of  course.  A 
new  brood  of  false  witnesses,  among  whom  a 
villain  named  Dangerficld  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous, infested  the  courts  ; but  the  stories 
of  these  men,  though  better  constructed  than 
that  of  Oates,  found  less  credit.  Juries  were 
no  longer  so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the  panic 
which  had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey  ; 
and  judges  who,  while  the  popular  frenzy 
was  at  the  height,  had  been  its  most  obse- 
quious instruments,  now  ventured  to  express 
some  part  of  what  they  had  from  the  first 
thought. 

At  length,  in  October,  1(180,  the  parliament 
met.  The  Whigs  had  so  great  a majority  in 
the  Commons,  that  the  Exclusion  Bill  went 
through  .all  its  stages  there  without  difficulty. 
The  king  scarcely  knew  on  what  members  of 
his  own  cabinet  he  could  reckon.  Hyde  had 
been  true  to hisTory  opinions,  and  had  steadi- 
ly supported  the  cause  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchy. But  Godolphin,  anxious  for  quiet, 
and  believing  that  quiet  could  be  restored 
only  by  concession,  wished  tho  bill  to  pass. 
Sunderland,  ever  false  and  ever  shortsighted, 
unable  to  discern  the  signs  of  approaching 
reaction,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  the  party 
which  he  believed  to  bo  irresistible,  deter- 
mined to  voto  against  the  court.  Tho  du- 
chess of  Portsmouth  implored  her  Royal  lover 
not  to  rush  headlong  to  destruction.  If  there 
were  any  point  on  which  he  had  a scruple  of 
conscience  or  of  honour,  it  was  the  question 
of  the  succession ; but  during  some  days  it 
seemed  that  ho  would  submit.  He  wavered, 
asked  what  sum  the  Commons  would  give 
him  if  ho  yielded,  and  suffered  a negotiation 
to  be  opened  with  tho  leading  Whigs.  But 
a deep  mutual  distrust  which  had  been  many 
years  growing,  and  which  had  been  carefully 
nursed  by  the  arts  of  France,  made  a treaty 
impossible.  Neither  side  would  place  confi- 
dence in  the  other.  Tho  whole  nation  now 
looked  with  breathless  anxiety  to  tho  House 
of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was 
large.  Tho  king  himself  was  present.  Tho 
debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occasionally 
furious.  Some  hands  were  laid  on  the  pom- 
mels of  swords,  in  a manner  which  revived 
the  rocollcctiun  of  tho  stormy  parliaments  of 
Henry  tho  Third  and  Richard  the  Second. 
Shaftesbury  and  Essex  were  joined  by  the 
treacherous  Sunderland.  But  ihe  genius  of 
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Halifax  bore  down  all  opposition.  Deserted 
by  his  most  important  colleagues,  and  op- 
posed to  a crowd  of  able  antagonists,  he  de- 
fended tho  cause  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  a 
succession  of  speeches  which,  many  years 
later,  were  remembered  as  masterpieces  of 
reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of  eloquence.  It  is 
seldom  that  oratory  changes  votes.  Yet  the 
attestation  of  contemporaries  leaves  no  doubt 
that,  on  this  occasion,  votes  were  changed  by 
the  oratory  of  Halifax.  Tho  bishops,  true  to 
their  doctrines,  supported  the  principle  of 
hereditary  right,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
a great  majority.  (1) 

The  parly  w hich  preponderated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat, 
found  some  consolation  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  Roman  Catholics.  William  Howard,  Vis- 
count Stafford,  one  of  the  unhappy  men  who 
had  been  accused  of  a share  in  the  plot,  was 
brought  before  the  bar  of  his  peers;  and  on 
the  testimony  of  Oates  and  of  two  other  false 
witnesses, Dugdale  and  Turberville,  was  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffered  death. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution ought  to  have  given  a useful  warning 
to  tho  Whig  leaders.  A large  and  respect- 
able minority  of  the  House  of  Lords  pronounc- 
ed the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  multitude, 
which  a few  months  before  had  received  the 
dying  declarations  of  Oates’s  victims  with 
mockery  and  execrations,  now  loudly  ex- 
pressed a belief  that  Stafford  was  a murdered 
man.  When  he  with  his  last  breath  protest- 
ed his  innocence,  the  cry  was,  “ God  bless  you, 
my  lord  1 We  believe  you,  my  lord.”  A judi- 
cious observer  might  easily  have  predicted  that 
the  blood  then  shed  would  shortly  have  blood. 

ft)  A peer  who  was  present,  has  described  the  ef- 
fect of  Halifax's  oratory  in  words  which  1 will  quote, 
because,  though  they  have  been  long  in  print,  they 
are  probably  know  n to  few  even  of  tho  most  curious 
and  diligent  readers  of  history 

“ Of  powerful  cloquenec  anil  ureal  part.*  were  ttic 
duke  * enemies  who  did  assert  the  hill ; but  a noble 
lord  appeared  against  it  w ho,  that  day,  in  all  the 
force  of  speech.  In  reason,  In  arguments  of  w hat 
could  concern  the  public  or  the  private  Interests  of 
men.  in  honour,  in  conscience,  in  estate,  did  outdo 
himself  and  every  other  man  ; and  in  line  his  con- 
duct and  bis  parts  were  both  victorious,  and  by  him 
atl  the  wit  and  malice  of  that  parly  was  overthrown.” 

This  passage  Is  taken  from  a memoir  of  Henry 
Karl  of  Peleriioronuh,  in  a volume  entitled  "Suc- 
cinct Genealogies,  by  Hubert  Halstead,"  fot  1GM. 
Ttic  name  of  Halstead  is  tlctitlons.  The  real  authors 
were  the  Bari  of  Peterborough  lilmsclfand  his  chap- 
lain The  book  is  extremely  rare  Only  twenty- 
four  copies  were  printed,  two  of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  these  two  one  belonged  to 
George  Uie  Fourth,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  GrenvIH*. 


The  king  determine)  to  try  once  more  the 
experiment  of  a dissolution.  A new  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  in 
March.  1681.  Sinew  the  days  of  the.  Plantage- 
nets  the  Hotis**  hud  constantly  sate  at  West- 
minster except  when  the  plague  was  raging  im 
the  capital ; but  such  an  extraordinary  con- 
juncture seemed  to  require  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions. If  the  parliament  were  held  in  its 
usual  place  of  assembling,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  declare  itself  permanent,  and 
might  call  for  aid  on  the  magistrates  and 
citizens  of  London.  The  trainbands  might 
rise  to  defend  Shaftesbury,  as  they  had  risen 
forty  years  ago  to  defend  Pynt  and  Hampden. 
The  guards  might  be  overpowered,  the  palace 
forced,  the  king  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  mutinous  subjects.  At  Oxford  there  was 
no  such  danger.  The  university  was  devoted 
to  the  crown  ; and  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood wore  generally  Tories.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  opposition  had  more  reason  than  the 
king  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elections  were  sharply  contested.  The 
Whigs  still  composed  a majority  of  the  Hnus« 
of  Commons ; but  it  was  plain  that  the  Tory 
spirit  was  fast  rising  throughout  the  country. 
It  should  seem  that  the  sagacious  and  versa- 
tile Shaftesbury  ought  to  have  foreseen  tho 
coming  change,  and  to  have  consented  to  tho 
compromise  which  the  court  offered  ; but  he 
appears  to  have  utterly  forgotten  his  old  tac- 
tics. Instead  of  making  dispositions  which, 
in  the  worst  event,  would  have  secured  his 
retreat,  he  took  up  a position  in  which  it  was 
nece-sary  that  he  should  eith'r  conquer  or 
perish.  Perhaps  his  head,  strong  as  it  was, 
had  been  turned  by  pop  ilarity,  by  success, 
and  by  the  excitement  of  conflict.  Perhaps 
he  had  spurred  his  parly  till  he  could  no 
longer  curb  it,  and  was  really  hurried  on 
headlong  by  those  whom  he  seemed  to  guide. 

Tho  eventful  day  arrived.  The  meeting  at 
Oiford  resembled  rather  that  of  a Polish  diet 
than  that  of  an  English  parliament.  The  Whig 
members  were  escorted  by  great  numbers  of 
their  armed  and  mounted  tenants  and  sorving 
men,  who  exchanged  looks  of  defiance  with 
the  royal  guards.  The  slightest  provocation 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  have  pro- 
duced a civil  war;  but  neither  side  dared  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  The  king  again  ofTered 
to  ennsont  to  any  thing  but  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  The  Commons  were  determined  to  ac- 
cept nothing  hut  the  Exclusion  Bill.  In  a few 
days  the  parliament  was  again  dissolved. 

The  king  bad  triumphed.  The  reaction, 
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which  had  begun  some  months  bolero  the 
meeting  of  the  Houses  at  Oxford,  now  went 
rapidly  on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  still 
hostile  to  Popery ; but,  when  men  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  the  plot,  they  felt  that 
their  Protestant  zeal  had  hurried  them  into 
folly  and  crime,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  had  boen  induced  by  nursery  tales 
to  clamour  for  the  blood  of  fellow-subjects  and 
fellow-Christians.  The  most  loyal,  indeed, 
could  not  deny  that  the  administration  of 
Charles  had  often  been  highly  blameable.  But 
men  who  had  not  the  full  information  which 
we  possess  touching  his  dealings  with  France, 
and  who  were  disgusted  by  the  violence  of 
the  Whigs,  enumerated  the  largo  concessions 
which,  during  the  last  few  years,  he  had 
made  to  his  parliaments,  and  the  still  larger 
concessions  which  he  had  declared  himself 
willing  to  make.  He  had  consented  to  the 
laws  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  privy  council, 
and  from  all  civil  and  military  offices.  He 
had  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  If  secu- 
rities yet  stronger  had  not  been  provided 
against  the  dangers  to  which  the  constitution 
and  the  church  might  be  exposed  under  a 
Roman  Catholic  sovereign,  the  fault  lay  not 
with  Charles,  who  had  invited  the  parliament 
to  propose  such  securities,  but  with  those 
Whigs  who  had  refused  to  hear  of  any  substi- 
tute for  the  Exclusion  Bill.  One  thing  only 
had  the  king  denied  to  his  people.  He  had 
refused  to  take  away  his  brother’s  birthright. 
And  was  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  refusal  was  prompted  by  laudable  feel- 
ings ? VV'hat  selfish  motive  could  faction  itself 
impute  to  the  royal  mind  ? The  Exclusion 
Bill  did  not  curtail  the  reigning  king’s  prero- 
gatives, or  diminish  his  income.  Indeed,  by 
passing  it,  he  might  easily  have  obtained  an 
ample  addition  to  his  own  revenue.  And  what 
was  it  to  him  who  ruled  after  him  ? Nay,  if 
he  had  personal  predilections,  they  were 
known  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  than  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  king’s  con- 
duct therefore  seemed  to  be  that,  careless  as 
was  his  temper,  and  loose  as  were  his  mo- 
rals, he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  honour.  And,  if  so,  would 
the  nation  compel  him  to  do  what  he  thought 
criminal  and  disgraceful  ? To  apply,  even  by 
strictly  constitutional  means,  a violent  pres- 
sure to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous 
royalists  ungenerous  and  unduliful.  But  strict- 
ly constitutional  means  were  not  the  only 


means  which  the  Whigs  were  disposed  to  em- 
ploy. Signs  wero  already  discernible  which 
portended  the  approach  of  civil  war.  Men 
who  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  acquired  an  odious  noto- 
riety, had  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in 
which,  after  the  Restoration,  they  had  hidden 
themselves  from  the  general  hatred,  showed 
their  confident  and  busy  faces  everywhere, 
and  appeared  to  anticipate  a socond  reign  of 
the  saints.  Another  Naseby,  another  High 
Court  of  Justice,  another  Commonwealth,  an- 
other usurper  on  the  throne,  tho  Lords  again 
ejected  from  their  hall  by  violence,  tho  uni- 
versities again  purged,  tho  Church  again 
robbed  and  persecuted,  tho  Puritans  again 
dominant,  to  such  results  did  the  desperate 
policy  of  the  opposition  seem  to  tend. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  the  majority  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  hastened  to  rally 
round  the  throne.  The  situation  of  the  king 
bore,  at  this  lime,  a great  resemblance  to  (hat 
in  w hich  his  father  stood  just  after  the  grand 
remonstrance  had  been  voted.  But  tho  re- 
action of  1 641  had  not  been  suffered  to  run 
its  course.  Charles  the  First,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  people,  long  estranged, 
were  returning  to  him  with  hoarts  disposed 
to  reconciliation,  had,  by  a perfidious  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
forfeited  their  confidence  for  ever.  Had 
Charles  tho  Second  taken  a similar  course, 
had  he  arrested  the  Whig  loaders  in  an  irre- 
gular manner,  and  impeached  them  of  high 
treason  before  a tribunal  which  had  no  legal 
jurisdiction  over  them,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  speedily  have  regained  tho 
ascendency  which  they  had  lost.  Fortunately 
for  himself  he  was  induced,  at  this  crisis,  to 
adopt  a policy  which,  for  his  ends,  was  singu- 
larly judicious.  He  determined  to  conform 
to  the  law,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  vi- 
gorous and  unsparing  use  of  the  law  against 
his  adversaries.  Ho  was  not  bound  to  con- 
voke a parliament  till  three  years  should  havo 
elapsed.  He  was  not  much  distressed  for 
money.  Tho  produce  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  settled  on  him  for  life  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate. He  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
He  could  retrench  his  expenses  by  giving  up 
the  costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tangier; 
and  he  might  hope  for  pecuniary  aid  from 
France.  He  had,  therefore,  ample  timo  and 
means  fora  systematic  attack  on  the  opposi- 
tion under  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  The 
judges  were  removable  at  hi3  pleasure ; the 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  sheriffs;  and,  in 
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almost  all  the  counties  o(  England,  the  she- 
riffs were  nominated  by  himself.  Witnesses, 
of  the  same  class  with  those  who  had  recently 
sworn  away  the  lives  of  Papists,  were  ready 
to  swear  away  the  lives  of  Whigs. 

The  first  victim  was  College,  a noisy  and 
violent  demagogue  of  mean  birth  and  educa- 
tion. He  was  by  trade  a joiner,  and  was  ce- 
lebrated as  the  inventor  of  the  Protestant 
flail,  (t)  He  had  been  at  Oxford  when  the 
parliament  sate  there,  and  was  accused  of 
having  planned  a rising  and  an  attack  on  the 
king’s  guards.  Evidence  was  given  against 
hiru  by  Dugdale  and  TurberviUe,  the  same 
infamous  men  who  had,  a few  months  ear- 
lier, borne  false  witness  against  Stafford.  In 
the  sight  of  a jury  of  country  squires  no  ex- 
dusionist  was  likely  to  find  favour.  College 
was  convicted.  The  verdict  was  received  by 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  court  house  of  Ox- 
ford with  a roar  of  exultation,  as  barbarous  as 
that  which  he  and  his  friends  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  when  innocent  Papists  were 
doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  execution  was 
the  beginning  of  a new  judicial  massacre,  not 
less  atrocious  than  that  in  which  he  had  him- 
self borne  a share. 

The  government,  emboldened  by  this  first 
victory,  now  aimed  a blow  at  an  enemy  of  a 
very  different  class.  It  was  resolved  that 
Shaftesbury  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life.  Evidenco  was  collected  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  support  a charge  of  treason. 
But  the  facts  which  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
were  allcgod  to  have  been  committed  in  Lon- 
don. Tho  Sheriffs  of  London,  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs.  They  named 
a Whig  grand  jury,  which  throw  out  the  bill. 
This  defeat,  far  from  discouraging  those  who 
advised  the  king,  suggested  to  them  a now 
and  daring  scheme.  Since  the  charter  of 
the  capital  was  in  their  way,  that  charter 
must  bo  annulled.  It  was  pretended,  there- 
fore, that  the  city  of  London  had  by  some  ir- 
regularities forfeited  its  municipal  privileges; 
and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the 
Corporation  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
At  the  same  time  those  laws  which  had,  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  been  enacted  against 
nonconformists,  and  which  had  remained 
dormant  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs, 
were  enforced  aU  ever  the  kingdom  with  ex- 
treme rigour, 

(i)  This  Is  mentioned  to  the  curious  work  entilled 
“ Bagguagtio  della  sotonne  Comparsa  fatta  in  Roma 
gli  otto  di  Gennalo,  «W7,  dall’  niustrisalmo  et  exeel- 
teaUsiima  signor  Louie  di  Cailclipsine." 


Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  sub- 
dued. Though  in  evil  plight,  they  were  still 
a numerous  and  powerful  party ; and,  as  they 
mustered  strong  in  the  large  towns,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  capital,  they  made  a noise  and  a 
show,  more  than  proportioned  to  their  real 
force.  Animated  by  the  recollection  of  past 
triumphs,  and  by  the  sense  of  present  oppres- 
sion, they  overrated  both  their  strength  and 
their  wrongs.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to 
make  out  that  clear  and  overwhelming  case 
which  can  alone  justify  so  violent  a remedy 
as  resistance  to  an  established  government. 
Whatever  they  might  suspect,  they  could 
not  prove  that  their  sovereign  had  entered 
into  a treaty  with  Franco  against  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  England.  What  was  appa- 
rent was  not  suflicient  to  warrant  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.  If  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been 
thrown  out,  it  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords  in  tho  exercise  of  a right  coeval  with 
the  constitution.  Ii  the  king  had  dissolved 
the  Oxford  parliament,  he  had  done  so  by 
virtue  of  a prerogative  which  had  never  been 
questioned.  If  the  court  had,  since  the  dis- 
solution, taken  some  harsh  measures,  still 
those  measures  were  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  with  the  recont 
practice  of  the  malcontents  themselves.  If 
the  king  had  prosecuted  his  opponents,  he  had 
prosecuted  them  according  to  the  proper 
forms,  and  before  the  proper  tribunals.  The 
evidence  now  produced  for  the  crown  was  at 
least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence  on 
which  the  noblest  blood  of  England  had  lately 
been  shed  by  the  opposition.  The  treatment 
which  an  accused  Whig  had  now  to  expect  from 
judges,  advocates,  sheriffs,  juries,  and  specta- 
tors, wasno  worse  than  the  ireatmentwhich  had 
lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs  good  enough 
for  an  accused  Papist.  If  the  privileges  of  the 
city  of  London  were  attacked,  they  were  attack- 
ed, not  by  military  violence  or  by  any  diluta- 
ble exercise  of  prerogative,  but  according  to 
the  regular  practice  of  Westminster  Hall.  No 
law  was  suspended.  No  tax  was  imposed  by 
royal  authority.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
respected.  Even  the  Test  Act  was  enforced. 
The  Opposition  therefore  could  not  bring  homo 
to  the  king  that  species  of  misgovernment 
which  alone  could  justify  insurrection.  And, 
even  had  his  misgovernment  boon  more 
flagrant  than  it  was,  insurrection  would  still 
have  been  criminal,  because  it  was  almost 
certain  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  situation  of 
the  Whigs  in  10B2  differed  widely  from  that 
of  fhe  ftqqniUw4<ls  forty  years  .before.  Those 
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who  took  up  arms  against  Charles  the  First 
acted  under  the  authority  of  a parliament 
which  had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which 
could  not,  without  iu  own  consent,  be  legally 
dissolved.  The  opponents  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond were  private  men.  Almost  all  the  mi- 
litary and  naval  resources  of  tire  kingdom  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  re  isled 
Charles  the  First.  All  the  military  and  naval 
resources  of  the  kingdom  were  at  the  disposal 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  supported  by  at  least  half  the 
nation  against  Charles  the  First.  But  those 
who  w ere  disposed  to  levy  war  against  Charles 
the  Second  were  certainly  a minority,  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  doubted,  therefore, 
that,  if  they  attempted  a rising,  they  would 
fell.  Still  less  could  it  be  doublod  that  their 
failure  would  aggravate  every  evil  of  which 
they  complained.  The  true  policy  of  the 
Whigs  was  to  submit  with  patience  to  ad- 
versity which  was  the  natural  consequence 
and  the  just  punishment  of  their  errors,  to 
wait  patiently  for  that  turn  of  public  feeling 
which  must  inevitably  come,  to  observe  the 
law,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection, 
imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no  means  nugatory, 
which  the  law  afforded  to  innocence.  Un- 
happily they  took  a very  different  course. 
Unscrupulous  and  hot-headed  chiefs  of  the 
party  formed  and  discussed  schemes  of  re- 
sistance, and  were  heard,  if  not  with  approba- 
tion, yet  with  the  show  of  acquiescence,  by 
much  better  men  than  themselves.  It  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be  simultaneous 
insurrections  in  London,  in  C.heshire,  at 
Bristol,  and  at  Newcastle.  Communications 
were  opened  with  the  discontented  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  w ho  w ere  suffering  under 
a tyranny  such  as  England,  in  the  worst 
times,  had  never  known.  While  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  thus  revolved  plans  of  open 
rebellion,  but  wore  still  restrained  by  fears  or 
scruples  from  taking  any  decisive  step,  a de- 
sign of  a very  different  kind  was  meditated  by 
same  of  their  accomplices.  To  fierce  spirits, 
unrestrained  by  principle,  or  maddened  by  fa- 
naticism, it  seemed  that  to  waylay  and  mur- 
der the  king  and  his  brother  was  the  shortest 
and  surest  way  of  vindicating  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  England.  A place 
and  time  were  named  ; and  the  details  of  the 
butchery  were  frequently  discussed,  if  not 
definitively  arranged.  This  scheme  was 
known  but  to  few,  and  was  concealed  with 
especial  care  from  the  upright  and  humane 
Bussell,  and  from  Monmouth,  who,  though 
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not  a man  of  delicate  conscience,  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror  from  the  guilt  of  parri- 
cide. Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within 
the  other.  The  object  of  the  great  Whig  plot 
was  to  raise  the  nation  in  arms  against  the 
government.  The  lesser  plot,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Rye  House  plot,  in  w hich  only  a few 
desperate  men  were  concerned,  had  for  its 
object  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  of 
the  heir  presumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered.  Coward- 
ly traitors  hastened  to  save  themselves,  by 
divulging  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had 
passed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  party. 
That  only  a small  minority  of  those  who  me- 
ditated resistance  had  admitted  into  their 
minds  the  thought  of  assassination  is  fully 
established  ; but,  as  the  two  conspiracies  ran 
into  each  ether,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
government  to  confound  them  together.  The 
l just  indignation  excited  by  the  Rye  House 
plot  was  extended  for  a time  to  the  whole 
Whig  body.  The  king  was  now  at  liberty  lt> 
exact  full  vengeance  for  years  of  restraint  and 
humiliation.  Shaftesbury,  indeed,  had  escap- 
ed the  fate  which  Ins  manifold  periidy  had 
well  deserved.  Ho  had  seen  that  the  ruin 
of  his  parly  was  at  hand,  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  peace  with  the  royal 
brothers,  had  lied  to  Holland,  and  had  died 
there,  tinder  the  gtoiernus  protection  of  a go- 
vernment which  ho  had  cruelly  wronged. 
Monmouth  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet 
and  found  mercy,  but  soon  gave  new  offence, 
and  thought  it  prudent  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile.  Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower.  Russell,  who  appears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  falling  w ithin  the  defini- 
tion of  high  treason,  and  Sidney,  of  whoso 
guilt  no  legal  evidence  could  be  produced, 
were  lieheaded  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice. 
Russell  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a Christian, 
Sidney  with  the  fortitude  of  a Stoic.  Some 
active  politicians  of  meaner  rank  were  sent 
ta  the  gallows.  Many  quitted  the  country. 
Numerous  prosecutions  for  misprision  of  trea- 
son, for  libel,  and  for  conspiracy,  were  in- 
stituted. Convictions  were  obtained  without 
difficulty  from  Tory  juries,  and  rigorous  pu- 
nishments wore  inflicted  by  courtly  judges. 
With  these  criminal  proceedings  were  joined 
civil  proceedings  scarcely  less  formidable. 
Actions  were  brought  against  persons  who 
had  defamed  the  duke  of  York;  and  damages 
tantamount  to  a sentence  of  perpetual  impri- 
sonment were  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
without  difficulty  obtained.  Tlic  Court  of 
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King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the  franchises 
of  the  city  of  London  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  Flushed  with  this  great  victory,  the 
government  proceeded  to  attack  the  constitu- 
tions of  other  corporations  which  were  go- 
verned by  Whig  officers,  and  which  hud  been 
in  the  habit  of  returning  Whig  members  to 
parliament.  Borough  after  borough  was 
compelled  to  surrender  its  privileges ; and 
new  charters  were  granted  which  gave  tho 
ascendency  everywhere  to  the  Tories. 

These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible, 
had  yet  the  semblance  of  legality.  They 
were  also  accompanied  by  an  act  intended  to 
quiet  the  uneasiness  with  which  many  loyal 
men  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  a 
Popish  sovereign.  Tho  Lady  Anne,  younger 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York  by  his  hast  wife, 
was  married  to  George,  a prince  of  the  or- 
thodox House  of  Denmark.  Tho  Tory  gentry 
and  clergy  might  now  flatter  themselves  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  effectually 
secured  w ithout  any  violation  of  the  order  of 
succession.  The  king  and  his  heir  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age.  Both  were  approach- 
ing the  decline  of  life.  The  king’s  health  was 
good.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  James, 
if  he  ever  came  to  the  throne,  would  have 
but  a short  reign.  Beyond  his  reign  there 
was  the  gratifying  prospect  of  a long  series 
of  Protestant  sovereigns. 

The  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  was  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  vanquished  parly  ; lor 
the  temper  of  judges  and  juries  was  such  that 
no  writer  whom  the  government  prosecuted 
for  a libel  had  any  chance  of  escaping.  Tho 
dread  of  punishment  therefore  did  ail  that  a 
censorship  could  have  done.  Meanwhile,  the 
pulpits  resounded  with  harangues  against  tho 
sin  of  rebellion.  The  treatises  in  which  Fil- 
mer  maintained  that  hereditary  despotism 
was  the  form  of  government  ordained  by  God, 
and  that  limited  monarchy  was  a pernicious 
absurdity,  had  recently  appeared,  and  had 
been  favourably  received  by  a large  section 
of  the  Tory  party.  The  university  of  Oxford, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Russell  was  put  to 
death,  adopted  by  a solemn  public  act  these 
strange  doctrines,  and  ordered  the  political 
works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter  to  lie 
publicly  burned  in  the  court  of  the  Schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  king  at  length  ven- 
tured to  overstep  the  bounds  which  he  had 
during  some  years  observed,  and  to  violate 
the  plain  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  was  that 
not  more  than  three  years  should  pass  be- 
tween the  dissolving  of  one  parliament  and  the 


convoking  of  another.  But,  when  three  years 
had  elapsed  after  the  dissolution  of  tho  par- 
liament which  sate  at  Oxford,  no  writs  were 
issued  for  an  election.  This  infraction  of  the 
constitution  was  tho  more  reprehensible,  be- 
cause the  king  had  little  reason  to  fear  a 
meeting  w ith  a new  House  of  Commons.  The 
counties  were  generally  on  his  side;  and 
many  boroughs  in  which  the  Whigs  had 
lately  hel  l sway  had  been  so  remodelled  that 
they  were  certain  to  return  none  but  cour- 
tiers. 

In  a short  time  the  law  was  again  violated 
in  order  to  gratify  the  duke  of  York.  That 
prince  was.  partly  on  account  of  his  religion, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  sternness  and 
harshness  of  his  nature,  so  unpopular  that  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  to  keep  him  out 
of  sight  while  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before 
parliament,  lost  his  public  appearance  should 
give  an  advantage  to  tho  party  which  was 
struggling  to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright. 
He  had  therefore  been  sent  to  govern  Scot- 
land, where  the  savage  old  tyrant  Lauderdale 
w as  sinking  into  the  grave.  Even  Lauderdale 
was  now  outdone.  The  administration  of 
James  was  marked  by  odious  laws,  by  bar- 
barous punishments,  and  by  judgments  to  the 
iniquity  of  which  even  that  age  furnished  no 
parallel.  The  Scottish  Privy  Council  had 
power  to  put  state  prisoners  to  the  question. 
But  the  sight  was  so  dreadful  that,  as  soon  as 
the  boots  appeared,  even  the  most  servile  and 
hard-hearted  courtiers  hastened  out  of  the 
chamber.  Tho  board  was  sometimes  quite 
deserted ; and  it  was  at  length  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  order  that  the  members 
should  keep  their  seats  on  such  occasions. 
Tho  duke  of  York,  it  was  remarked,  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  some 
of  tho  worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to 
contemplate  without  pity  and  horror.  He  not 
only  came  to  council  when  the  torture  was 
to  be  inflicted,  but  watched  the  agonies  of 
the  sufferers  with  that  sort  of  interest  and 
complacency  with  which  men  observe  a cu- 
rious experiment  in  science.  Thus  ho  em- 
ployed himself  at  Edinburgh,  till  the  event 
ofthe  conflict  between  the  court  and  the  Whigs 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  He  then  returned  to 
England ; but  ho  was  still  excluded  by  the 
Test  Act  from  all  public  employment ; nor  did 
tho  king  at  first  think  it  safe  to  violate  a 
statute  which  tho  great  majority  of  his  most 
loyal  subjects  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
securities  of  their  religion  and  of  their  civil 
rights.  When,  however,  it  appeared,  from 
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a succession  of  (rials,  that  the  nation  hail 
patience  to  endure  almost  anything  that  the 
government  had  courage  to  do,  Charles  ven- 
tured to  dispense  with  (he  law  in  his  brother's 
favour.  The  duke  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
council,  and  resumed  the  direction  of  naval 
affairs. 

These  breaches  of  the  constitution  excited , 
it  is  true,  some  murmurs  among  the  moderate 
Tories,  and  were  not  unanimously  approved 
even  by  the  king's  ministers.  Halifax  in 
particular,  now  a marquis  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  had,  from  the  vory  day  on  which  the 
Tories  had  by  his  help  gained  the  ascendant, 
begun  to  turn  Whig.  As  soon  as  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  had  been  thrown  out,  ho  had  pressed 
the  House  of  Lords  to  make  provision  against 
the  danger  to  which,  in  the  next  reign,  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation  might  be 
exposed.  He  now  saw  with  alarm  the  violence 
of  that  reaction  which  was,  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, his  own  work.  He  did  not  try  to 
conceal  the  scorn  which  he  fell  for  the  servile 
doctrines  of  the  university  of  Oxford . He  de- 
tested the  French  alliance.  He  disapproved 
of  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments.  He 
regretted  the  severity  with  which  the  van- 
quished parly  was  treated.  He  who,  when  the 
Whigs  were  predominant,  had  ventured  to 
pronounce  Stafford  not  guilty,  ventured,  when 
they  were  vanquished  and  helpless,  to  inter- 
cede for  Russell.  At  one  of  the  last  councils 
which  Charles  held  a remarkable  scene  took 
place.  The  charterof  Massachusetts  hadbeen 
forfeited.  A question  arose  how,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  colony  should  be  governed.  Tho 
general  opinion  of  the  board  was  that  the 
whole  power,  legislative  as  well  as  executive, 
should  abide  in  the  crown.  Halifax  took  the 
opposite  side,  and  argued  with  great  energy 
against  absolute  monarchy,  and  in  favour  of 
representative  government.  It  was  vain,  he 
said,  to  think  that  a population,  sprung  from 
the  English  stock,  and  animated  by  English 
feelings,  would  long  bear  to  be  deprived  of 
English  institutions.  Life,  he  exclaimed, 
would  not  be  worth  having  in  a country  where 
liberty  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  one 
despotic  master.  The  duke  of  York  was 
greatly  incensed  by  this  language,  and  re- 
presented to  his  brother  the  danger  of  retain- 
ing in  office  a man  who  appeared  to  be  in- 
fected with  all  the  worst  notions  of  Marvell 
and  Sidney. 

Some  modern  writers  have  blamed  Halifax 
for  continuing  in  the  ministry  while  he  disap- 
proved of  the.  manner  in  which  both  domes- 


tic and  foreign  affairs  were  conducted.  But 
this  censure  Is  unjust.  Indeed  it  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  the  word  ministry,  in  the  sense 
in  which  wo  use  it,  was  then  unknown,  (t) 
Tho  thing  itself  did  not  exist;  for  it  belongs 
to  an  age  in  which  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  fully  established.  At  present  the 
chief  servants  of  the  crown  form  one  body. 
They  are  understood  to  be  on  terms  of  friendly 
confidence  with  each  other,  and  to  agree  as 
to  the  main  principles  on  which  the  executive 
administration  ought  to  be  conducted.  If  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  arises  among 
them,  it  is  easily  compromised  ; but,  if  one 
of  them  differs  from  the  rest  on  a vital  point, 
it  is  his  duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains 
his  office,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for 
steps  which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his  col- 
leagues from  taking.  In  tho  seventeenth 
century,  the  heads  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  administration  were  bound  together  in 
no  such  partnership.  Each  of  them  was  ac- 
countable for  his  own  acts,  for  the  use  w hich 
he  made  ol  his  own  official  seal,  for  the 
documents  which  he  signed,  for  the  coun- 
sel which  he  gave  to  the  king.  No  statesman 
was  held  answerable  for  what  he  had  not 
himself  done,  or  induced  others  to  do.  If  he 
took  care  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was 
wrong,  and  if,  when  consulted,  he  recom- 
mended what  was  right,  he  was  blameless. 
It  would  have  been  thought  strange  scrupu- 
losity in  him  to  quit  his  post,  because  his  ad- 
vice as  to  matters  not  strictly  within  his  own 
department  was  not  taken  by  his  master ; to 
leave  the  board  of  Admiralty,  for  example, 
because  the  finances  were  in  disorder,  or  tho 
board  of  Treasury,  because  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  kingdom  were  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means 
unusual  to  seo  in  high  office,  at  the  same 
time,  men  who  avowedly  differed  from  one 
another  as  widely  as  evor  Pulteney  differed 
from  Walpole,  or  Fox  from  Hilt. 

The  moderate  and  constitutional  counsels 
of  Halifax  were  timidly  and  feebly  seconded 
by  Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford,  who  had 
lately  been  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
The  character  of  Guildford  has  been  drawn  at 
full  length  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  a most 
intolerant  Tory,  a most  affected  and  pedantic 
writer,  but  a vigilant  observer  of  all  those 
minute  circumstances  which  throw  light  on 
the  dispositions  of  men.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  biographer,  though  he  was  under 
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the  influence  of  the  strongest  fraternal  par- 
tiality, and  though  he  was  evidently  anxious 
to  produce  a flattering  likeness,  was  yet  un- 
ablo  to  portray  the  lord  keeper  otherwise  than 
as  the  most  ignoble  of  mankind.  Yet  the  in- 
tellect of  Guildford  was  clear,  his  industry 
great,  his  proficiency  in  letters  and  science 
respectable,  and  his  legal  learning  more  than 
respectable.  His  faults  were  selfishness,  cow- 
ardice, and  meanness.  He  was  not  insensible 
to  the  power  of  female  beauty,  nor  averse 
from  excess  in  wine.  Yet  neither  wino  nor 
beauty  could  ever  seduce  the  cautious  and 
frugal  libertine,  even  in  his  earliest  youth, 
into  one  fit  of  indiscreet  generosity.  Though 
of  noble  descent,  ho  rose  in  his  profession  by 
paying  ignominious  homage  to  all  who  pos- 
sessed influence  in  the  courts.  He  became 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  as 
such  was  party  to  some  of  (he  foulest  judicial 
murders  recorded  in  our  history.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  from  the  first  that 
Oates  and  Bedloowero  impostors;  but  the  par- 
liament and  the  country  were  greatly  excited; 
the  government  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  ; 
and  North  was  not  a man  to  risk  a good  place 
for  tho  sako  of  justice  and  humanity.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  he  was  in  secret  drawing  up 
a refutation  of  the  whole  romance  of  the  Po- 
pish plot,  he  declared  in  public  that  the  truth 
of  the  story  was  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  heaven, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  browbeat,  from  the 
seat  of  judgment,  tho  unfortunate  Roman  Ca- 
tholics who  were  arraigned  before  him  for 
their  lives.  He  had  at  length  reached  the 
highest  post  in  the  law.  But  a lawyer  who, 
after  many  years  devotod  to  professional  la- 
bour, engages  in  politics  for  the  first  lime  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  seldom  distin- 
guishes himself  as  a statesman,  and  Guild- 
ford was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
He  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his  deficiencies, 
that  he  never  attended  the  meetings  of  his 
colleagues  on  foreign  affairs.  Even  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  own  profession  his  opi- 
nion had  loss  weight  at  the  council  board 
than  that  of  any  man  who  has  over  held  the 
great  seal.  Such  as  his  influence  was,  how- 
ever, he  used  it,  as  far  as  he  dared,  on  the 
side  of  the  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was  Law- 
rence Hyde,  who  had  recently  been  created 
Earl  of  Rochester.  Of  all  Tories,  Rochester 
was  the  most  intolerant  and  uncompromising. 
The  moderate  members  of  his  party  com- 
plained that  the  whole  patronage  of  tho  Trea- 
sury, while  he  was  first  commissioner  there, 


went  to  noisy  zealots,  whose  only  claim  to 
promotion  was  that  they  were  always  drink- 
ing confusion  to  Whiggory,  and  lighting 
bonfires  to  burn  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  Duko 
of  York,  pleased  with  a spirit  which  so  much 
resembled  his  own,  supported  his  brother-in- 
law  passionately  and  obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to  sur- 
mount and  supplant  each  other  kept  the  court 
in  incessant  agitation.  Halifax  pressed  the 
king  to  summon  a parliament,  to  grant  a ge- 
neral amnesty,  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of 
all  share  in  the  government,  to  recall  Mon- 
mouth from  banishmont,  to  break  with  Lewis, 
and  to  form  a close  union  w ith  Holland  on  tho 
principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  Duke 
of  York,  on  the  other  hand,  dro.idod  the 
meeting  of  a parliament,  regarded  the  van- 
quished Whjgs  with  undiminished  haired, 
still  flattered  himself  that  tho  design  formed 
nearly  fifteen  years  before  at  Dover  might  be 
accomplished,  daily  represented  to  his  brother 
the  impropriety  of  suffering  one  who  was  at 
heart  a republican  to  hold  the  privy  seal,  and 
strongly  recommended  Rochester  for  the  great 
place  of  lord  treasurer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  struggling, 
Godolphin,  cautious,  silent,  and  laborious, 
observed  a neutrality  between  them.  Sun- 
derland, with  his  usual  restless  perfidy,  in- 
trigued against  them  both.  He  had  been 
turned  out  of  office  in  disgrace  fur  having 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but  had 
made  his  peace  by  employing  the  good  offices 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  by  cring- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  once  more 
secretary  of  state. 

Nor  was  Lewis  negligent  or  inactive.  Every 
thing  at  that  moment  favoured  his  designs. 
He  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  German 
empire,  which  was  then  contending  against 
the  Turks  on  the  Danube.  Holland  could  not, 
unsupported,  venture  to  oppose  him.  He  was 
therefore  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  ambition 
and  insolence  without  restraint.  He  seized 
Dixmude  and  Courtray.  Ho  bombarded 
Luxembourg.  He  exacted  from  the  republic 
of  Genoa  the  most  humiliating  submissions. 
The  power  of  France  at  that  time  reached  a 
higher  point  than  it  ever  before  or  ever  after 
attained,  during  the  ten  centuries  which  se- 
parated tho  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  tho 
reign  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not  easy  to  say 
where  her  acquisitions  would  stop,  if  only 
England  could  be  kept  in  a state  of  vassalage. 
The  first  object  of  the  court  of  Versailles  was 
therefore  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a parlia- 
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meat  and  the  reconciliation  of  English  parties. 
For  this  end  bribes,  promises,  and  menaces 
were  unsparingly  employed.  Charles  was 
sometimes  allured  by  the  hope  of  a subsidy, 
and  sometimes  frightened  by  being  told  that, 
if  he  convoked  the  Houses,  the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Dover  should  lie  published. 
Several  privy  councillors  were  bought ; and 
attempts  were  made  to  buy  Halifax,  but  in 
vain.  When  he  had  been  found  incorrup- 
tible, all  the  art  and  influence  of  tho  French 
ombassy  were  employed  to  drive  him  from 
office  ; but  his  polished  wit  and  his  various 
accomplishments  hod  made  him  so  agreeable 
to  his  master,  that  the  design  failed.  (1) 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  standing  on 
the  defensive.  He  openly  accused  Rochester 
of  malversation.  An  inquiry  look  place.  It 
appearo  ! tbat  forty  thousand  pmyids  bail  been 
lost  to  the  public  by  tho  mismanagement  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence 
of  this  discovery  he  was  not  only  forced  to 
relinquish  his  hopes  of  the  white  staff,  but 
was  removed  from  the  direction  of  the  finances 
to  the  more  dignified  hut  less  lucrative  and 
important  post  of  lord  president.  “ I have 
seen  poople  kicked  down  stairs  before,”  said 
Halifax ; “ but  my  lord  Rochester  ls  the  first 
person  that  I ever  saw  kicked  up  stairs." 
Godolphin,  now  a peer,  became  first  com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  continued.  The 
event  depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  Charles ; 
and  Charles  could  not  come  to  a decision.  In 
his  perplexity  he  prom.S"d  everything  to 
everybody.  He  would  stand  by  France ; he 
would  break  with  France ; he  would  never 
meet  another  parliament ; he  would  order 
writs  for  a parliament  to  be  issued  without 
delay.  He  assured  the  Duke  of  York  that 
Halifax  should  bo  dismissed  from  office,  and 
Halifax  that  the  duke  should  be  sent  to  Scot- 
land. In  public  he  affected  implacable  resent- 
mont  against  Monmouth,  and  in  private 
conveyed  to  Monmouth  assurances  of  unaltor- 

(<)  Lord  Preston,  w ho  was  envoy  at  Paris,  wrote 
thence  to  Halifax  os  follows  : — “ I find  that  your 
lordship  tics  still  under  the  same  misfor!  unc  of  being 
no  favourite  to  this  court;  and  N.  Rarilion  dare  not 
do  you  the  honour  to  shine  upon  you,  since  tiis  master 
frowneth.  They  know  very  well  your  lordship’s 
qualiUrations,  which  make  them  fear  and  conse- 
quently hate  you  ; and  tie  assured,  my  lord,  if  all 
their  strength  can  send  you  to  RutTord,  tt  shall  he 
employed  for  that  end.  Two  things,  I hear,  they 
particularly  object  against  you,  your  secrecy,  and 
your  being  incapable  of  being  corrupted.  Against 
these  two  things  I know  they  have  declared/’  The 
date  of  the  letter  is  October  s,  a.  s.,  IMS. 


able  affection.  How  long,  if  tho  king’s  life 
had  been  protracted,  his  hesitation  might 
have  lasted,  and  what  would  have  been  his 
resolve,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Early  in 
the  year  1685,  w'hile  hostile  parties  were 
anxiously  awaiting  his  determination,  he 
died,  and  a new  scene  opened.  In  a few 
months  the  excesses  of  iho  government  obli- 
terated the  impression  whicli  had  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  op- 
position. The  violent  reaction  which  had  laid 
the  Whig  party  prostrale  was  followed  by  a 
still  more  violent  reaction  in  the  opposite 
direction ; and  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  indi- 
cated that  the  groat  conflict  between  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the 
parliament  was  about  to  be  brought  to  a final 
issue. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

1 intend,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  England  was  at  the 
time  when  the  crown  passed  from  Charles  the 
Second  to  his  brother.  Such  a description, 
composed  from  scanty  and  dispersed  mate- 
rials, must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  Yet 
it  may  perhaps  correct  some  false  notions 
which  would  make  the  subsequent  narrative 
unintelligible  or  uninstructive. 

If  we  would  study  with  profit  the  history 
of  our  ancestors,  we  must  be  constantly  on 
our  guard  against  that  delusion  whicli  llie 
well-known  names  of  families,  places,  and  of- 
fices naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget 
that  the  country  of  which  we  read  was  a very 
different  country  from  that  in  which  we  live. 
In  every  experimental  science  there  is  a ten- 
dency towards  perfection.  Jn  every  human 
being  there  is  a wish  to  ameliorate  his  ow>n 
condition.  These  two  principles  have  often 
sufficed,  even  when  counteracted  by  great 
public  calamities  and  by  bad  institutions,  to 
carry  civilisation  rapidly  forward.  No  ordi- 
nary misfortune,  no  ordinary  misgovermnent, 
will  do  so  much  to  make  a nation  wretched, 
as  the  constant  progress  of  physical  know- 
ledge and  tho  constant  effort  of  every  man  to 
bettor  himself  will  do  to  make  a nation  pros- 
perous. It  has  often  been  found  that  profuse 
expenditure,  heavy  taxation,  absurd  com- 
mercial restrictions,  corrupt  tribunals,  dis- 
astrous wars,  seditions,  persecutions,  confla- 
grations, inundations,  huve  not  been  able  to 
destroy  capital  so  fast  as  the  exertions  of  pri- 
vate citizens  have  been  able  to  create  it.  It 
can  easily  be  proved  that,  in  our  own  land, 
the  national  wealth  has,  during  at  least  sic 
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centuries,  boon  almost  uninterruptodly  in- 
creasing; that  it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors 
than  under  the  Plantagenets ; that  it  was 
greater  under  th»  Stuarts  than  under  the 
Tudors ; that,  in  spite  of  battles,  sieges,  and 
confiscations,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the 
Restoration  than  on  the  day  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met ; that,  in  spile  of  maladmi- 
nistration, of  extravagance,  of  public  bank- 
ruptcy, of  two  costly  and  unsuccessful  wars, 
of  thu  pestilence  and  of  the  fire,  it  was  greater 
on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second 
than  on  the  day  of  his  restoration.  This 
progress,  having  continued  during  many  ages, 
became  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  portentously  rapid,  and 
has  proceeded,  during  the  nineteenth,  with 
accelerated  velocity.  In  consequence,  partly 
of  our  geographical  and  partly  of  our  moral 
position,  we  have,  duringseveral  generations, 
been  exempt  from  evils  w hich  have  elsewhere 
impeded  the  efforts  and  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  industry.  While  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been  tho 
theatre  of  bloody  and  devastating  wars,  no 
hostile  standard  has  been  seen  hero  but  as  a 
trophy.  While  revolutions  have  taken  place 
all  around  us,  our  government  has  never  once 
been  subverted  by  violence.  During  a hun- 
dred years  there  has  boon  in  our  Island  no 
tumult  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called  an 
insurrection.  The  law  hus  never  been  borne 
down  either  by  popular  fury  or  by  regal  ty- 
ranny. Public  credit  has  been  held  sacred. 
The  administration  of  justice  has  been  pure. 
Even  in  times  which  might  by  Englishmen 
bo  justly  called  evil  limes,  we  have  enjoyed 
what  almost  every  other  nation  in  the  world 
would  huvo  considered  as  an  ample  measure 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Every  man 
has  felt  onlire  confidence  that  the  statu 
would  protect  him  in  the  possession  of 
what  had  been  earned  by  his  diligence  and 
hoarded  by  his  self-denial.  Under  the  be- 
nignant influence  of  peace  and  liberty, 
science  has  flourished,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  practical  purposes  on  a scale  never 
before  known.  The  consequence  is  (hat  a 
change  to  which  the  history  of  the  old  world 
furnishes  no  parallel  has  taken  place  in  our 
country'.  Could  the  England  of  16H3  be,  by 
some  magical  process,  set  before  our  eyes, 
we  should  not  know  ono  landscape  in  a hun- 
dred or  one  building  in  ten  thousand.  Tho 
country  gentleman  would  not  recognise  his 
own  fields.  The  inhabitant  of  the  town  would 
not  recognise  his  own  street.  Everything 


has  been  changed,  but  tho  great  features  of 
nature,  and  a few'  massive  and  durable  works 
of  human  art.  We  might  lind  out  Snowdon 
and  Windermere,  tho  Cheddar  Cliffs  and 
Beachy  Head.  We  might  lind  out  here  and 
there  a Norman  minster,  or  a castle  which 
witnessed  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  But,  with 
such  rare  exceptions,  everything  would  be 
strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of  square 
milos  which  are  now  rich  corn  land  and  mea- 
dow, intersected  by  green  hedgerows,  and 
doited  with  villages  and  pleasant  country 
seals,  would  appear  as  moors  overgrow  n w i ill 
furze,  or  fens  abandoned  to  wild  ducks.  We 
should  see  straggling  lulls  built  of  wood  and 
covered  with  thatch  where  we  now  see  manu- 
facturing towns  and  seaports  renowned  to  the 
farlh  st  ends  of  tho  world.  The  capital  itself 
would  shrink  to  dimensions  not  much  exceed- 
ing those  of  its  present  suburb  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames.  Not  less  strange  to  us  would 
bo  the  garb  and  manners  of  tho  people,  the 
furniture  and  the  equipages,  tho  interior  of 
thu  shops  and  dwellings.  Such  a change  in 
the  state  of  a nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as 
well  entitled  to  the  notice  of  an  historian  ns  any 
change  of  thu  dynasty  or  of  the  ministry. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who 
wishes  to  form  a correct  notion  of  the  state 
of  a community  at  a given  lime  must  bo  to 
ascertain  of  how  many  persons  that  commu- 
nity then  consisted.  Unfortunately  the  popu- 
lation of  England  in  Iftio  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  perfect  accuracy.  For  no  great 
state  had  then  adop'o.i  the  wise  course  of  pe- 
riodically numbering  the  people.  All  men 
were  left  to  conjecture  for  themselves  ; and, 
as  they  generally  conjectured  without  ex- 
amining facts,  and  under  the  influence  of 
strong  passions  and  prejudices,  their  guesses 
were  often  ludicrously  absurd.  Even  intelli- 
gent Londoners  ordinarily  talked  of  London 
as  containing  several  millions  of  souls.  It  was 
conlldently  asserted  by  many  that,  during  the 
thirty-live  years  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  and  the 
Restoration,  the  population  of  the  oily  had 
increased  by  two  millions.  (1)  Even  while 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  and  fire  were  re- 
cent, it  was  liic  fashion  to  say  that  the  capital 
still  had  a million  and  a half  of  inhabit- 
ants. (2)  Some  persons,  disgusted  by  thus 

(I:  Observations  on  the  ttttli  of  Mortality,  by  Cap- 
tain John  Gr.iunt  Sir  William  Petty!,  chap.  xi. 

(i)  **  She  doth  comprehend 

Full  fifteen  hundred  thousand  which  do  spend1 

Their  days  within."— Great  Britain's  Beauty,  l«7t. 
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exaggerations,  ran  violently  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Thus  Isaac  Vossius,  a man  of  un- 
doubted parts  and  learning,  strenuously 
maintained  that  there  weio  only  two  millions 
of  human  beings  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  taken  together.  (1) 

We  are  not,  however,  left  without  the 
means  of  correcting  tho  wild  blunders  into 
which  some  minds  were  hurried  by  national 
vanity  and  others  by  a morbid  love  of  para- 
dox. There  are  extant  three  computations 
which  seom  to  be  entitled  to  peculiar  atten- 
tion. They  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other ; they  proceed  on  different  principles  i 
and  yet  there  is  little  difference  in  the  results. 

One  of  these  computations  was  made  in  the 
year  1696  by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  herald, 
a political  arithmetician  of  great  acuteness 
and  judgment  The  basis  of  his  calculations 
was  the  number  of  houses  returned  in  1690 
by  the  officers  who  made  the  last  collection 
of  the  hearth  money.  Tho  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  was  that  the  population  of  F.ngland 
was  nearly  five  millions  and  a half.  (2) 

About  the  some  time  King  William  the 
Third  was  desirous  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive strength  ol  the  religions  sects  into  which 
the  community  was  divided.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted  ; and  reports  were  laid  before  him 
from  all  the  dioceses  of  tho  realm.  According 
to  these  reports  the  number  of  his  English 
subjects  must  have  been  about  five  million 
two  hundred  thousand.  (3) 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an 
actuary  of  eminent  skill,  subjected  the  an- 
cient parochial  registers  to  all  tho  tests  which 
the  modern  improvements  in  statistical  science 
enabled  him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was  that, 
at  the  close  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  the 
population  of  England  was  a little  under  five 
million  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  (f) 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without 
concert  by  different  persons  from  different 

(I)  Isaac  Voaaius,  De  Itagniludine  Urbium  Sina- 
rum,  leas.  Vowlim,  at  we  learn  from  St.  Evremond, 
talked  on  this  subject  oftener  and  longer  than  fa- 
shionable circles  cared  to  listen. 

(1)  King's  Natural  and  Political  Observations, 
<63e.  This  valuable  treatise,  which  ought  to  be  read 
as  the  author  wrote  it,  and  not  as  garbled  by  Dave- 
nant,  wilt  be  found  in  some  editions  of  Chalmers’s 
Estimate. 

(3)  Dalrympte's  Appendix  to  Part  II., Book  I.  The 
practice  of  reckoning  the  population  by  sects  was 
iong  fashionable.  Gulliver  says  of  the  king  of  Brob- 
dlgnag,  “He  laughed  at  my  odd  arithmetic,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  call  it,  in  reckoning  the  numbers  of 
our  people  by  a computation  drawn  from  the  several 
sects  among  us  In  religion  and  politics.” 

(»)  Preface  to  the  Population  Returns  of  ISM . 


sets  of  materials,  the  highest,  which  is  that  of 
King,  does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is 
that  of  Finlaison,  by  one  twelfth.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  confidence  pronounco  that, 
when  James  the  Second  reigned,  England 
contained  between  five  million  and  five  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  On 
the  veryhighest  supposition  she  then  had  less 
than  one  third  of  her  present  population,  and 
less  than  three  times  the  population  which  is 
now  collected  in  her  gigantic  capital. 

The  increase  of  the  people  has  been  great 
in  every  pari  of  tho  kingdom,  but  generally 
much  greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the’ 
southern  shires.  In  truth  a large  pari  of  the 
country  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the 
eighteenth  cenlury,  in  a stato  of  barbarism. 
Physical  and  moral  causes  had  concurred  to 
prevent  civilisation  from  spreading  lo  that 
region.  The  air  was  inclement ; the  soil  was 
generally  such  as  required  skilful  and  indus- 
trious cultivation  ; and  there  could  bo  little 
skill  or  industry  in  a tract  which  was  often 
the  theatro  of  war,  and  which,  even  when 
there  was  nominal  peace,  was  constantly  de- 
solated by  bands  of  Scottish  marauders.  Before 
tho  union  of  the  two  British  crowns,  and  long 
after  that  union,  there  was  ns  great  a diffe- 
rence between  Middlesex  and  Northumber- 
land as  there  now  is  between  Massachusetts 
and  the  settlements  of  those  squatters  who, 
far  to  the  west  of  tho  Mississippi,  administer 
a rude  justice  with  tho  rifle  and  the  dagger. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  traces 
left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage  were  still 
distinctly  perceptible,  many  miles  south  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  in  the 
lawless  manners  of  the  people.  There  was 
still  a large  class  of  mosstroopers,  whose  call- 
ing was  to  plunder  dwellings  and  to  drive 
away  wholo  hords  of  cattle.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary, soon  after  the  Bostoralion,  to  enact 
laws  of  great  severity  for  the  prevention  of 
these  outrages.  The  magistrates  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland  were  authorised  to 
raise  bands  of  armed  men  for  the  defence  of 
property  and  order  ; and  provision  was  mado 
for  meeting  the  expense  of  those  levies  by 
local  taxation.  (1)  Tho  parishes  were  re- 
quired lo  keep  bloodhounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  the  freebooters.  Many  old 
men  who  were  living  in  the  middle  of  tho 
eighteenth  century  could  well  retnembor  the 
time  when  those  ferocious  dogs  were  com- 
et) Statutes  <4  Car.  It.,  c.  ti ; t»  and  19  Car.  U„  o. 
3;  n and  30  Car.  II., «.  t. 
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mon.  (1)  Yet,  even  with  such  auxiliaries,  it 
was  often  found  impossible  to  track  the  rob- 
bers to  their  retreats  among  the  hills  and  mo- 
rasses. For  the  geography  of  that  wild 
country  was  very  imperfectly  known.  Even 
after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  the 
path  over  the  fells  from  Borrowdale  to  Ra- 
venglas  was  still  a secret  carefully  kept  by  the 
dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  probably  in  their 
youth  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by 
that  road.  (2)  The  seats  of  the  gentry  and 
the  larger  farm-houses  were  fortilied.  Oxen 
were  penned  at  night  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing battlements  of  the  residence,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Peel.  The  in- 
mates slept  with  arms  at  their  sides.  Huge 
Slones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  to 
crush  and  scald  the  plunderer  who  might 
venture  to  assail  tho  little  garrison.  No  tra- 
veller ventured  into  that  country  without 
making  his  will.  The  judges  on  circuit,  with 
the  whole  body  of  barristers,  attorneys, 
clerks,  and  serving  men,  rode  on  horseback 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  armed  and  es- 
corted by  a strong  guard  under  the  command 
of  the  sheriffs.  It  was  necessary  to  carry 
provisions ; for  the  country  was  a wilderness 
which  afforded  no  supplies.  The  spot  where 
the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine,  under  an  im- 
mense oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Tho  irre- 
gular vigour  with  which  criminal  justice  was 
administered  shocked  observers  whose  life  had 
been  passed  in  more  tranquil  districts.  Ju- 
ries, animated  by  hatred  and  by  a sense  of 
common  danger,  convicted  housebreakers  and 
cattle-stealers  with  the  promptitude  of  a court 
martial  in  a mutiny  ; and  the  convicts  were 
hurried  by  scores  to  the  gallows.  (3)  Within 
the  memory  of  some  who  are  still  living,  the 
sportsman  who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game 
to  the  sources  of  the  Tyne  found  the  heaths 
round  Kceldar  Castle  peopled  by  a race  scarce- 
ly less  savage  than  the  Indians  of  California, 
and  heard  w ith  surprise  the  half-naked  wo- 
men chaunting  a wild  measure,  while  the 
men  with  brandished  dirks  danced  a war 
dance.  (A) 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  esta- 
blished on  the  border.  In  the  train  of  peace 
came  industry  and  all  the  arts  of  life.  Mean- 
while it  was  discovered  that  the  regions  north 

(I)  Kicolson  and  Bourne,  Discourse  on  the  Ancient 
State  of  the  Border,  1777. 

(S)  Gray’s  Journal  of  aTour  in  the  Lakes,  Oct.  a.  4 yea. 

(3)  North’s  Life  of  Guildford  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Cumberland,  parish  ofBrampton. 

(*)SeeSlr  Walter  Scott’s  Journal,  Oct,  T,  tW7,  In 
his  Life  by  Hr.  Lockhart. 


of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal  beds  a 
source  of  wealth  far  more  precious  than  the 
gold  mines  of  Peru.  It  was  found  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  almost  every 
manufacture  might  be  most  profitably  car- 
ried on.  A constant  stream  of  emigrants 
began  to  roll  northward.  It  appeared  by  the 
returns  of  1R4I  that  the  ancient  archiepis- 
copal  province  of  York  contained  two  se- 
venths of  the  population  of  England.  At  the 
time  of  the  revolution  that  province  was  be- 
lieved to  contain  only  one  seventh  of  the  po- 
pulation. (I)  In  Lancashire  the  number  of 
inhabitants  appears  to  have  increased  nine- 
fold, while  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  North- 
amptonshire it  has  hardly  doubled.  (2) 

Of  the  taxation  wc  can  speak  with  more 
confidence  and  precision  than  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  revenue  of  England,  when  Charles 
the  Second  died,  was  small,  when  compared 
with  the  resources  which  she  even  then  pos- 
sessed, or  with  the  sums  which  were  raised 
by  the  governments  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  had,  front  the  time  of  the  Re- 
storation, been  almost  constantly  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  the  national  riches ; yet 
it  was  little  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  hardly 
one  fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt  was  the 
excise,  which,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles,  produced  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  clear  of  all  deductions. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amounted  in 
tho  same  year  to  five  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  These  burdens  did  not  lie 
very  heavy  on  the  nation.  The  tax  on  chirn- 
noys,  though  less  productive,  raised  far  louder 
murmurs.  The  discontent  excited  by  direct 
imposts  is,  indeed,  almost  always  out  of  pro- 
portion lo  the  quantity  of  money  which  they 
bring  into  the  Exchequer ; and  the  tax  on 
chimneys  was,  even  among  direct  imposts, 
peculiarly  odious,  for  it  could  be  levied  only 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  of  such 
visits  the  English  have  always  been  impatient 
to  a degree  which  ihe  people  of  other  coun- 
trios can  but  faintly  conceive.  The  poorer 
householders  were  frequently  unable  lo  pay 

(4)  Oalrvmple,  Appendix  to  Part  It.,  Book  I.  The 
return!  of  tbe  hearth  money  lead  to  nearly  the  same 
conclusion.  The  hearths  in  the  province  of  York 
were  not  m sixth  of  the  hearthi  of  England. 

(*)  1 do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  strict  accuracy 
here ; but  1 believe  that  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  tbe  last  returns  of  p earth  money 
in  Ihe  reign  of  William  the  Third  with  the  census  of 
iskt,  wilt  come  to  a conclusion  not  very  different 
from  mine. 
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their  hearth  money  to  the  day.  When  this 
happened,  their  furniture  was  distrained 
without  merey : for  the  tax  was  farmed ; and 
a farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  ail  creditors,  prover- 
bially the  most  rapacious.  The  collectors 
were  loudly  accused  of  performing  their  un- 
popular duty  with  harshness  and  insolence. 
It  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  at 
the  threshold  of  a cottage,  the  chiidron  began 
to  wail,  and  the  old  women  ran  to  hide  their 
earthenware.  Nay,  the  single  bed  of  a poor 
family  had  sometimus  been  carried  away  and 
sold.  The  net  annual  receipt  from  this  tax 
was  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  (t) 

When  to  the  three  great  sources  of  income 
which  have  been  mentioned  we  add  the  royal 
domains,  then  far  more  extensive  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  which  had 
not  yet  been  surrendered  to  the  Church,  the 
duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  for- 
feitures and  the  tines,  we  shall  find  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  about  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  revenue  had  been 
granted  to  Charles  for  life;  and  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  lay  it  out  exactly  as  ho  thought  (it. 
Whatever  he  could  save  by  retrenching  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  departments  was  on 
addition  to  his  privy  purse.  Of  the  Post  Of- 
fice. more  will  hereafter  be  said.  The  profits 
of  that  establishment  had  been  appropriated 
by  parliament  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  king’s  revenue  was,  or  rather  ought  to 
have  been,  charged  with  the  payment  of 
about  eighty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  the 

(I)  There  arc.  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  some  hoi- 
lads  of  that  arc  on  the  chimney  money.  I will  give 
a specimen  or  two : 

“ The  good  old  dames,  whenever  they  the  chimney 
man  espied. 

Unto  their  nooks  they  haste  away,  thetr  pots  and 
pipkins  hide. 

Tlicre  is  not  one  old  dame  in  ten,  and  search  the 
nation  through. 

But,  if  you  talk  of  chimney  men,  will  spare  a curse 
or  two." 

Again,— 

" Like  plundering  soldiers  they'd  enter  the  door. 

And  make  a distress  on  (tie  goods  of  the  poor. 

While  frighted  poor  children  distractedly  cried  ; 

This  nothing  abated  their  insolent  pride.” 

Ill  the  Hritisli  Museum  (here  arc  doggrel  verses 
composed  on  the  same  subjeclaud  in  Uui  sumo  spirit : 

“ Or,  If  through  poverty  it  be  not  paid, 

For  cruelty  to  tear  away  tiie  single  bed. 

On  which  the  poor  man  rests  bis  weary  head. 

At  once  deprives  him  of  his  rest  and  bread.” 

I tale  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  occurs,  of 
acknowledging  most  uratefully  Uie  kind  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  Master  and  Vieemasler  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  gave  me  access  u>  the  va- 
luable collections  of  Pepys . 


interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Cabal,  While  Danby 
was  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  the  creditors 
had  received  their  dividends,  though  not  with 
the  strict  punctuality  of  modern  times ; bit 
those  who  had  succeeded  him  at  the  Treasury 
had  been  less  expert,  or  less  solicitous  to 
maintain  public  faith.  Since  the  victory  won 
by  the  court  over  the  Whigs,  not  n farthing 
had  been  paid ; and  no  redress  was  granted 
to  the  sufferers,  till  a new  dynasty  had  esta- 
blished a new  system.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  imagine  that  the  device 
of  meeting  Iho  exigencies  of  the  state  by  loans 
was  imported  into  our  island  by  William  the 
Third.  From  a period  of  immemorial  anti- 
quity it  had  been  the  practice  of  every  Eng- 
lish government  to  cuutract  debts.  What 
(ho  Revolution  introduced  was  the  practice  of 
honestly  paying  them.  (!) 

lty  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it  was 
possible  to  make  an  income  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  with  some  occa- 
sional help  from  France,  support  the  neces- 
sary charges  of  the  government  and  tho 
wasteful  expenditure  of  tho  court.  For  that 
load  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
finances  of  the  great  continental  stab's  was 
here  scarcely  felt.  In  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  armies,  such  as  Heury 
tho  Fourth  and  Philip  the  Second  had  never 
employed  in  time  of  war,  were  kept  up  in  the 
midst  of  peace.  Bastions  and  ravelins  were 
every  where  rising,  constructed  on  principles 
unknown  to  Parma  or  Spinola.  Stores  of  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  were  accumulated, 
such  as  even  Richelieu,  whom  the  preceding 
generation  had  regarded  as  a worker  of  pro- 
digies, would  have  pronounced  fabulous.  No 
man  could  journey  many  leagues  in  those 
countries  without  hearing  the  drums  of  a re- 
giment on  march,  or  being  challenged  by  the 
sentinels  on  tho  drawbridge  of  a fortress. 
In  our  island,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible 
to  live  long  and  to  travel  far,  without  being 
once  reminded,  by  any  martial  sight  or  sound, 
that  the  defence  of  nations  had  become  a 
science  and  a calling.  The  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age  had  probably  never  seen  a company  of 
regular  soldiers.  Of  the  cities  which,  in  tho 
civil  war,  luid  valiantly  repelled  hostile  ar- 
mies, scarce  one  W8s  now  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a siege.  The  gates  stood  open  night  and 

(l  'i  M v chief  authorities  for  this  Unancial  statement 
will  be  found  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  March  I, 
ami  Marcli  ao,  ulus-*. 
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day.  The  ditches  were  dry.  The  ramparts 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  were 
repaired  only  that  tho  townsfolk  might  have 
a pleasant  walk  on  summer  evenings.  Of  the 
old  baronial  keeps  many  had  been  shattered 
by  the  cannon  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and 
la>  in  heaps  of  ruin,  overgrown  with  ivy. 
Those  which  remained  had  lost  their  martial 
character,  and  were  now  rural  palaces  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  moats  wore  turned  into 
preserves  of  carp  and  pike.  The  mounds  were 
plained  with  fragrant  shrubs,  through  which 
spiral  walks  ran  upto  summer  housesadurned 
with  mirrors  und  paintings.(i)  There  was 
still  to  be  seen,  on  (he  capes  of  tho  sea  co.ist, 
and  on  many  inland  hills,  tall  posts,  sur- 
mounted by  barrels.  Once  these  barrels  had 
been  filled  w ith  pitch.  Watchmen  had  been  set 
round  them  in  seasons  of  danger,  and,  within 
a few  hours  after  a Spanish  sail  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  channel,  or  after  a thousand 
Scottish  mosstroopers  had  crossed  the  Tweed, 
the  signal  fires  were  blazing  fifty  miles  off, 
and  whole  counties  w ere  rising  in  anus.  Rut 
many  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  beacons 
had  been  lighted,  and  they  were  regarded  ra- 
ther as  curious  relics  of  ancient  nuinners  than 
as  parts  of  a machinery  necessary  to  tho  safety 
of  the  stale. ,2) 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recognised 
was  the  militia.  That  force  had  been  remo- 
dollcd  by  tw  o acts  of  parliament  passed  shortly 
after  tlie  Restoration.  Every  man  who  pos- 
sessed five  hundred  pounds  o-year  derived 
from  land,  or  six  thousand  pounds  of  personal 
estate,  was  bound  to  provide,  equip,  and  pay, 
at  his  own  charge,  one  horseman.  Every 
roan  who  had  fifty  pounds  a-yoar  derived  from 
land,  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  personal  es- 
tate, was  charged  in  like  manner  with  one 
pikoman  or  musketeer.  Smaller  proprietors 
were  joined  together  in  a kind  of  society,  for 
which  our  language  does  not  afford  a special 
name,  but  which  an  Athenian  would  have 
callod  a Synteleia  ; ond  each  society  was  re- 
quired to  furnish,  according  to  its  means,  a 
horse  soldier  or  a foot  soldier.  The  whole 
number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  thus  main- 
tained was  popularly  estimated  at  a hundred 
Mid  thirty  thousand  men.  (8; 

The  king  w as.  by  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Ihe  realm,  and  by  the  recent  and  solemn 
acknowledgment  both  houses  of  parliament, 

(1 1 See  for  example  the  picture  of  the  mound  at 
Marlborough,  in  SUlkeley'*  ltinerarlnm  Curiosum. 

CS)  Cliamtwrlayoe’s  Stale  of  Kngland,d6M. 

(1X3  aud  u Car.,  11.  e.  13  Car.  U.,  c.  ».  Cham- 
ber laync*  State  of  England,  lost 


the  sole  captain-general  of  this  largo  force. 
The  lords  lieutenants  and  their  deputies  held 
the  command  under  him,  and  appointed  meet- 
ings for  drilling  and  inspection.  The  time 
occupied  by  such  meetings,  however,  was  not 
to  exceed  fourteen  days  in  one  year.  The 
juslioes  of  the  peace  were  authorised  to  in- 
flict slight  penalties  for  breaches  of  discipline. 
Of  the  ordinary  cost  no  part  was  paid  by  the 
crown;  but  when  Ihe  trainbands  wen1  called 
out  against  an  enemy,  their  subsistence  be- 
came a charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the. 
state,  and  they  were  subject  to  the  utmost  ri- 
gour of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who  looked  on  the  militia 
with  no  friendly  eye.  Men  who  had  travelled 
much  on  Ihe  continent,  who  had  marvelled  at 
the  stern  precision  with  which  every  sentinel 
nieved  and  spoke  in  the  citadels  built  by  Vau- 
ban,  w ho  had  seen  the  mighty  armies  which 
poured  along  all  the  roads  of  Germany  to 
chase  the  Ottoman  from  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
and  who  had  been  dazzled  by  Ihe  well-or- 
dered pomp  of  tho  household  troops  of  Lewis, 
sneered  much  at  tho  way  in  which  the  pea- 
sants of  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  marched 
and  wheeled,  shouldered  muskets  and  ported 
pikes.  The  enemies  of  the  liberties  and  reli- 
gion of  England  looked  with  aversion  on  a 
force  which  could  not,  without  extreme  risk, 
be  employed  against  those  liberties  and  that 
religion,  and  missed  no  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.fi)  En- 
lightened patriots,  when  they  contrasted  these 
rude  levies  with  the  battalions  which,  in  time 
of  war,  a few  hours  might  bring  to  tho  coast 
of  Kent  or  of  Sussex,  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  dangerous  as  it  might  ho  to  keep 
up  a permanent  military  establishment,  it 
might  be  more  dangerous  still  to  stake  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  country  on 
the  result  of  a contest  between  ploughmen 
officered  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  veteran 
warriors  led  by  marshals  of  France.  In  par- 
liament, however,  it  was  necessary  to  express 

(t)Dryden,  In  hit  Onion  and  Ipliitrenia.  expressed, 
witli  lib  usual  keenness  and  energy,  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  fashionable  among  the  sycophants 
of  James  Ihe  Second  : — 

'*  The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms. 

And  raw  In  Helds  the  rude  militia  swarms; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  al  vast  ex- 
pense, 

lu  peace  a charge,  in  war  a weak  defence. 

Stool  once  a moni  h they  niarch,  a blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand 
Thia  was  the  morn  when,  Issuing  on  the  guard, 
brawn  up  in  rank  and  fUe,  they  stood  pie; sired 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a short  essay. 

Then  hasten  tobedruuk.thebusinessof  the  day.’’ 
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such  opinions  with  some  reserve,  for  the  mi- 
litia was  an  institution  eminently  popular. 
Every  reflection  thrown  on  it  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
state,  and  especially  of  that  party  which  was 
distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal  for  monarchy 
and  for  the  Anglican  Church.  The  array  of 
the  counties  was  commanded  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Tory  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
They  were  proud  of  their  military  rank,  and 
considered  an  insult  ofTered  to  the  servico  to 
which  they  belonged  as  offered  to  them- 
selves. They  were  also  perfectly  aware  that 
whatever  was  said  against  a militia  was  said 
in  favour  of  a standing  army,  and  the  name 
of  a standing  army  was  hateful  to  them.  One 
such  army  had  held  dominion  in  England  ; 
and  under  that  dominion  the  king  had  been 
murdered,  the  nobility  degraded,  the  landed 
gentry  plundered,  tho  church  persecuted. 
There  was  scarce  a rural  grandee  who  could 
not  tell  a story  of  wrongs  and  insults  suffered 
by  himself,  or  by  his  father,  at  the  hands  of 
the  parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  Cavalier 
had  seen  half  his  manor-house  blown  up. 
The  hereditary  elms  of  another  had  been 
hewn  down.  A third  could  never  go  into  his 
parish  church  without  being  reminded  by  the 
defaced  scutcheons  and  headless  statues  of  his 
ancestry,  that  Oliver’s  red-coals  had  once 
stabled  their  horses  there.  Tho  consequence 
was  that  those  very  royalists  who  were  most 
ready  to  fight  for  the  king,  themselves 
were  the  last  persons  whom  he  could  ven- 
ture to  ask  for  tho  means  of  hiring  regular 
troops. 

Charles,  however,  had,  a few  months  after 
his  restoration,  begun  to  form  a small  stand- 
ing army.  Ho  felt  that,  without  some  better 
protection  than  that  of  the  trainbands  and 
beefeaters,  his  palace  and  person  would  hardly 
be  secure,  in  tho  vicinity  of  a great  city 
swarming  with  warlike  fifth-monarchy  men 
who  had  just  been  disbanded.  He  therefore, 
careless  and  profuse  as  he  was,  contrived  to 
spare  from  his  pleasures  a sum  sufficient  to 
keep  up  a body  of  guards.  With  tho  increaso 
of  trade  and  of  public  wealth  his  revenues 
increased  ; and  ho  was  thus  enabled,  in  spite 
of  the  occasional  murmurs  and  remonstrances 
of  the  Commons,  to  make  gradual  additions 
to  his  regular  forces.  One  considerable  ad- 
dition was  made  a few  months  before  the 
close  of  his  reign.  The  costly,  useless,  and 
pestilential  settlement  of  Tangier  was  aban- 
doned to  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  around  it ; 
and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  regiment 
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'of  horse  and  two  regiments  of  fool,  was 
brought  to  England. 

The  little  army  thus  formed  by  Charles  the 
Second  was  the  germ  of  that  great  and  re- 
nowned army  which  has,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, marched  triumphant  into  Madrid  and 
Paris,  into  Canton  and  Candahar.  The  Life 
Guards,  who  now  form  two  regiments,  were 
then  distributed  into  three  troops,  each  of 
which  consisted  of  two  hundred  carabineers, 
exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps,  to  which 
the  safely  of  the  king  and  royal  family  was 
confided,  had  a very  peculiar  character.  Even 
the  privates  were  designated  as  gentlemen  of 
the  guard.  Many  of  them  were  of  good  fa- 
milies, and  had  held  commissions  in  the  civil 
war.  Their  pay  was  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
most  favoured  regiment  of  our  lime,  and 
would  in  that  age  have  been  thought  a re- 
spectable provision  for  the  younger  son  of  a 
country  gentleman.  Their  fine  horses,  their 
rich  housings,  their  cuirasses,  and  their  buff 
coats,  adorned  with  ribands,  velvet,  and  gold 
lace,  made  a splendid  appearance  in  St. 
James’s  Park.  A small  body  of  grenadier 
dragoons,  who  came  from  a lower  class 
and  received  lower  pay,  was  attached  to  each 
troop.  Another  body  of  household  cavalry 
distinguished  by  blue  coats  and  cloaks,  and 
still  called  the  Blues,  was  generally  quartered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Near  the 
capital  lay  also  the  corps  which  is  now  de- 
signated as  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons, 
but  which  was  then  the  only  regiment  of  dra- 
goons on  the  English  establishment.  It  had 
recently  been  formed  out  of  the  cavalry  who 
had  returned  from  Tangier.  A single  troop 
of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part  of  any 
regiment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the 
mosstroopers  of  the  border.  For  this  species 
of  scrvico  the  dragoon  was  then  thought  to 
be  peculiarly  qualified.  He  has  since  become 
a mere  horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  he  was  accurately  described  By  Mon- 
tecuculi  as  a foot  soldier  who  used  a horse  only 
in  order  to  arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place 
where  military  sendee  was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of  two 
regiments,  which  were  then,  as  now,  called 
the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  tho 
Coldstream  Guards.  They  generally  did  duty 
near  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s  Palace.  As 
there  were  then  no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the 
Petition  of  Right,  they  could  not  be  quartered 
on  private  families,  they  filled  all  the  ale- 
houses of  Westminster  and  tho  Strand. 
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There  were  fire  other  regiments  of  foot. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Admiral's  Regiment, 
was  especially  destined  to  service  on  board  of 
the  fleet.  The  remaining  four  still  rank  as 
the  first  four  regiments  of  the  line.  Two  of 
these  represented  two  bands  which  had  long 
sustained  on  the  continent  the  fame  of  Eng- 
lish vakmr.  The  first,  or  Royal  Regiment, 
had,  under  the  great  Gustavus,  borne  a con- 
spicuous part  in  the  deliverance  of  Germany. 
The  third  regiment,  distinguished  by  flesh- 
coloured  facings,  from  which  it  derived 
the  well-known  name  of  tho  Buffs,  had, 
under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought  not  less 
bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Both  these  gallant  brigades  had  at 
length,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  recalled 
from  foreign  service  by  Charles  the  Second, 
and  placed  on  the  English  establishment. 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the  se- 
cond and  fourth  of  the  lino  had,  in  1685,  just 
returned  from  Tangier,  bringing  with  them 
cruel  8nd  licentious  habits  contracted  in  a 
long  course  of  warfare  with  the  Moors.  A 
few  companies  of  infantry  which  had  not 
been  regimented  lay  in  garrison  at  Tilbury 
Fort,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth,  and  at  somo 
other  important  stations  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
arms  of  the  infantry.  The  pike  had  been 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  musket ; and  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
most  of  his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still, 
however,  there  was  a large  intermixture  of 
pikemen.  Each  class  of  troops  was  occasion- 
ally instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon 
which  peculiarly  belonged  to  tho  other  class. 
Every  foot  soldier  had  at  his  side  a sword  for 
close  fight.  The  dragoon  was  armed  like  a 
musketeer,  and  was  also  provided  with  a 
weapon  which  had,  during  many  years,  been 
gradually  coming  into  use,  and  which  tho 
English  then  callod  a dagger,  but  which,  from 
the  time  of  our  revolution,  has  been  known 
among  us  by  the  French  name  of  bayonet.  The 
bayonet  seems  not  to  havo  been  so  formid- 
able an  instrument  of  destruction  as  it  has 
since  become  ; for  it  was  inserted  in  the 
muzzle  of  tho  gun  ; and  in  action  much  time 
was  lost  while  the  soldier  unfixed  his  bayo- 
net in  order  to  fire,  and  fixed  it  again  in  or- 
der to  charge. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685 
consisted,  all  ranks  included,  of  about  seven 
thousand  foot,  and  about  seventeen  hundred 


cavalry  and  dragoons.  The  whole  charge 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  less  than  a tenth  part 
of  what  the  military  establishment  of  France 
then  cost  in  time  of  peace.  The  daily  pay  of 
a private  in  tho  Life  Guards  was  four  shil- 
lings, in  the  Blues  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
in  the  Dragoons  eighteenpence,  in  the  Foot 
Guards  tenpence,  and  in  the  line  eightpence. 
The  discipline  was  lax,  and  indeed  could  not 
be  otherwise.  The  common  law  of  England 
knew  nothing  of  courts  martial,  and  made  no 
distinction,  in  time  of  peace,  between  a sol- 
dier and  any  other  subject ; nor  could  tho 
government  then  venture  to  ask  even  the 
most  loyal  parliament  for  a mutiny  bill.  A 
soldier,  therefore,  by  knocking  down  his 
colonel,  incurred  only  the  ordinary  penalties 
of  assault  and  battery,  and,  by  refusing  to 
obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or  by  de- 
serting his  colours,  incurred  no  legal  penalty 
at  all.  Military  punishments  were  doubtless 
inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond ; but  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly, 
and  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  attract  public 
notice,  or  to  produce  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
of  Westminster  Hall. 

Such  an  army  as  has  been  described  was 
not  very  likely  to  enslave  five  millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen. It  would  indeed  havo  been  hard- 
ly able  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  London, 
if  tho  trainbands  of  the  city  had  joined  the 
insurgents.  Nor  could  the  king  expect  that, 
if  a rising  took  place  in  England,  he  would 
be  able  to  obtain  help  from  his  other  do- 
minions. For,  though  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland  supported  separate  military  establish- 
ments, those  establishments  were  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  Puritan  mal- 
contents of  the  former  kingdom,  and  the 
Popish  malcontents  of  the  latter.  The  govern- 
ment had,  however,  an  important  military 
resource  which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 
There  were  in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces 
six  fine  regiments,  formerly  commanded  by 
the  brave  Ossory.  Of  these  regiments  three 
had  been  raised  in  England  and  three  in 
Scotland.  Their  native  prince  had  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  of  recalling  them,  if  he 
needed  their  help  against  a foreign  or  do- 
mestic enemy,  in  the  meantime  they  were 
maintained  without  any  charge  to  him,  and 
were  kept  under  an  excellent  discipline,  to 
which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  subject 
them.  (1) 

(I ) Host  of  tbe  material*  which  I have  used  for  thi* 
account  of  the  regular  army  will  be  found  In  the 
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if  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament  and  of  the 
nation  made  it  impossible  for  the  king  to 
maintain  a formidable  standing  army,  no 
similar  impediment  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing England  the  lirsl  of  maritime  [Hovers. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  ready  to  applaud 
every  step  tending  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  that  force  which,  while  it  was  the  best  pro- 
tection of  the  island  against  foreign  enemies, 
was  powerless  against  civil  liberty.  All  the 
grealest  exploils  achieved  within  the  memory 
of  that  generation  by  English  soldiers  bad 
been  achieved  in  war  against  English  princes. 
The  victories  of  our  sailors  had  been  won  over 
foreign  foes,  and  had  averted  havoc  aud  ra- 
pine from  our  own  soil.  By  at  least  half  the 
ualiou  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  remembered 
with  horror,  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar  with 
pride  chequered  by  many  painful  feelings  ; 
but  the  defeat  if  the  Armada,  and  the  encoun- 
ters of  Blake  with  the  Hollanders  and  Spa- 
niards, wore  rccolloctcd  w ith  uumixed  exul- 
tation by  all  parties.  Ever  since  the  Resto- 
ration, the  Luminous,  even  when  most  dis- 
contented and  moat  parsimonious,  had  always 
been  bountiful  even  to  profusion  where  the 
interest  of  the  navy  was  concerned.  It  had 
been  represented  to  them,  while  Dauby  was 
minister,  that  many  of  the  vessels  in  the 
royal  fleet  ware  old  and  unfit  for  sea  ; and, 
although  the  house  was,  at  that  time,  in  no 
giving  mood,  an  aid  of  near  six  hundred 
thousand  pound'  had  beeu  granted  for  the 
building  of  thirty  new  men  of  war. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had  been  made 
fruitless  by  the  vices  of  the  government.  The 
list  of  the  king's  ships,  it  is  true,  looked  well. 
There  were  nine  lirsl  rates,  fourteen  second 
rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  aud  many  small- 
er vessels.  The  lirsl  rates,  indeed,  were  less 
than  the  third  rales  of  our  time;  and  the  third 
rates  would  not  now  rank  as  very  large  fri- 
gates. This  force,  however,  if  it  had  been 
efficient,  would  in  those  days  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formida- 
ble. But  it  existed  only  on  paper.  When 
the  reign  of  Charles  terminated,  his  nary  had 
sunk  into  degradation  and  decay,  such  as 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  cer- 
tified to  us  by  the  independent  and  concur- 
ring evidence  of  witnesses  whose  authority 

Historical  Beeord*  of  Regiments,  published  by  com- 
mand of  Kina  William  the  Fourth,  and  under  the 
direction  ofthe  Adjutant  General.  Sec  also  Cliam- 
berlayue’s  State  of  England,  teat;  Abridgment  of  Hie 
English  Military  Discipline,  printed  hy  especial 
command,  tints ; Exercise  of  Foot,  by  their  Majesties' 
command,  1690. 


is  beyond  exception.  Pepys.  the  ablest  man 
in  the  English  admiralty,  drew  up,  in  the 
year  168A.  a memorial  on  the  slate  of  his  de- 
partment, for  the  information  of  Charles.  A 
few  months  lather  Bonrepaux,  the  ablest  man 
in  the  French  admiralty,  having  visited  Eng- 
land for  ihe  especial  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  maritime  strength,  laid  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  before  Lewis.  The  two  reports  are 
to  the  same  efTect.  Bonrepaux  declared  that 
he  found  everything  in  disorder  and  in  mi- 
serable condition,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
French  marine  was  acknowledged  with  shame 
andenvy  at  Whitehall,  and  that  the  state  of  onr 
shipping  and  dockyards  was  of  itself  a sufficient 
guarantee  that  we  should  not  moddle  in  the 
disputes  of  Europe.  (1)  Popys  informed  his 
muster  that  the  naval  administration  was  n 
prodigy  of  wastefulness,  corruption,  igno- 
rance. and  indolence,  that  no  estimate  could 
be  trusted,  that  no  contract  was  performed, 
that  no  check  was  enforced.  The  vessels 
which  the  recent  liberality  of  parliament  had 
enabled  the  government  to  build,  and  which 
had  never  been  out  of  harbour,  had  been  made 
of  such  wretched  timber  that  they  were  more 
unfit  to  go  to  sea  than  the  old  hulls  which 
hud  been  battered  thirty  years  before  by 
Dutch  and  Spanish  broadsides.  Sente  of  the 
new  men  of  war,  indeed,  were  so  rotten  that, 
unless  speedily  repaired,  they  would  go  down 
at  their  moorings.  The  sailors  were  paid 
with  so  little  punctuality  that  they  were  glad 
to  find  some  usurer  who  would  purchase  their 
tickets  at  forty  per  cent  discount.  The  com- 
manders who  had  not  powerful  friends  at 
court  were  even  worse  treated.  Some  offi- 
cers, to  whom  large  arrears  were  due,  after 
vainly  importuning  the  government  during 
many  years,  had  died  for  want  of  a morsel 
of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were 
commanded  by  men  who  had  not  been  bred 
to  the  sea.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  an  abuse 
introduced  by  the  government  of  Charles. 
No  state,  ancient  or  modem,  had,  before  that 
time,  made  a complete  separation  between 
the  naval  and  military  services.  In  the  great 

(t  ’ I refer  to  a despatch  of  Bonrepaux  to  Selgnelay, 
dated  Feb  h-is,  teas.  H was  transcribed  ftfr  Mr.  Fox 
from  the  French  archives,  during  the  poor  of 
Amiens,  and,  w ith  the  other  materials  brought  to- 
gether hy  that  great  man,  was  Intrusted  to  me  by 
the  kindness  of  the  late  Lady  Holland,  and  of  the 
present  Lord  Holland.  1 ought  to  add  Hint,  even  in 
the  midst  of  Uie  troubles  which  have  lately  agitated 
Paris,  1 have  found  no  Uillieulty  in  obtaining,  from 
the  liberality  of  Ihe  functionaries  there,  extract* 
supplying  some  chasms  in  Mr.  Fox's  collection. 
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civilised  nations  of  the  old  world,  Linton  and 
Lysauder,  Porapey  and  Agrippa,  had  fought 
battles  by  sea  as  well  os  by  land.  Nor  had 
the  impulse  which  nautical  science  received 
at  the  close  of  the  liflemlh  century  produced 
any  material  improvement  in  the  division 
of  labour.  At  Fled  !en  the  right  wing  of 
the  victorious  army  was  led  by  the  admiral 
of  England.  At  Jarnac  and  Moacontour  the 
Huguenot  ranks  were  marshalled  by  the  admi- 
ral of  France.  Neither  John  of  Austria,  the 
conqueror  of  Lepanto,  nor  Lord  Howard  of 
Eflingham,  to  whose  direction  the  marine  of 
England  was  intrusted  when  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders were  approaching  our  shores,  had  re- 
ceived the  education  of  a sailor.  Raleigh, 
highly  celebrated  as  a naval  commander,  had 
served  during  many  years  as  a solider  in 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ir  eland.  Blake 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  skilful  and 
valiant  defence  of  an  inland  town  before  he 
humbled  the  pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile 
on  the  ocean.  Since  the  Restoration  the 
same  system  had  been  followed.  Great  fleets 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Rupert 
and  .Monk  ; Rupert,  who  was  reuowncd chiefly 
as  a hot  and  daring  cavalry  officer,  and  Monk 
who,  when  ho  wanted  his  ship  to  tack  to 
larboard,  moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew  by 
calling  out  Wheel  to  the  left  1” 

But  about  this  time  wise  men  begun  loper- 
ceive  that  tire  rapid  improvement  both  of  tiro 
art  of  war  and  of  the  art  of  navigation  made 
it  necessary  to  draw  a line  between  two  pro- 
fessions which  bail  hitherto  been  confound- 
ed. Either  the  command  of  a regiment  or 
the  command  of  a strip  was  now  a mutter 
quite  suflicioul  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
single  mind.  In  the  year  1672  the  French 
government  determined  to  educate  young 
men  of  good  family  from  a very  early  age 
specially  for  the  sea  service.  But  the  Eng- 
lish government,  instead  of  follow  ing  this  ex- 
cellent example,  not  only  continued  to  dis- 
tribute lugii  uaval  commands  among  lands- 
men, but  selected  for  such  commands  lands- 
men w ho,  even  on  land,  could  not  safely  have 
been  pul  in  any  itnporlanl  trust.  Any  lad  of 
noble  birth,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom 
ono  of  the  king's  mistresses  would  speak  a 
word,  might  hope  tliaL  a ship  of  the  line,  and 
with  it  tbo  honour  of  the  country  and  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  brave  men,  would  he  committed 
to  his  care.  It  mattered  not  that  ho  had  ne- 
ver in  his  life  taken  a voyage  except  on  the 
Thames,  that  Ire  amid  not  keep  his  foot  in  a 
hreexe,  tliat  he  did  not  know  the  difference 


between  latitude  and  longitude.  No  previous 
training  was  thought  necessary  ; or,  at  most, 
lie  was  sent  to  make  a short  trip  in  a man  of 
war,  where  he  was  subjected  to  no  discipline, 
where  he  was  treated  with  marked  respect, 
and  where  he  lived  in  a round  of  revels  and 
amusements.  If,  in  the  intervals  of  feasting, 
drinking,  and  gambling,  he  succeeded  in 
learning  the  meaning  of  a few  technical 
phrases  and  the  names  of  the  points  of  the 
compass,  he  was  fully  quahtied  to  take  charge 
of  a three-decker.  This  is  no  imaginary  de- 
scription. In  1666,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volun- 
teered to  serve  at  sea  against  the  Dutch.  He 
passed  six  weeks  on  board,  diverting  him- 
self, as  well  as  he  eould,  in  the  society  of 
some  young  libertines  of  rank,  and  then  re- 
turned home  to  take  the  command  of  a troop 
of  horse.  After  this  he  was  never  on  the  wa- 
ter till  the  year  1672.  when  he  again  joined 
the  fleet,  and  was  almost  immediately  ap- 
pointed captain  of  a ship  of  eighty-four  guns, 
reputed  the  finest  in  the  navy.  He  was  then 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  had  not,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  been  three  months 
afloat.  As  soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea  he 
was  made  colonel  of  a regiment  of  foot.  This 
is  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  naval 
commands  of  the  highest  importance  were 
then  given  ; and  a favourable  specimen  ; for 
Mulgrave,  though  he  wanted  experience, 
wanted  neither  parts  nor  courage.  Others 
were  promoted  in  the  same  w ay  who  not  only 
were  not  good  ofUcers,  but  who  were  intel- 
lectually and  morally  incapable  of  ever  be- 
coming good  oflicers,  and  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  they  had  been  ruined  by 
folly  and  vice.  The  chief  bait  which  allured 
these  men  into  the  service  was  the  profit  of 
conveying  bullion  and  other  valuable  commo- 
dities from  port  to  port : for  both  the  Atlantic 
aud  the  Mediterranean  were  then  so  much  in- 
fested by  pirates  from  Barbary,  that  mer- 
chants were  not  willing  to  trust  prucious  car- 
goes to  any  custody  but  that  of  a man  of  war. 
A captain  in  this  way  sometimes  cleared  se- 
veral thousands  of  pounds  by  a short  voyage  ; 
and  fir  this  lucrative  business  he  too  often 
neglected  the  interests  of  his  country  and  the 
honour  of  his  flag,  made  mean  submissions 
to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the  must  direct 
injunctions  of  his  superiors,  lay  in  port  when 
ho  was  ordere  I to  chase  a Sallee  rover,  or 
ran  with  dollars  to  Leghorn  when  hisinstruc- 
lions  directed  him  to  repair  to  Lisbon.  And 
all  this  he  did  with  impunity.  Tbo  same  in- 
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terest  which  had  placed  him  in  a post  for 
which  he  was  unlit  maintained  him  there. 
No  admiral,  bearded  by  these  corrupt  and 
dissolute  minions  of  the  palace,  dared  to  do 
more  than  mutter  something  about  a court 
martial.  If  any  officer  showed  a higher  sense 
of  duly  than  his  fellows,  he  soon  found  that 
he  lost  money  without  acquiring  honour. 
One  captain  who,  by  strictly  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  the  admiralty,  missed  a cargo  which 
would  have  been  worth  as  much  as  four  thou- 
sand pounds  to  him,  was  told  by  Charles, 
with  ignoble  levity,  that  he  was  a great  fool 
for  his  pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a pioce 
throughout.  As  the  courtly  captain  despised 
the  admiralty,  he  was  in  turn  despised  by  his 
crew.  It  could  not  be  concealed  (hat  ho  was 
inferior  in  seamanship  to  overy  foremast  man 
on  board.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sail- 
ors, familiar  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tro- 
pics and  with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
would  pay  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  to 
a chief  who  knew  no  more  of  winds  and 
waves  than  could  be  learned  in  a gilded  barge 
between  Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton  Court. 
To  trust  such  a novice  with  the  working  of  a 
ship  was  evidently  impossible.  Tho  direc- 
tion of  the  navigation  was  therefore  taken 
from  the  captain  and  given  to  the  master ; 
but  this  partition  of  authority  produced  innu- 
merable inconveniences.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation was  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  be, 
drawn  with  precision.  There  was  therefore 
constant  wrangling.  The  captain,  confident 
in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  treated  the 
master  with  lordly  contempt.  The  master, 
well  awaro  of  the  danger  of  disobliging  the 
powerful,  too  often,  after  a struggle,  yielded 
against  his  better  judgment ; and  it  was  well 
if  the  loss  of  ship  and  crew  was  not  the  con- 
sequence. In  general  the  least  mischievous 
of  the  arislocratical  captains  were  those  who 
completely  abandoned  to  others  the  direction 
of  their  vessels,  and  thought  only  of  making 
money  and  spending  it.  The  way  in  which 
these  men  lived  was  so  ostentatious  and  vo- 
luptuous that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain, 
they  seldom  became  rich.  They  dressed  as  if 
for  a gala  at  Versailles,  ate  off  plate,  drank 
the  richest  wines,  and  kept  harams  on  board, 
while  hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the 
crews,  and  while  corpses  were  daily  flung  out 
of  the  portholes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those 
who  were  then  called  gentlemen  captains. 
Mingled  with  them  were  to  be  found,  happily 


for  our  country,  naval  commanders  of  a very 
different  description,  men  whoso  whole  life 
had  been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had 
worked  and  fought  their  way  from  the  lowest 
offices  of  the  forecastle  to  rank  and  distinc- 
tion. One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  offi- 
cers was  Sir  Christopher  Mings,  who  entered 
the  service  as  a cabin  boy,  who  fell  fighting 
bravely  against  the  Dutch,  and  whom  his 
crew,  weeping  and  vowing  vengeance,  carried 
to  the  grave.  From  him  sprang,  by  a sin- 
gular kind  of  descent,  a line  of  valiant  and 
expert  sailors.  His  cabin  boy  was  Sir  John 
Narborough  ; and  the  cabin  boy  of  Sir  John 
Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  To 
the  strong  natural  sense  and  dauntless  courage 
of  this  class  of  men,  England  owes  a debt  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  such  resolute 
hearts  that,  in  spile  of  much  maladministra- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  more 
courtly  admirals,  our  coasts  were  protected 
and  the  reputation  of  our  flag  upheld  during 
many  gloomy  and  perilous  years.  But  to  a 
landsman  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, seemed  a strange  and  half  savage  race. 
All  thoir  knowledge  was  professional;  and 
their  professional  knowledge  was  practical  ra- 
ther than  scientific.  Off  their  own  element 
they  were  as  simple  as  children,  Their  de- 
portment was  uncouth.  There  was  roughness 
in  their  very  good  nature  ; and  their  talk, 
where  it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical  phrases, 
was  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths  and 
curses.  Such  were  the  chiefs  in  whose  rude 
school  were  formed  those  sturdy  warriors 
from  whom  Smollett,  in  the  next  age,  drew 
Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commodore  Trun- 
nion. But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
in  the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a single 
naval  offle  r such  as,  according  to  the  notions 
of  our  times,  a naval  officer  ought  to  be,  that 
is  to  say,  a man  versed  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all 
the  dangers  of  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cul- 
tivated mind  and  polished  manners.  There 
were  gentlemen  and  there  were  seamen  in  the 
navy  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  seamen 
were  not  gentlemen ; and  the  gentlemen  were 
not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  exact  estimates  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  have  been  kept  in  an 
efficient  state  for  threo  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  Four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year  was  the  sum  actually 
expended,  but  expended,  as  wo  have  seen,  to 
very  little  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  French 
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marine  was  nearly  the  same ; the  cost  of  the 
Dutch  marine  considerably  more.  (I) 

The  charge  of  the  English  ordnance  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was,  as  compared  with 
other  military  and  naval  charges,  much  small- 
er than  at  present.  At  most  of  the  garri- 
sons there  were  gunners,  and  here  and  there, 
at  an  important  post,  an  engineer  was  to  be 
found.  But  there  was  no  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, no  brigade  of  sappers  and  miners,  no 
college  in  which  young  soldiers  could  learn 
the  scientific  part  of  war.  The  difficulty  of 
moving  field  pieces  was  extreme.  When,  a 
few  years  later,  William  marched  from  De- 
vonshire to  London,  the  apparatus  which  he 
brought  with  him,  though  such  as  had  long 
been  in  constant  use  on  the  Continent,  and 
such  as  would  now  be  regarded  at  Woolwich 
as  rude  and  cumbrous,  excited  in  our  ances- 
tors an  admiration  resembling  that  which  the 
Indians  of  America  felt  for  the  Castilian  ar- 
quebusscs.  The  stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in 
the  English  forts  and  arsenals  was  boastfully 
mentioned  by  patriotic  writers  as  something 
which  might  well  impress  neighbouring  na- 
tions with  awe.  It  amounted  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  barrels,  about  a twelfth  of  the 
quantity  which  it  is  now  thought  necessary 
to  have  always  in  store.  Tho  expenditure 
under  tho  head  of  Ordnance  was  on  an  ave- 
rage a little  above  sixty  thousand  pounds  a- 
year.  (2) 

The  whole  effective  charge  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance,  was  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  non-effec- 
tive charge,  which  is  now  a heavy  part 
of  our  public  burdens,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed.  A very  small  number  of 
naval  officers,  who  were  not  employed  in  the 

(I ) My  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
navy,  at  this  lime,  is  chiefly  derived  from  Pepys. 
His  report,  presented  to  Charles  the  Second  in  May 
east,  has  never,  1 believe,  been  printed.  The  ma- 
nuscript is  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  At 
Magil  lene  College  is  also  a valuable  manuscript 
containing  a detailed  account  of  the  maritime  esta- 
blishments of  the  country  in  December  teas.  Pep.vs’s 
" Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy 
for  Ten  Years,  determined  December  I6*tt,"  and  his 
diary  and  correspondence  during  his  mission  to 
Tangier,  arc  in  print.  I have  made  large  use  of 
them.  See  also  Sheffield's  Memoirs,  Teongfs  Diary, 
Aubrey's  Life  of  Monk,  the  Life  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  170*.  Commons' Journals,  March  I , and  March 
SO,  tOSS-9. 

(!)  Chamberlayne's  Slate  of  England,  test ; Com- 
mons' Journals,  March  f , and  March  SO,  I MS- 9 In 
St3!  it  was  determined,  after  full  enquiry,  that  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der should  constanUy  be  kept  In  store ; and  this  rule 
is  still  observed. 


public  service,  drew  half  pay.  No  lieutenant 
was  on  the  list,  nor  any  captain  who  had  not 
commanded  a ship  of  the  first  or  second  rate. 
As  the  country  then  possessed  only  seventeen 
ships  of  the  first  and  second  rate  that  had 
ever  been  at  sea,  and  as  a large  proportion  of 
the  persons  who  had  commanded  such  ships 
had  good  posts  on  shore,  the  expenditure  un- 
der thus  head  must  have  been  small  in- 
deed. (1)  In  the  army,  half  pay  was  given 
merely  as  a special  and  temporary  allowance 
to  a small  number  of  officers  belonging  to  two 
regiments,  which  were  peculiarly  situated.  (2) 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  not  been  founded. 
Chelsea  Hospital  was  building;  but  the  cost 
of  that  institution  was  defrayed  partly  by  a 
deduction  from  the  pay  of  the  troop®,  and 
partly  by  private  subscription.  The  king 
promised  to  contribute  only  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  architectural  expenses,  anil  five 
thousand  a-yoar  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
invalids.  (3)  It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  that 
there  should  be  outpensioners.  The  whole 
non-effective  charge,  military  and  naval,  can 
scarcely  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  It  now  exceeds  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  government  only  a 
small  portion  was  defrayed  bv  tho  crown. 
The  great  majority  of  the  functionaries  whose 
business  was  to  administer  justice  and  pre- 
serve order  either  gave  their  services  to  the 
public  gratuitously,  or  were  remnuerated  in 
a manner  which  caused  no  drain  on  the  re- 
venue of  the  state.  The  sheriffs,  mayors,  and 
aldermen  of  the  towns,  the  country  gentle- 
men who  were  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  the  headboroughs,  bailiffs,  and  petty 
constables,  cost  the  king  nothing.  The  su- 
perior courts  of  law  were  chiefly  supported  by 
fees. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  courts  had  been 
put  on  the  most  economical  footing.  The 
only  diplomatic  agent  who  had  the  title  oi 
ambassador  resided  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  partly  supported  by  the  Turkey  Company. 
Even  at  the  court  of  Versailles  England  had 
only  an  envoy  ; and  she  had  not  oven  an  en- 
voy at  the  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Danish 
courts.  The  whole  expense  under  this  head 

(I ) It  appear*,  from  the  record*  of  the  admiralty, 
that  flag  officer*  were  allowed  half  pay  in  ISO*,  cap- 
tain* of  ftr*t  and  *e«md  rate*  not  till  167*. 

(a)  Warrant  IntheWarOffleeRccorth.dated  March 
16, 167*. 

(J)  Evelvn'*  Diary,  Jan.  17, 16H  1 have  *e«n  a 

privy  *ea),  dated  May  17,  I6M,  which  confirm*  Eve- 
lyn'* testimony. 
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cannot,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  have  roach  exceeded  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  (1 ) 

in  this  frugality  there  was  nothing  lau- 
dable. Charles  was,  ns  usual,  niggardly  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  munificent  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  public  service  was  starved  that 
courtiers  might  be  pampered.  The  expense 
of  the  nay,  id  iho  ordnance,  of  pensions  to 
needy  old  officers,  of  missions  to  foreign 
courts,  must  se  m small  indeed  to  the  pre- 
sent generation.  But  the  personal  favourites 
of  the  sovereign,  his  ministers,  and  the 
creatures  of  those  ministers,  wore  gorged 
with  public  money.  Their  salaries  and  pen- 
sions. when  compared  with  Ihe  incomes  of 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  commercial  and 
professional  men  of  that  ago,  will  appear  enor- 
mous. The  greatest  estates  iu  Ihe  kingdom 
then  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a- 
year.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  twenty-two 
thousand  a-yoar.  ( 2)  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, before  his  extravagance  had  impaired 
his  great  property,  had  nineteen  thousand  six 
hundred  a-year.  (3)  George  Monk.  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  been  reworded  for  his 
eminent  services  with  immense  grants  of 
crown  land,  and  who  had  been  notorious  both 
for  covetousness  and  for  parsimony,  left  fif- 
teen thousand  a-year  of  real  estate,  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  which  probably 
yi'  Ided  seven  per  cent.  (4)  These  three 
dukes  wore  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  very 
richest  subjects  in  England.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have  had  live  thou- 
sand a-year.  (5)  Th“  average  income  of  a 
temporal  peer  was  estimate),  by  the  best  in- 
formed persons,  at  about  three  thousand  a- 
year,  the  average  income  of  a baronet  at  nine 
hundred  a-year,  llieaverageincomeofa  mem- 
ber of  parliament  at  less  than  eight  hundred  a- 

(»)  James  the  Second  sent  envoys  to  Spain,  Swe- 
den, an  I Denmark,  vet  in  his  reign  the  diplomatic 
expenditure  was  little  more  than  : 0,000/  a-year. 
See  the  Commons- Journals,  March  30, 10x8-9;  Cliam- 
borlavne's  Stale  of  England,  ISM,  loss 

it) Cartel  Life  of  Ormond. 

(3)  Pepys's  Diary,  Fell,  u,  IGes-9. 

(*)  See  the  report  of  the  hath  and  Montague  ease, 
which  w ns  decided  by  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  in  De- 
cember. 1603. 

(S)  During  ttiree  quarters  of  a year,  beginning 
from  Uiristmas  16*9,  the  revenue*  of  Ibe  see  of  Can- 
terbury were  received  by  au  otlieer  appointed  by  the 
crown.  That  officer  s accounts  arc  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish  Museum.  (Lansdowne  MSS.,  **5.)  The  gross  re- 
venue for  ihe  three  quarters  was  not  quite  four  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  the  difference  between  the  gross 
and  the  net  revenue  wa*  evidently  something  consi- 
derable. 


year,  (t)  A thousand  a-year  was  though!  a large 
revenue  for  a barrister.  Two  thousand  a-year 
was  hardly  to  bo  made  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  except  by  the  crown  lawyers.  (2)  ft 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official  man 
would  have  been  well  paid  if  he  had  received 
a fourth  or  fifth  of  what  would  now  be  an  ade- 
quate stipend.  In  fact,  however,  the  stipends 
of  the  higher  class  of  official  tnen  were  as 
large  as  at  present,  and  not  seldom  larger. 
The  lord  treasurer,  for  example,  had  eight 
thousand  a-year,  and,  when  the  Treasury  was 
in  commission,  the  junior  lords  had  sixteen 
hundred  a-year  each.  The  paymaster  of  the 
forres  had  a poundage,  amounting  to  about 
five  thousand  a-ycar,  on  all  the  money  which 
passed  through  his  hands.  The  groom  of  the 
stole  had  five  thousand  a-year,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  twelve  hundred  a-year 
each,  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  a thousand 
a-year  each.  (3)  The  regular  salary,  however, 
was  the  smallest  part  of  the  gains  of  an  official 
man  of  that  age.  Front  the  noblemen  who 
held  the  white  staff  and  the  groat  seal,  down 
to  the  humblest  tidevvaiter  and  gauger,  what 
would  now  he  called  gross  corruption  was 
practised  without  disguise  and  without  re- 
proach. Titles,  places,  commissions,  pardons, 
were  daily  sold  in  market  overt  by  the  groat 
dignitaries  of  the  realm ; and  every  clerk  in 
overy  department  imitated,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  the  evil  example. 

During  the  last  century  no  prime  minister, 
however  powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office, 
and  several  prime  ministers  have  impaired 
their  private  fortune  in  sustaining  their  pub- 
lic character.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a 
statesman  who  was  at  Ihe  head  of  affairs 
might  easily,  and  without  giving  scandal,  ac- 
cumulate in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  suf- 
ficient to  support  a dukedom.  !t  is  probable 
that  the  income  of  the  prime  minister,  during 
his  tenure  of  power,  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  subject.  The  place  of  lord-lieutenanl 
of  Ireland  was  supposed  to  be  worth  forty 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  (4)  The  gains  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  of  Arlington,  of  Lau- 
derdale, and  of  Danbv,  were  enormous.  Tbo 
sumptuous  palace  to  which  the  populace  of 

(I)  Kina's  Natural  and  Political  Conclusion*.  Da- 
v conn  I on  the  Balance  of  Trade.  Sir  W.  Tcropte 
says,  “The  revenues  of  a House  of  Common*  Lave 
seldom  exceeded  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.’’ 
Memoirs.  Third  Part. 

fi)  Lanatoo’s  Oievereatione  wilb  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
<673. 

(3)  Cbamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  168*. 

(*)  See  the  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Casino. 
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London  gave  the  name  ol  Dunkirk  House,  the 
stately  pavilions,  the  fish-ponds,  the  deer-park, 
and  the  orangery  of  Euston,  the  more  than 
Italian  luxury  of  llamT  with  its  busts,  foun- 
tains, and  aviaries,  wero  among  the  many 
signs  which  indicated  what  was  the  shortest 
road  to  boundless  wealth.  This  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  unscrupulous  violence  with 
which,  in  spile  of  vexations,  humiliations, 
and  dangers,  they  dung  to  it,  and  of  the 
scandalous  compliances  to  which  they  stoop- 
ed in  order  to  retain  it.  Even  in  our  own 
age,  formidable  as  is  the  power  of  opinion, 
and  high  as  is  the  standard  of  integrity,  there 
would  bo  groat  risk  of  a lamentable  change  in' 
the  character  of  our  public  men,  if  the  place 
of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  or  secretary  of 
state  were  worth  a hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  Happily  for  our  country  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  highest  class  of  functionaries 
have  not  only  not  grown  in  proportion  (o  the 
general  growth  of  our  opulence,  but  have  po- 
sitively diminished. 

The  fact  that  the  sum  raised  in  England  by 
taxation  has,  in  a time  not  exceeding  two 
long  lives  been  multiplied  thirtyfold,  is 
strange,  and  may  at  first  sight  seem  appal- 
ling. But  those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  burdens  may  perhaps  be 
reassured  when  they  have  considered  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  resources.  In  the  year 
1685  the  value  of  the  produce  of  tho  soil  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits 
of  human  industry.  Yet  agriculture  was  in 
whal  would  now  be  considered  as  a very  rude 
and  imperfect  state.  The  arable  land  and 
pasture  land  were  not  supposed  by  the  best 
political  arithmeticians  of  that  age  to  amount 
to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom. (1)  Tho  remainder  was  believed  to  con- 
sist of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  compu- 
tations are  strongly  confirmed  by  tho  road- 
books and  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  those  books  and  maps  it  is  clear  that 
many  routes  which  now  pass  through  an  end- 
less succession  of  orchards,  hayflnlds,  and 
bcanficlds,  then  ran  through  nothing  but 
heath,  swamp,  and  warren.  (2)  In  the  draw- 
ings of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age 

(<)  King'!  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions.  Da- 
venanton  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

(*>  See  the  Itinerarium  Anglin1, 1675,  by  John  Ogll- 
by,  Cosmographer  Royal.  He  describee  great  part  of 
the  land  as  wood,  fen,  heath  on  both  sides,  marsh  on 
both  sides.  In  some  of  his  maps  the  roads  through 
inclosed  country  arc  marked  by  lines,  and  the  roads 
through  unindosed  country  by  dots.  The  pro- 
portion ot  uuindosed  country,  which,  if  cultivated. 


for  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a hedgerow 
is  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now  rich 
with  cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury 
Plain.  (1)  At  Enfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of 
the  smoke  of  the  capital,  was  a region  of  five 
and  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  which 
contained  only  three  houses  and  scarcely  any 
inclosed  fields.  Deer,  as  free  as  in  an  Ame- 
rican forest,  wandered  thereby  thousands  (2) 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  wild  animals  of 
forge  size  were  then  for  more  numerous  than 
at  present.  The  last  wild  boars,  indeed, 
which  had  been  preserved  for  the  royal  di- 
version, and  had  been  allowed  to  ravage  the 
cultivated  land  with  their  tusks,  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  exasperated  rustics  during 
the  licence  of  the  civil  war.  Tho  last  wolf 
that  has  roamed  our  island  had  been  slain  in 
Scotland  a short  time  before  the  close  of  tho 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  many 
breeds,  now  extinct  or  rare,  both  of  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  were  still  common.  The 
fox,  whose  life  is,  in  many  counties,  held 
almost  as  sacred  as  that  of  a human  being, 
was  considered  as  a mere  nuisance.  Oli- 
ver St.  John  told  the  Long  Parliament  that 
Strafford  was  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a stag  or 
hare,  to  whom  some  law  was  to  be  given,  but 
as  a fox,  who  was  to  be  snared  by  any  means, 
and  knocked  on  the  head  without  pity.  This 
illustration  would  be  by  no  means  a happy 
one,  if  addressed  to  country  gentlemen  of  our 
time ; but  in  St.  John’s  days  there  were  not 
seldom  great  massacres  of  foxes  to  which  the 
peasantry  thronged  with  all  the  dogs  that 
could  be  mustered ; traps  were  set ; nets 
were  spread  ; no  quarter  was  given ; and  to 
shoot  a female  with  cub  was  considered  as  a 
feat  which  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  rod  deer  were  then  as  com- 
mon in  Gloucestershire  and  Hampshire  as 
they  now  are  among  the  Grampian  Hills.  On 
one  occasion  Queen  Anne,  on  her  way  to 
Portsmouth,  saw  a herd  of  no  less  than  five 
hundred.  The  wild  bnU  with  his  while  mane 
was  still  to  be  found  wandering  in  a few  of 
the  southern  forests.  The  badger  made  his 
dark  and  tortuous  hole  on  the  side  of  every 
hill  where  the  copsewood  grew  thick.  The 

must  have  bean  wretchedly  cultivated,  seenw  to 
have  been  very  great.  From  Abingdon  to  Glouces- 
ter, tor  exampie,  a distance  of  forty  or  tUty  miles, 
there  was  not  a simile  inriosure,  and  scarcely  one 
inclosure  between  Biggleswade  and  Lincoln. 

(4)  barge  copies  of  these  highly  interesting  draw- 
ings are  in  the  noble  collection  tieqoeaUied  by  Mr. 
Grenville  to  the  British  Museum. 

(X)  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  9,1675. 
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wild  cals  were  frequently  heard  by  night 
wailing  round  the  lodges  of  tho  rangers  of 
Whittlebury  and  Needwood.  The  yellow- 
breasted martin  was  still  pursued  in  Cran- 
bourne  Chase  for  his  fur,  reputed  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  sable.  Fen  eagles,  mea- 
suring more  than  nine  feet  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings,  preyed  on  Osh  along 
the  coast  of  Norfolk.  On  all  the  downs,  from 
the  British  Channel  to  Yorkshire,  huge  bus- 
tards strayed  in  troops  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and 
were  often  hunted  with  greyhounds.  The 
marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire 
were  covered  during  some  months  of  every 
year  by  immense  clouds  of  cranes.  Some  of 
theso  races  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  ex- 
tirpated. Of  others  the  numbers  are  so 
much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to  gaze  at 
a specimen  as  at  a Bengal  tiger,  or  a Polar 
bear.  (1) 

The  progress  of  this  groat  change  can  no- 
where be  more  clearly  traced  than  in  the 
Statute  Book.  The  number  of  inclosure  acts 
passed  since  George  the  Second  came  to  the 
throne  exceeds  four  thousand.  The  area  en- 
closed under  the  authority  of  those  acts  ex- 
ceeds, on  a moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand 
square  miles.  How  many  square  miles  which 
formerly  lay  waste  have,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, been  fenced  and  carefully  tilled  by  the 
proprietors,  without  any  application  to  the  le- 
gislature, can  only  be  conjectured.  But  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  a fourth  part  of 
England  has  been,  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a century,  turned  from  a wild  into  a 
garden. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
at  the  close  of  tho  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
were  tho  best  cultivated,  the  farming,  though 
greatly  improved  since  the  civil  war,  was  not 
such  as  would  now  be  thought  skilful.  To 
this  day  no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by- 
public  authority  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
accurate  accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  Eng- 
lish soil.  The  historian  must  therefore  follow, 
with  some  misgivings,  the  guidance  of  those 
writers  on  statistics  whose  reputation  for  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  stands  highest.  At  present 
an  average  crop  of  wheal,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  beans,  is  supposed  considerably  to  exceed 
thirty  millions  of  quarters.  The  crop  of  wheal 

(I)  See  White'#  Selbome  ; Bell’#  Uiftory  of  British 
Quadrupeds ; Gentleman'#  Recreation, tea*;  Aubrey’s 
Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  teas;  Morton  # History 
of  Northamptonshire.  I7IS;  Willoughby's  Ornitho- 
logy, by  Hay,  t67»;  Latham's  General  Sj  nopsi*  of 
Bird# ; and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Account  of  Birds 
found  in  Norfolk. 


would  be  thought  poor  if  it  did  not  exceed 
twelve  millions  of  quarters.  According  to  tho 
computation  made  in  the  year  1696  by  Gre- 
gory King,  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  beans,  then  annually  grown 
in  the  kingdom,  was  somewhat  less  than  ten 
millions  of  quarters.  The  wheat,  which  was 
then  cultivated  only  on  the  strongest  clay,  and 
consumed  only  by  those  who  were  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, he  estimated  at  less  than  two 
millions  of  quarters.  Charles  Davenant,  an 
acute  and  well-informed  though  most  unprin- 
cipled and  rancorous  politician,  differed  from 
King, as  lo  some  of  the  items  of  the  account, 
butcaine  to  nearly  the  same  general  conclu- 
sions.^) 

The  rotation  of  crops  was  very  imperfectly 
understood.  It  was  known,  indeed,  that  some 
vegetables  lately  introduced  into  our  island, 
particularly  tho  turnip,  afforded  excellent  nu- 
triment in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen,  but  it 
was  not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattlo  in  this 
manner.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  easy 
to  keep  them  alive  during  the  season  when 
the  grass  is  scanty.  They  were  killed  in 
great  numbers,  and  salted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  weather,  and,  during  several 
months,  even  the  gentry  tasted  scarcely  any 
fresh  animal  food,  except  game  and  river  fish, 
which  were  consequently  much  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  housekeeping  than  at  present. 

It  appears  from  the  Northumberland  House- 
hold Book  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  fresh  meat  was  never  eaten  by  tho 
gentlemen  attendant  on  a great  earl,  except 
during  the  short  interval  between  Midsum- 
mer and  Michaelmas.  But  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries  an  improvement  had  takcu 
place,  and  under  Charles  tho  Second  it  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that  fami- 
lies laid  in  their  stork  of  salt  provisions,  then 
called  Martinmas  beef.  2) 

Tho  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  di- 
minutive when  compared  with  the  sheep  and 
oxen  which  are  now  driven  to  our  markets.(3) 
Our  native  horses,  though  serviceable,  were 
held  in  small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices. 
They  were  valued,  one  with  another,  by  the 
ablest  of  those  who  computed  the  national 
wealth,  at  not  more  than  fifty  shillings  each. 
Foreign  breeds  were  greatly  preferred.  Spa- 
nish jennets  were  regarded  as  the  finosl  char- 
gurs,  and  were  imported  for  purposes  of  pa- 

(I)  King’s  Natural  and  Political  Conclusion# ; Da- 
venant on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

<*)  See  the  Almanack#  of  16M  and  IMS. 

(•)  See  Mr.  McCulloch's  Statistical  Account  oftlie 
British  Empire,  part  HI.,  chap.  I.,  see.  S. 
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geantry  and  war.  The  coaches  of  (he  aris- 
tocracy were  drawn  by  grey  Flemish  mares, 
which  (rotted,  as  it  was  thought,  with  a pe- 
culiar grace,  and  endured  better  than  any  cat- 
tle reared  in  our  island  tho  work  of  dragging 
a pon  erous  equipage  over  the  rugged  pave- 
ment of  London.  Neither  the  modern  dray- 
horse  nor  the  modern  race-horse  was  then 
known.  At  a much  later  period  the  ances- 
tors of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which  all 
foreigners  now  class  among  the  i hief  wonders 
of  London,  were  brought  from  the  marshes 
of  Walcheren  ; the  ancestors  of  Childers  and 
Eclipse  from  the  sands  of  Arabia.  Already, 
however,  there  was  among  our  nobility  and 
gentry  a passion  for  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our  studs 
by  an  infusion  of  now  blood  was  strongly  felt, 
and  with  this  view  a considerable  number  of 
barbs  had  lately  been  brought  into  tho  coun- 
try. Two  men  whose  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects was  held  in  gieat  esteem,  tho  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  pronounced 
that  tho  meanest  hack  brought  from  Tangier 
would  produce  a finer  progeny  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  best  sire  of  our  native  breed. 
They  would  not  readily  have  believed  that  a 
time  would  come  when  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  neighbouring  lands  would  be  as  eager  to 
obtain  horses  from  England  os  over  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  to  obtain  horses  from  Bar- 
ba ry.(l) 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
duce, though  great,  seems  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  our  mineral  wealth. 
In  1685  tho  tin  of  Cornwall,  which  had,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before,  attracted  tho 
Tyrian  sails  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  was 
still  oneof  the  most  valuable  subterranean  pro- 
ductions of  the  island.  The  quantity  annually 
extracted  from  the  earth  was  found  to  be,  some 
years  later,  sixteen  hundred  tons,  probably 
about  a third  of  what  it  now  is.(2)  But  the  veins 
of  copper  which  lie  in  the  same  region  were, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  altogether 
neglected,  nor  did  any  land-owner  take  them 
into  the  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  his 
property.  Cornwall  and  Wales  at  present 
yield  annually  near  fifteen  thousand  tons  of 

(I)  King  and  Davenant  as  before ; The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  on  Horsemanship ; Gentleman’s  Recreation, 
1W6.  The  *•  dappled  Flanders  mares''  were  marks 
of  greatness  in  the  lime  of  Pope,  and  even  later. 

The  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  grey  mare  la  the  heller 
horse,  originated,  1 suspect,  in  the  preference  gene- 
rally given  lo  Uie  grey  mures  of  Flanders  over  the 
finest  coach-horses  of  England 

(*)  Sec  a curious  note  by  Tonkin,  in  Lord  De  Dun- 
•taaville's  edition  of  Carew’s  Survey  ol  Cornwall. 


copper,  worth  near  a million  and  a half  ster- 
ling; that  is  to  say,  worth  about  twice  as 
much  as  tho  annual  produce  of  all  English 
mines  of  all  descriptions  in  tho  seventeenth 
century. (1)  Tho  first  bed  of  rock  salt  had 
been  discovered  not  long  after  the  Restoration 
in  Cheshire,  but  does  not  appear  lo  have  been 
worked  in  that  age.  The  salt  which  was  ob- 
tained by  a rude  process  from  brine  pits  was 
held  in  no  high  estimation.  The  pans  in 
which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  exhaled 
a sulphurous  stench,  and,  when  the  evapora- 
tion was  complete,  the  substanco  which  was 
left  was  sgirccly  fit  to  be  used  with  food. 
Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pul- 
monary complaints  which  were  common 
among  the  English  to  this  unwholesome  con- 
diment. It  was  therefore  seldom  used  by  tho 
upper  and  middle  classes,  and  (here  was  a re- 
gular and  considerable  importation  from 
France.  At  present  our  springs  and  mines 
not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand, 
but  send  annually  seven  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  of  excellent  salt  to  foreign  countries.'  2) 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  improve- 
ment of  our  iron  works.  Such  works  had 
long  existed  in  our  island,  but  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  had  been  regarded  with  no  fa- 
vourable eye  by  tho  government  and  by  the 
public.  It  was  not  then  the  practice  to  employ 
coal  for  smelting  the  ore ; and  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  wood  excited  the  alarm  of  politi- 
cians. As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  had  been  loud  complaints  that  whole 
forests  were  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing the  furnaces  ; and  the  parliament  had 
interfered  to  prohibit  the  manufacturers  from 
burning  timber.  The  manufacture  conse- 
quently languished.  At  (he  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  great  part  of  the  iron 
which  was  used  in  tho  country  was  imported 
from  abroad;  and  the  whole  quantity  cast 
hero  annually  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  ten 
thousand  tons.  At  present  the  trade  is 
thought  to  be  in  a depressed  stale  if  less  than 
a million  of  tons  are  produced  in  a year.  (3) 

(t)  Borlase’s  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  I7S3. 
The  quantity  of  copper  now  produced,  I have  taken 
from  parliamentary  returns.  Davcnant,  in  1700,  es- 
timated the  annual  produce  of  all  the  mine*  of  Eng- 
land between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

(i)  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  51.  Nov.  imo. 
No.  e«.  Dec.  1670,  No.  103,  May  (871,  No.  IS6,  Feb. 
1683-3. 

(*}  Yarranton,  England's  Improvement  by  Sea  and 
Land,  1677;  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation.  See 
also  a remarkably  perspicuous  history,  in  small 
compass,  of  the  English  iron  works,  in  Mr.  M’Cul- 
locb’s  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire. 
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One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important  than 
iron  itself,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Coal, 
though  very  little  used  in  any  species  of 
manufacture,  was  already  the  ordinary  fuel  in 
some  districts  which  were  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  large  beds,  and  in  the  capital,  which 
could  easily  be  supplied  by  water  carriage. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  quantity  then  extracted  from 
the  pits  was  consumed  in  London.  The  con- 
sumption of  London  seemod  to  the  w rilers  of 
that  age  enormous,  and  was  often  mentioned 
by  thorn  as  a proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  im- 
perial city.  They  scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed 
when  they  affirmed  that  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  chaldrons,  that  is  to  say,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  were,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
brought  to  the  Thames.  At  present . near 
three  millions  and  a half  of  tons  are  required 
yearly  by  the  metropolis ; and  the  whole  an- 
nual prod  lire  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate 
computation,  be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  tons.  (1) 

While  theso  great  changes  have  been  in 
progress,  the  rent  of  land  has,  as  might  be 
expected,  been  almost  constantly  rising.  In 
some  districts  it  has  multiplied  more  than 
lenfold.  In  some  it  has  not  more  than  dou- 
bled. It  has  probably,  on  the  average,  qua- 
drupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a large  proportion  was  divided 
among  the  country  gentlemen,  a class  of  per- 
sons whose  position  and  character  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  clearly  understand  ; 
for  by  their  influence  and  by  their  passions 
the  fate  of  the  nation  was,  at  several  impor- 
tant conjunctures,  determined. 

Wo  should  bo  much  mistaken  if  wo  pic- 
tured to  ourselves  the  squires  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  men  bearing  a close  resem- 
blance to  their  descendants,  the  county  mem- 
bers and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  with 
whom  wo  are  familiar.  The  modern  country 
gentleman  generally  receives  a liberal  edu- 
cation, passes  from  a distinguished  school 
to  a distinguished  college,  and  has  every  op- 
portunity to  become  an  oxcellenl  scholar. 
He  has  generally  seen  something  of  foreign 
countries.  A considerable  part  of  his  life 
has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital;  and 
tho  refinements  of  the  capital  follow  him  into 
the  country.  Thore  is  perhaps  no  class  of 

See  ChJimtXTt.ivnr'*  Stair  of  England,  ism,  |M6 ; 
Angtiir  Metropolis,  toot.  In  t*M3  the  quantity  of  coat 
brought  into  London  apprared,  by  Uie  parliamen- 
tary return*,  to  be  3.160,000  ton*. 
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dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural  seats  of  the 
English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  nature,  dressed  yet  not  disguised  by 
art,  wears  her  most  alluring  form.  In  the 
buildings  good  sense  and  good  taste  combine 
to  produce  a happy  union  of  the  comfortable 
with  the  graceful.  Tho  pictures,  the  musical 
instruments,  the  library,  would  in  any  other 
country  bo  considered  as  proving  the  owner 
to  bo  an  eminently  polished  and  accomplished 
man.  A country  gentleman  who  witnessed 
the  Revolution  was  probably  in  receipt  of 
about  a fourth  part  of  the  rent  which  his 
acres  now  yield  to  his  posterity.  He  was, 
therefore,  as  compared  to  his  posterity,  a 
poor  man.  and  was  generally  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  residing,  with  littlo  interruption, 
on  his  estate.  To  travel  on  the  Continent,  to 
maintain  an  establishment  in  London,  or  even 
to  visit  London  frequently,  were  pleasures  in 
which  only  the  great  proprietors  could  in- 
dulge. It  may  be  conlidenlly  affirmed  that 
of  tho  squires  whose  names  were  in  King 
Charles’s  commissions  of  peace  and  lieute- 
nancy not  one  in  twenty  went  to  town  once  in 
five  years,  or  had  ever  in  his  life  wandered 
so  far  as  Paris.  Many  lords  of  manors  had 
received  an  education  differing  little  from 
that  of  their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of 
an  estate  often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth 
at  the  seat  of  his  family  with  no  belter  tutors 
than  grooms  and  gamekeepers,  and  scarce 
attained  learning  enough  to  sign  his  name  to 
a mittimus.  If  he  went  to  school  and  to  col- 
lege, lie  generally  returned  before  he  was 
twenty  to  the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall,  and 
there,  unless  his  mind  were  very  happily  con- 
stituted by  nature,  soon  forgot  his  academi- 
cal pursuits  in  rural  business  and  pleasures. 
His  chief  serious  employment  was  the  care  of 
bis  property,  llo  examined  samples  of  grain, 
handled  pigs,  and  on  market  days  made  bar- 
gains over  a tankard  with  drovers  and  hop- 
merchants.  llis  chief  pleasures  were  com- 
monly derived  from  field  sports  and  from  an 
unrefined  sensuality.  His  language  and  pro- 
nunciation were  such  as  we-  should  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  only  from  the  most  ignorant 
clowns.  His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurri- 
lous terms  of  abuse,  were  uttered  with  the 
broalosl  accent  of  his  province.  It  was  easy 
to  discern,  from  the  first  words  which  he 
spoke,  whether  ho  came  from  Somersetshire 
or  Yorkshire.  He  troubled  himself  little  about 
decorating  his  abode ; and,  if  he  attempted 
decoration,  seldom  produced  anything  but  de- 
formity. The  litter  of  a farm-yard  gathered 
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under  tbo  windows  of  his  bedchamber,  and 
the  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes  grew 
close  to  his  hall  door.  His  table  was  loaded 
with  coarse  plenty  ; and  guests  were  cor- 
• dially  welcomod  to  it.  But,  as  the  habit  of 
drinking  to  excess  was  general  in  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  his  fortune 
did  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  as- 
semblies daily  with  claret  or  canary,  strong 
beer  was  the  ordinary  beverage.  The  quan- 
tity of  beer  consumed  in  those  days  was  in- 
deed enormous.  For  beer  then  was,  to  the 
middle  classes,  not  only  all  beer  now  is,  but 
all  that  wine,  lea,  and  ardent  spirits  now  are. 
It  was  only  at  great  houses,  or  on  great  oc- 
casions, that  foreign  drink  was  placed  on  the 
board.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  whose  busi- 
ness it  had  commonly  been  to  cook  the  repast 
retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devour- 
ed, and  left  tho  gentlemen  to  their  ale  and 
tobacco.  The  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon 
was  often  prolonged  till  the  revellers  were 
laid  under  the  table. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gen- 
tleman caught  glimpses  of  the  great  world ; 
and  what  he  saw  of  it  tended  rather  to  con- 
fuse than  to  enlighten  his  understanding. 
His  opinions  respecting  religion,  govern- 
ment, foreign  countries,  and  former  times, 
having  been  derived,  not  from  study,  from  ob- 
servation. or  from  conversation  with  enlight- 
ened companions,  but  from  such  traditions 
as  were  current  in  his  own  small  circle,  were 
tho  opinions  of  a child.  He  adhered  to  them, 
however,  with  the  obstinacy  which  is  gene- 
rally found  in  ignorant  men  accustomed  to  be 
fed  with  flattery.  His  animosities  were  nu- 
merous and  bitter.  He  halt'd  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmon,  Papists  and 
Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists, 
Quakers  and  Jews.  Towards  I-ondnn  and 
Londoners  he  felt  an  aversion  which  njore 
than  once  produoed  important  political  effects. 
His  wife  and  daughter  were  in  tastes  and  ac- 
quirements below  a housekeeper  or  a still- 
room  maid  of  the  present  day.  They  stitched 
and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wine,  cured 
marigolds,  and  made  the  crust  for  the  ve- 
nison pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  materially  differ  front  a rustic 
miller  or  alehouse-keeper  of  our  time.  There 
are,  however,  some  important  parts  of  his 
character  still  to  bo  noted,  which  will  greatly 
modify  this  estimate.  Unlettered  as  he  was 
and  unpolished,  he  was  still  in  some  most  im 


portant  points  a gentleman.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  a proud  and  powerful  aristocracy,  and 
was  distinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good 
and  of  the  bad  qualities  which  belong  to  aris- 
tocrats. His  family  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a 
Talbot  or  a Howard.  He  know  the  genealo- 
gies and  coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbours, 
and  could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed 
supporters  without  any  right,  and  which  of 
them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  great 
grandsons  of  aldermen.  He  was  a magistrate, 
and,  as  such,  administered  gratuitously  to 
those  who  dwell  around  him  a rude  patri- 
archal justice,  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
blunders  and  of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny, 
was  yet  better  than  no  justice  at  all.  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  trainbands  ; and  his  military 
dignity,  though  it  might  move  tho  mirth  of 
gallants  who  had  served  a enmpaign  in  Flan- 
ders, raised  his  character  in  his  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  Nor  indeed 
was  his  soldiership  justly  a subject  of  derision. 
In  every  county  there  were  elderly  gentlemen 
who  had  seen  service  which  was  no  child's 
play.*  Ono  had  been  knighted  bv  Charles  the 
First,  after  the  battle  of  Edgchill.  Another 
still  wore  a patch  over  the  scar  which  ho  had 
received  at  Naseby.  A third  had  defended  his 
old  house  till  Fairfax  had  blown  in  the  door 
with  a petard.  The  presence  of  these  old  Ca- 
valiers. with  their  old  swords  and  holsters, 
and  with  their  old  stories  about  Goring  and 
Lunsford,  gave  to  the  musters  of  militia  an 
earnest  and  warlike  aspect  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  wanting.  Even  thoso  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  were  too  young  to  have 
themselTos  exchanged  blows  w ith  the  cuiras- 
siers of  the  parliament  had.  from  childhood, 
been  surrounded  by  the  traces  of  recent  war, 
and  fed  with  stories  of  the  martial  exploits  of 
their  fathors  and  uncles.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  compounded  of  two  elements  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  find  united.  His 
ignorance  and  unconthness,  his  low  tastes 
and  gross  phrases,  would,  in  our  time,  be 
considered  as  indicating  a nature  and  a breed- 
ing thoroughly  plebeian.  Yet  he  was  essen- 
tially a patrician,  and  had,  in  large  measure, 
both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  flourish 
among  men  set  from  their  birth  in  high  place, 
and  accustomed  to  authority,  to  observance, 
and  to  self-respect.  It  is  not  easy  for  a gene- 
ration which  is  accustomed  to  find  chivalrous 
sentiments  only  in  company  with  liberal  stu- 
dies and  polished  manners  to  image  to  itself  a 
man  with  the  deportment,  tho  vocabulary. 
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and  the  accent  of  a carter,  yet  punctilious  on 
matters  of  genealogy  and  precedence,  and 
ready  to  risk  his  life  rather  than  see  a stain 
cast  on  the  honour  of  his  house.  It  is  only 
however  by  thus  joining  tegether  things  sel- 
dom or  never  found  together  in  our  own  ex- 
perience, that  we  can  form  a just  idea  of  that 
rustic  aristocracy  which  constituted  the  main 
strength  of  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  which  long  supported,  with  strange  fide- 
lity, the  interest  of  his  descendants. 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untravelled  country 
gentleman  was  commonly  a Tory  ; but,  though 
devotedly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy, 
he  had  no  partiality  for  courtiers  and  minis- 
ters. He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
Whitehall  was  filled  with  the  most  corrupt  of 
mankind ; that  of  the  great  sums  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  voted  to  the  crown 
since  the  Restoration  part  had  been  embezzled 
by  cunning  politicians,  and  part  squander- 
ed on  bulToons  and  foreign  courtesans.  His 
stout  English  heart  swelled  with  indignation 
at  the  thought  that  tho  government  of  his 
country  should  be  subject  to  French  dictation. 
Being  himself  generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or 
the  son  of  an  old  Cavalier,  he  reflected  with 
bitter  resentment  on  the  ingratitude  with 
which  the  Stuarts  had  requited  their  best 
friends.  Those  who  heard  him  grumble  at 
the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  at 
the  profusion  with  which  wealth  was  lavished 
on  the  bastards  of  Nell  Gwynn  and  Madam 
Carwell,  would  have  supposed  him  ripe  for 
rebellion.  But  all  this  ill  humour  lasted  only 
till  the  throne  was  really  in  danger.  It  was 
precisely  when  those  whom  the  sovereign  had 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  shrank  front 
his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen,  so  surly 
and  mutinous  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity, 
rallied  round  him  in  a body.  Thus,  after 
murmuring  twenty  years  at  the  misgovern- 
mentof  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to  his 
rescue  in  his  extremity,  when  his  own  secre- 
taries of  stale  and  lords  of  the  Treasury  had 
deserted  him,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  a 
complete  victory  over  the  opposition  ; nor  can 
there  bo  any  doubt  that  they  would  have 
shown  equal  loyally  to  his  brother  James,  if 
James  would,  even  at  tho  last  moment,  havo 
refrained  from  outraging  their  strongest  feel- 
ing. For  there  was  one  institution,  and  one 
only,  which  they  prized  oven  more  than  here- 
ditary monarchy;  and  that  institution  was 
tho  Church  of  England.  Their  love  of  tho 
Church  was  not,  indeed,  the  effect  of  study  or 
(teditation.  Few  among  them  could  have 


given  any  reason,  drawn  from  Scripture  or 
ecclesiastical  history,  for  adhering  to  her  doc- 
trines, her  ritual,  and  her  polity ; nor  were 
they,  as  a class,  by  any  means  strict  observ- 
ers of  that  code  of  morality  which  is  common 
to  all  Christian  sects.  But  the  experience  of 
many  ages  proves  that  men  may  be  ready  to 
fight  to  the  death,  and  to  persecute  without 
pity,  for  a religion  whose  creed  they  do  not 
understand,  and  whose  precepts  they  habi- 
tually disobey.  (1) 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement 
in  Toryism  than  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a 
class  scarcely  less  important.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  individual  clergy- 
man, as  compared  with  the  individual  gentle- 
man, then  ranked  much  lower  than  in  our 
days.  Tho  main  support  of  the  Church  was 
derived  from  the  tithe ; and  the  tithe  bore  to 
the  rent  a much  smaller  ratio  than  at  present. 
King  estimated  the  whole  income  of  the  pa- 
rochial and  collegiate  clergy  at  only  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a-year; 
Davenant  at  only  five  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  a-year.  It  is  certainly  now  more 
than  seven  times  as  great  as  the  larger  of 
these  two  sums.  It  follows  that  rectors  and 
vicars  must  have  been,  as  compared  with  tho 
neighbouring  knights  and  squires,  much 
poorer  in  the  ninete  nth  century. 

The  place  of  tho  clergyman  in  society  had 
been  completely  changed  by  the  Reformation. 
Before  that  event,  ecclesiastics  had  formed 
the  majority  of  the  Houso  of  Lords,  had,  in 
wealth  and  splendour,  equalled,  and  sometimes 
outshone,  the  greatest  of  the  temporal  barons, 
and  had  generally  held  the  highest  civil  of- 
fices. The  lord  treasurer  was  often  a bishop. 
The  lord  chancellor  was  almost  alwaysso.  Thu 
lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  the  master  of 
the  rolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen.  Church- 
men transacted  tho  most  important  diplomatic 
business.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  large  por- 
tion of  tho  administration  which  rude  and 
warlike  nobles  were  incompetent  to  conduct 
was  considered  as  especially  belonging  to 
divines.  Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to 
the  life  of  camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same 
time,  desirous  to  rise  in  the  state,  ordinarily 
received  the  tonsure.  Among  them  were 
sons  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families,  and 
near  kinsmen  of  the  throne,  Scroops  and 

(I)  My  notion  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  «e- 
ventceutli  century  tins  been  derived  from  source* 
loo  numerous  to  be  recapitulated,  t mud  leave  my 
description  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  hate  Mu- 
died  the  hutory  and  the  lighter  literature  of  lhatage. 
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Nevilles,  Bourchiers,  Staffords,  and  Poles. 
To  the  religious  houses  belonged  the  rents  of 
immense  domains,  and  all  that  large  portion 
of  the  tithe  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
laymen.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  therefore,  no  lino  of  life 
bore  so  inviting  on  aspect  to  ambitious  and 
covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood.  Then 
came  a violent  revolution.  The  abolition  of 
the  monasteries  deprived  the.  Church  at  once 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth,  and  of  her 
predominance  in  the  upper  house  of  parlia- 
ment. There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  or  an  abbot  of  Reading,  seated 
among  the  peers,  and  possessed  of  revenues 
equal  to  those  of  a powerful  earl.  The  prince- 
ly splendour  of  William  of  Wykeham  and 
of  William  of  Wavnfleto  had  disappeared. 
The  scarlet  hat  of  the  cardinal,  the  silver  cross 
of  the  legate,  were  no  more.  The  clergy  had 
also  lost  the  ascendency  which  is  the  natural 
reward  of  superior  mental  cultivation.  Once 
the  circumstance  that  a man  could  read  had 
raised  a presumption  that  he  was  in  orders. 
But  in  an  age  which  produced  such  laymen 
as  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  Roger 
Ascham  and  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildmay 
and  Francis  Walsingham.  there  was  no  reason 
for  calling  away  prelates  from  their  dioeosos 
to  negotiate  treaties,  to  superintend  the  fi- 
nances, or  to  administer  justice.  The  spiri- 
tual character  not  only  ceased  to  be  a qualifi- 
cation for  high  civil  office,  but  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a disqualification.  Those  worldly 
motives,  therefore,  which  had  formerly  in- 
duced so  many  able,  aspiring,  and  high-born 
youths  to  assuino  the  ecclesiastical  habit 
ceased  to  exist.  Noi  one  parish  in  two  hun- 
dred then  afforded  what  a man  of  family  con- 
sidered as  a maintenance.  There  were  still 
indeed  prizes  in  the  Church  ; but  they  were 
few  ; and  oven  the  highest  were  mean,  when 
compared  with  the  glory  which  had  once  sur- 
rounded tho  princes  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
state  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  scorned  beg- 
garly to  those  who  remembered  the  imperial 
pomp  of  Wolsev,  his  palaces,  which  had  be- 
come the  favourite  abodesof  royalty , Whitehall 
and  Hampton  <lourt,  the  three  sumptuous  ta- 
bles daily  spread  in  his  hall,  the  forty-four 
gorgeouscopes  in  his  chapel,  his  running  foot- 
men in  rich  liveries,  and  his  body  guards  with 
gilded  pole-axes.  Thus  the  sacerdotal  office 
lost  its  attraction  for  the  higher  classes.  Dur- 
ing the  century  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  scarce  a single  person  of  noble 
descent  took  orders.  At  the  close  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  two  sons  of  peers 
were  bishops ; four  or  five  sons  of  peers  were 
priests,  and  held  valuable  preferment ; but 
these  rare  exceptions  did  not  take  away  the 
reproach  which  lay  on  the  body.  The  clergy 
were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a plebeian 
class.  And,  indeed,  for  one  who  made  the 
figure  of  a gentleman,  ten  were  mere  menial 
servants.  A large  proportion  of  those  divines 
who  had  no  benefices,  or  whose  benefices 
were  too  small  to  afford  a comfortable  reve- 
nue, lived  in  the  houses  of  laymen.  It  had 
long  been  evidonl  that  this  practice  tended  to 
degrade  tho  priest^’  character.  Laud  had  ex- 
erted himself  to  effect  a change ; and  Charles 
the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders 
that  none  but  men  of  high  rank  should  pre- 
sume to  keep  domestic  chaplains.  (1)  But 
these  injunctions  had  become  obsolete!  In- 
deed. during  the  domination  of  the  Puritans, 
many  of  the  ejected  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  could  obtain  bread  and  shelter 
only  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  house- 
holds of  royalist  gentlemen  ; and  the  habits 
which  had  been  formed  in  those  times  of  trou- 
ble continued  long  after  tho  re-establishment 
of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  In  tho  man- 
sions of  men  of  liberal  sentiments  and  culti- 
vated understandings,  tho  chaplain  was 
doubtless  treated  with  urbanity  and  kindness. 
His  conversation,  his  literary  assistance,  his 
spiritual  advice,  were  considered  as  an  ample 
return  for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  his  sti- 
pend. But  this  was  not  tho  general  feeling  of 
the  country  gentlemen.  Tho  coarse  and  igno- 
rant squire,  who  thought  that  it  belonged  to 
his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every  day  at 
his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals, 
found  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  econo- 
my. A young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase 
then  in  use— might  bo  had  for  his  board,  a 
small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a-year,  and' 
might  not  only  perform  his  own  professional 
functions,  might  not  only  bo  tho  most  patient 
of  butts  and  of  listeners,  might  not  only  be 
always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and 
in  rainy  weather  for  shovelboard,  but  might 
also  save  the  expense  of  a gardener,  or  of  a 
groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed 
up  the  apricots,  and  sometimes  ho  curried  tho 
coach-horses.  He  cast  up  the  farrier’s  bills. 
Ho  walked  ten  miles  with  a message  or  a 
parcel.  If  he  was  permitted  to  dine  with  tho 
family,  ho  was  expected  to  content  himself 
w ith  the  plainest  faro.  He  might  fill  himself 

(0  See  Heylin’s  Cyprianus  Anglicui. 
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with  the  corned  beef  and  the  carrots;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheesecakes  made  their 
appearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood 
aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return  thanks 
for  the  repast,  front  a great  part  of  which  he 
had  been  excluded. (1} 

Perhaps  after  some  years  of  service  he  was 
presented  to  a living  suflicient  to  support 
him ; but  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase his  preferment  by  a sp<  cies  of  simony, 
which  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  of 
pleasantry  to  three  or  four  generations  of 
scoffers.  With  his  cure  he  was  expected  to 
take  a wife.  The  wife  had  ordinarily  been  in 
the  patron's  service  ; and  It  was  well  if  she 
was  not  suspected  of  standing  too  high  in  the 
patron's  favour.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
matrimonial  connections  which  the  clergy- 
men of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of  forming 
is  the  most  certain  indication  of  the  place 
which  the  order  held  in  ihe  social  system. 
An  Oxonian,  writing  a few  months  after  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second,  complained  bit- 
terly, not  only  that  the  country  attorney  and 
the  country  apothecary  looked  down  with 
disdain  on  the  country  clergyman,  but  that 
one  of  the  lessons  most  earnestly  inculcated 
on  every  girl  of  honourable  family  was  to  give 
no  encouragement  to  a lover  in  orders,  and 
that,  if  any  young  lady  forgot  this  precept, 
she  was  almost  as  much  disgraced  as  by  an 
illicit  amour.  (2)  Clarendon,  who  assuredly 
bore  no  ill  will  to  the  Church,  mentions  it  as 
a sign  of  the  confusion  of  ranks  which  the 
great  rebellion  had  produced,  that  some 
damsels  of  noble  families  had  bestowed  them- 
selves on  divines.  (3)  A waiting-woman  was 
generally  considered  as  the  most  suitable 
helpmate  for  a parson.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  had  given  w hat  seemed 
to  be  a formal  sanction  to  this  prejudice,  by 
issuing  special  orders  that  no  clergyman 
should  presume  to  marry  a servant  girl,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  master  or  mistress.  (4) 

(1 ) Bachard,  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy ; 
Oldham,  Satire  addressed  to  a Friend  about  to  leave 
the  University;  Taller,  233,  238.  That  (lie  English 
clergy  were  a lowborn  class.  Is  remarked  in  the 
Travels  or  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 

(*)  “A  eauridico,  mcdieaatro,  ipsaque  artittenm 
farragine,  eccleaia-  rector  aut  vicarius  conlcnmiiur 
et  tit  tudibrto.  Gratis  ct  familial  nftor  sacris  ordi- 
nibus  pollutes  eenaelur  ■ firrainisque  nalalitio  In- 
slgnitms  unicuin  inculcatur  siepius  praceptam,  ne 
modcstia:  naufragiuiu  tacianl,  aut,  squod  Idem  auri- 
bus  tom  delicalulis  sonjt.  i lie  elcrico  se  nuplaadari 
paliantur.”  Anglia-  Nolitla,  by  T.  Wood,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  I68S. 

(3)  Clarendon’s  Life,  ii„  21. 

(4)  See  the  injunctions  of  I55S,  in  bishop  Spar- 


During  several  generations  accordingly  the 
relation  between  priests  and  handmaidens 
was  a theme  for  endless  jest ; nor  would  it  he 
easy  to  find,  in  the  comedy  uf  the  seventeenth 
century,  a single  instance  of  a clergyman 
who  wins  a spouse  above  the  rank  of  a 
cook.  (1)  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George 
the  Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of 
life  and  manners,  himself  a priest,  remarked 
that,  in  a great  household,  the  chaplain  was 
the  resource  of  a lady's  maid  whose  character 
had  been  blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore 
forced  to  give  up  hopes  of  catching  tho 
steward.  (3) 

In  general  die  divine  w ho  quitted  bis  chap- 
lainship  for  a benefice  and  a wife  found  that 
he  had  only  exchanged  one  class  of  vexatious 
for  another.  Not  one  living  in  ftfly  enabled 
the  incumbent  to  bring  up  a family  comfort- 
ably. As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the 
household  of  the  priest  became  more  and 
more  beggarly.  Holes  appeared  more  and 
more  plaint)  in  the  thatch  of  his  parsonage 
and  in  his  single  cassock.  Often  il  was  only 
by  toiling  on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and 
by  loading  dung-carts,  that  he  could  obtain 
daily  bread  ; nor  did  his  utmost  exertions  al- 
ways prevent  the  bailiffs  from  taking  his  con- 
cordance and  his  inkstand  in  execution.  It 
was  a while  day  on  w hich  he  was  admitted 
into  the  k tchen  of  a great  house,  and  re- 
galed by  the  servants  with  cold  moat  and  ale. 
His  children  were  brought  up  like  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  His  hoys 
followed  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went  oul 
to  servico.  Study  ho  found  impossible  ; for 
the  advowson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have 
sold  for  a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a good 
theological  library ; and  he  might  be  consi- 
dered as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or 
twelve  dog-eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and 
pans  on  his  shelves.  Even  a keen  and  strong 
intellect  might  be  expected  to  rust  in  so  un- 
favourable a situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in 
the  English  Church  of  ministers  distinguished 
by  abilities  and  learning.  But  il  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  ministers  were  not  scattered 
among  the  rural  population . They  w ere  brought 

row’s  Collection  Jeremy  Collier,  In  hu  Essay  on 
Pride,  speaks  of  this  injunction  with  a bitterness 
wbicli  proves  that  hl»  own  pride  had  not  been  effec- 
tually tamed. 

(4)  Roger  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady, 
Dull  and  the  Nurse  In  Vanbrugh's  Helapse,  Smirk  and 
Susan  In  Shadwclfs  Lancashire  Witches,  are  in- 
stances. 

(tj  Swift's  Directions  to  Servants. 
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together  at  a few  places  where  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  were  abundant,  and 
where  the  opportunities  of  vigorous  intellec- 
tual exercise  were  frequent.  (1)  At  such  places 
were  to  be  found  divines  qualified  by  parts,  by 
eloquence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  literature, 
of  science,  and  of  life,  to  defend  their  Church 
victoriously  against  heretics  and  sceptics,  to 
command  the  attention  of  frivolous  and  world- 
ly congregations,  to  guide  the  deliberations 
of  senates,  and  to  make  religion  respectable, 
even  in  the  most  dissolute  of  courts.  Some  of 
them  laboured  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  meta- 
physical theology ; some  were  deeply  versed 
in  biblical  criticism  ; and  some  threw  light 
on  the  darkest  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Some  proved  themselves  consummate  masters 
of  logic.  Some  cultivated  rhetoric  with  such 
assiduity  and  success  that  thoir  discourses 
are  still  justly  valued  as  models  of  stylo. 
These  eminent  men  were  to  be  found,  with 
scarce  a single  exception,  at  the  universities, 
at  the  great  cathedrals,  or  in  the  capital. 
Barrow  had  lately  died  at  Cambridge ; and 
Pearson  had  gone  thence  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  Cudworth  and  Henry  More  were  still 
living  there.  South  and  Pococko,  Jane  and 
Aldrich,  were  at  Oxford.  Prideaux  was  in 
the  close  of  Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  tho 
dose  of  Salisbury.  But  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
London  clergy,  who  wen!  always  spoken  of 
as  a class  apart,  that  the  fame  of  their  profes- 
sion for  learning  and  eloquence  was  upheld . 
The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  were 
occupied  about  this  time  by  a crowd  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  from  among  whom  was  se- 
lected a large  proportion  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church.  Sherlock  preached  at  the  Temple, 
Tillolson  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Wako  and  Jeremy 
Collier  at  Cray’s  Inn,  Burnet  at  tho  Rolls, 
StiHingfleet  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Patrick  at 
St.  Paul’s,  Govern  Carden,  Fowler  at  St. 
Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  Sharp  at  St.  Giles’s  in 
the  Fields.  Tennison  at  St.  Martin's.  Sprat  at 
St.  Margaret's.  Beveridge  at  St.  Peter’s  in 
Cornhill.  Of  those  twelve  men,  all  of  high 
note  m ecclesiastical  history,  ten  became  bi- 
shops, and  four  archbishops.  Meanwhile  al- 
most the  only  important  theological  works 
which  came  forth  from  a rural  parsonage 
were  those  of  George  Bull,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Si.  David's  ; and  Bull  never  would  have 
produced  those  works,  had  he  not  inherit  d 

(I)  This  distinction  between  country  clergy  >n<l 
town  elergy  is  strongly  marked  by  Eacbard,  ami 
cannot  hut  be  observed'  by  every  person  who  bos 
studied  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age. 


an  estate,  by  tho  sale  of  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  co’lect  a library,  such  as  probably 
no  other  country  clergyman  in  England  pos- 
sessed. (1) 

Thus  the  Anglican  priesthood  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  which,  in  acquirements,  in 
manners,  and  in  social  position,  differed 
widely  from  each  other.  One  section,  train’  d 
for  cities  and  courts,  comprised  men  familiar 
with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning;  men 
able  to  encounter  Hobbes  or  Bossuet  at  all  the 
weapons  of  controversy;  men  who  could,  in 
their  sermons,  set  forth  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  Christianity  with  such  justness  of 
thought,  and  such  energy  of  language,  that 
the  indolent  Charles  roused  himself  to  listen, 
and  the  fastidious  Buckingham  forgot  to 
sneer;  men  whose  address,  politeness,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  qualified  them  to  ma- 
nage the  consciences  of  the  wealthy  and 
noble ; men  w ith  whom  Halifax  loved  to  dis- 
cuss the  interests  of  empire's,  and  from  whom 
Dryden  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  ho  had 
learned  to  write.  (2)  The  other  section  was 
destined  to  ruder  and  humbler  service.  It 
was  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all  w ealthier,  and  not 
much  more  refined,  than  small  farmers  or 
upper  servants.  Yet  it  was  in  these  rustic 
priests,  who  derived  but  a scanty  subsistence 
from  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  and 
w ho  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  at- 
taining high’professional  honours,  that  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  was  strongest.  Among  those 
divines  who  were  the  boast  of  the  universities 
and  the  delight  of  the  capital,  and  who 
had  attained,  or  might  reasonably  expect  to 
attain,  opulence  and  lordly  rank,  a party, 
respectable  in  numbers,  and  more  respec- 
table in  character,  leaned  towards  consti- 
tutional principles  of  government,  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists,  would  gladly  havo  seen 
a full  toleration  granted  to  all  Proiestant 
sects,  and  would  even  have  consented  to 
make  alterations  in  the  liturgy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  hon  ‘St  and  candid  non- 
conformists. But  such  latitudinarianism  was 
held  in  horror  by  the  country  parson.  Ho 
was,  indc  d.  prouder  of  his  ragged  gown 
than  his  superiors  of  their  lawn  and  of  their 

ft!  Nelson'#  Life  of  Bull. 

■ X>  “I  have  frequently  heard  him  iftryden)  own 
with  pleasure  that,  If  he  had  any  latent  tor  Kn«li*h 
prose,  it  was  ovum  to  tils  having  ofien  read  the 
writing*  of  the  great  Archbishop  TitioUoo.’  Con- 
greve) Dedication  of  Dryden'*  Play*. 
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scarlet  hoods.  Tho  very  consciousness  that 
there  was  little  in  his  worldly  circumstances 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  villagers  to  w hom 
he  preached  led  him  to  hold  immoderately 
high  the  dignity  of  that  sacerdotal  oflice  w hich 
was  his  single  title  to  reverence.  Having 
lived  in  seclusion,  and  having  had  little  op- 
portunity of  correcting  his  opinions  by  read- 
ing or  conversation,  he  held  and  taught  the 
doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  of 
passive  obedience,  and  of  nonresistance,  in  all 
their  crude  absurdity.  Having  been  long  en- 
gaged in  a petty  war  against  tho  neighbour- 
ing dissenters,  he  too  often  haled  them  for 
the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  them,  and 
found  no  fault  with  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the 
Conventicle  Act,  except  (hat  those  odious  laws 
had  not  a sharper  edge.  Whatever  influence 
his  office  gave  him  was  exerted  w ith  passion- 
ate zeal  on  tho  Tory  side ; and  that  influence 
was  immense.  It  would  be  a great  error  to 
imagine,  because  tho  country  rector  was  in 
general  not  regarded  as  a gentleman,  because 
he  could  not  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  young  ladies  at  the  manor  house,  be- 
cause he  was  not  asked  into  the  parlours  of 
the  great,  but  was  left  to  drink  and  smoke 
with  grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power  of 
the  clerical  laxly  was  smaller  than  at  present. 
The  influence  of  a class  is  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  the  consid  ration  which  the 
members  of  that  class  enjoy  in  their  indivi- 
dual capacity.  A Cardinal  is  a much  more 
exalted  personage  than  a begging  friar  ; but 
it  would  be  a grievous  mistake  to  suppose 
that  tho  College  of  Cardinals  has  exercised  a 
greater  dominion  over  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  than  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  In 
Ireland,  at  present,  a peer  holds  a far  higher 
station  in  society  than  a Homan  Catholic 
priest  ; yet  there  are  in  Munster  and  Con- 
naught few  counties  where  a combination  of 
priests  would  not  carry  an  election  against  a 
combination  of  peers.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  pulpit  was  to  a large  portion  of  the  po- 
pulaliou  what  the  periodical  press  now  is. 
Scarce  any  of  the  clowns  who  came  to  the  pa- 
rish church  ever  saw  a gazette  or  a political 
pamphlet.  Ill  informed  as  their  spiritual  pastor 
might  be,  ho  was  yet  better  informed  than 
themselves  ; he  had  every  week  an  opportu- 
nity ol  haranguing  them ; and  his  harangues 
were  never  answered.  At  every  important 
conjuncture, inveclivesagainst  the  Whigs  and 
exhortations  to  obey  the  Lord's  Anointed  re- 
sounded at  once  from  many  thousands  of 
pulpits ; and  the  oflecl  was  formidable  indeed. 


Of  all  the  causes  which,  after  the  dissolution 
of  tho  Oxford  Parliament,  produced  the  vio- 
lent reaction  against  the  Exclusionists,  the 
most  potent  seems  to  have  been  the  oratory 
of  the  country  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentlemen 
and  Ihe  country  clergymen  exercised  in  the 
rural  districts  was  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  an 
eminently  manly  and  true-hearted  race.  The 
petty  proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own 
fields  and  enjoyed  a modest  competence,  w ith- 
out affecting  to  have  scutcheons  and  crests, 
or  aspiring  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  then 
formed  a much  more  important  part  of  the 
nation  than  at  present.  If  we  may  trust  the 
best  statistical  writers  of  that  age,  not  less 
than  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand  proprie- 
tors, who  w ith  their  families  must  have  made 
up  more  than  a seventh  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, derived  their  subsistence  from  little 
freehold  estates.  The  average  income  of 
these  small  landowners  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a-year.  It 
was  computed  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  occupied  their  own  land  was  greater  than 
the  number  of  those  who  farmed  the  land  of 
others.  (I)  A large  portion  of  the  yeomanry 
had,  from  the  time  of  the  Deformation,  lean- 
ed towards  Puritanism,  had,  in  Ihe  civil  war, 
taken  the  side  of  Ihe  pailiamcnl,  had,  after 
the  llcsloration,  persisted  in  hearing  Presby- 
terian and  Independent  preachers,  had,  at 
elections,  strenuously  supported  the  Exclu- 
sionists, and  had  continued,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot  and  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  Po- 
pery and  arbitral1)'  power  with  unmitigated 
hostility. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural  Iifo 
of  England  since  the  Revolution,  the  change 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still  more 
amazing.  At  present  a sixth  part  of  the  nation  is 
crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town  in  the 
kingdom  contained  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ; and  only  four  provincial  towns  con- 
tained so  many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense 
distance,  stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English 
seaporl,  and  Norwich,  then  the  first  English 
manufacturing  town.  Both  have  since  that 
time  been  far  outstripped  by  younger  rivals; 
yel  both  have  made  great  positive  advances. 

(I)  I have  taken  Davenant  i estimate,  which  is  a 
tittle  lower  than  king  s. 
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The  population  of  Bristol  has  quadrupled.  I dred.  We  can  hardly  suppose  the  number  of 
The  population  of  Norw  ich  has  more  than  persons  in  a house  to  have  been  greater  than 


doubled. 

Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years  after 
the  Restoration,  was  struck  by  the  splendour 
ofihecity.  But  his  standard  was  not  high ; 
for  he  noted  down  as  a wonder  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  Bristol,  a man  might  look 
round  him  and  see  nothing  but  houses.  It 
seems  that,  in  no  other  place  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  except  London,  did  the  build- 
ings completely  shut  out  the  woods  and  fields. 
Large  as  Bristol  might  then  appear,  it  occu- 
pied but  a very  small  portion  of  the  area  on 
which  it  now  stands.  A few  churches  of 
eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a labyrinth  of 
narrow  lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no  great 
solidity.  If  a coach  or  a cart  entered  those 
alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be 
wedged  between  the  houses,  and  danger 
also  that  it  would  break  in  the  cellars. 
Goods  were  therefore  conveyed  about  the 
town  almost  exclusively  in  trucks  drawn 
by  dogs ; and  the  richest  inhabitants  exhi- 
bited their  wealth,  not  by  riding  in  gild- 
ed carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets 
with  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liveries,  and 
by  keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer. 
The  pomp  of  tiie  christenings  and  burials  far 
exceeded  what  was  seen  at  any  other  place 
in  England.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  was 
widely  renowned,  and  especially  the  colla- 
tions w ith  which  the  sugar-refiners  regaled 
their  visitors.  The  repast  was  dressed  in  the 
furnace,  and  was  accompanied  by  a rich 
brew  age  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and 
celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Biistol 
milk.  This  luxury  was  supported  by  a thriv- 
ing trade  with  the  North  American  plantations 
and  w ith  the  West  Indies.  The  passion  for 
colonial  traffic  was  so  strong  that  thcro  was 
scarce  a small  shopkeeper  in  Bristol  who  had 
not  a venture  on  board  of  sumo  ship  bound 
for  Virginia  or  the  Antilles.  Some  of  these 
ventures  indeed  were  not  of  the  most  honour- 
able kind.  There  was,  in  the  Transatlantic 
possess  ous  of  the  crown,  a great  demand  for 
labour;  and  this  demand  was  partly  supplied 
by  a system  of  crimping  and  kidnapping  at 
the  principal  English  seaports.  Nowhere  was 
this  system  found  in  such  active  and  exten- 
sive operation  as  at  Bristol.  Even  the  first 
magistrates  of  that  city  were  not  ashamed  to 
enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a commerce. 
The  number  of  houses  appears,  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  hearth  money,  to  have  been,  in 
the  year  1685,  just  five  thousand  three  hun- 


in  the  city  of  London ; and  in  the  city  of 
London  we  learn  from  the  best  authority 
that  there  were  then  fifty-five  persons  to  ten 
houses.  The  population  of  Bristol  must  there- 
fore have  been  about  twenty-nine  thousand 
souls.  (1) 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a large  and 
fruitful  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  and  of  a chapter.  It  was  the  chief  seat 
of  ihe  chief  manufacture  of  the  realm.  Some 
men  distinguished  by  learning  and  science 
had  recently  dwelt  there ; and  no  plac°  in  the 
kingdom,  except  the  capital  and  the  universi- 
ties, had  more  attractions  for  the  curious. 
The  library,  the  museum,  the  aviary,  and  the 
botanical  garden  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were 
thought  by  Fellows  of  Ihe  Boval  Society  well 
worthy  of  a long  pilgrimage.  Norwich  had 
also  a court  in  miniature.  In  the  heart  of 
the  city  stood  an  old  palaco  of  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  said  to  be  the  largest  tow  n house  in 
the  kingdom  out  of  London.  In  this  mansion, 
to  which  were  annexed  a tennis  court,  a 
bowling-green,  and  a wilderness,  stretching 
along  the  bank  of  the  Wansum,  the  noblo 
family  of  Howard  frequently  resided,  a.td  kept 
a stato  resembling  that  of  p ity  sovereigns. 
Drink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets  of  pure 
gold.  The  very  longs  and  shovels  were  of 
silver.  Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned 
the  w alls.  The  cabniets  were  filled  w ith  a fine 
collection  of  gems  purchased  by  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  marbles  are  now  among  the 
ornaments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the  year  1671, 
Charles  and  his  court  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained. Here,  too,  all  comers  were  annually 
welcomed,  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Night. 
Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace.  Three 
coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built  at  a cost 
of  live  hundred  pounds  to  contain  fourteen 
persons,  were  sent  every  afternoon  round  the 
city  to  bring  ladies  to  the  festivities;  and  the 
dances  wore  always  followed  by  a luxurious 

(I)  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27,  t6M;  Pepyss  Diary  , 
June  13,  1668;  Roger  North’s  Lives  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  and  or  Sir  Dudley  North  ; Petty’s  Political 
Arithmetic.  I have  taken  Petty's  facts,  but,  in  draw- 
ing inferences  from  them,  I have  been  guided  by 
King  and  Davenant,  who,  though  not  ablermeu  than 
he,  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him.  As  to 
thr  kidnapping  for  which  Bristol  was  infamous,  sea 
North's  Life  of  Guildford.  121, 216,  and  the  harangue 
of  Jeffreys  on  the  subject,  In  the  Jm)>arlial  History 
of  tiis  Life  and  Death,  printed  with  the  Bloody  As- 
sizes. His  style  was,  ns  usual,  coarse ; but  I cannot 
reckon  the  reprimand  which  lie  gave  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Bristol  among  his  crimes. 
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banquet.  When  tho  Duke  ot  Norfolk  came  to 
Norwich,  he  was  greeted  like  a king  return- 
ing to  his  capital.  The  bells  of  the  cathedral 
and  of  Saint  Peter  Manendi  were  rung.  The 
guns  of  the  castle  were  fired  ; and  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  waited  on  their  illustrious  fel- 
low-citizen with  complimentary  addresses. 
In  the  year  1693  the  population  of  Norwich 
was  found,  by  actual  enumeration,  to  be  be- 
tween twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand souls.(l) 

Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity 
and  importance,  were  some  other  ancient  capi- 
tals of  shires.  In  that  age  it  was  seldom  that 
a country  gentleman  went  up  w ith  his  family 
to  London.  The  county  town  was  his  me- 
tropolis. He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence 
during  part  of  the.  year  At  all  events,  he  was 
often  attracted  thither  by  business  and  plea- 
sure, by  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  elections, 
musters  of  militia,  festivals,  and  races.  There 
were  the  halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in 
scarlet  and  escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets, 
opened  the  king’s  commission  twice  a-ycar. 
There  were  the  markets  at  which  the  corn, 
the  cattle,  the  wool,  and  the  hops  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  exposed  to  sale. 
There  were  the  great  fairs  to  which  merchants 
camo  down  from  London,  and  where  the  rural 
dealer  laid  in  his  annual  stores  of  sugar,  sta- 
tionery, cutlery,  and  muslin.  There  wore  tho 
shops  at  which  the  best  families  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood bought  grocery  and  millinery. 
Some  of  these  places  derived  dignity  from  in- 
teresting historical  recollections,  from  cathe- 
drals decorated  by  all  the  art  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  middle  ages,  from  palaces  where 
a long  succession  of  prelates  had  dwelt,  form 
closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable  abodes  of 
deans  and  canons,  and  from  castles  which  had 
in  the  old  time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or  De 
Veres,  and  which  boro  more  recent  traces  of 
the  vengeance  of  Hupcrt  or  of  Cromw  ell. 

Conspicuous  among  these  interesting  cities 
were  York,  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exe- 
ter, the  capital  of  the  West.  Neither  can  have 
contained  much  more  than  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. Worcester,  the  queen  of  tho  cider 
land,  had  about  eight  thousand  ; Nottingham 
probably  as  many.  Gloucester,  renowned  for 
that  resolute  defence  which  had  been  fatal  to 
Charh's  the  First,  had  certainly  between  four 
and  five  thousand  ; Derby  not  quile  four  thou- 

(I)  Fuller'"  Worthies ; Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  47,  1671 ; 
Journal  of  E Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Jan.  1663-4;  Blnmcileld’s  History  of  Norfolk ; History 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Norwich,  3 voU.  1761. 


sand.  Shrewsbury  was  the  chief  place  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district.  The  court  of 
the  marches  of  Wales  was  held  there.  In  the 
language  of  tho  gentry  many  miles  round  the 
Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was  to  go  to 
town.  The  provincial  wits  and  beauties  imi- 
tated, ns  well  as  they  could,  the  fashions  of 
Saint  James’s  Park,  in  the  walks  along  the 
side  of  the  Severn.  Tho  inhabitants  were 
about  seven  thousand.(I) 

The  population  of  every  one  of  these  places 
has,  since  the  Revolution,  much  more  than 
doubled.  The  population  of  somo  has  mul- 
tiplied sevenfold.  The  streets  have  been  al- 
most entirely  rebuilt,  ijlate  has  succeeded  to 
thatch,  and  brick  to  timber.  The  pavements 
and  the  lamps,  the  display  of  wealth  in  the 
principal  shops,  and  the  luxurious  neatness  of 
the  dwellings  occupied  by  the  gentry,  would, 
in  tho  seventeenthcenlury,  have  seemed  mi- 
raculous. Yet  is  the  relative  importance  of 
tho  old  capitals  of  countios  by  no  means  what 
it  was.  Younger  towns,  towns  which  are 
rarely  or  never  mentioned  in  our  early  his- 
tory and  which  sent  no  representatives  to  our 
early  parliaments,  havo,  within  the  moniory 
of  persons  still  living,  grown  to  a greatness 
which  this  generation  contemplates  w ith  w on- 
der and  pride,  not  unaciompanied  by  aw  e and 
anxiety. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  towns  were  in- 
deed known  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
respectable  seats  of  industry.  Nay,  their  ra- 
pid progress  and  their  vast  opulence  were 
then  sometimes  described  in  language  which 
seems  ludicrous  to  a man  who  has  seen  their 
present  grandeur.  One  of  the  most  populous 
and  prosperous  among  them  was  Manchester. 
It  had  been  required  by  the  Protector  to  send 

Cl)  TIic  population  of  York  appears,  from  the  re- 
turn of  baptism"  and  burial",  in  Drake’s  History,  to 
have  been  about  13,000  in  1730.  Exeter  hail  only 
47,000  inhabitant*  in  4801  The  population  of  W or- 
ceslcr  was  numbered  just  before  the  siette  in  4646. 
See  Nash’s  History  of  Worcestershire.  1 hate  made 
allowance  for  Ibe  Increase  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  ip.  forty  years.  In  4740,  the  po- 
pulation of  Nottingham  was  found,  by  enumeraliun, 
to  be  just  io.ooo.  Sec  Dei  log’s  History  The  popu- 
lation of  Gloucester  may  readily  be  inferred  Irom 
the  number  of  bouses  which  King  fouud  in  the  re- 
turns of  hearth  money,  ami  from  the  number  of 
births  and  burials  w hich  is  given  in  Alky  ns's  History. 
The  population  of  Derby  was  40ri>  in  1713.  See  Wul- 
Icy’a  MS.  History . quoted  in  Lyson’s  Magna  Britannia. 
The  population  of  Shrewsbury  was  ascertained,  in 
1663.  by  actual  enumeration.  As  to  the  gaieties  of 
Shrewsbury,  see  Farqubart  Recruiting  Ofllccr  Far- 
qutlar’s  description  is  borne  out  by  a ballad  in  tho 
Pepysian  Library,  of  wbicli  tbe  burden  is  *’  Shrews- 
bury forme." 
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one  represents  live  to  his  parliament,  and  was 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second  as  a busy  and  opulent  place.  Cot- 
ton had,  during  half  a century,  been  brought 
thither  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna;  but  the 
manufacture  was  in  its  infancy.  Whitney 
had  not  yet  taught  how  the  raw  material 
might  be  furnished  in  quantities  almost  fa- 
bulous. Arkwright  had  not  yet  taught  how 
it  might  be  worked  up  with  a speed  and  pre- 
cision which  soem  magical.  The  whole  an- 
nual import  did  not,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  amount  to  two  millions  of 
pounds,  a quantity  which  would  now  hardly 
supply  thedemand  of  forty-eight  hours.  That 
wonderful  emporium,  w hich  in  population  and 
wealth  far  surpasses  capitals  sontuch  renown- 
ed as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  u 
mean  and  ill-built  market  town,  containing 
under  six  thousand  people.  It  then  had  not 
a single  press.  It  now  supports  a hundred 
printing  establishments.  It  then  had  not  a 
single  coach.  It  now  supports  twenty  coach- 
makers^  I) 

Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seal  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire  ; but  the 
elderly  inhabitants  could  still  remember  the 
time  when  the  first  brick  house,  then  and 
long  after  called  the  Red  House,  was  built. 
They  boasted  loudly  of  their  increasing  wealth, 
and  of  the  immense  sales  of  cloth  which  took 
place  in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge.  Hun- 
dreds. nay  thousands,  of  pounds  had  been 
paid  down  in  the  course  of  one  busy  market 
day.  The  rising  importance  of  Leeds  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  successive  governments. 
Charles  the  First  had  granted  municipal  pri- 
vileges to  the  town.  Oliver  had  invited  it  to 
send  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money  it 
seems  certain  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
borough,  an  extensive  district  which  contains 
many  hamlets,  did  not,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  exceed  seven  thousand  souls.  In 
1841  there  were  more  than  a hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  (2) 

About  a day’s  journey  south  of  Leeds,  on 
the  verge  of  a wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  an- 

(1}  Blontp'g  Britannia,  I6T3;  tidin'*  Country  round 
Manchester ; Manchester  Directory,  (8t5;  Raines, 
History  ofthoCoUon  Manufacture.  The  best  Infor- 
mation which  1 have  been  able  to  find  touching  the 
population  of  Manchester  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  contained  in  a paper  drawn  up  by  the  Reverend 
R.  Parkinson,  and  published  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  for  October,  IMI 

(>)  Thorosby’s  Ducatus  Lcodensis;  Whitaker's  Lol- 
dis  and  Elmete ; Wardell’a  Municipal  History  of  the 
Borough  of  Leeds. 


cient  manor,  now  rich  wilh  cultivation,  then 
barren  and  uninclosed,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Hallamshire.  Iron  abounded 
there ; and,  from  a very  early  period,  the 
rude  whittles  fabricated  there  had  boen  sold 
all  over  the  kingdom.  They  hud  indeed  been 
mentioned  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales.  But  tho  manufacture  ap- 
pears to  have  made  littl  ■ progress  during  the 
three  centuries  which  followed  his  time.  This 
languor  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  trade  was,  dnriug  almost  the  whole 
of  this  long  period,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  lord  and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to 
impose.  The  more  delicate  kinds  of  cutlery 
were  either  made  in  the  capital,  or  brought 
from  the  Continent.  It  was  not  indeed  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  that  tho  English 
surgeons  ceased  to  import  from  France  those 
exquisitely  fine  blades  which  are  required  for 
operations  on  the  human  frame.  Most  of  the 
Hallamshire  forges  were  collected  in  a mar- 
ket town  which  had  sprung  up  near  tho  castle 
of  the  proprietor,  and  which,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  had  been  a singularly  mi- 
serable place,  containing  aboul  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  a third  were  half  starv- 
ed and  half  nakpd  beggars.  It  seems  certain 
front  the  parochial  registers  that  the  popula- 
tion did  not  amount  to  four  thousand  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
effects  of  a species  of  toil  singularly  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  human 
frame  were  at  once  discerned  by  every  tra- 
veller. A largo  proportion  of  the  people  had 
distorted  limbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which 
now,  with  its  dependencies,  contains  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  which 
sends  forth  its  admirable  knives,  razors,  and 
lancets  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world.  (1) 
Birmingham  had  not  been  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  send  a member  to  Oliver’s 
parliament.  Yet  tho  manufacturers  of  Bir- 
mingham were  already  a busy  and  thriving 
race.  They  boasted  that  their  hardware  was 
highly  esteemed,  not  indeed,  as  now,  at  Pekin 
and  Lima,  at  Bokhara  and  Timbuctoo,  but  in 
London  and  oven  as  far  off  as  Ireland.  They 
had  acquired  a less  honourable  renown  as 
coiners  of  bad  money.  In  allusion  to  their 
spurious  groats,  the  Tory  party  had  fixed  on 
demagogues  who  hypocritically  affected  zeal 
against  popery,  the  nickname  of  Birming- 
ham?. Yet  in  1685  the  population,  which  is 
now  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
did  not  amount  to  four  thousand.  Binning-^ 
(I)  Hunter’s  History  of  Hallamshire. 
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ham  buttons  were  just  beginning  to  be 
known  ; of  Birmingham  guns  nobody  had  yet 
heard ; and  the  place  whence,  two  genera- 
tions later,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Bas- 
kervillo  went  forth  to  astonish  all  the  libra- 
rians of  Europe,  did  not  contain  a single  re- 
gular shop  where  a Bible  or  an  almanack 
could  be  bought.  On  market  days  a book- 
seller named  Michael  Johnson,  the  father  of 
the  great  Samuel  Johnson,  came  over  from 
Lichfield,  and  opened  a stall  during  a few 
hours.  This  supply  of  literature  was  long 
found  adequate  to  the  demand.  (1) 

These  four  chief  seats  of  our  great  manu- 
factures deserve  especial  mention.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  populous  dnd 
opulent  hives  of  industry  which,  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  were  hamlets  without  a 
parish  church,  or  desolate  moors,  inhabited 
only  by  grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nor  has  the 
change  been  less  signal  in  those  outlets  by 
which  the  products  of  the  English  looms  and 
forgis  are  poured  forth  over  the  whole  world. 
At  present  Liverpool  contains  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  shipping  re- 
gistered at  her  port  amounts  to  between  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  Into  her 
custom  house  has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one 
year  a sum  more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the 
w hole  income  of  the  English  crown  in  1685. 
The  receipts  of  her  post-office,  even  since  the 
great  reduction  of  the  duty,  exceed  the  sum 
which  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdom 
yielded  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Hot  endless 
docks  and  warehouses  are  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Yet  even  those  docks  and  ware- 
houses seem  hardly  to  suffice  for  the  gigantic 
trade  of  the  Mersey ; and  already  a rival  city 
is  growing  fast  on  the  opposite  shore.  In 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  Liverpool  was 
described  as  a rising  town  which  had  re- 
cently made  great  advances,  and  which  main- 
tained a profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland 
and  with  the  sugar  colonics.  The  customs 
had  multiplied  eightfold  within  sixteen  years, 
and  amounted  to  what  was  then  considered 
as  tho  immense  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 

ft)  Dugdale's  Warwickshire  ; Blonie's  Britannia. 
IS7.1;  North's  Evamen.  3SI;  Preface  to  Absalom  and 
Aehltophel;  Hutton’s  History  of  Birmingham ; Bos- 
well’s Life  of  Johnson.  In  ISSOthe  burials  at  Birming- 
ham were  190,  the  baptisms  m.  1 think  itprotia- 
ble  that  the  annual  mortality  was  one  in  twenly- 
flve.  In  London  it  was  considerably  greater.  An  his- 
torirn  of  Nottingham,  half  a century  later,  boasted 
of  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  his  town,  w here  the 
animal  mortality  was  one  in  thirty.  See  Dering’s 
History  of  Nottingham. 


pounds  annually.  But  the  population  can 
hardly  have  exceeded  four  thousand  ; the 
shipping  was  about  fourteen  hundred  tons, 
less  than  the  tonnage  of  a single  modern  In- 
diaman  of  the  first  class;  and  the  w hole  num- 
ber of  seamen  belonging  to  the  port  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  two  hundred,  (f) 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns 
where  wealth  is  created  and  accumulated. 
Not  less  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  towns 
of  a very  different  kind,  towns  in  which 
wealth,  created  and  accumulated  elsewhere, 
is  expended  for  purpose’s  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
towns  have  sprung  into  existence  since  the 
time  of  the  Stuaris.  Cheltenham  is  now  a 
greater  city  than  any  which  the  kingdom  con- 
tained in  Iho  seventeenth  century,  London 
alone  excepted.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
Cheltenham  was  mentioned  by  local  historians 
merely  as  a rural  parish  lying  under  the 
Colswold  Hills,  and  affording  good  ground 
both  for  tillage  and  pasture.  Com  grew  and 
cattle  browsed  over  the  space  now  covered 
by  that  gay  succession  of  streets  and  vil- 
las. (2)  Brighton  was  described  as  a place 
which  had  once  been  thriving,  which  had 
possessed  many  small  lishing-barks,  and 
which  had,  when  at  the  height  of  prosperity, 
contained  above  two  thousand  inhabitants ; 
but  which  was  sinking  fast  into  decay.  The 
sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  buildings, 
which  at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Ninety  years  ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were 
to  be  seen  lying  among  the  pebbles  and  sea- 
weed on  the  beach  ; and  ancient  men  could 
still  point  out  the  traces  of  foundations  on  a 
spot  where  a street  of  more  than  a hundred 
huts  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
So  desolate  w as  tho  place  after  this  calamity, 
that  the  vicarage  was  thought  scarcely  worth 
having.  A few  poor  fishermen,  however,  still 
continued  to  dry'  their  nets  on  those  cliffs,  on 
which  now  a town  more  than  tw  ice  as  large 
and  populous  as  the  Bristol  cf  the  Stuarts  pre- 
sents, mile  after  mile,  its  gay  and  fantastic 
front  to  the  sea.  (3) 

England,  however,  was  not  in  tho  seven- 
teenth century  destitute  of  watering-places. 

(I)  Bionics  Britannia ; Grcgson’s  Antiquities  of  the 
County  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Part  IL; 
Petition  from  Liverpool  in  the  Privy  Council  Book, 
Hay  to,  lose.  In  1690  the  burials  at  Liverpool  were 
tst",  the  baptisms  no.  In  tan  the  net  receipt  of  lha 
customs  at  Liverpool  was  t.3C5,sa6f.  la.  8d. 

(S)  AUtyns’s  Gloucestershire. 

(*’.  Magna  Britannia.  Grose's  Antiquities. 
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The  gentry  of  Derbyshire  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  repaired  to  Buxton,  where 
they  were  crowded  into  low  wooden  sheds, 
and  regaled  with  oatcake,  and  with  a viand 
which  the  hosts  called  mutton,  but  which  the 
guests  strongly  suspected  to  be  dog.  (1)  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  lying  within  a day’s  journey 
of  the  capital,  and  in  ono  of  the  richest  and 
most  highly  civilised  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had 
much  greater  attractions.  At  present  wo  see 
there  a town  which  would,  a hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  have  ranked,  in  population, 
fourth  or  fifth  among  the  towns  of  England. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  shops  and  the  luxury  of 
the  private  dwellings  far  surpasses  anything 
that  England  could  then  show.  When  the 
court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  there  was  no  town ; but,  within 
a mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages,  some- 
what cleaner  and  neater  than  the  ordinary 
cottages  of  that  time,  were  scattered  over  the 
heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  moveable, 
and  wero  carried  on  sledges  from  ono  part  of 
the  common  to  another.  To  these  huts  men 
of  fashion,  wearied  with  the  din  and  smoko 
of  London,  sometimes  came,  in  the  summer 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  rural  life.  During  the  season  a kind  of 
fair  was  daily  held  near  the  fountain.  Tho 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Kentish  farmers 
came  from  the  neighbouring  villages  with 
cream,  cherries,  wheatcars,  and  quails.  To 
chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt  with  them,  to 
praise  their  straw  hats  and  tight  heels,  was 
a refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries  sick  of  the 
airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  honour.  Mil- 
liners, toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down  from 
London,  and  opened  a bazaar  under  the  trees. 
In  one  booth  the  politician  might  find  his 
coffee  and  tho  London  Gazette ; in  another 
were  gamblers  playing  deep  at  basset ; and, 
on  line  evenings,  tho  fiddles  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  there  were  morris  dances  on  the 
elastic  turf  of  the  bowling-green.  In  1683  a 
subscription  had  just  been  raised  among 
those  who  frequented  the  wells  for  building 
a church,  which  the  Tories,  who  then  do- 
mineered everywhere,  insisted  on  dedicating 
to  Saint  Charles  the  Martyr.  (2) 

But  at  the  head  of  tho  English  watering- 
places,  w ithout  a rival,  was  Bath.  The  springs 

(t)  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browne,  son  of 
Sir  Thomas. 

(4'  Mi-moires  dc  Grammont;  Hasted’*  History  of 
Kent:  Tunbridge  Wells,  a Comedy,  4678;  Can, Ion's 
Tuubridgialia,  1088 ; Mclcllus,  a poem  on  Tunbridge 
Wells,  I6S3. 


of  that  city  had  been  renowned  from  tho 
days  of  tho  Romans.  It  had  been,  during 
many  centuries,  the  seat  of  a bishop.  The 
sick  repaired  thither  from  every  part  of  tho 
realm.  The  king  sometimes  held  his  court 
there.  Nevertheless,  Bath  was  then  a maze 
of  only  four  or  five  hundred  houses,  crowdod 
within  an  old  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon. 
Pictures  of  what  wero  considered  as  tho 
finest  of  those  houses  aro  still  extant,  and 
greatly  resemblo  tho  lowest  rag-shops  and 
pothouses  of  Radcliffe  Highway.  Even  then, 
indeed,  travellers  complained  of  the  narrow- 
ness and  meanness  of  the  streets.  That 
beautiful  city  which  charms  even  eyes  familiar 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Bramanle  and  Pal- 
ladio, and  which  the  genius  of  Anstcy  and 
of  Smollett,  of  Frances  Burney  and  of  Jano 
Austen,  has  made  classic  ground,  had  not  be- 
gun to  exist.  Milsom  Street  itself  was  an 
open  field  lying  far  beyond  the  walls;  and 
hedgerows  intersected  the  space  which  is 
now  covered  by  the  Crescent  and  tho  Circus. 
The  poor  patients  to  whom  tho  waters  had 
been  recommended  lay  on  straw  in  a place 
which,  to  uso  the  language  of  a contempo- 
rary physician,  was  a covert  rather  than  a 
lodging.  As  to  tho  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  were  to  be  found  in  tho  interior  of  tho 
houses  of  Bath  by  the  fashionable  visitors  who 
resorted  thither  in  search  ot  health  or  amuse- 
ment, we  possess  information  more  complete 
and  minute  than  can  generally  be  obtained 
on  such  subjects.  A writer  who  published 
an  account  of  that  city  about  sixty  years  after 
the  Revolution  has  accurately  described  tho 
changes  whicli  had  taken  place  within  his 
own  recollection.  Ho  assures  us  that  in  his 
younger  days  the  gentlemen  who  visited  the 
springs  slept  in  rooms  hardly  as  good  as  tho 
garrets  which  he  lived  to  sec  occupied  by  foot- 
men. Tho  floors  of  the  dining-rooms  were 
uncarpetcd,  and  wero  coloured  brown  with  a 
wash  made  of  soot  and  small  beer,  in  order 
to  hide  the  dirt.  Not  a wainscot  was  painted. 
Not  a hearth  or  chimney-piece  was  of  marble. 
A slab  of  common  freestone,  and  fire-irons 
which  had  cost  from  three  to  four  shillings, 
were  thought  sufficient  for  any  fireplaco.  Tho 
best  apartments  were  hung  with  coarse  wool- 
len stuff,  and  were  furnished  with  rush-bot- 
tomed chairs.  Readers  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  the  use- 
ful arts  will  be  grateful  to  the  humble  topo- 
grapher who  has  recorded  these  facts,  and 
will  perhaps  wish  that  historians  of  far  high- 
er pretensions  had  sometimes  spared  a few 
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pages  from  military  evolutions  and  political 
intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  us  know 
how  the  parlours  and  bedchambers  of  our  an- 
cestors looked.  (1) 

The  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the 
other  towns  of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  far  higher  than  at 
present.  For  at  present  the  population  of 
London  is  little  more  than  six  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Manchester  or  of  Liverpool.  In  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  the  population  of 
London  was  more  than  seventeen  limes  the 
population  of  Bristol  or  of  Norwich.  It  may 
be  doubled  whether  any  other  instance  can 
be  mentioned  of  a great  kingdom  in  which 
the  first  city  was  more  than  seventeen  times 
as  large  as  the  second.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  1685,  London  had  been,  dur- 
ing about  half  a century,  the  most  populous 
capital  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc 
now  at  least  nineteen  hundred  thousand, 
were  then  probably  a little  moro  than  half  a 
million.  (2)  London  hud  in  the  world  only 
one  commercial  rival,  now  long  outstripped, 
the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam.  Eng- 
lish writers  boasted  of  the  forest  of  masts 
and  yard-arms  which  covered  the  river  from 
the  bridge  to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  incredible 
sums  which  were  collected  at  the  Custom 
IJouso  in  Thames  Street.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  metropolis  then 
bore  a far  greater  proportion  than  at  present 
to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  ; yet  to  our 
generation  the  honest  vaunting  of  our  an- 
cestors must  appear  almost  ludicrous.  The 
shipping  which  they  thought  incredibly  great 
appears  not  to  have  exceeded  seventy  thou- 
sand tons.  This  was,  indeed,  then,  more 
than  a third  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the 
kingdom,  but  it  is  now  less  than  a fourth  of 
the  tonnage  of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equal- 
led by  (he  tonnage  of  the  steam  vessels  of  tho 
Thames.  The  customs  of  London  amounted, 
in  1685,  to  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  In  our  lime  the  net 
duty  paid  annually,  at  the  same  place,  exceeds 
ten  millions.  (3) 

(I)  Sco  Wood’s  History  of  Bath,  I7M;  Evelyn'i 
Diary,  June  37, 16M ; Pep>»»  Diary,  June  (3,  I6GS; 
SUlkcliy's  Itinerarium  Cui  iosum ; Collinson'*  Somer- 
setshire; Dr.  Peirce's  History  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Bath.  1719,  book  I.,  chap.  mi..  ot».  3.  1601.  I have 
consulted  several  old  maps  and  picUircsof  Bath,  par- 
ticularly one  curious  map  which  is  surrounded  hy 
views  of  the  principal  buildings.  It  hears  the  date 
of  1717. 

(lj  According  to  King,  sjo.ooo. 

(J)  Maepherson's  History  of  Commerce;  Chalmers's 
Estimate;  CbambcrUyne’s  Stale  of  England,  levs. 


Whoever  examines  Uie  maps  of  London 
which  wero  published  towards  tho  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Siyond  will  see  that 
only  tho  nucleus  of  the  present  capital  then 
existed.  Tho  town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by 
imperceptible  degrees  into  the  country.  No 
long  avenues  of  villas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and 
laburnums,  extended  from  the  great  centre 
of  wealth  and  civilisation  almost  to  ihe  boun- 
daries of  Middlesex  and  far  into  the  heart  of 
Kent  and  Surrey.  In  the  cast,  no  part  of  the 
immense  line  of  warehouses  and  artificial 
lakes  which  now  spreads  from  the  Tower  to 
Blackwall  had  oven  been  projected.  On 
the  west,  scarcely  one  of  those  stately  piles 
of  bail  ling  which  are  inhabited  by  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy  was  in  existence  ; and  Chel- 
sea, which  is  now  peopled  by  more  than 
forty  thousand  human  beings,  was  a quiet 
country  villago  with  aboui  a thousand  in- 
habitants. (1)  On  the-  north,  cattle  fed.  and 
sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns  over 
the  site  of  the  borough  of  Marvlebnne,  and 
over  far  the  greater  part  of  ihe  space  now 
covered  by  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington  was  almost  a 
solitude ; and  poets  loved  to  contrast  its 
silence  and  repose  with  tho  din  and  turmoil 
of  the  monster  London.  2}  On  tho  south 
tho  capital  is  now  connected  with  its  suburb 
by  several  bridges,  not  inferior  in  magnifi- 
cence and  solidity  to  the  noblest  works  of  the 
Qesars.  In  1685,  a single  line  of  irregular 
arches,  overhung  by  piles  of  mean  and  crazy 
houses,  and  garnished,  after  a fashion  worthy 
of  the  naked  barbarians  of  Dahomy,  with 
scores  of  mouldering  heads,  impeded  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river. 

Of  the  metropolis,  tho  City,  properly  so 
called,  was  tho  most  important  division.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  it  had  been  built, 
for  the  most  part  of  wood  and  plaster ; tho 
few  bricks  that  were  usod  wero  ill  baked ; 
the  bontlis  where  goods  were  exposed  to 
sale  projected  far  into  tho  streets,  and  were 
overhung  by  the  upper  stories.  A few  speci- 
mens of  this  architecture  may  still  be  seen  in 
those  districts  which  wero  not  reached  by  the 
great  fire.  That  fire  had,  in  a few  days, 
covered  a space  of  little  less  than  a square 

The  tonnage  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  port  of 
London  van,  at  Uie  end  of  1847,  about  60,000  tons. 
The  customs  of  the  port,  from  ismoms,  very  nearly 
averaged  4 1 ,000.000/. 

(t)  Ly  son's  Environs  of  London.  The  baptisms  at 
Chelsea,  between  K»o  and  1690,  were  ouly  forty-two 
a-year. 

(I)  Cowley,  Discourse  of  Solitude 
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mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty-nine  churches 
and  of  thirteen  thousand  houses.  But  the 
city  had  risen  again  with  a celerity  which  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  the  old  lines  of  the 
streets  had  boon  to  a groat  extent  preserved  ; 
and  those  lines,  originally  tracod  in  an  age 
when  even  princesses  performed  their  jour- 
neys on  horseback,  were  often  too  narrow  to 
allow  wheeled  carriages  to  pass  each  other 
with  ease,  and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for 
the  residence  of  wealthy  persons  in  an  ago 
when  a coach  and  six  was  a fashionable  lux- 
ury. The  style  of  building  was,  however,  fur 
superior  to  that  of  the  city  which  had  perish- 
ed. The  ordinary  material  was  brick,  of 
much  better  quality  than  had  formerly  been 
used.  On  the  sites  of  the  ancient  parish 
churches  had  arisen  a mullitudcof  new  domes, 
towers,  and  spires,  which  bore  the  mark  of 
the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.  In  every  plate 
save  one  the  traces  of  the  great  devastation 
had  been  completely  effaced.  But  the  crowds 
of  workmen,  the  scaffolds,  and  the  masses  of 
hewn  stone  wore  still  to  be  seen  where  the 
noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was  slowly  ris- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul.  (1) 

The  whole  character  of  the  City  has,  since 
that  time,  undergone  a complete  change.  At 
present  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  and  the 
chief  shopkeepers,  repair  thither  on  sit 
mornings  of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of 
business  ; but  they  reside  in  other  quarters 
of  the  metropolis,  or  at  suburban  country 
seats  surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower 
gardens.  This  revolution  in  private  habits 
has  produced  a political  revolution  of  no 
small  importance.  The  City  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  the  wealthiest  traders  with  that 
attachment  which  every  man  naturally  feels 
for  his  home.  It  is  no  longer  associated  in 
their  minds  with  domestic  affections  and  en- 
dearments. The  fireside,  the  nursery,  the 
social  table,  (lie  quiet  bed,  are  not  there. 
Lombard  Street  and  Threadneedle  Street  are 
merely  places  where  men  toil  and  accumulate. 
They  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend. 

(!)  The  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  information 
about  the  state  of  the  building!  of  London  at  tliii 
time  is  to  be  derived  from  the  maps  and  drawingx  in 
the  Hrilish  Museum  and  in  the  Pep)  skid  Library. 
The  badness  of  the  bricks  in  the  oid  buildings  of 
London  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Travels  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo.  There  is  an  account  of  the 
works  at  SI.  Paul's  in  W ard's  London  Spy . 1 am  al- 
most ashamed  to  quote  such  nauseous  batdcrdasli ; 
but  I have  been  foreed  lo  descend  even  lower,  if  pos- 
sible. in  search  of  materials. 


On  a Sunday,  or  in  an  evening  after  tho  hours 
of  business,  some  courts  and  alleys,  which  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  alive  with  hur- 
rying feet  and  anxious  faces,  are  as  silent  as 
a country  churchyard.  The  chiefs  of  tho 
mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  citizens. 
They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  municipal 
honours  and  duties.  Those  honours  and  duties 
are  abandoned  to  men  who,  though  useful  and 
highly  respectable,  seldom  belong  to  the 
princely  commercial  houses  of  which  the 
names  are  held  in  honour  throughout  the 
world. 

In  tho  seventeenth  century  the  City  was 
the  merchant’s  residence.  Those  mansions 
of  the  great  old  burghers  which  still  exist  have 
been  turned  into  counting-houses  and  ware- 
houses; but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally not  inferior  in  magnificence  lo  the 
dwellings  which  were  then  inhabited  by  the 
nobility.  They  sometimes  stand  in  retired 
and  gloomy  courts,  and  are  accessible  only 
by  inconvenient  passages;  but  their  dimen- 
sions are  ample,  and  their  aspect  stately. 
The  entrances  are  decorated  with  richly  carved 
pillars  and  canopies.  The  staircasesand  land- 
ing-places are  not  wanting  in  grandeur. 
The  floors  are  sometimes  of  wood,  tes-cllated 
after  the  fashion  of  France.  The  palace  of 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  con- 
tained a superb  banqueting-room  wainscoted 
with  cedar,  and  adorned  with  battles  of  gods 
and  giants  in  fresco.  (1)  Sir  Dudley  North 
expended  four  thousand  pounds,  a sum  which 
would  then  have  been  important  to  a duke, 
on  the  rich  furniture  of  his  reception  rooms 
in  Hasinghall  Street.  (2)  ' In  such  abodes, 
under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads  of  the  great 
Arms  lived  splendidly  and  hospitably.  To 
their  dwelling-place  they  were  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection.  There 
they  had  passed  thoir  youth,  had  made  their 
friendships,  had  courted  their  wives,  had  seen 
their  children  grow  up,  had  laid  the  remains 
of  their  parents  in  the  earth,  and  expected 
that  their  own  remains  would  be  laid.  That 
intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  societies  congregated  within  a 
narrow  space  was,  in  such  circumstances, 
strongly  developed.  London  was,  to  the  Lon- 
doner, what  Athens  was  lo  the  Athenian  of 
the  age  of  Pericles,  what  Florence  was  to  the 
Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
citizen  was  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city, 
punctilious  about  her  claims  to  respect,  am- 

(t)  Kveiyn’n  Diary,  Sept.  *0, 1*79. 

(9)  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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bilious  of  her  offices,  and  zealous  for  her 
franchises. 

At  iho  close  of  tho  reign  of  Charles  ihc 
Second  ihc  pride  of  the  Londoners  was  smart- 
ing from  a cruel  mortification.  The  old 
charter  had  been  taken  away ; and  the  ma- 
gistracy had  boon  remodelled.  All  the  civic 
functionaries  were  Tories ; and  the  Whigs, 
though  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  superior 
to  their  opponents,  found  themselves  excluded 
from  every  local  dignity.  Nevertheless,  the 
external  splendour  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  not  diminished,  nay,  was  rather 
increased  by  this  change.  For,  under  the 
administration  of  some  Puritans  who  had 
lately  home  rule,  the  ancient  fame  of  the  city 
for  good  cheer  had  declined;  but  under  Iho 
new  magistrates,  who  belonged  to  a more 
festive  parly,  and  at  whoso  boards  guests  of 
rank  and  fashion  from  beyond  Temple  Bar 
were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall  and  the  halls 
of  the  great  companies  were  enlivened  by 
many  sumptuous  banquets.  During  these 
repasts,  odes,  composed  by  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  corporation,  in  praise  of  the  king,  the 
duke,  and  the  mayor,  were  sung  to  music. 
The  drinking  was  deep,  the  shouting  loud. 
An  observant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared  in 
these  revels,  has  remarked  that  the  practice 
of  huzzaing  after  drinking  healths  dates  from 
this  joyous  period.  (1) 

Tho  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first 
civic  magistrate  was  almost  regal.  The  gild- 
ed coach,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually  ad- 
mired by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a part  of  his 
state.  On  great  occasions  he  appeared  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a long  cavalcade  in- 
ferior in  magnificence  only  to  that  which,  be- 
fore a coronation,  escorted  the  sovereign  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  never  seen  in  public  without  his  rich 
robe,  his  hood  of  black  velvet,  his  gold  chain, 
his  jewel,  and  a great  attendance  of  harbin- 
gers and  guards.  (2)  Nor  did  the  world  find 
anything  ludicrous  in  the  pomp  which  con- 
stantly surrounded  him.  For  it  was  not  more 
than  proportioned  to  the  place  which,  as 
wielding  the  strength  and  representing  the 
dignity  of  the  city  of  London,  he  was  entitled 
to  occupy  in  tho  state.  That  city,  being  then 
not  only  without  equal  in  tho  country,  but 

(I)  North’s  Examen.  This  most  amusing  writer 
ha*  preserved  a upeeimen  of  the  sublime  raptures  in 
which  the  Pindar  of  the  City  indulged 
“The  worshipful  Sir  John  Moor: 

Arter  age  that  name  adore!” 

CS’  Chamberlayne  s Slate  ofEngland.  1684;  Anglia? 
Metropolis,  1690;  Seymour's  London,  1734. 


without  second,  had,  during  fivo  and  forty 
years,  exercised  almost  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris  has,  in  our 
own  time,  exercised  on  the  politics  of  France. 
In  intelligence  London  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  every  other  part  of  tho  kingdom.  A go- 
vernment, supported  and  trusted  by  London, 
could  in  a day  obtain  such  pecuniary  means  as 
it  would  have  taken  months  to  collect  from  the 
rest  of  the  island.  Nor  were  tho  military  re- 
sources of  the  capital  in  bedespised.  The  power 
which  the  lord  lieutenants  exorcised  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London  intrusted 
to  a commission  of  eminent  citizens.  Under  tho 
orders  of  this  commission  were  twelve  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse. 
An  army  of  drapers’  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen tailors,  with  common  councilman  for 
captains  and  aldermen  for  colonels,  might  not 
indeed  have  been  able  to  stand  its  ground 
against  regular  troops  ; but  there  were  then 
very  few  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom.  A 
town,  therefore,  which  could  send  forth,  at 
an  hour’s  notice,  twenty  thousand  men, 
abounding  in  natural  courage,  provided  with 
tolerable  weapons,  and  not  altogether  un- 
tincturcd  with  martial  discipline,  could  not 
but  bea  valuable  ally  and  a formidable  enemy. 
It  was  not  forgotten  that  Hampden  and  Pym 
had  been  protected  from  lawless  tyranny  by 
the  London  trainbands;  that,  in  the  great 
crisis  of  the  civil  war,  the  London  trainbands 
had  marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gloucester; 
or  that,  in  the  movement  agaiust  the  mili- 
tary tyrants  which  followed  the  downfall  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  the  London  trainbands 
had  borne  a signal  part.  In  truth,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  but  for  the  hostility 
of  tho  City,  Charles  tho  First  would  never 
have  been  vanquished,  and  that,  w ithout  tho 
help  of  tho  City,  Charles  the  Second  could 
scarcely  have  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain 
why,  in  spile  of  (hat  attraction  which  had, 
during  along  course  of  years,  gradually  drawn 
the  aristocracy  westward,  a few  men  of  high 
rank  had  continued,  till  a very  recent  period, 
to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and 
of  the  Guildhall.  Shaftesbury  and  Bucking- 
ham, while  engaged  in  bitter  and  unscrupu- 
lous opposition  to  the  government,  had 
thought  (hat  they  could  nowhere,  carry  on 
their  intrigues  so  conveniently  or  so  securely 
as  under  tho  protection  of  the  city  magistrates 
and  the  city  militia.  Shaftesbury  had  there- 
fore lived  in  Aldersgate  Street,  at  a house 
which  may  still  easily  be  known  by  pilasters 
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and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work  of  Inigo. 
Buckingham  had  ordered  his  mansion  near 
Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  to  be  pulled  down  ; and, 
while  streets  and  alleys  which  are  still  named 
after  him  were,  rising  on  that  site,  chose  to 
reside  in  Dowgatc.  (1) 

These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions. 
Almost  all  the  noble  families  of  England  had 
long  migrated  beyond  the  walls.  The  district 
where  most  of  their  town  houses  stood  lies 
Detween  the  city  and  the  rogions  which  aro 
now  considered  as  fashionable.  A few  great 
men  still  retained  (heir  hereditary  hotels  be- 
tween the  Strand  and  the  river.  The  stalely 
dwellings  on  the  south  and  west  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  South- 
ampton Square,  which  is  now  called  Blooms- 
bury Square,  and  King’s  Square  in  Soho 
Fields,  which  is  now  called  Soho  Square,  were 
among  the  favourite  spots.  Foreign  princes 
were  carried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  England.  (2)  Soho 
Square,  which  had  just  b en  built,  was  to  our 
ancestors  a subject  of  pride  with  which  their 
posterity  will  hardly  sympathize.  Monmouth 
Square  had  been  the  name  while  the  fortunes 
of  the  Duke,  of  Monmouth  flourished  ; and  on 
the  southern  side  towered  his  mansion.  The 
front,  though  ungraceful,  was  lofty  and  richly 
adorned.  The  walls  of  the  principal  apart- 
ments were  finely  sculptured  with  fruit,  fo- 
liage, and  armorial  bearings,  and  were  hung 
with  embroidered  satin.  (3)  Every  trace  of 
this  magnificence  has  long  disappeared ; and 
no  arislocratieal  mansion  is  to  he  found  in 
that  once  aristocratical  quarter.  A little  way 
north  from  Ilolborn,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
pastures  and  cornfields,  rose  two  celebrated 
palaces,  each  with  an  ample  garden.  One 
of  them,  then  called  Southampton  House, 
and  subsequently  Bedford  House,  was  re- 
moved about  fifty  years  ago  to  make  room 
for  a new  city,  which  now  covers,  with  its 
squares,  streets,  and  churches,  a vast  area, 
renowned  in  the  seventeenth  century  for 
peaches  and  snipes.  The  other,  Montague 
House,  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  and  furni- 
ture, was,  a few  months  after  tho  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a more  mag- 
nificent Montague  House,  which,  having  been 

(I)  North's  Examen.  118;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.  Shanes, 
hurt-;  the  DtikeofB.’s  Lilany. 

{3:  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 

(s>  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  t«M ; Pen- 
nant’s London ; Smith’s  Lifo  of  Nollckcni. 


long  the  repository  of  such  various  and  pre- 
cious treasures  of  art,  science,  and  learning 
as  were  scarce  ever  before  assembled  under 
a single  roof,  has  just  given  place  to  an  edi- 
fice more  magnificent  still.  (I) 

Nearer  to  the  court,  on  a space  called  Saint 
James’s  Fields,  had  just  been  built  Saint 
James’s  Square  and  Jermvn  Street.  Saint 
James’s  Church  had  recently  been  opened  for 
tho  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  quarter  (2)  Golden  Square,  which  was 
in  the  next  generation  inhabited  by  lords  and 
ministers  of  state,  had  not  yet  been  begun. 
Indeed  the  only  dwellings  to  lie  seen  on  the 
north  of  Piccadilly  were  three  or  four  isolated 
and  almost  rural  mansions,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  costly  pile  erected  by 
Clarendon,  and  nicknamed  Dunkirk  House. 
It  had  been  purchased  after  its  founder’s 
downfall  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The 
Clarendon  Hotel  and  Albemarle  Street  still 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  tho 
gayest  and  most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street 
found  himself  in  a solitude,  and  was  some- 
times so  fortunate  as  to  have  a shot  at  a 
woodcock.  (3)  On  the  north  the  Oxford  road 
ran  between  hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  south  were  the  garden  walls  of  a 
few  great  houses  which  were  considered  as 
quite  out  of  town.  On  the  west  was  a mea- 
dow renowned  for  a spring  from  which.  long 
afterwards.  Conduit  Street  was  named.  On 
the  east  was  a field  not  to  be  passed  withoua 
shudder  by  any  Londoner  of  that  age.  There, 
as  in  a place  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
had  been  dug,  twenty  years  before,  when  tho 
great  plague  was  raging,  a pit  into  which 
the  dead-carls  had  nightly  shot  corpses  by 
scores.  It  was  popularly  believed  that  the 
earth  was  deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and 
could  not  be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk 
to  human  life.  No  foundations  were  laid 
there  till  Iwo  generations  had  passed  without 
any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  till  the 
ghastly  spot  had  long  been  surrounded  by 
buildings.  (I) 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  streets  and  squares  then  boro 
tho  same  aspect  as  at  present.  The  great 

(I)  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Oct.  to,  IBM,  Jan.  19,  l«8M. 

fa)  l Jac  II.,  e S3:  Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec  7,  l«M. 

(3)  Old  General  Oglethorpe.  * ho  lived  to  1733,  used 
to  boast  that  he  had  shot  here  in  Anne's  reign  . See 
Pennant’s  London,  and  the  Gentleman's  .Magazine  for 
July. 1783. 

(A)  The  pest  Held  wilt  he  seen  in  maps  of  London 
as  late  as  the  end  of  George  the  First’s  reign. 
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majority  of  the  houses,  indeed,  have,  since 
that  lime,  boon  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  re- 
built. If  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the 
capital  could  be  placed  before  us,  such  as 
they  then  were,  wo  should  bo  disgusted  by 
their  squalid  appearance,  and  poisoned  by 
their  noisome  atmosphere.  In  Covent  Garden 
a filthy  and  noisy  market  was  held  close  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit-women 
screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and 
rotten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  Countess  of  Ilerkshiro  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  (1) 

The  centre  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  was  an 
open  space,  where  the  rabble  congregated 
every  evening,  within  a few  yards  of  Cardigan 
House  and  Winchester  House,  to  hear  moun- 
tebanks harangue,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to 
set  dogs  at  oxen.  Rubbish  was  shot  in  every 
part  of  the  area.  Horses  were  exercised  there. 
The  beggars  were  as  noisy  and  importunate 
as  in  the  worst-governed  cities  of  the  Con- 
tinent. A Lincoln’s  Inn  mumper  was  a pro- 
verb. The  whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms 
and  liveries  of  every  charitably  disposed 
grandee  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  lordship's  coach  and  six  appeared, 
came  hopping  and  craw  ling  in  crowds  to  per- 
secute him.  These  disorders  lasted,  in  spite 
of  many  accidents  and  of  some  legal  proceed- 
ings. till,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
Sir  Joseph  Jckyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
knocked  down  and  nearly  killed  in  the  middle 
of  the  square.  Then  at  length  palisades  w ere 
set  up.  and  a pleasant  garden  laid  out.  (2) 
Saint  James's  Square  was  a receptacle  for 
all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cats 
and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster.  At  one  lime 
a cudgel-player  kept  the  ting  there.  ’At 
another  time  an  impudent  squatter  settled 
himself  there,  and  built  a shed  for  rubbish 
under  the  windows  of  the  gilded  saloons  in 

(t)  Sec  a very  curious  plan  of  Covcnt  Garden  made 
al*out  1690.  and  engraved  for  Smith's  History  of  West- 
mln  ter.  See  also  Hogarth’s  Morning,  painted  w hile 
some  of  the  houses  in  the  Piazxa  were  suit  occupied 
by  people  of  faction. 

(2)  London  Spy ; Tom  Brown's  Comical  View  of 
London  and  Westminster;  Turner’s  Propositions  for 
the  employing  of  the  Poor.  1678;  Daily  Courantand 
Dally  Journal  of  June  7, I7.*»;  Case  of  Michael  v.  At. 
leslrep,  in  1(76.  2 Levins.,  p.  172.  Michael  had  been 
run  over  by  two  horses  which  Alleaircc  was  breaking 
In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  declaration  set  forth 
that  Ihe  defendant  “porta deui  chivals  ungoverna- 
ble en  un  coach,  et  improvidr.  inraute.  et  absque  de- 
bit* considcretionr  ineplitudinis  loci  la  CUV  drive 
pur  euv  faire  tractable  el  apl  pur  un  coach,  quels 
cWvals,  pur  oeuque,  per  leur  termite,  ne  poieut  estre 
rule,  curre  aur  le  plaiolilf  et  le  noic. " 


which  the  first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Nor- 
folks.  Ormonds,  Kents,  and  Pembrokes,  gave 
banquets  and  balls.  It  was  not  till  these 
nuisances  had  lasted  through  a whole  gene- 
ration, and  till  much  had  boon  written  about 
them,  that  the  inhabitants  applied  lo  Parlia- 
ment for  permission  to  pul  up  rails,  and  lo 
plant  trees.  (1) 

When  such  was  Ihe  state  of  llie  region 
inhabited  by  the  most  luxurious  portion  of 
society,  we  may  easily  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  population  suffered  what  would 
now  be  considered  as  insupportable  griev- 
ances. The  pavement  was  detestable;  all 
foreigners  cried  shame  upon  it.  The  drain- 
age was  so  had,  that  in  rainy  weather  the 
gutters  soon  became  torrents.  Several  face- 
tious poets  have  commemorated  the  fury  with 
which  these  black  rivulets  roared  down  Suow 
llill  and  Ludgate  Hill,  bearing  lo  Fleet  Ditch 
a vast  tribute  of  animal  and  vegelablo  filth 
from  the  stalls  of  butchers  and  greengrocers. 
This  flood  was  profusely  thrown  to  right  and 
loft  by  coaches  and  carts.  To  keep  as  far 
from  the  carriage  road  as  possible  was  there- 
fore Ihe  wish  of  every  pedestrian.  Tho  mild 
and  timid  gave  Ihe  wall.  The  hold  and  athle- 
tic took  it.  If  two  roisterers  mol,  they  cock- 
ed their  hats  in  each  other’s  faces,  and  pushed 
each  other  about  till  Ihe  weaker  was  shoved 
towards  the  kennel.  If  he  was  a mere  bully 
he  sneaked  off  muttering  that  ho  shoul  I find 
n time.  If  he  was  pugnacious,  tho  encounter 
probably  ended  in  a duel  behind  Montague 
House.  (2) 

• Tho  houses  were  not  numbered.  There 
would  indeed  have  been  little  advantage  in 
numbering  them ; for  of  the  coachmen,  chair- 
men, porters,  and  errand-boys  of  London,  a 
very  small  proportion  could  read.  It  was  ne- 
cessary lo  use  marks  w hich  the  most  ignorant 
Could  understand.  The  shops  were  therefore 
distinguished  by  painted  signs,  which  gave  a 
gay  and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets.  The 
walk  from  Charing  Cross  lo  Whitechapel  lay 
through  an  endless  succession  of  Saracens’ 
Heads.  Royal  Oaks.  Blue  Bears,  and  Golden 
Lambs,  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no 

(I  Stal.  12  Geo.  I., r.  as.-  Commons’  Journal**.  Feb. 
25,  Marcli  2. 1723-6 ; London  Gurdeuer,  17(2;  Even- 
inn  Pont.  March  23,  I73t  I have  not  been  able  lo 
And  this  number  or  the  Evening  Post;  I therefore 
quote  it  on  the  faith  or  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  mention* 
it  in  hi*  History  or  London 

(2j  Lett  res  -or  le*  Angloi*.  written  early  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third  ; Swiil's  City  Shower  ; 
Gaj  '*  Trivia.  Johnson  used  lo  relate  a curious  con- 
versation which  be  had  wilh  bis  mother  about  giving 
and  taking  live  wall. 
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longer  required  lor  (he  direction  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  tho  difficulty 
and  danger  of  walking  about  London  became 
serious  indeed.  The  garret  windows  were 
opened,  and  pails  were  emptied,  with  little 
regard  to  those  who  were  passing  below. 
Falls,  bruises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  For,  till  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  tho  Second,  most  of  the 
streets  were  left  in  profound  darkness. 
Thieves  and  robbers  plied  their  trade  with 
impunity  ; yet  they  were  hardly  so  terrible  to 
peaceable  citizens  as  another  class  of  ruOlans. 
It  was  a favourite  amusement  of  dissolute 
young  gentlemen  to  swagger  bv  night  about 
the  town,  breaking  windows,  upsetting  se- 
dans, beatingquiet  men,  and  offering  rude  ca- 
resses lo  pretty  women.  Several  dynasties  of 
these  tyrants  had,  since  the  Restoration,  do- 
mineered over  the  streets.  The  Muns  and 
Tityre  Tus  had  given  place  to  tho  Hectors, 
and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently  succeeded 
by  the  Scourers.  At  a later  period  arose  Ihe 
Nicker,  the  Hawcubile,  and  the  yet  more 
dreaded  name  of  Mohaw  k.  (1)  The  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  the  peace  was  utterly 
contemptible.  There  was  an  act  of  Common 
Council  which  provided  that  more  than  a 
thousand  walchmou  should  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  in  the  city,  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
and  that  every  inhabitant  should  lake  his 
turn  of  duty.  But  tho  act  was  negligently 
executed.  Few  of  those  who  were  summoned 
left  their  homes;  and  those  few  generally 
found  it  more  agreeable  lo  tipple  in  alehouses 
than  to  pace  the  streets.  (Si) 

It  ought  to  bo  noticed  that,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  began  a 
great  change  in  the  police  of  London,  a change 
which  has  perhaps  added  as  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  re- 
volutions of  much  greater  fame.  An  inge- 
nious projector,  named  Edward  Homing,  ob- 
it) Oldham's  Imitation  of  the  Id  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
I M2 ; Shadwell’a  Scourer*,  I6I»0  Many  other  autho- 
rities w ill  readily  occur  lo  nil  who  are  acquainted 
wdth  Ihe  popular  literature  of  that  and  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  It  may  be  suspected  that  some  of 
the  Tityre  Tus,  like  good  cavaliers,  broke  Milton’s 
windows  shortly  alter  ttie  Restoration.  I am  con- 
fident that  lie  was  thinking  of  those  pests  of  London 
when  he  dictated  the  noble  lines,— 

“And  In  luxurious  cities,  when  Ihe  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

And  Injury  and  outrage,  ami  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  w ander  forth  the  sons 
OfBciial,  tlown  with  insolence  and  wine.” 

,2;  Seymour’s  Loudon. 


tained  tellers  patent  conveying  lo  him,  fora 
term  of  years,  tho  exclusive  right  of  lighting 
up  London.  He  undertook,  for  a moderate 
consideration,  to  place  a light  before  every 
tenth  door,  on  moonless  nights,  from  Mi- 
chaelmas lo  Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
of  the  clock.  Those  who  now  see  the  capital 
all  the  year  round,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  blaz- 
ing with  a splendour  compared  with  which 
the  illuminations  for  La  Hogue  and  Blenheim 
would  have  looked  pate,  may  perhaps  smile  lo 
think  of  Heining’s  lanterns,  which  glimmered 
feebly  before  one  house  in  len  during  a small 
part  of  one  night  in  three.  But  such  was 
not  the  feeling  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
scheme  was  enthusiastically,  applauded,  and 
furiously  attacked.  The  friends  of  improve- 
ment extolled  him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
benefactors  of  his  city.  TVhat,  they  asked, 
were  the  boasted  inventions  of  Archimedes, 
when  compared  with  tho  achievement  of  the 
man  who  had  turned  the  nocturnal  shades 
inlo  noon  day?  In  spile  of  these  eloquent 
eulogies  Ihe  cause  of  darkness  was  not  left 
undefended.  There  were  fools  in  that  age 
who  opposed  the  introduction  of  what  was 
called  the  new  light  as  strenuously  as  fools  in 
our  age  have  opposisl  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination and  railroads,  as  strenuously  as  tho 
fools  of  an  age  anterior  lo  the  dawn  of  history 
doubtless  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
plough,  and  of  alphabetical  writing.  Many 
years  after  tho  dale  of  llenting's  patent  there 
were  extensive  districts  in  which  no  lamp 
was  seen.  (1) 

We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  such 
limes,  must  have  been  the  slate  of  the  quar- 
ters peopl  d by  the  outcasts  of  society.  Among 
those  quarters  one  had  attained  a scandalous 
pre-eminence.  On  tho  coniines  of  the  city 
and  the  Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  a House  of  Carmelite 
Friars,  distinguished  by  their  while  hoods. 
The  precincts  of  this  houso  had,  before  (he 
Reformation,  been  a sanctuary  for  criminals, 
and  still  retained  the  privilege  of  protecting 
debtors  from  arrest.  Insolvents  consequently 
were  to  be  found  in  every  dwelling,  from  cel- 
lar to  garret.  Of  those  a large  proportion  • 
were  knaves  and  libertines,  and  were  followed 
to  their  asylum  by  women  more  abandoned 
than  themselves.  Tho  civil  power  was  unable 
to  keep  ord  r in  a district  swarming  with  such 
inhabitants,  and  thus  Whitefriars  became  tho 
favourite  resort  of  all  who  wished  to  be  union- 

(t  Anglia’  Metropolis,  ««0,  Sect.  17,  enUtlod, 
“Of  the  new  lights."  Seymour’s  London, 
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cipated  from  the  restraints  of  the  law.  Though 
the  immunities  legally  belonging  to  tho  place 
■extended  only  to  cases  of  debt,  cheats,  false 
witnesses,  forgers,  and  highwaymen  found 
refuge  there.  For  amidst  a rabble  so  despe- 
rate no  peace  officer's  life  was  in  safety.  At 
the  cry  of  Rescue  ” bullies  with  swords  and 
cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with  spits  and 
broomsticks,  poured  forth  by  hundreds  ; and 
the  intruder  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  back 
into  Fleet  Street,  hustled,  stripped,  and 
pumped  upon.  Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  could  not  be  executed  with- 
out the  help  of  a company  of  musketeers. 
Such  relics  of  the  barbarism  of  the  darkest 
ages  were  to  be  found  within  a short  walk  of 
the  chambers  w hore  Somers  was  studying  his- 
tory and  law,  of  the  chapel  w In  re  Tillotson 
was  preaching,  of  the  coffee-house  w here  Dry- 
den  was  passing  judgment  on  poems  and 
plays,  and  of  the  hall  where  the  Royal  Society 
was  examining  the  astronomical  system  of 
Isaac  New  lou.(l) 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  mado  up  the 
capital  of  England  had  its  own  centre  of  at- 
traction. In  tho  metropolis  of  commerce  the 
point  of  convergence  was  the  Exchange  ; in 
the  metropolis  of  fashion  the  Palace.  But  the 
Palace  did  not  retain  its  influence  so  lung  as 
the  Exchange.  Tho  Revolution  completely 
altered  the  relations  between  the  court  and 
the  higher  clash's  of  society.  It  was  by  de- 
grees discovered  that  the  king,  in  liis  indivi- 
dual capacity,  had  very  little  to  give ; that 
coronets  and  garters,  bishoprics  and  embas- 
sies, lordships  of  the  Treasury  and  lellcrships 
of  the  Exchequer,  nay,  even  charges  in  the 
royal  stud  and  bed-chamber,  were  really  be- 
stowed, not  by  him,  but  by  his  advisers. 
Every  ambitious  and  covetous  man  perceived 
that  he  would  consult  his  own  interest  far 
better  by  acquiring  the  dominion  of  a Cor- 
nish borough,  and  by  rendering  good  service 
to  the  ministry  during  a critical  session,  than 
by  becoming  the  companion  or  even  the  mi- 
nion of  his  prince.  It  was  therefore  in  the 
ante-chambers,  not  of  George  the  First  and  of 
George  the  Second,  but  of  Walpole  and  of 
Pelham,  that  the  daily  crowd  of  courtiers  was 
to  be  found.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
the  same  revolution  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble that  our  kings  should  use  the  patronage 
of  the  stale,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  grati- 
fying their  personal  predilections,  gave  us 

(I ) Stowe’s  Survey  or  London ; Shad*  ell's  Squire 
«t  Alsalia  j Ward's  London  Spy  ; Slat.  8 and  8,  Uul, 
III.,  cap.  *7. 


several  kings  unfitted  by  their  education  and 
habits  to  be  gracious  and  affable  hosts.  They 
had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  continent. 
They  never  felt  themselves  at  home  in  our 
island.  If  they  spoke  our  language,  they 
spoke  it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our  na- 
tional character  they  never  fully  understood. 
Our  national  manners  they  hardly  attempted 
to  acquire.  The  most  important  part  of  their 
duly  they  performed  belter  than  any  ruler 
who  hud  preceded  them,  for  they  governed 
strictly  according  to  law  ; hut  they  could  not 
be  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  realm,  the  heads 
of  polite  society.  If  ever  they  unbent,  it  was 
in  a very  small  circle  where  hardly  an  Eng- 
lish face  was  to  bo  seen,  and  they  were  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for  a 
summer  to  their  native  land.  They  had  iu- 
deed  their  days  of  reception  for  our  nobility 
and  gentry  ; but  the  reception  was  mere  mat- 
ter uf  form,  and  became  at  last  as  solemn  a 
ceremony  as  a funeral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  uf  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. Whitehall,  when  he  dwell  there,  was 
the  focus  of  political  intiigue  and  of  fashion- 
able gaiety.  Half  the  jobbing  and  half  tho 
flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  under  his 
roof.  Whoever  could  make  hiiitsclf  agreeable 
to  the  prince,  or  could  secure  tho  good  of- 
fices of  the  mistress,  might  hope  to  rise  in  the 
world  without  rendering  any  service  to  the 
government,  without  being  even  known  by 
sight  to  any  minister  of  state.  This  courtier 
got  a frigate,  and  that  a company  ; a third, 
tho  pardon  of  a rich  offender ; a fourth,  a 
lease  of  crown  land  un  easy  terms.  If  the 
king  notified  his  pleasure  that  a briefless  law- 
yer should  be  made  a judge,  or  that  a liber- 
tine baronet  should  be  made  a peer,  the  grav- 
est councillors,  after  a little  murmuring,  sub- 
mitted.(1)  Interest,  therefore,  drew  a constant 
press  of  suitors  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and 
these  gates  always  stood  wide.  The  king 
kept  open  house  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
for  the  good  society  of  London,  the  extreme 
Whigs  only  excepted.  Hardly  any  gentleman 
had  any  difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  tho 
royal  prcsenco.  The  levee  was  exactly  what 
the  word  imports.  Some  men  of  quality  came 
every  morning  to  stand  round  their  master, 
to  chat  with  him  while  his  wig  was  combed 
and  his  cravat  liod,  and  to  accompany  him  in 
his  early  walk  through  the  park.  All  persons 

(I)  See  Sir  Roger  North's  account  of  the  way  In 
which  Wright  wa#  made  a judge,  and  Clarendon's 
account  of  the  way  in  which  Sir  George  Savilc  was 
made  a peer. 
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who  had  been  properly  introduced  might, 
without  any  special  invitation,  go  to  see  hint 
dine,  sup,  dance,  and  play  at  hazard,  and 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  heat  ing  him  tell 
stories,  which  indeed  he  told  remarkably  well, 
about  his  flight  from  Worcester,  and  about 
the  misery  w hich  he  had  endured  when  he 
was  a stale  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  cant- 
ing meddling  preachers  of  Scotland.  By- 
standers w hom  his  majesty  recognised  often 
came  in  a for  a courteous  word.  This  proved 
a far  more  su  cessful  kingcraft  than  any  that 
his  father  or  grandfather  had  practised.  It 
was  not  easy  for  the  most  austere  republican 
of  the  school  of  Marvel  to  resist  the  fascina- 
tion of  so  much  good  humour  and  affability  ; 
and  many  a veteran  Cavalier,  in  whose  heart 
the  remembrance  of  unrequited  sacrifices  and 
services  had  been  festering  during  a quarter 
of  a century,  was  compensated  inoue  moment 
for  wounds  and  sequestrations  by  his  sove- 
reign’s kind  nod,  and  “ God  bless  you,  my  old 
friend  !” 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple 
of  nows.  Whenever  there  was  a rumour  that 
any  thing  important  had  happened  or  was 
about  to  happen,  people  hastened  thither  to 
obtain  intelligence  from  the  fountain  head. 
The  galleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
modern  club  room  at  an  anxious  time.  They 
were  full  of  people  inquiring  whether  the 
Dutch  mail  was  in,  what  tidings  the  express 
from  France  had  brought,  whether  John  So- 
biesky  had  beaten  the  Turks,  whether  the 
Doge  of  Genoa  was  really  at  Haris.  These 
were  matters  about  which  it  was  safe  to  talk 
aloud.  But  there  wero  subjects  concerning 
which  information  was  asked  and  given  in 
whispers.  Had  Halifax  got  the  better  of  Ro- 
chester? Was  there  to  be  a parliament? 
Was  the  Duke  of  York  really  going  to  Scot- 
land ? Had  Monmouth  really  been  summoned 
from  the  Hague  :*  Men  tried  to  read  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  minister  as  he  went  through 
the  throng  to  and  from  the  royal  closet.  Ail 
sorts  of  auguries  were  drawn  from  the  tone  in 
which  his  majesty  spoke  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, or  from  the  laugh  with  which  his  ma- 
jesty honoured  a jest  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
and  in  a few  hours  the  hopes  and  fears  in- 
spired by  such  slight  indications  had  spread 
to  all  the  coffee-houses  from  St.  James’s  to  the 
Tower.(I) 

ft  ) The  sources  from  which  1 have  drawn  my  In  • 
formation  about  the  state  of  the  court  arc  too  nu- 
merous to  recapitulate  Among  them  arc  (lie  De- 
spatches of  Barillon,  Cillers,  Honijuiilo,  and  Adda,  the 


The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed 
with  a cursory  mention.  It  might  indeed  at 
that  time  have  been  not  improperly  called  a 
most  important  political  institution.  No  par- 
liament had  sat  for  years.  The  municipal 
council  of  the  city  had  ceased  to  speak  tho 
sense  of  the  citizens.  Public  meetings,  ha- 
rangues, resolutions,  and  the  rest  of  the  mo- 
dern machinery  of  agitation  had  not  yet  come 
into  fashion.  Nothing  resembling  the  mo- 
dem newspaper  existed.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  coffee-houses  were  the  chief  or- 
gans through  w hich  the  public  opinion  of  the 
metropolis  vented  itself. 

Thp  first  of  these  establishments  had  lieen 
set  up,  in  the  time  of  tho  Commonwealth,  by 
a Turkey  merchant,  who  had  acquired  among 
the  Mahometans  a taste  for  their  favourite 
beverage.  The  convenience  of  being  able  to 
make  appointments  in  any  part  of  the  town, 
and  of  being  able  to  pass  evenings  socially  at 
a very  small  charge,  was  so  great  that  the 
fashion  spread  fast.  Every  man  of  the  upper 
or  middle  class  went  daily  to  his  coffee-house 
to  learn  the  news  and  to  discuss  it.  Every 
coffee-house  had  one  or  more  orators  to  whose 
eloquence  the  crowd  listened  with  admira- 
tion, and  who  soon  became,  what  the  jour- 
nalists of  our  own  time  have  been  called,  a 
fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  The  court  had 
long  seen  with  uneasiness  the  growth  of  this 
new  power  in  the  state.  An  attempt  had  been 
made,  during  Danby's  administration,  to  close 
tho  coffee-houses.  But  men  of  all  parties 
missed  their  usual  places  of  resort  so  much 
that  there  was  an  universal  outcry.  The  go- 
vernment did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to  a 
feeling  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a re- 
gulation of  which  the  legality  might  well  bo 
questioned.  Since  (hat  time  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  and  during  those  years  the  number 
and  influence  of  the  coffee-houses  had  been 
constantly  increasing.  Foreigners  remarked 
that  the  coffee-house  was  that  which  espe- 
cially disling!  ished  London  from  all  other 
cities;  that  the  coffee-house  was  tho  Lon- 
doner's home,  and  that  those  who  w ished  to 
find  a gentleman  commonly  asked,  not 
w hethcr  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street  or  Chancery 
Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the  Gre- 
cian or  tho  Rainbow,  Nobody  was  exclud- 
ed from  these  places  w lm  laid  down  his  penny 
at  the  bar.  Yet  even-  rank  and  profession, 
and  every  shade  of  religious  and  political 

Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo.  Ilic  Diaries  of 
Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Tconge,  mid  the  Mcmulns  of 
Grammonl  and  Reresby . 
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opinion,  had  its  own  head  quarters.  There 
were  houses  near  Si.  James's  Park  where 
fops  congregated,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
divert'd  with  black  or  flaxen  wigs,  not  less 
ample  than  those  which  are  now  worn  by  the 
chancellor  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  wig  came  from  Paris;  and 
so  did  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentleman's  orna- 
ments, his  embroidered  coat,  his  fringed 
gloves,  and  the  tassel  which  upheld  his  pan- 
taloons. The  conversation  was  in  that  dialect 
which,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  fashionable  circles,  continued,  in  the  mouth 
of  Lord  Poppington,  to  excite  the  mirth  of 
theatres.  (1)  The  atmosphere  was  liko  that 
of  a perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  richly  scented  snuff  was 
held  in  abomination.  If  any  clown,  ignorant 
of  the  usages  of  the  house,  called  for  a pipe, 
the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the 
short  answers  of  the  waiters  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  had  better  go  somewhere  else. 
Nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  had  far  to  go. 
For,  in  general,  the  coffee-rooms  reeked  with 
tobacco  like  a guard-room;  and  strangers 
sometimes  expressed  their  surprise  that  so 
many  people  should  leave  their  own  firesides 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench. 
Nowhere  was  the  smoking  more  constant  than 
at  Will’s.  That  celebrated  house,  situated 
between  Covent  Garden  and  Bow-Street,  was 
sacred  to  polite  letters.  There  the  talk  was 
about  poetical  justice  and  the  unities  of  place 
and  time.  There  was  a faction  for  Purraull 
and  the  moderns,  a faction  for  Boileau  and 
the  ancients.  One  group  debated  whether 
Paradise  Lost  ought  not  to  have  been  in 
rhyme.  To  another  an  envious  poetaster 
demonstrated  that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to 
have  been  hooted  from  the  stage.  Und  r no 
roof  was  a greater  variety  of  figures  to  be 
seen,  carls  in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen 
in  cassocks  and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheep- 
ish lads  from  the  universities,  translators 
and  index  makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze. 
The  great  press  was  to  get  near  tho  chair 
where  John  Dryden  sate.  In  winter  that  chuir 
was  always  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the  lire; 
in  summer  it  stood  in  the  baLony.  To  bow 
to  him,  and  to  hear  his  opinion  of  Racine's 
last  tragedy  or  of  Bossu's  treatise  on  epic 

ft  ) Tli  f-  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was  that,  in 
a large  class  of  words,  tlieO  was  pronounced  like  A. 
Thus  stork  was  pronounced  stark.  See  Vanbrugh’s 
Htdapse.  Lord  Sunderland  was  a great  master  of  this 
court  tune,  as  Itoger  North  calls  it;  and  Titus  Oates 
atferled  it  in  the  trope  of  passing  for  aflne gentleman. 
Eiamen,  77,  331. 
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poetry,  was  thought  a privilege.  A pinch 
from  his  snuff-box  wasan  honour  sufficient  to 
turn  the  head  of  a young  enthusiast.  There 
were  coffee-houses  where  the  first  medical 
men  might  be  consulted.  Doctor  John  Rad- 
cliffe,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  rose  to  the 
largost  practice  in  London,  came  daily,  at  the 
hour  when  the  Exchange  was  lull,  from  bis 
house  in  Bow-street,  then  a fashionable  part 
of  the  capital,  to  Garra way’s,  and  was  to  be 
found  surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, at  a particular  table.  There  were 
Puritan  coffee-houses  where  no  oath  was 
heard,  and  whore  lank-haired  inen  discussed 
election  and  reprobation  through  their  noses; 
Jew  coffee-houses  where  dark-eyed  money- 
changers from  Venice  and  from  Amsterdam 
greeted  each  other ; and  Popish  coffee-houses 
where,  as  good  Protestants  believed,  Jesuits 
planned,  over  their  cups,  another  great  fire, 
and  cast  silver  bullets  to  shoot  the  king.  (1) 
These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small  share 
in  forming  the  character  of  the  Londoner  of 
that  age.  He  was,  indeed,  a different  being 
from  the  rustic  Englishman.  There  was  not 
then  the  intercourse  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  Only  very  great  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  year  be- 
tween town  and  country.  Few  esquires  came 
to  the  capital  thrice  in  their  lives.  Nor  was 
it  yet  the  practice  of  all  citizens  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
fields  and  woods  during  somo  weeks  of  every 
summer.  A cockney,  in  a rural  village,  was 
stared  at  as  much  as  if  he  had  intruded  into  a 
kraal  of  Hottentots.  On  the  other  hand, 
w hen  the  lord  of  a Lincolnshire  or  Shropshire 
manor  appeared  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was  as 
easily  distinguished  from  the  resident  popu- 
lation as  a Turk  or  a Lascar.  His  dress,  his 
gait,  his  accent,  the  manner  in  which  he 
stared  at  the  shops,  stumbled  into  the  gutters, 
ran  against  the  porters,  and  stood  under  the 
water  spouts,  marked  him  out  as  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and 
banterers.  Bullies  jostled  him  into  the  kennel. 
Hackney  coachmen  splashed  him  from  head 
to  foot.  Thieves  explored  with  perfect  so- 
ft) Lettra  our  1m  Anstols;  Tom  Brown's  Tour; 
Ward'#  London  Spy  j The  Character  ofaCottbe  Home, 
1673;  Hules  and  orders  of  Uie  Coffee  House,  1674; 
Coffee  Ileuses  vindicated,  1673;  A Satyr  against  Coffee ; 
North’s Evamen,  136;  Life  of  Guildford,  133;  Llfeot 
Sir  Dudley  North,  1*9;  Lite  or  Dr.  Radeliffb,  publish- 
ed hy  Curll  in  (715.  The  liveliest  description  of 
Will’s  is  in  lire  City  and  Country  Mouse.  There  Is  a 
remarkable  passage  alwul  the  influence  of  the  coffee- 
house orators  in  Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogies, 
[ printed  in  teas. 
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curily  tho  hug’  pockets  of  his  horseman's 
coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  In'  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Lord  Mayor'sshow.  Money-drop- 
pers, sore  from  the  cart's  tail,  in  Induced 
themselves  to  him,  and  appeared  to  him  the 
most  honest  friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  Painted  women,  the  refuse  of 
Lewkner  Lane  and  Whetstone  Park,  passed 
themselves  on  him  for  countesses  and  maids 
of  honour.  If  he  asked  his  way  to  St.  James's, 
his  informants  sent  him  to  Mile  End.  If  lie 
went  into  a shop,  he  was  instantly  discerned 
to  be  a lit  purchaser  of  everything  that  no- 
body else  would  buy,  of  secondhand  em- 
broidery, copper  rings,  and  watches  that 
would  not  go.  If  he  rambled  into  any  fashion- 
able coffee-house,  he  became  a mark  for  the 
•insolent  derision  of  fops  and  the  grave  wag- 
gery of  templars.  Enraged  and  mortified, 
he  soin  returned  to  his  mansion,  and  there, 
in  the  homage  of  his  tenants,  and  the  con- 
versation of  his  boon  companions,  found  con- 
solation for  the  vexations  and  humiliations 
which  ho  had  undergone.  Tlicro  he  o tee 
more  felt  himself  a great  man ; and  he  saw 
nothing  above  him  except  whon  at  the  assizes 
he  took  his  seal  on  the  bench  near  the  judge, 
or  when  at  the  muster  of  the  militia  he 
saluted  the  lord  lieutenant. 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the  fusion  of 
the  different  elements  of  society  so  imperfect 
was  the  extreme  difficulty  winch  our  ances- 
tors found  in  passing  from  place  to  place.  Of 
all  inventions,  the  alphabet  and  the  printing- 
press  alone  excepted,  those  inventions  which 
abridgo  distance  have  done  most  for  the  ci- 
vilisation of  our  species.  Every  improvement 
of  the  meaus  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind 
morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as  materi- 
ally, and  not  only  facilitates  the  interchange 
of  the  various  productions  of  nature  and  art, 
but  tends  to  remove  national  and  provincial 
antipathies,  and  to  bind  together  all  the 
brandies  of  the  great  human  family.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don were,  for  almost  every  practical  purpose, 
further  from  Reading  than  thoy  now  are  from 
Edinburgh,  and  further  from  Edinburgh  than 
they  now  are  from  Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second  were 
not,  it  is  true,  quite  unacquainted  with  that 
principle  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  pro- 
duced an  unprecedented  revolution  in  human 
affairs,  which  has  enabled  navies  to  advance 
in  the  face  of  wind  and  tide,  and  battalions, 
attended  by  all  their  baggage  and  artillery,  to 
traverse  kingdoms  at  a pace  equal  to  that  of 


the  fleetest  raco-liorsc.  The  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester had  recently  observed  the  expansive 
power  of  moisture  rarefied  by  heat.  After 
many  experiments  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a rude  steam-engine,  which  he  called 
a fire-water  work,  and  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  au  admirable  and  most  forcible  instru- 
ment of  propulsion.  (1)  Bui  the  marquis  was 
suspected  to  be  a madman,  and  known  to  be  a 
Papist.  His  inventions,  therefore,  found  no 
favourable  reception.  Ilis  fire-water  work 
might,  perhaps,  furnish  matter  for  conversa- 
tion at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  but 
was  not  applied  to  any  practical  purpose. 
There  were  no  railways,  except  a few  made  of 
timber,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Northum- 
brian coal  pits  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  (2) 
There  was  very  little  int  rnal  communication 
by  water.  A few  attempts  had  lieen  made  to 
deepen  and  embank  the  natural  streams,  hut 
with  slender  success.  Hardly  a single  navi- 
gable canal  had  been  even  projected.  The 
English  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing with  mingled  admiration  and  despair  of 
the  immense  trench  by  w hich  Lew  is  the  Four- 
teenth had  made  a junction  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean.  They  little 
thought  that  their  country  wuuld,  in  the 
course  of  a few  generations,  be  intersected, 
at  the  cost  of  private  adventurers,  by  artificial 
rivers  making  up  more  than  four  times  tho 
length  of  tho  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  tho 
Trent  together. 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  tra- 
vellers and  goods  generally  passed  from  place 
to  place.  A^d  those  highways  appear  to  have 
lieen  far  worse  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  degree  of  wealth  and  civilisation 
which  the  nation  had  even  then  attained.  On 
the  best  lines  of  communication  the  ruts  were 
deep,  the  descents  precipitous,  and  the  way 
often  such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  dusk,  from  the  uninclosed  heath 
and  fen  which  lay  on  both  sides.  Ralph 
Thoresby.  the  antiquary,  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  way  on  th>  great  North  road  be- 
tween tiarnby  Moor  and  Tuxford,  and  actually 
lost  his  way  between  Doncaster  and  York.  (3) 
Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in  their  own 
coach,  lost  their  way  between  Newbury  and 
Reading.  In  the  course  of  the  same  tour  they 
lost  their  way  near  Salisbury,  and  were  in 
danger  of  having  to  pass  the  night  ou  the 

; 1 ) Century  or  Inventions.  4««3.  No.  M. 

(»l  North'!  Life  of  Guildford,  tie. 

(3)  Thoresby’!  Diary,  Oct.  *1 . into,  Aug.  I.  ttli. 
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plain.  (1)  Tl  was  only  in  fine  weather  that  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  available  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  on 
the  right  and  the  left;  and  only  a narrow 
track  of  firm  ground  rose  above  the  quag- 
mire. (2)  At  such  times  obstructions  and 
quarrels  were  frequent,  and  the  path  was 
sometimes  blocked  up  during  a long  lime  by 
carri  'rs.  neither  of  whom  would  break  the 
way.  It  happened,  almost  every  day,  that 
coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a team  of  cattle  could 
be  procured  from  some  neighbouring  farm, 
to  lug  them  out  of  the  slough.  But  in  bad 
seasons  the  traveller  had  to  encounter  incon- 
veniences still  more  serious.  Thoresby,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  between  Leeds 
and  the  capital,  has  recorded,  in  his  Diary, 
such  a series  of  perils  and  disasters  as  might 
suffice,  for  a journey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  or 
to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  On  one  occasion  he 
learned  that  the  floods  were  out  between 
Ware  and  London,  that  passengers  had  to 
swim  for  their  lives,  and  that  a higgler  had 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  tidings  he  turned  out  of  the 
high  road,  and  was  conducted  across  some 
meadows,  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
ride  to  the  saddle  skirts  in  water.  (3)  In  the 
course  of  another  journey  ho  narrowly  es- 
caped being  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Trent.  He  was  afterwards  detained  at 
Stamford  four  days,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  roads,  and  then  ventured  to  proceed  only 
because  fourteen  members  of  (he  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  going  up  in  a body  to 
parliament  with  guides  and  numerous  attend- 
ants, took  him  into  their  company.  (A)  On 
the  roads  of  Derbyshire  travellers  were  in 
constant  fear  for  their  necks,  and  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  alight  and  lead  their 
beasts,  (5)  The  great  route  through  Wales  to 
Holyhead  was  in  such  a state  that,  in  1683,  a 
viceroy,  going  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  in 
travelling  fourteen  u iles  from  Saint  Asaph  to 
Conway.  Between  Conway  and  Beaumaris  he 
was  forced  to  walk  great  part  of  the  way  ; and 
his  lady  was  carried  in  a litter.  His  coach 
was,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  help 
of  many  hands,  brought  after  him  entire. 
In  general,  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces 
at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the  shoulders 

(I)  Pepya's  Diary,  June  IS  and  18, 1688. 

(I)  Ibid.  Feb.  as.tdtti. 

(S'  Thoresby 'a  Diary,  May  <7, 1695. 

(*>  Idem.  Dee.  97,  1708. 

(5}  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  J.  Browne,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  1662 ; Cotton’s  Angler,  1676. 


of  stout  Welsh  peasants,  to  the  Menai 
Straits.  (!)  In  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex none  but  the  strongest  horses  could,  in 
winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which,  at 
every  step,  they  sank  deep.  The  markets 
won'  often  inaccessible  during  several  months. 
It  is  said  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  wero 
sometimes  suffered  to  rot  in  one  place,  while 
in  another  place,  distant  only  a few  miles,  the 
supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.  The 
wheeled  carriages  wore,  in  this  district,  ge- 
nerally pulled  bv  oxen.  (2)  Wien  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  visited  the  stately  man- 
sion of  Petwnrth  in  wet  weather,  ho  was  six 
hours  in  going  nine  miles;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a body  of  sturdy  hinds  should  be  on 
each  side  of  his  coach,  in  order  to  prop  it. 
Of  the  carriages  which  conveyed  his  retinue 
several  were  upset  and  injured.  A letter 
from  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  waiting  has  been 
preserved,  in  which  the  unfortunate  courtier 
complains  (hat,  during  fourteen  hours,  he  ne- 
ver once  alighted,  except  when  his  coach  was 
overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  (3) 

One  chief  causo  of  the  badness  of  the  roads 
seems  to  have  been  the  defective  slate  of  the 
law.  Every  parish  was  bound  to  repair  the 
highways  which  passed  through  it.  The 
peasantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous 
labour  six  days  in  the  year.  If  this  was  not 
sufficient  hired  labour  was  employed,  and  the 
expense  was  met  by  a parochial  rate.  That  a 
route  connecting  two  great  towns,  which 
have  a large  and  Ihriving  trade  with  each 
other,  should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
rural  population  scattered  between  them  is 
obviously  unjust;  and  this  injustice  was  pe- 
culiarly glaring  in  the  case  of  Ihe  great  North 
road,  which  traversed  very  poor  and  thinly 
inhabited  districts,  and  joined  very  rich  and 
populous  districts.  Indeed  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  parishes  of  Huntingdonshire  to 
mend  a highway  worn  hv  the  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  traffic  between  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  London.  Soon  after 
the  Restoration  this  grievance  attracted  the 
notice  of  parliament ; and  an  act,  the  first  of 
our  many  turnpike  acts,  was  passed,  imposing 
a small  toll  on  travellers  and  goods,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  some  parts  of  this  im- 
portant lino  of  confmunication  in  good  re- 
ft; Correspondence  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Dec.  30. 16SX,  Jan.  I,  (888. 

2 Postletlm  .site's  Dictionary,  Roads.  History  of 
Hawkhursl,  in  tbe  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britao- 
nica. 

H Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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pair.  (1)  This  innovation,  however,  excited 
many  murmurs  ; and  the  other  great  avenues 
to  the  capital  were  long  left  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. A chango  was  at  length  effected,  but 
not  without  great  difficulty.  For  unjust  and 
absurd  taxation  to  which  men  are  accustomed 
is  often  borne  far  moro  willingly  than  the 
most  reasonable  impost  which  is  new.  It 
was  not  till  many  toll  bars  had  been  violently 
pulled  down,  till  tho  troops  had  in  many  dis- 
tricts been  forced  to  act  against  the  people, 
and  till  much  blood  had  been  shed,  that  a 
good  system  was  introduced.  (2)  By  slow 
degrees  reason  triumphed  over  prejudice  ; 
and  our  island  is  now  crossed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  near  thirty  thousand  miles  of  turnpike 
road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were, 
in  tho  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  generally 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  stage  wag- 
gons. In  the  straw  of  these  vehicles  nestled 
a crowd  of  passengers,  who  could  not  alford 
to  travel  by  coach  or  on  horseback,  and  who 
were  prevented  by  infirmity,  or  by  tho  w eight 
of  their  luggage,  from  going  on  foot.  The 
expense  of  transmitting  heavy  goods  in  this 
way  was  enormous.  From  London  to  Bir- 
mingham the  charge  was  seven  pounds  a-ton ; 
from  London  to  Exeter  twelve  pounds  a- 
ton.  (3)  This  was  about  fifteen  pence  a-lon 
for  every  mile,  more  by  a third  than  was  af- 
terwards charged  oil  turnpike  roads,  and  fif- 
teen times  what  is  now  demanded  by  railway 
companies.  Tho  cost  of  conveyance  amount- 
ed to  a prohibitory  lax  on  many  useful  ar- 
ticles. Coal  in  particular  was  never  seen  ex- 
cept in  tho  districts  where  it  was  produced, 
or  in  the  districts  to  which  it  could  be  carried 
by  sea,  and  was  indeed  always  known  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  name  ofsea  coal. 

On  by-roads,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country  north  of  York  and  west  of  Exoter, 
goods  were  carried  by  long  trains  of  pack- 
horses.  These,  strong  and  patient  beasts,  tho 
breed  of  which  is  now  extinct,  were  attended 
by  a class  of  n en  who  seem  to  have  borne 
much  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers. 
A traveller  of  humble  condition  often  found  it 
Convenient  to  perform  a journey  mounted  on 
a packsaddle  between  two  baskets,  tinder  the 
care  of  these  hardy  guides.  Tho  expense  of 

(I)  is  Car.  It.  c.t. 

(4)  The  evil.  of  Ihe  old  system  arc  strikingly  set 
forth  in  many  petitions  which  appear  in  the  Com- 
mon's Journal  of  I74.V6.  How  tierce  an  opposition 
was  ottered  to  tin;  new  system  may  be  learned  from 
tile  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1719. 

(t)  Posllelhwaite’s  Dictionary,  Hoads. 


this  mode  of  conveyance  was  small.  But  the 
caravan  moved  at  a foot  pace  ; and  in  win- 
ter the  cold  was  often  insupportable.  (1) 

The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their  own 
carriages,  with  at  least  four  horses.  Cotton, 
the  facetious  poet,  attempted  to  go  from  Lon- 
don to  the  Peak  with  a single  pair,  but  found 
at  St.  Alban’s  that  the  journey  would  be 
insupportable  tedious,  and  altered  his 
plan.  (2)  A coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  ne- 
ver seen,  except  as  part  of  some  pageant. 
The  frequent  mention  therefore  of  such  equi- 
pages in  old  books  is  likely  to  mislead  us. 
YVe  attribute  to  magnificence  wliat  was  really 
the  effect  of  a very  disagreeable  necessity. 
People,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  tra- 
velled with  six  horses,  because  with  a smaller 
number  there  was  great  danger  of  sticking 
fast  in  the  mire.  Nor  wore  even  six  horses 
always  sufficient.  Vanbrugh,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  described  with  great  hu- 
mour the  way  in  which  a country  gentleman, 
newly  chosen  a member  of  parliament,  went 
up  to  London.  On  that  occasion  all  tho  ex- 
ertions of  six  beasts,  two  of  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  plough,  could  not  save  tho  fa- 
mily coach  from  being  imbedded  in  a quag- 
mire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much 
improved.  During  the  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  Restoration,  a diligence 
ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in  two  days. 
Tho  passengers  slept  at  Boaconsfield.  At 
length,  in  thespring  of  1669,  a great  and  dar- 
ing innovation  was  attempted.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a vehicle,  described  as  Ihe  Fly- 
ing Coach,  would  perform  the  whole  journey 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  This  spirited 
undertaking  was  solemnly  considered  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Heads  of  the  University, 
and  appears  to  have  excited  Ihe  same  sort  of 
interest  which  is  excited  in  our  own  time  by 
tho  opening  of  a new  railway.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  by  a notico  which  was  affixed  in 
all  public  places,  prescribed  the  hour  and 
place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment was  complete.  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing the  carriage  began  to  move  from  before 
the  ancient  front  of  All  Souls’  College,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous  gen- 
tlemen who  had  run  the  first  risk  were  safely 
deposited  at  their  inn  in  London.  (3)  Tho 

ft'  Laidis and Kt mete.  Mamhall* Rural  Economy 
of  Ensilnnd.  In  1739  Roderick  Random  cauie  from 
Scotland  to  Nrwcasllo  on  a parkhorsc. 

Cli  Cotton’s  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw. 

•;3)  Anthony  it  Wood’s  Life  of  himself. 
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emulation  of  ihe  sister  university  was  moved; 
and  soon  a diligence  was  set  up  which  in  one 
day  carried  passengers  from  Cambridg  • to  the 
capital.  At  the  clo-e  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  flying  carriages  ran  thrice  a-week 
from  Loudon  to  the  chief  towns.  But  no 
stage  coach,  indued  no  stage  waggon,  appears 
to  have  proceeded  farther  north  than  York,  or 
farther  west  than  Exeter.  The  ordinary  day’s 
journey  of  a flying  coach  was  about  fifty  miles 
in  the  summer ; but  in  winter,  when  the  ways 
were  bad  and  the  nights  long,  little  more  than 
thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York  coach, 
and  tho  Exeter  coach  generally  reach'd  Lon- 
don in  four  days  during  the  fine  season,  hut 
at  Christmas  not  till  the  sixth  day.  Thu  pas- 
sengers, six  in  number,  were  all  seated  in 
the  carriage : for  accidents  were  so  frequent 
that  it  would  have  been  most  perilous  to 
mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare  wasabout 
twopence  halfpenny  a-uiilu  in  summer,  and 
somewhat  more  in  winter.  (I) 

This  mods  of  travelling,  which  by  English- 
men of  the  present  day  would  be  regarded  as 
insufferably  slow,  seem'd  to  our  ancestors 
wonderfully  and  indeed  alarmingly  rapid.  In  a 
work  publish'd  a few  months  before  the  death 
of  Charles  (lie  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are 
extolled  as  far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles 
ever  known  in  the  work!.  Their  velocity  is 
the  subject  of  special  coiiiiiien  laiion,  and  is 
triumphantly  contrasted  with  the  sluggish 
pace  of  tho  continental  posts.  But  with 
boasts  like  these  was  mingled  the  sound  of 
complaint  and  invective.  The  interests  of 
large  classes  had  been  unfavourably  affected 
by  the  establishment  of  tho  new  diligences  ; 
and,  as  usual,  many  persons  were,  from 
mere  stupidity  and  ob-tinaev,  disposed  to  cla- 
mour against  tho  innovation,  simply  because 
it  was  an  innovation.  It  was  vehemently 
argued  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  would 
be  fatal  to  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  the  no- 
ble art  of  horsemanship;  that  the  Thames, 
which  had  long  been  an  important  nursery  of 
seamen,  would  cease  to  be  the  chief  tho- 
roughfare from  London  up  to  Windsor  and 
down  lo  Gravesend  ; that  saddlers  and  spur- 
riers would  be  ruined  by  hundreds;  that  nu- 
merous inns,  at  which  mounted  travellers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would 
be  deserted,  and  would  no  longer  pay  any 
rent;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hot  in 
summer  and  too  cold  in  winter;  that  the  pas- 

(I)  Chambcrlayne's  Slate  or  England,  test.  See 
also  the  list  of  slag?  coaches  and  waggons  ai  U>e  end 
of  the  book,  entitled  Angtke  Metropolis,  I COO. 


sengers  were  grievously  annoyed  by  invalids 
and  crying  children ; that  the  coach  some- 
times reached  the  inn  so  late  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  supper,  and  sometimes 
started  so  early  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  breakfast.  On  these  grounds  it  was 
gravely  recommended  that  no  public  car- 
riage should  be  permitted  to  have  more 
than  four  horses,  to  start  oflener  than  once  a- 
week,  or  to  go  mnro  thah  thirty  miles  a day. 
It  was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation  were 
adopted,  allexoept  the  sick  and  the  lame  would 
return  to  the  old  mode  of  travelling.  Peti- 
tions embodying  such  opinions  as  these  were 
present-  d to  the  king  in  council  from  several 
companies  of  the  city  of  London,  from  several 
provincial  towns,  and  from  the  justices  of  se- 
veral countii-s.  We  smile  at  these  things.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  our  descendants,  when 
Ihey  read  the  history  of  the  opposition  offered 
by  cupidity  and  prejudice  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  smile 
in  their  turn.  (I ) 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  flying 
coaches,  it  was  still  usual  for  men  who  enjoy- 
ed health  and  vigour,  and  who  were  not  en- 
cumbered by  mu  h baggage,  to  perform  long 
journeys  on  horseback.  If  the  traveller  wish- 
ed to  move  expeditiously  he  rode  posi.  Fresh 
saddle-horses  and  guides  were  to  be  procured 
atconvenienl  distances alongall  thegreat  lines 
of  road.  The  charg 1 was  threepence  a-mile 
for  each  horse,  and  fourpence  a- stage  for  the 
guide.  In  this  manner,  when  the  ways  were 
good,  it  was  possible  to  travel,  fora  consider- 
able lime,  as  rapidly  as  by  any  conveyance 
known  in  England,  till  vehicles  were  propelled 
by  steam.  There  were  as  yet  no  post-chaises; 
nor  could  those  who  rode  in  their  own  coaches 
ordinarily  procure  a change  of  horses.  The 
king,  however,  and  the  great  officers  of  state 
were  able  to  command  relays.  Thus  Charles 
commonly  went  in  one  day  from  Whitehall 
to  Newmarket,  a distance  of  about  fifty-five 
miles,  through  a level  country;  and  this  was 
thought  by  his  subjects  a proof  of  great  acti- 
vity. Evelyn  performed  the  same  journey  in 
company  with  Lord  Treasurer  Clifford.  The 
coach  was  drawn  by  six  horse3,  which  were 
changed  al  Bishop  Slnrlford  and  again  atChes- 
terford.  The  travellers  reached  Newmarket 

(I)  John  Cresset's  Hcasoni  for  suppressing  Stage 
Coache*,  1672.  These  reasons  were  afterward*  insert- 
ed In  a tract,  entitled  “ The  Grand  Concern  of  Eng- 
land explained,  tan."  Cresset's  attack  on  stage 
coaches  called  forth  some  answers  which  I have 
consulted. 
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at  night.  Such  a mode  of  conveyance  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  a rare  luxury  con- 
lined  to  princes  and  ministers.  (1) 

Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which  a 
journey  was  performed,  the  travellers,  unless 
they  were  numerous  and  well  armed,  ran 
considerable  risk  of  being  stopped  and  plun- 
dered. The  mounted  highwayman,  a maraud- 
er known  to  our  generation  only  from  books, 
was  to  bo  found  on  every  main  road.  The 
waste  tracts  which  lay  on  the  great  routes 
near  London  were  especially  haunted  by 
plunderers  of  this  class.  Hounslow  Heath 
on  the  groat  Western  road,  and  Finchley 
Common,  on  the  great  Northern  road,  were 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  spots. 
The  Cambridge  scholars  trembled  when  they 
approached  Epping  Forest,  even  in  broad  day- 
light. Seamen  who  had  just  been  paid  oft  at 
Chatham  were  often  compelled  to  deliver  their 
purses  on  Gadshill,  celebrated  near  a hundred 
years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as  the 
scene  of  the  depredations  of  Poms  and  Fal- 
stnfT.  The  public  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  often  at  a loss  how  to  deal  with  the 
plunderers.  At  one  time  it  was  announced 
in  the  Gazette  that  several  persons,  who  wero 
strongly  suspected  of  being  highwaymen, 
but  against  whom  there  was  not  sufliciunt 
evidence,  would  be  paraded  at  Newgate  in 
riding  dresses  ; their  horses  would  also  be 
shown  ; and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been 
robb 'd  wero  invited  to  inspect  this  singular 
exhibition.  On  another  occasion  a pardon 
was  publicly  offered  to  a robber  if  he  would 
give  up  some  rough  diamonds,  of  immense 
value,  which  ho  had  taken  when  ho  slopped 
the  Harwich  mail.  A short  time  after  ap- 
peared another  proclamation,  warning  tho 
innkeepers  that  the  eye  of  the  government 
was  upon  them.  Their  criminal  connivance, 
it  was  affirmed,  enabled  banditti  to  infest 
tho  roads  with  impunity.  That  these  suspi- 
cions were  not  without  foundation,  is  proved 
by  the  dying  speeches  of  some  penitent  rob- 
bers of  that  age,  who  appear  to  have  received 
from  the  innkeepers  services  much  resem- 
bling those  which  Farquliar's  Boniface  ren- 
dered to  Gibbet.  (2) 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to 
the  safety  of  the  highwayman  that  he  should 

(t)  chamberlayne'sStale  of  England,  last.  North's 
Evamen,  lov  Evelyn  * Diary,  Oct.  9.  to,  1671. 

I*}  See  the  London  (iaietle.  May  i t.  1677,  August 
I,  I6S7,  Dee.  s,  1667.  The  laat  confession  of  Auguatin 
King,  w ho  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  and  had 
been  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  was  hanged  at  Col- 
chester in  March  tws,  is  highly  curious 


be  a bold  and  skilful  rider,  and  that  his  man- 
ners and  appearance  should  be  such  as  suited 
the  master  of  a line  horse.  He  therefore 
held  an  aristocratical  position  in  the  com- 
munity of  thieves,  appeared  at  fashionable 
coffee-houses  and  gaming-houses,  and  b tied 
with  men  of  quality  tho  on  race  ground.  (1) 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  a man  of  good  fa- 
mily and  education.  A romantic  interest 
therefore  attached,  and  perhaps  still  attaches, 
to  the  names  of  freebooters  of  this  class.  The 
vulgar  eagerly  drank  in  tales  of  their  ferocity 
and  audacity,  of  their  occasional  acts  of  gene- 
rosity and  good  nature,  of  their  amours,  of 
their  miraculous  escapes,  of  their  desperate 
struggles,  and  of  their  manly  bearing  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  carl.  Thus  it  was  related  of 
William  Nevison,  the  great  robber  of  York- 
shire, that  lie  levied  a quarterly  tribute  on 
all  tho  northern  drovers,  and,  in  return,  not 
only  spared  them  himself,  but  protected  them 
against  all  other  thieves ; that  ho  demanded 
purses  in  the  most  courteous  manner;  that 
he  gave  largely  to  the  poor  what  he  had  taken 
from  the  rich ; that  his  life  was  once  spared 
by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he  again 
tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in  1685, 
on  the  gallows  of  York.  (8)  It  was  related 
how  Claude  Duval,  the  French  page  of  tho 
Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  tho  road,  became 
captain  of  a formidable  gang,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  named  first  in  a royal  procla- 
mation against  notorious  offenders ; how  at 
the  head  of  bis  troop  ho  stopped  a lady's 
coach,  in  which  there  was  a booty  of  four 
hundred  pounds ; how  he  took  only  one 
hundred,  and  suffered  the  fair  owner  to  ran- 
som tho  rest  by  dancing  a coranlo  with  him 
on  tho  heath  ; how  his  vivacious  gallantry 
stole  away  the  hearts  of  all  women ; how  his 
dexletily  at  sword  and  pistol  made  him  a ter- 
ror to  all  men  ; how,  at  length,  in  the  joar 
1670,  he  was  seized  w hen  overcome  by  wine; 
how  dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  in  pri- 
son, and  with  tears  interceded  for  his  life ; 
how  the  king  would  have  granted  a pardon, 

(I)  Aimu  ell.  Pray,  sir,  han't  I seen  your  fare  at 
Will's  coffee-house  ■ 

Gibbet.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  While’s  too.— Beaux’  Stra- 
tagem. 

(1)  Gent's  History  of  York.  Another  marauder  of 
the  same  drsrripUou,  named  Hiss,  was  handed  at 
Salisbury  In  1695  In  a ballad  wliirh  Is  in  the  l*e- 
pysian  Library,  he  is  represented  aa  defending  him- 
self thus  before  the  Judge  : 

“What  say  you  now,  my  honoured  Lord? 

What  harm  was  Uiere  in  this  ’ 

Rich  wealthy  misers  were  abhorred 
By  brave,  freehearted  Biss  ” 
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but  for  the  interference  of  Judge  Morton,  the 
terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threatened  to 
resign  his  office  unless  the  law  w ere  carried 
into  full  efTect ; and  how,  after  the  execution, 
the  corpse  lay  in  slate  with  all  the  pomp  of 
scutcheons,  wax  lights,  black  hangings,  and 
mutes,  till  the  same  cruel  judge,  who  had 
intercepted  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  sent  of- 
ficers to  disturb  the  obsequies.  (1)  In  theso 
anecdotes  there  is  doubtless  a large  mixture 
of  fable;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  un- 
worthy of  being  recorded ; for  it  is  both  an 
authentic  and  an  important  fact  that  such 
tales,  whether  false  or  true,  were  heard  by 
our  ancestors  with  eagerness  and  faith. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  w hich  the  travel- 
ler was  beset  were  greatly  increased  by  dark- 
ness. He  was  therefore  commonly  desirous 
of  having  the  shelter  of  a roof  during  the 
night ; and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain.  From  a very  early  period  the  inns 
of  England  had  been  renowned.  Our  first 
great  poet  had  described  the  excellent  accom- 
modation which  they  afforded  to  tho  pilgrims 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nine  and  twenty 
persons,  with  their  horses,  found  room  in 
the  wide  chambers  and  stables  of  the  Tabard 
in  Southwark.  Tho  food  was  of  the  best,  and 
the  wines  such  as  drew  the  company  on  to 
drink  largely.  Two  hundred  years  later, 
under  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth,  William  Har- 
rison gave  a lively  description  of  the  plenty 
and  comfort  of  the  great  hoslelries.  Tho 
continent  of  Europe,  he  said,  could  show- 
nothing  like  them.  There  were  some  in 
which  two  or  three  hundred  people,  with 
their  horses,  could  without  difficulty  be  lodg- 
ed and  fed.  The  bedding,  the  tapestry, 
above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean  and  fine 
linen,  was  matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate 
was  often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were 
signs  which  had  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  England  abounded 
with  excellent  inns  of  every  rank.  The  tra- 
veller sometimes,  in  a small  village,  lighted 
on  a public-house  such  as  Walton  has  describ- 
ed, where  tho  brick  floor  was  swept  clean, 
where  the  walls  were  stuck  round  with  bal- 
lads, where  the  sheets  smelt  of  lavender,  and 
where  a blazing  fire,  a cup  of  good  ale,  and  a 
dish  of  trouts  fresh  from  the  neighbouring 
brook,  were  to  be  procured  at  small  charge. 
At  the  larger  houses  of  entertainment  were  to 
be  found  beds  hung  with  silk,  choice  cookery, 

(I ; Pope's  Memoirs  of  Duval,  published  immediately 
after  the  execution.  Oates’s  £/««,  ,S«»iAouj,  Part  I, 


and  claret  equal  to  the  best  w hich  was  drunk 
in  London.  (1)  The  innkeepers  too,  it  was 
said,  were  not  like  other  innkeepers.  On  the 
Continent  the  landlord  was  the  tyrant  of  those 
who  crossed  tho  threshold.  In  England  he 
was  a servant.  Never  was  an  Englishman 
more  at  homo  than  when  he  took  his  ease  in 
his  inn.  Even  men  of  fortune,  who  might 
in  their  own  mansions  have  enjoyed  every 
luxury,  wore  often  in  the  habit  of  passing 
their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of  some  neigh- 
bouring house  of  public  entertainment.  They' 
seem  to  have  thought  that  comfort  and  freedom 
could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in  equal 
perfection.  This  feeling  continued  during 
many  generations  to  bo  a national  peculia- 
rity. The  liberty  and  jollity  of  inns  long 
furnished  matter  to  our  novelists  and  dra- 
matists. Johnson  declared  that  a tavern 
chair  was  the  throne  of  human  felicity ; and 
Shenstone  gently  complained  that  no  private 
roof,  however  friendly,  gave  the  wanderer  so 
warm  a welcome  as  that  which  was  to  be 
found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknow  n 
at  Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  arc  to  he  found  in  our  mo- 
dem hotels.  Yet  ou  the  whole  it  is  certain 
that  the  improvement  of  our  houses  of  public 
entertainment  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  our  roads  and  of 
our  conveyances.  Nor  is  this  strange;  for  it 
is  evident  that,  all  other  circumstances  being 
supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be  best  where 
the  means  of  locomotion  aro  worst.  Tho 
quicker  the  rate  of  travelling,  tho  less  im- 
portant is  it  that  there  should  be  numerous 
agreeable  resting  places  for  tho  traveller.  A 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  a person  who 
came  up  to  the  capital  from  a remote  county 
generally  required  twelve  or  fifteen  meals, 
and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nights  by  the 
way.  If  he  were  a great  man,  ho  expected 
the  meats  and  lodging  to  be  comfortable,  and 
even  luxurious.  At  present  wo  fly  from 
York  or  Chester  to  London  by  the  light  of  a 
single  winter’s  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a 
traveller  seldom  interrupts  his  journey  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refreshment.  The 
consequence  is  that  hundreds  of  excellent 
inns  have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a short 
time  no  good  houses  of  that  description  will 

(1?  Sccltie  prologue  to  tbc  Canterbury  Talcs,  Har- 
rison's Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Pvpys’l  account  of  his  tour  in  the  sum- 
mer of  loee.  The  excellence  of  the  English  Inns  is 
noticed  in  the  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 
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be  found,  except  at  places  where  strangers  are 
likely  to  be  detained  by  business  nr  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  distant  places  may  excite 
the  scorn  of  the  present  generation  ; yet  it 
was  such  as  might  have  moved  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
or  of  the  contemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil. 
A rude  and  imperfect  establishment  of  posts 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  had  been  set  up 
by  Charles  the  First,  and  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  civil  war.  Under  the  Common- 
wealth the  design  was  resumed.  At  the  Resto- 
ration the  proceeds  of  the  post-oflico,  after  all 
expenses  had  been  paid,  were  settled  on  the 
Duke  of  York.  On  most  lines  of  road  the  mails 
wont  out  and  canto  in  only  on  the  alternate 
days.-/- 1 a Cornwall,  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  among  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland, letters  were  received  only  once a-week. 
During  a royal  progress  a daily  post  was  de- 
spatched from  the  capital  to  the  place  where 
the  court  sojourned.  There  was  also  daily 
communication  between  London  and  tho 
Downs ; and  the  santo  privilege  was  some- 
times extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Bath 
at  the  seasons  when  those  places  worecrowded 
by  the  great.  The  bags  were  carried  on 
horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  (I) 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment  was  not 
derived  solely  from  tho  charge  for  the  trans- 
mission of  letters.  The  post-office  alon  e was 
entitled  to  furnish  post-horses,  and,  from  tho 
care  with  which  this  monopoly  was  guarded, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  found  profilable.(2) 
If,  indeed,  a traveller  had  waited  half  an  hour 
without  being  supplied,  he  might  hire  a horse 
wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  ono 
part  of  London  and  another  was  not  originally 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  post-office.  But,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  an  enterpris- 
ing citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray,  set 
up,  at  great  expense,  a penny  post,  which 
delivered  letters  and  parcels  six  or  eight  times 
a-day  in  the  busy  and  crowded  streets  near 
the  Exchange,  and  four  times  a-day  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital.  This  improvement 
was,  as  usual,  strenuously  resisted.  The  por- 
ters complained  that  their  interests  were  at- 
tacked. and  (ore  down  the  placards  in  which 
the  scheme  was  announced  to  the  public.  The 

(i;  Slat.  13  Car.  II..  e.  35.  Chamberlavne'8  Slate  of 
England,  1084.  Angliic  Metropolis  161*0.  London 
Gazelle,  June  33,  teas,  Auguat  is,  1687. 

(3  London  Gazette,  Sept.  14,  leas. 


excitement  caused  by  Godfrey’s  death,  and 
by  the  discovery  of  Coleman’s  papers,  was 
then  at  the  height.  A cry  was  therefore  raised 
that  the  penny  post  was  a Popish  contrivance. 
The  great  Doctor  Oates,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
hinted  a suspicion  that  the  Jesuits  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scheme,  and  that  the  bags, 
if  examined,  would  be  found  full  of  treason .( I ) 
The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  so 
great  and  obvious  that  all  opposition  proved 
fruitless.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
speculation  would  be' lucrative,  the  Duke  of 
York  complained  of  it  as  an  infraction  of  his 
monopoly,  and  tho  courts  of  law  decided  in 
his  favour.  (2) 

The  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  from  the 
first  constantly  increasing.  In  tho  year  of 
the  Restoration  a committee  of  tho  Ilouso  of 
Commons,  after  strict  inquiry,  had  estimated 
the  net  receipt  at  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  net  receipt  was  little  short  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds;  and  this  was  then 
thought  a stupendous  sum.  The  gross  receipt 
was  about  seventy  thousand  pounds. (3)  The 
charge  for  conveying  a single  letter  was  two- 
pence for  eighty  mile2,  and  three-pence  for 
a longer  distance.  Th  ■ postage  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  packet.  At 
present  a single  letter  is  carried  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  for  a penny ; and 
the  monopoly  of  post-horses  has  long  ceased 
to  exist.  Yet  the  gross  annual  receipts  of  the 
department  amount  to  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  tho  net  re- 
ceipts to  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  Ls,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  number  of  letters  nowconveyed 
by  mail  is  seventy  times  tho  number  which 
was  so  conveyed  at  tho  time  of  tho  accession 
of  James  the  Second. 

No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  car- 
ried out  was  more  important  than  the  news- 
letters. In  1685  nothing  like  the  London 
daily  paper  of  our  time  existed,  or  could  exist. 
Neither  the  necessary  capital  nor  tho  necessary 
skill  was  to  bo  found.  Freedom  too  was  want- 
ing, a want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or 
skill.  The  press  was  not  indeed  at  that  mo- 
ment under  a general  censorship.  Tho  licens- 
ing act,  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  tho 
Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.  Any  per- 

(I)  Smith'*  Current  Intelligence,  March  30,  and 
April  3,  <680. 

(3)  Anglia1  Metropolis,  1690. 

(3)  Commons'  Journals,  Sept.  4,  1660,  March  I, 
1688-9.  Cham lierlayne,  1684,  Davenanton  the  Pub- 
lic Revenue,  Discourse  IV. 
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son  might  therefore  print,  at  his  own  risk,  a 
history,  a sermon,  or  a poem,  without  the 
previous  approbation  of  any  public  officer ; 
but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Gazettes, 
and  that  by  the  common  law  of  England  no 
man,  not  authorised  by  the  crown,  had  a right 
to  publish  political  news.(l)  While  the  Whig 
party  was  still  formidable,  the  government 
thought  it  expedient  occasionally  to  connive 
at  the  violation  of  this  rule.  During  the  great 
battle  of  the  Exclusion  Dill,  many  newspapers 
were  suffered  to  appear,  the  Protestant  lntel- 
Dgence,  the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Domes- 
tic Intelligence,  the  Truo  News,  the  London 
Mercury. (2)  None  of  these  was  published 
oftetier  than  twice  a-week.  None  exceeded  in 
size  a single  small  leaf.  The  quantity  of  mat- 
ter which  one  of  them  contained  in  a year  was 
not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two  numbers 
of  the  Times.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  king  to  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  that  which  all  his  Judges 
had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted  preroga- 
tive. At  the  close  of  his  reign  no  newspaper 
was  suffered  to  appear  without  his  allowance  ; 
and  his  allowance  was  given  exclusively  to 
the  London  Gazette.  The  London  Gazette 
camo  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
The  contents  generally  were  a royal  procla- 
mation, two  or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices 
of  two  or  three  promotions,  an  account  of  a 
skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops  and  the 
Janissaries  on  the  Danube,  a description  of  a 
highwayman,  an  announcement  of  a grand 
cock-fight  between  two  persons  of  honour, 
and  an  advertisement  offering  a reward  for  a 
strayed  dog.  Tho  whole  made  up  two  pages 
of  moderate  size.  Whatever  was  communi- 
cated respecting  matters  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment was  communicated  in  the  most  meagre 
and  formal  style.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
the  government  was  disposed  to  gratify  tho 
public  curiosity  respecting  an  important  trans- 
action, a broadside  was  put  forth  giving  full- 
er details  than  could  be  found  in  the  Gazette  ; 
but  neither  tho  Gazette  nor  any  supplement- 
ary broadside  printed  by  authority  ever  con- 
tained any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  court  to  publish.  The 
most  important  parliamentary  debates,  the 
most  important  state  trials,  recorded  in  our 
history,  were  passed  over  in  profound  si- 
ft) London  Gazette,  May  8,  and  17.  teao. 

(*)  Then-  is  a very  curious  and,  I should  think, 
unique  collection  of  these  papers  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 
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lence.(l)  In  the  capital  the  coffee-houses  sup- 
plied in  some  measure  tho  place  of  a journal. 
Thither  the  Londoners  (locked  as  the  Athe- 
nians of  old  flocked  to  the  market-place  to  hear 
whether  there  was  any  news.  There  men 
might  leant  how  brutally  a Whig  had  been 
treated  the  day  before  in  Westminster  Hall, 
what  horrible  accounts  tho  letters  from  Edin- 
burgh gave  of  the  torturing  of  Covenanters, 
how  grossly  the  navy  board  had  cheated  the 
crown  in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and 
whal  grave  charges  the  laird  Privy  Seal  had 
brought  against  the  Treasury  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Ihe  hearth  money.  But  people  who 
lived  at  a distance  from  the  great  theatre  of 
political  contention  could  bo  kept  regularly 
informed  of  what  was  passing  there  only  by 
means  of  newsletters.  To  prepare  such  let- 
ters became  a calling  in  London,  as  it  now  is 
among  tho  natives  of  India.  The  nowswriter 
rambled  tr  im  coffee-room  to  coffee-room,  col- 
lecting reports,  squeezed  himself  into  the  Ses- 
sions House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if  there  was  an 
interesting  trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained  ad- 
mission lo  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  and  no- 
ticed how  the  king  and  duke  looked.  In  this 
way  he  gathered  materials  for  weekly  epistles 
destined  to  enlighten  some  county  town  or 
some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such  were 
the  sources  from  which  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
largest  provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost  all  that 
they  knew  of  the  history  of  their  own  time. 
We  must  suppose  that  at  Cambridge  there 
were  as  many  persons  curious  to  know  what 
was  passing  in  the  world  as  at  almost  any 
place  in  the  kingdom,  out  of  London.  Yet  at 
Cambridge,  during  a groat  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  tho  doctors  of  laws  and 
the  masters  of  arts  had  no  regular  supply  of 
news  except  through  the  London  Gazette. 
At  length  the  services  of  one  of  tho  collectors 
of  intelligence  in  the  capital  were  employed. 
That  was  a memorable  day  on  which  the  first 
newsletter  from  London  was  laid  on  the.  table 
of  the  only  coffee-room  in  Cambridge.(2)  At 
the  seat  of  a man  of  fortune  in  the  country 
the  newsletter  was  impatiently  expected. 
Within  a week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had 
been  thumbed  by  twenty  families.  It  fur- 
nished the  neighbouring  squires  with  matter 
for  talk  over  their  October,  and  tho  neigh- 

(I)  For  example,  there  is  not  a w ord  in  the  Gazette 
about  the  Important  parliamentary  proceedings  of 
November  *678,  or  about  the  trial  and  acquittal  of 
the  seven  bishops 

(*)  Bogcr  North’s  Life  of  Dr.  John  North.  On  the 
subject  of  newsletters,  aee  the  Ex&men,  t JJ. 
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touring  rectors  with  topics  for  sharp  sermons 
against  Whiggery  or  Popery.  Many  of  these 
curious  journals  might  doubtless  still  be  de- 
tected by  a diligent  search  in  the  archives  of 
old  families.  Some  are  to'  be  found  in  our 
public  libraries ; and  one  series,  which  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  literary  treasures 
collected  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  will  be 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  I) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there 
were  then  no  provincial  newspapers.  Indeed, 
except  in  the  capital  and  at  the  two  universi- 
ties, there  was  scarcely  a printer  in  the  king- 
dom. The  only  press  in  England  north  of 
Trent  appears  to  have  been  at  York.  (2) 

It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  London 
Gazette  that  the  government  undertook  to 
furnish  political  instruction  to  the  people. 
That  journal  contained  a scanty  supply  of 
news  without  comment.  Another  journal, 
published  under  ihe  patronage  of  the  court, 
consisted  of  comment  without  news.  This 
paper,  called  the  Observalor,  was  edited  by 
an  old  Tory1  pamphleteer  named  Roger  Lo- 
slrange.  [.estrange  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  readiness  and  shrewdness  ; and  his 
diction,  though  coarse,  and  dsligured  by  a 
mean  and  flippant  jargon,  which  then  passed 
for  wit  in  the  green-room  and  the  tavern, 
was  not  without  keenness  and  vigour.  But 
his  nature,  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble, 
showed  itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned. 
When  Ihe  first  Observalors  appeared  there  was 
some  excuse  for  his  acrimony.  For  the 
Whig  s wero  then  powerful ; and  he  had  to 
contend  against  numerous  adversaries,  whose 
unscrupulous  violence  might  seem  to  justify 
unsparing  retaliation.  But  in  16S5  all  oppo- 
sition had  boon  crushed.  A generous  spirit 
would  have  disdained  to  insult  a party  which 

(1)  I takethtfopportunity  of  expressing  my  warm 
gratitude  to  the  family  of  my  dear  and  honored  friend 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  confiding  to  me  Uie  mate- 
rials collected  by  him  at  a lime  when  lie  meditated 
a work  similar  to  that  wldrh  I iiavc  undertaken.  I 
have  never  seen, and  1 do  not  believe  that  there  any- 
where exists,  within  the  same  compass, so  noble  a 
collection  of  evtracle  from  public  anil  private  ar- 
chive*. The  judgment  with  which  Sir  James,  in 
great  masses  of  the  rudest  ore  of  history,  selected 
what  was  valuable,  and  rejected  what  was  worthless, 
can  lie  fully  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  toiled 
alter  him  in  the  same  mine. 

(2)  Lire  of  Thomas  Gent.  A complete  list  of  alt 
printing-houses  In  1724  will  be  round  In  Nichols's 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
had  I hen  been  a great  increase  within  a few  year* 
In  the  number  of  presses ; and  yet  there  were  thirty- 
four  counties  in  which  there  was  no  printer,  one  of 
those  counties  being  Lancashire.  . 


could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery 
of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of  bereaved  families ; 
but  from  the  malice  of  Lestrango  the  grave 
was  no  hiding-place,  and  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing no  sanctuary.  In  tho  last  month  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  William  Jenkvn, 
an  aged  dissenting  pastor  of  great  note,  who 
had  been  cruelly  persecuted  for  no  crime  but 
that  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
fashion  generally  followed  throughout  Protest- 
ant Earope,  died  of  hardships  and  privations 
in  Newgate.  The  outbreak  of  popular  sym- 
pathy could  not  be  repressed.  The  corpse 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a train  of  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  coaches.  Evon  courtiers  look- 
ed sad.  Even  the  unthinking  king  showed 
some  signs  of  concern.  ! estrange  alone  set 
up  a howl  of  savage  exultation,  laughed  at 
Ihe  weak  compassion  of  the  Trimmers,  pro- 
claimed that  the  blasphemous  old  impostor 
had  met  with  a most  righteous  punishment, 
and  vowed  to  wage  war,  not  only  to  the 
death,  but  after  tho  death,  with  all  the  mock 
saints  and  martyrs,  (f)  Such  was  the  spirit 
of  Ihe  paper  which  was  at  this  time  the  oracle 
of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  the 
post-bag  then  formed  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
intellectual  nutriment  ruminated  by  the  coun- 
try divines  and  country  justices.  The  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  conveying  large  packets 
from  place  to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  ex- 
tensive work  was  longer  in  making  its  way 
from  Paternoster  Row  to  Devonshire  or  Lan- 
cashire, than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky. 
How  scantily  a rural  parsonage  was  then  fur- 
nished. even  with  books  Ihe  most  necessary 
lo  a theologian,  has  already  been  remarked. 
The  houses  of  tho  gentry  were  not  more  plen- 
tifully supplied.  Few  knighlsof  the  shire  had 
libraries  so  good  as  may  now  perpetually  be 
found  in  a servant’s  hall,  or  in  the  hack 
parlour  of  a small  shopkeeper.  An  esquire 
passed  among  his  neighbours  for  a great 
scholar,  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronicle, 
Tarpon's  Jests  anil  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window  among 
the  fishing-rods  and  fowling-pieces.  No  cir- 
culating library,  no  book  society  then  existed 
even  in  the  capital ; but  in  the  capital  those 
students  who  could  not  afford  lo  purchaso 
largely  had  a resource.  The  shops  of  tho 
great  booksellers,  near  Saint  Paul's  Church- 
yard, were  crowded  every  day  and  all  day 

ft)  Observalor,  Jan.  29,  amt  31,  Ittss;  Calamy's 
Life  of  Baxter;  Nonconformist  Memorial. 
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long  wilh  readers ; and  a known  customer 
was  often  permitted  to  carry  a volume  home. 
In  the  country  there  was  no  such  accommo- 
dation ; and  every  man  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  whatever  he  wished  to  read.  1) 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daugh- 
ters, their  literary  stores  generally  consisted 
of  a prayer  book  and  a receipt  book.  But  in 
truth  they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural  seclu- 
sion. For,  even  in  the  highest  rauks,  and  in 
those  situations  which  afforded  the  greatest 
facilities  for  mental  improvement,  the  Eng- 
lish women  of  that  generation  were  decidedly 
worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any 
other  time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At  an 
earlier  period  they  had  studied  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  genius.  In  the  present  day 
they  seldom  bestow  much  attention  on  the 
dead  languages ; but  they  are  familiar  wilh 
the  longue  of  Pascal  and  Moliere,  with  the 
tongue  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  wilh  the  tongue 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  nor  is  there  any 
pureror  more  graceful  English  than  that  which 
accomplished  women  now  speak  and  write- 
But,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  culture  of  the  female  mind  seems 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a 
damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of  literature 
she  was  regarded  as  a prodigy.  Ladies  highly 
horn,  highly  bred,  and  naturally  quick-wit- 
ted, were  unable  to  write  a line  in  their  mo- 
ther tongue  without  solecisms  aud  faults  of 
spelling  such  as  a charily  girl  would  now  be 
ashamed  to  commit.  (2) 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Ex- 
travagant licentiousness,  the  natural  effect  of 
extravagant  austerity,  was  now  the  mode : 
and  licentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary 
effect,  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation 
of  women.  To  their  personal  beauty  it  w as 
the  fashion  to  pay  rude  and  impudent  ho- 
mage. But  the  admiration  and  desire  which 
they  inspired  wore  seldom  mingled  wilh  re- 
spect, wilh  affection,  or  with  any  chivalrous 

(I)  Cotton  seems,  from  tils  Angler,  to  have  found 
room  tor  his  whole  lihrary  in  his  hall  window;  and 
Cotlon  was  a man  of  letters.  Even  when  Franklin 
first  visited  London  in  1734,  circulating  libraries 
were  unknown  there.  The  crowd  at  the  booksellers’ 
shops  in  Lillie  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Roger  North 
in  his  life  of  his  brother  John. 

(*}  One  instance  will  siitticc.  Queen  Mary  had 
good  natural  abilities,  had  hern  educated  by  a bi- 
shop, was  fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  re- 
gaivled  by  very  eminent  men  as  a superior  woman. 
There  is,  in  the  library  of  the  Hague,  a superb  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  was  delivered  to  her  when  she  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  Ihc  title  page 
are  these  words  in  her  own  hand,  “This  book  was 
given  the  King  and  I,  at  our  crow  nation.  Marie  R.” 


sentiment.  The  qualities  which  fit  them  to 
be  companions,  advisers,  confidential  friends, 
rather  repelled  than  attracted  the  libertines 
of  Whitehall.  In  that  court  a maid  of  ho- 
nour, who  dressed  in  such  a manner  as  to  do 
full  justice  to  a while  bosom,  who  ogled  sig- 
nificantly, who  danced  voluptuously,  who 
excelled  in  pert  repartee,  who  w as  not  asham- 
ed to  romp  with  lords  of  the  bedchamber  and 
captains  of  the  guards,  to  sing  sly  verses 
with  sly  expression,  or  to  pul  on  a page’s 
dress  for  a frolic,  was  more  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  admired,  more  likely  to  be  honoured 
wilh  royal  attentions,  more  likely  to  win  a 
rich  and  noble  husband,  than  Jane  Grey  or 
Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In  such 
circumstances  the  standard  of  female  attain- 
ments was  necessarily  low;  and  it  was  more 
dangerous  to  be  above  that  standard  than  to 
be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ignorance  and  fri- 
volity were  thought  le-s  unbecoming  in  a lady 
than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry.  Of 
the  ton  celebrate  I women  whose  faces  we  still 
admire  on  the  walls  of  Hampton  Court,  few 
indeed  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  anything 
more  valuable  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and 
translations  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  Cyrus. 

The  literary  acquirements,  even  of  the  ac- 
complished gentlemen  of  that  generation, 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  less  solid  and 
profound  than  at  an  earlier  or  a later  period. 
Greek  learning,  at  least,  did  not  flourish 
among  us  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
os  it  had  flourished  before  the  civil  war.  or 
as  it  again  flourished  long  after  the  revolu- 
tion. There  were  undoubtedly  scholars  to 
whom  the  whole  Greek  literature,  from  Homer 
to  Photius,  was  familiar ; hut  such  scholars 
were  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among 
the  clergy  resident  at  tho  universities,  and 
even  at  the  universities  were  few,  and  were 
not  fully  appreciated.  At  Cambridge  it  was 
not  thought  by  any  means  necessary  that  a 
divine  should  ho  able  to  read  the  Gospels  in 
the  original.  (1)  Nor  was  the  standard  at 
Oxford  higher.  When,  in  the  reign  o 
Wiliatn  the  Thiid.  C.hrist  Church  ross  up  as 
one  man  to  defen  I the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then 
considered  as  tho  first  scat  of  philology  in 
tho  kingdom,  could  not  muster  such  a stock 
of  Attic  learning  as  is  now  possessed  by  se- 
veral youths  at  every  great  public  school.  It 

(I  j Hocer  North  telle  us  t'  at  his  brother  Jnim.  who 
was  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  general  neglect  of  the  Greek  tongue 
among  the  academical  clergy. 
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may  easily  be  supposed  that  a dead  language, 
neglected  at  the  universities,  was  not  much 
studied  by  men  of  the  world.  In  a former 
age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece  hud 
been  the  delight  of  Raleigh  and  Falkland.  In 
a later  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece 
were  the  delight  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Windham 
and  Grenville.  But  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  in  England 
scarcely  one  eminent  statesman  who  could 
read  with  enjoyment  a page  of  Sophocles  or 
Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  The 
language  of  Rome,  indeed,  had  not  altogether 
lost  its  imperial  character,  and  was  still,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  indispensable 
to  a traveller  or  a negotiator.  To  speak  it 
well  was  therefore  a much  more  common  ac- 
complishment than  in  our  time ; and  neither 
Oxford  uor  Cambridge  wanted  poets  who,  on 
a great  occasion,  could  lay  at  the  fool  of  the 
throne  happy  imitations  of  the  verses  in 
which  Virgil  and  Ovid  had  celebrated  the 
greatness  of  Augustus. 

Vet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a 
younger  rival.  France  united  at  that  lime 
almost  every  species  of  asceudency.  Her  mi- 
litary glory  was  at  the  height.  She  had  van- 
quished mighty  coalitions.  She  hud  dictated 
treaties.  She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and 
provinces.  She  had  forced  the  Castilian 
prido  to  yield  her  the  precedence.  She  had 
summoned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  her  footstool.  Her  authority  was 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  good  breeding, 
from  a duel  to  a minuet.  She  determined 
how  a gentleman's  coat  must  be  cut,  how 
long  libs  peruke  must  be,  whether  his  heels 
must  be  high  or  low,  and  whether  the  lace 
on  his  hat  must  be  broad  or  narrow.  In  li- 
terature she  gave  law  to  the  world.  The 
fame  of  her  groat  writers  filled  Europe.  No 
other  country  could  produce  a tragic  poet 
equal  to  Racine,  a comic  poet  equal  to 
Moliere,  a triller  so  agreeable  as  La  Fon- 
taine, a rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet. 
Tho  literary  glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had 
set;  that  of  Germany  had  not  yet  dawned. 
The  genius,  therefore,  of  tho  eminent  men 
who  adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a splen- 
dour which  was  set  off  to  full  advantage  by- 
contrast.  France,  indeed,  had  at  that  time 
an  empire  over  mankind,  such  as  even  the 
Roman  Republic  never  attained.  For,  when 
Rome  was  politically  lominant,  she  was  in 
arts  and  letters  the  humble  pupil  of  Greece. 
Franco  had,  over  the  surrounding  countries, 


at  once  the  ascendency  which  Rome  had  over 
Greece,  and  tho  ascendency  which  Greece 
had  over  Rome.  French  was  fust  becoming 
the  universal  languago,  the  language  of  fa- 
shionable society,  the  language  of  diplomacy. 
At  several  courts  princes  and  nobles  spoke  it 
more  accurately  and  politely  than  their  mo- 
ther tongue.  In  our  island  there  was  less  of 
this  servility  than  on  the  continent.  Neither 
our  good  nor  our  bod  qualities  wore  those  of 
imitators.  Yet  even  here  hotnago  was  paid, 
awkwardly  iudecd  and  sullenly,  to  tho  lite- 
rary supremacy  of  our  neighbours.  Tho  me- 
lodious Tuscan,  so  familiar  to  the  gallants 
and  laditsof  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  sank  into 
contempt.  A gentleman  who  quoted  Horace 
or  Terence  was  considered  in  good  company 
as  a pompous  pedant.  But  to  garnish  his 
conversation  with  scraps  of  French  was  the 
best  proof  which  ho  could  give  of  his  parks 
and  attainments.  (1)  New  canons  of  criti- 
cism, new  models  of  style  came  into  fashion. 
The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the 
verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a blemish  on 
those  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from  our  poetry. 
Our  prose  became  less  majestic,  less  artfully 
involved,  less  variously  musical  than  that  of 
an  earlier  age,  but  more  lucid,  more  easy, 
and  better  fitted  for  coniroversy  and  nar- 
rative. In  these  changes  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  the  influence  of  French  precept 
and  of  French  example.  Great  masters  of  our 
language,  in  their  most  dignified  composi- 
tions, affected  to  use  French  words,  when 
English  words,  quite  as  expressive  and  melo- 
dious, were  at  hand : (2)  and  from  Franco 
was  imported  tho  tragedy  in  rhyme,  an  exotic 
which,  in  our  soil,  drooped,  and  speedily- 
died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had 
also  copied  the  decorum  which  their  great 
French  contemporaries,  with  few  exceptions, 
preserved  ; for  tho  profligacy  of  the  English 
plays,  satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  that  age 
is  a deep  blot  on  our  national  fame.  The  evil 
may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source.  Tho  wits 

(t;  Butter,  in  a satire  of  great  asperity,  nays 
“For,  though  to  smaller  words  ofGreek 
Amt  Latin  he  the  rhelorique 
Of  pednnts  counted,  and  vainglorious, 

To  smaller  French  is  meritorious.” 

S’  The  most  offensive  instance  which  I remember 
is  in  a poem  on  the  coronation  rtf  Charles  the  Second 
by  Dryden,  who  certainly  could  not  plead  poverty 
as  an  excuse  for  borrowing  words  from  any  foreign 
longue 

-'Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair. 

To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  lire  cooler  air." 
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and  the  Puritans  had  never  been  on  friendly 
terms.  There  was  no  sympathy  between  the 
two  classes.  They  looked  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  human  life  from  different  points  and  in 
different  lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was  the 
jest  of  the  other.  The  pleasures  of  each  were 
the  torments  of  the  other.  To  the  stern  preci- 
sian even  the  innocent  sport  of  the  fancy  seem- 
ed a crime.  To  light  and  festive  nature's  the 
solemnity  of  the  zealous  brethren  furnished  co- 
pious matter  of  ridicule.  From  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  civil  war,  almost  every  writer, 
gifted  with  a tine  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  had 
taken  some  opportunity  of  assailing  the 
straight -haired,  snuffling,  whining  saints, 
who  christened  their  children  out  of  the  Book 
of  Nehemieh,  who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the 
sight  of  Jack  in  the  Green,  and  who  thought 
it  impious  to  taste  plum  porridge-  on  Christ- 
mas day.  At  length  a time  came  when  the 
laughers  began  to  look  grave  in  their  turn. 
The  rigid  ungainly  z.ealots,  after  having  fur- 
nished much  good  sport  during  two  genera- 
tions, roseup  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled,  and, 
grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their  feet 
the  whole  crowd  of  mockers.  The  wounds 
inflicted  by  gay  and  petulant  malice  were  re- 
taliated with  the  gloomy  and  implacable  ma- 
lice peculiar  to  bigots  who  mistake  their  own 
rancour  for  virtue.  The  theatres  were  closed. 
The  players  were  flogged.  The  press  was  put 
under  th  > guardianship  of  austere  licensers. 
The  Muses  were  banished  from  their  own  fa- 
vourite haunts.  Cowley  was  ejected  front 
Cambridge,  and  C.rashaw  from  Oxford.  The 
young  candidate  for  acad-  mical  honours  was 
no  longer  required  to  write  Ovidian  epistles 
or  Virgilian  pastorals,  but  was  strictly  inter- 
rogated by  a synod  of  lowering  Supralapsa- 
rians  astn  the  day  and  hour  when  he  expe- 
rienced the  new  birth.  Such  a system  was 
of  course  fruitful  of  hypocrites.  Under  sober 
clothing  and  under  visages  composed  to  the 
expression  of  austerity  lay  hid  during  several 
years  (he  intense  desire  of  license  and  of  re- 
venge. At  length  that  desire  was  gratified. 
The  Resloration  emancipated  thousands  of 
minds  from  a yoke  which  had  become  insup- 
portable. Tbe  oil  light  recommenced,  but 
with  an  animosity  altogether  new.  It  was 
now  not  a sportive  combat,  but  a war  to  the 
death.  The  Roundhead  bad  no  better  quarter 
to  expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted 
than  a cruel  slave-driver  can  expect  from  in- 
surgent slaves  still  bearing  the  marks  of  his 
collars  and  his  scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism  soon 


became  a war  between  writ  and  morality.  The 
hostility  excited  by  a grotesque  caricature  of 
virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  herself.  What- 
ever the  canting  Roundhead  had  regarded  with 
reverence  was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had 
proscribed  was  favoured.  Because  he  had 
been  scrupulous  about  trifles,  all  scruples 
were  treated  with  derision.  Because  he  had 
covered  his  failings  with  the  mask  of  devo- 
tion, men  were  encouraged  to  obtrude  with 
cynic  impudence  all  their  most  scandalous 
vices  on  the  public  eye.  Because  he  had 
punished  illicit  love  with  barbarous  severity, 
virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were  to  be 
made  a jest.  To  that  sanctimonious  jargon 
which  was  his  shibboleth,  was  opposed  an- 
other jargon  not  less  absurd  and  much  more 
odious.  As  ho  never  opened  his  mouth  ex- 
cept in  scriptural  phrase,  the  new  breed  of 
wits  and  fine  gentlemen  never  opened  their 
mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a 
porter  would  now  be  ashamed,  and  without 
calling  on  their  Maker  to  curse  them,  sink 
them,  confound  them,  blast  them,  and  damn 
them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite 
literature,  when  it  revived  with  the  revival  of 
the  old  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  should 
have  been  profoundly  immoral.  A few  emi- 
nent men.  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  bet- 
ter age,  were  exempt  from  the  general  conta- 
gion. The  verse  of  Waller  still  breathed  the 
sentiments  which  had  animated  a more  chi- 
valrous generation.  Cowley,  distinguished  at 
once  asa  loyalist  and  asa  man  of  letters,  raised 
his  voice  courageously  against  the  immora- 
lity which  disgraced  both  letters  and  1 >yalty. 
A mightier  poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain,  dan- 
ger, poverty,  obloquy,  and  blindness,  medi- 
tated, undisturbed  by  the  obscene  tumult 
which  raged  all  around  him,  a song  sosnblime 
and  so  holy  that  it  would  not  have  misbecome 
the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Virtues  whom  he 
saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity 
could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the  jasper 
pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and  gnki. 
The  vigorous  and  fertile  genius  of  Butler,  if 
it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  prevailing  in- 
fection, took  the  disease  in  a mild  form.  But 
these  were  men  whose  minds  had  been  train- 
ed in  a world  which  had  passed  away.  They 
gave  place  in  no  long  time  to  a younger 
generation  of  wits ; and  of  that  gene- 
ration, from  Drvden  down  to  Durfey,  the 
common  characteristic  was  hard-hearted, 
shameless,  swaggering  licentiousness,  at  once 
inelegant  and  inhuman.  The  influence  of 
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these  writers  was  doubtless  noiious,  yet  less 
noxious  than  it  would  hare  been  had  they 
been  less  depraved.  The  poison  which  they 
administered  was  so  strong,  that  it  was,  in  no 
long  time,  rejected  with  nausea.  None  of 
them  understood  the  dangerous  art  of  asso- 
ciating images  of  unlawful  pleasure  with  all 
that  is  endearing  and  ennobling.  None  of 
them  was  aware  that  a certain  decorum  is  es- 
sential even  to  voluptuousness,  that  drapery 
may  be  more  alluring  than  exposure,  and  that 
the  imagination  may  bo  far  more  powerfully 
moved  by  delicate  hints  which  impel  it  to 
exert  itself  than  by  gross  descriptions  which 
it  takes  in  passively. 

The  spirit  of  tho  Antipuritan  reaction  per- 
vades almost  the  whole  polite  literature  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  very 
quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  bo  found  in  the 
comic  drama.  The  playhouses,  shut  by  the 
meddling  fanatic  in  the  day  of  his  power, 
were  again  crowded.  To  their  old  attrac- 
tions new  and  more  powerful  attractions  had 
been  added.  Scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions such  as  would  now  bo  thought  mean 
and  absurd,  but  such  as  would  have  been 
esteemed  incredibly  magnificent  by  those 
who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sate 
on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  Hope,  or  under 
the  thatched  roof  of  the  Rose,  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude.  The  fascination  of  sex  was 
called  in  to  aid  the  fascination  of  art ; and  the 
young  spectator  saw,  with  emotions  unknown 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  and 
Jonson,  tender  and  sprightly  heroines  per- 
sonified by  lovely  women.  From  the  day 
on  which  the  theatres  were  reopened  they  be- 
came seminaries  of  vice;  and  tho  evil  propa- 
gated itself.  The  profligacy  of  the  represen- 
tations soon  drove  away  sober  people.  The 
frivolous  and  dissolute  who  remained  required 
every  year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants. 
Thus  the  artists  corrupted  the  spectators,  and 
the  spectators  the  artists,  till  the  turpitude  of 
tho  drama  became  such  as  must  astonish  all 
who  are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation  is 
the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint,  and 
that  an  age  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  followed  by  an  age  of  impu- 
dence. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  times 
than  the  care  with  which  the  poets  contrived 
to  put  all  their  loosest  verses  into  the  mouths 
of  women.  Tho  compositions  in  which  the 
greatest  licence  was  taken  were  the  epi- 
logues. They  were  almost  always  recited  by 
favourite  actresses ; and  nothing  charmed  the 


depraved  audience  so  much  as  to  hear  lines 
grossly  indecent  repealed  by  a beautiful  girl, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  not  yet  lost  her  in- 
nocence. (1) 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that  ago  for 
many  plots  and  characters  to  Spain,  to  Fi  ance, 
and  to  the  old  English  masters ; but  whatever 
our  dramatists  touched  they  tainted.  In 
their  imitations  the  houses  of  Calderon’s 
stately  and  high-spirited  Castilian  gentlemen 
became  sties  of  vice,  Shakspeare's  Viola  a 
procuress,  Moliere’s  misanthrope  a ravisher, 
Moliere's  Agnes  an  adulteress.  Nothing  could 
be  so  pure  or  so  heroic  but  that  it  became 
foul  and  ignoble  by  transfusion  through  those 
foul  and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama ; and  the 
drama  was  the  department  of  polite  literature 
in  which  a poet  had  the  best  chance  of  ob- 
taining a subsistence  by  his  pen.  The  salt'  of 
books  was  so  small  that  a man  of  the  great- 
est name  could  expect  only  a pittance  for  the 
copyright  of  the  best  performance.  There 
cannot  be  a s'ronger  instance  than  the  fate 
ofDryden’s  last  production,  the  Fables.  That 
volume  was  published  when  he  was  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  the  chief  of  living  English 
poets.  It  contains  about  twelve  thousand 
lines.  The  versification  is  admirable;  the 
narratives  and  descriptions  full  of  life.  To 
thisday  I’alamon  and  Arcite,  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia,  Theodore  and  llonoria.  are  the  delight 
both  of  critics  and  of  schoolboys.  The  col- 
lection includes  Alexander's  Feast,  the  noblest 
ode  in  our  language.  For  the  copyright 
Dryden  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
less  than  in  our  days  has  sometimes  been  paid 
for  two  articles  in  a review.  (2)  Nor  does  the 
bargain  seem  to  have  been  a hard  one.  For 
the  book  went  off  slowly ; and  a second  edition 
was  not  required  till  the  author  had  been  ten 
years  in  his  grave.  By  writing  for  the  thea- 
tre it  was  possible  to  earn  a much  larger  sum 
with  much  less  trouble.  Southern  made  soven 
hundred  pounds  by  one  play.  (3)  Otway  was 
raided  from  beggary  to  temporary  affluence 
by  the  success  of  his  Don  Carlos.  (4)  Shad  well 
cleared  a hundred  and  thirty  pounds  by  a 
single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Alsa- 
tia.  (5)  The  consequence  was  that  every  man 
who  had  to  live  by  his  wit  wrote  plays, 

(I)  Jeremy  Collier  has  censured  Uiti  odious  prac- 
tice with  his  usual  Torre  and  keenness. 

(S)  The  contract  will  be  found  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
edition  of  Dryden. 

(«)  See  ttie  Life  of  Southern,  by  Stiiets. 

(»)  See  Rochester's  Trial  of  the  poets. 

(»j  Some  Aeeounl  of  Use  English  Stags. 
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whether  he  had  any  internal  vocation  to  write 
plays  or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Drvden.  As 
a satirist  he  has  rivalled  Juvenal.  As  a di- 
dactic poet  he  perhaps  might,  with  care  and 
meditation,  have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of  lyric 
poets  he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
brilliant  and  spirit-stirring.  But  nature,  pro- 
fuse to  him  of  many  rare  gifts,  had  denied 
him  the  dramatic  faculty.  Nevertheless  all 
the  energies  of  his  best  years  were  wasted  on 
dramatic  composition,  lie  had  too  much 
judgment  not  to  bo  aware  that  in  the  power 
of  exhibiting  character  by  means  of  dialogue 
he  was  deficient.  That  deficiency  he  did  his 
best  to  conceal,  sometimes  by  surprising  and 
amusing  incidents,  sometimes  by  stately  de- 
clamation, sometimes  by  harmonious  num- 
bers, sometimes  by  ribaldry  but  too  well  suited 
to  the  taste  of  a profane  and  licentious  pit. 
Yet  he  never  obtained  any  theatrical  sucress 
equal  to  that  which  rewarded  the  exertions  of 
some  men  far  inferior  to  him  in  general 
powers.  He  thought  himself  fortunate  if  he 
cleared  a hundred  guineas  by  a play ; a scanty 
remuneration,  yet  apparently  larger  than  he 
could  have  earned  in  any  other  way  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour.  (!) 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  that  age 
could  obtain  from  the  public  was  so  small, 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  eking 
out  (heir  incomes  by  levying  contributions  on 
the  great.  Every  rich  and  goodnatured  lord 
was  pestered  by  authors  with  a mendicancy 
so  importunate,  and  a flattery  so  abject,  as 
may  in  our  lime  seem  incredible.  The  patron 
to  whom  a work  was  inscribed  was  expected 
to  reward  the  writer  with  a purse  of  gold. 
The  fee  paid  for  the  dedication  of  a book  w as 
often  much  larger  than  the  sum  which  any 
bookseller  would  give  for  the  copyright. 
Books  wero  therefore  frequently  printed 
merely  that  they  might  be  dedicated.  This 
traffic  in  praise  produced  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected.  Adulation  pushed 
to  tho  verge,  sometimes  of  nonsense,  and 
sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thought  to 
disgrace  a poet.  Independence,  veracity,  self- 
respect,  were  things  not  required  by  the  world 
from  him.  In  truth,  he  was  in  morals  some- 
thing between  a pander  and  a beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  lite- 
rary character  was  added,  towards  tho  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  tho  Second,  the  most 
savage  intemperance  of  party  spirit.  The 
wits,  as  a class,  had  been  impelled  by  their 

(0  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shiels. 


old  hatred  of  puritanism  to  take  the  side  of 
tho  court,  and  had  been  found  useful  allies. 
Dryden,  in  particular,  had  done  good  service 
to  the  government.  His  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,  the  greatest  satire  of  modern  times, 
had  amazed  the  town,  had  made  its  way  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  even  into  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  had.  wherever  it  appeared,  bitterly 
annoyed  the  Kxclusionists,  and  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in 
the  admiration  which  we  naturally  feel  for 
noble  diction  and  versification,  forget  the 
great  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  The 
spirit  by  which  Dryden  and  several  of  his 
compeers  were  at  this  time  animated  against 
the  Whigs  deserves  to  be  called  fiendish.  The 
servile  judges  and  sheriffs  of  those  evil  days 
could  not  shed  blood  so  fast  as  the  poets  cried 
out  for  it.  Calls  for  more  victims,  hideous 
jests  on  hanging,  bitter  taunts  on  those  who, 
having  stood  bv  the  king  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. now  advised  him  to  deal  mercifully  and 
generously  by  bis  vanquished  enemies,  were 
publicly  recited  on  the  stage,  and.  that  no- 
thing might  be  wanting  to  the  guilt  and  tho 
shame,  were  recited  by  women,  who,  having 
long  been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty,  were 
now  taught  Ur  discard  all  compassion.  (I) 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  while  the 
lighter  literature  of  England  was  thus  becom- 
ing a nuisance  and  a national  disgrace,  the 
English  genius  was  clfecling  in  science  a re- 
volution which  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  bo 
reckoned  among  the  highest  achievements  of 
the  human  intellect.  Bacon  had  sown  tho 
good  seed  in  a sluggish  soil  and  an  ungenial 
season,  lie  had  not  expected  an  early  crop, 
and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly  be- 
queathed his  fame  to  the  next  age.  During 
a whole  generation  his  philosophy  had.  amidst 
tumults,  wars,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly 
ripening  in  a few  well-constituted  minds.  While 
factions  were  struggling  for  dominion  over 
each  other,  a small  body  of  sages  had  turned 
away  with  benevolent  disdain  from  the  con- 
flict, and  had  devoted  themselves  to  tho 
nobler  work  of  extending  the  dominion  of 
man  over  matter.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was 
restored,  these  teachers  easily  found  attentive 
audience.  For  tho  discipline  through  which 
the  nation  had  passed  had  brought  the  public 
mind  to  a temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  Yerulamian  doctrino.  The  civil  troubles 

<0  Ifany  reader  thinks  my  expression*  too  severe, 
1 would  advise  him  to  read  Dry  den's  Epilogue  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  observe  that  it  was  spoken  by  a 
woman. 
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had  stimulated  the  faculties  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  had  called  forth  a restless  activity 
and  an  insatiable  curiosity,  such  as  had  not 
before  been  known  among  us.  Yet  the  effect  of 
those  troubles  had  been  that  schemes  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  reform  were  generally  re- 
garded with  suspicion  and  contempt.  During 
twenty  years  the  chief  employment  of  busy 
and  ingenious  men  had  been  to  frame  con- 
stitutions with  first  magistrates,  without  first 
magistrates,  with  hereditary  senates,  with  se- 
nates appointed  by  lot,  with  annual  senates, 
with  perpetual  senates.  In  these  plans  no- 
thing was  omitted.  AU  the  detail,  all  the  no- 
menclature, all  the  ceremonial  of  the  imagi- 
nary government  was  fully  set  forth,  Pole- 
marchs  and  Phylarchs,  Tribes  and  Galaxies, 
the  Lord  Archon  and  the  Lord  Strategus. 
Which  ballot-boxes  were  to  be  green  and 
which  red,  which  balls  were  to  be  of  gold 
and  which  of  silver,  which  magistrates  were 
to  wear  hats  and  which  black  velvet  caps  with 
peaks,  how  the  inace  was  to  be  carried,  and 
when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover,  these,  and 
a hundred  more  such  trifles,  were  gravely 
considered  and  arranged  by  men  of  no  com- 
mon capacity  and  learning.  (1)  But  the  time 
for  these  visions  had  gone  by  ; and,  if  any 
steadfast  republican  still  continued  to  amuso 
himself  with  them,  fear  of  public  derision 
and  of  a criminal  information  generally  in- 
duced him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  himself.  It 
was  now  unpopular  and  unsafe  to  mutter  a 
word  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mo- 
narchy ; but  daring  and  ingenious  men  might 
indemnify  themselves  by  treating  with  dis- 
dain what  had  lately  been  considered  as  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature.  The  torrent 
which  had  bcun  dammed  up  in  one  channel 
rushed  violently  into  another.  The  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  ceasing  to  operate  in  politics, 
began  to  exert  itself  with  unprecedented  vi- 
gour and  hardihood  in  every  department  of 
physics.  The  year  1660,  the  era  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  constitution,  is  also  the  era 
from  which  dates  the  ascendency  of  the  new 
philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Royal  Society, 
destined  to  be  a chief  agent  in  a long  series  of 
glorious  and  salutary  reforms,  began  to  ex- 
ist. (2)  In  a few  months  experimental  science 
became  all  the  mode.  Tho  transfusion  of 
blood,  tho  ponderalion  of  air,  the  fixation  of 
mercury,  succeeded  to  that  place  in  tho  public 
mind  which  had  been  lately  occupied  by  the 
controversies  of  the  Rota.  Dreams  of  perfect 

(I)  See  particularly  Harrington’s  Oceana. 

(S:  See  Sprat’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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forms  of  government  made  way  for  dreams  of 
wings  with  which  men  were  to  fly  from  tho 
Tower  to  the  Abbey,  and  of  double-keeled 
ships  which  were  never  to  founder  in  the 
fiercest  storm.  All  classes  were  hurried  along 
by  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  Churchman  and  Puritan,  were  for 
once  allied.  Divines,  jurists,  statesmen, 
nobles,  princes,  swelled  the  triumph  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  Poets  sang  with  emu- 
lous fervour  the  approach  of  the  golden  age. 
Cowley,  in  lines  weighty  with  thought  and 
resplendent  with  wit.  urged  tho  chosen  seed, 
to  take  possession  of  tho  promised  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  that  land  which 
(heir  great  deliverer  and  lawgiver  had  seen, 
as  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  but  had  not 
been  permitted  to  enter.  (1)  Drydpn,  with 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  joined  his  voice  to 
tho  general  acclamation,  and  foretold  things 
which  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  under- 
stood. The  Royal  Society,  ho  prodicted, 
would  soon  lead  us  to  tho  extreme  verge  of  the 
globe,  and  there  delight  us  with  a bettor  view 
of  the  moon.  (2)  Two  able  and  aspiring  pre- 
lates, Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wilkins, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  were  conspicuous  among 
the  leaders  of  the  movoment.  Its  history  was 
eloquently  written  by  a younger  divine,  who 
was  rising  to  high  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion, Thomas  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. Both  Chief  Justice  Hale  and  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford  stole  some  hours  from  the 
business  of  thoir  courLs  to  write  on  hydro- 
statics. Indeod  it  was  under  the  immediate 
directions  of  Guildford  that  tho  first  baro- 
meters ever  exposed  to  sale  in  London  were 
constructed.  (3)  Chemistry  divided,  for  a 
time,  with  wine  and  love,  with  the  stage  and 
the  gaming-table,  with  tho  intrigues  of  a 
courtier  and  the  intrigues  of  a demagogue, 
the  attention  of  the  fickle  Buckingham.  Ru- 
pert has  the  credit  of  having  invented  mezzo- 
tinlo ; and  from  him  is  named  that  curious 
bubble  of  glass  which  has  long  amused  chil- 
dren and  puzzled  philosophers.  Charles  him- 
self had  a laboratory  at  Whitehall,  and  was  far 
more  active  and  attentive  there  than  at  the. 
council  board.  It  was  almost  necessary  to 
tho  character  of  a fino  gentleman  to  have 
something  to  say  about  air-pumps  and  tele-. 

(II  Cowley’s  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society. 

(*)  “Then  we  upon  the  ([lobe’s  last  verge  shatt  go. 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know. 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry." 

Annus  Mlrabilii,  «4V 
(t)  North 'sLtfe  of  Guildford. 

«. 
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scopes;  and  even  fine  ladies,  now  and  then, 
thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a taste  for 
science,  went  in  coaches  and  >ix  to  visit  the 
Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke  forth  into 
cries  of  delight  at  finding  that  a magnet 
really  attracted  a needle,  and  that  a micro- 
scope really  made  a fly  look  as  largo  as  a 
Sparrow.  (1) 

In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human 
mind,  there  was  doubtless  something  which 
might  well  move  a smile.  It  is  the  universal 
law  that  whatever  pursuit,  whatever  doctrine, 
becomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a portion  of 
that  dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  it 
was  confined  to  a small  but  earnest  mi- 
nority, and  was  loved  for  its  owu  sake  alone. 
It  is  true  that  the  follies  of  some  persons  who, 
without  any  real  aptitude  for  science,  pro- 
fessed a passion  for  it,  furnished  matter  of 
contemptuous  mirth  to  a few  malignant  satir- 
ists who  belonged  to  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, and  were  not  disposed  to  unlearn  the 
lorn  of  their  youth.  (2)  Out  it  Ls  not  less  true 
that  the  great  work  of  interpreting  nature 
was  performed  by  the  English  of  that  age  as 
it  had  never  before  been  performed  in  any 
age  by  any  nation.  The  spirit  of  Francis 
Bacon  was  abroad,  a spirit  admirably  com- 
pounded of  audacity  and  sobriety.  There 
was  a strong  persuasion  that  the  w hole  wot  Id 
was  full  of  secrets  of  high  moment  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  that  man  had,  by  his 
Maker,  been  intrusted  w ith  the  key  which, 
rightly  used,  would  give  access  to  them. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a conviction  that 
in  physics  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  general  laws  except  by  the 
careful  observation  of  particular  facts.  I)eep- 
ly  impressed  with  these  great  truths,  tho  pro- 
fessors of  the  new  philosophy  applied  them- 
selves to  their  task,  and,  before  a quarter  of 
a century  had  expired,  Ihey  had  given  ample 
earnest  of  what  has  since  been  achieved.  Al- 
ready a reform  of  agriculture  had  commenc- 
ed. New  vegetables  were  cultivated.  New 
implements  of  husbandry  were  employed. 
New  manures  were  applied  to  the  soil.  (3) 
Evelyn  had,  under  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  Royal  Society,  given  instruction  to  his 

(t)  Pepyu’s  Diarv , May  30,  1667. 

(*)  Butler  w as,  I think,  the  only  man  of  real  genius 
who,  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Bevulution, 
allowed  a hitler  family  to  the  new  philosophy.  See 
the  Satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Elephant  in 
the  Moon. 

(I)  Ttic  eagerness  with  which  the  agriculturist*  of 
that  age  tried  experiment*  and  introduced  improve- 
ments i3  well  described  by  Aubrey,  Natural  History 
of  Wiltshire,  teas. 


countrymen  in  planting.  Temple,  in  his  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  had  tried  many  experiments 
in  horticulture,  and  had  proved  that  many 
delicate  fruits,  the  natives  of  more  favoured 
climates,  might,  with  the  help  of  art,  be 
grown  on  English  ground.  Medicine,  which 
in  France  was  still  in  abject  bondage,  and  af- 
forded un  inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule 
to  Mo'iere,  had  m England  become  an  experi- 
mental and  progressive  science,  and  every 
day  made  some  new  advance,  in  defiance  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  attention  of 
speculative  men  had  been,  for  the  first  time, 
directed  to  the  impoi  tant  subject  of  sanitary 
polico.  The  great  plague  of  1665  induced 
them  to  consider  with  care  the  defective  ar- 
chitecture, draining,  and  ventilation  of  the 
capital.  The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  effecting  extensive  improve- 
ments. The  whole  matter  was  diligently 
examined  by  the  Royal  Socioly  ; and  to  the 
suggestions  of  that  body  must  be  partly  at- 
tributed the  changes  which,  though  far  short 
of  what  the  public  welfare  required,  yet  made 
a wide  difference  between  the  new  and  the 
old  London,  and  probably  put  a final  close  to 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  in  our  country.  (1) 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
society,  Sir  William  Petty,  created  the  sci- 
ence of  political  arithmetic,  the  humble  but 
indispensable  handmaid  of  political  philoso- 
phy. To  that  period  belong  Ihe  chemical 
discoveries  of  Boyle,  and  the  first  botanical 
researches  of  Sloane.  One  after  another 
phantoms  which  had  haunted  the  wot  Id 
through  ages  of  darkness  fled  before  tho 
light.  Astrology  and  alchymy  became  jests. 
Soon  there  was  scarcely  a county  in  which 
some  of  the  quorum  did  not  smile  contemp- 
tuously when  an  old  woman  was  brought  be- 
fore them  for  riding  on  broomsticks  or  giving 
cattle  the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those  no- 
blest and  most  arduous  departments  of  know 
ledge  in  which  induction  and  mathematical 
demonstration  co-operate  for  the  discovery 
of  the  truth,  that  the  English  genius  won  in 
that  age  Ihe  most  memorable  triumphs.  John 
Wallis  placed  tho  whole  system  of  statics 
on  a new  foundation.  Edmund  Halley  inves- 
tigated the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  laws  of  magnet- 
ism, and  the  course  of  the  comets ; nor  did 
he  shrink  from  toil,  peril,  and  exile  in  the 
cause  of  science.  While  he,  on  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  mapped  the  constellations  of  the 


(O  Sprat'*  History  of  the  Royal  Society . 
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southern  hemisphere,  our  national  observa- 
tory was  rising  at  Greenwich ; ami  John 
Flamsteed,  the  first  Astronomer  royal,  was 
commencing  that  long  series  of  observations 
which  is  never  mentioned  without  respect  and 
gratiiude  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  But  the 
glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they  were,  is 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transcendent  lustre 
of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  Newton  two 
kinds  of  intellectual  power,  which  have  little 
in  common,  and  which  are  not  often  found 
together  in  a very  high  degree  of  vigour,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  equally  necessary  in 
the  most  sublime  departments  of  physics, 
were  united  as  they  have  never  been  united 
before  or  since.  There  may  have  been  minds 
as  happily  constituted  as  his  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pure  mathematical  science;  there 
may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted 
as  his  for  the  cultivation  of  science  purely 
experimental ; but  in  no  other  mind  have  the 
demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive  fa- 
culty coexisted  in  such  supreme  excellence 
and  perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  in  an  age  of 
Scotlists  and  Thomists  even  his  intellect  might 
have  run  to  waste,  as  many  intellects  ran  to 
waste  which  were  interior  only  to  his.  Hap- 
pily the  spirit  of  the  age  on  which  his  lot 
was  cast  gave  the  right  direction  to  his  mind ; 
and  his  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force  on 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  yoar  1685  his 
fame,  though  splendid,  was  only  dawning  ; 
but  his  gonius  was  in  the  meridian,  llis 
great  work,  that  work  which  effected  a re- 
volution in  the  most  important  provinces  of 
natural  philosophy,  had  been  completed,  but 
was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Koyal 
Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  na- 
tion which  was  so  far  before  its  neighbours 
in  science  should  in  art  have  been  far  behind 
them  all.  Vet  such  was  the  fact.  It  is  true 
that  in  architecture,  an  art  which  is  half 
a science,  an  art  in  which  none  but  a geo- 
metrician can  excel,  an  art  which  has  no 
standard  of  grace  but  what  is  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  on  utility,  an  art  of 
which  the  creations  derive  a part,  at  least, 
of  their  majesty  from  mere  bulk,  our  country 
could  boast  of  one  truly  great  man,  Chris- 
toph r Wren  ; and  the  (Ire  which  laid  Lon- 
don in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportunity, 
unprecedented  in  modern  history,  of  display- 
ing his  powers.  The  austere  beauty  of  the 
Athenian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the 
Gothic  arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  ills  con- 


temporaries. incapable  of  emulating,  and  per- 
haps incapable  of  appreciating  ; but  no  man 
born  on  our  side  of  the  Alps  has  imitated  with 
so  much  success  the  magnificence  of  the  pa- 
lace-tike  churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb 
Lewis  has  left  to  posterity  no  work  which  can 
bear  a comparison  with  Saint  Paul's.  But  at 
the  rlosa  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
there  was  not  a single  English  painler  or  sta- 
tuary whose  name  is  now  remembered.  This 
slerilily  is  somewhat  mysterious  ; for  painters 
and  statuaries  were  by  no  means  a despised 
or  an  ill-paid  class.  Their  social  position  was 
at  least  as  high  as  at  present.  Their  gains, 
when  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
and  with  the  remuneration  of  o'her  descrip- 
tions of  intellectual  labour,  were  even  larger 
than  at  present.  Indeed  the  muniiicent  pa- 
tronage which  was  extended  to  artists  drew 
them  to  our  shores  in  multitudes.  Lely,  who 
has  preserved  lo  us  the  rich  curls,  the  full  lips, 
and  the  languishing  eyes  of  the  frail  beauties 
celebrated  by  Hamilton,  was  a Westphalian. 
He  had  died  in  1680,  having  long  lived  splen- 
didly, having  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  having  accumulated  a go  id  estate 
nut  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill.  His  nob'e  col- 
lection of  drawings  and  pictures  was,  after  his 
decease,  exhibited  by  the  roval  permis-ion  in 
the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  and  sold 
by  auction  for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  a sum  which 
bore  a greater  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  rich  men  of  that  day  than  a hundred 
thousand  pounds  would  bear  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  rich  men  of  our  time.fl ) Lely  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  countryman  Godfrey  Kneller, 
who  was  made  first  a knight  and  then  a ba- 
ronet, and  who,  after  keeping  up  a sumptuous 
establishment,  and  after  losing  much  money 
by  unlucky  speculations,  was  still  ablo  to  be- 
queath a large  fortune  to  his  family.  The 
two  Vandeveldes,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been 
indtireJ  by  English  liberality  to  settle  here, 
and  had  produced  for  the  king  and  his  nobles 
some  of  the  finest  sea  pieces  in  the  world. 
Another  Dutchman,  Simon  Varelst.  painted 
glorious  sun-flowers  and  tulips  for  prices  such 
as  had  never  before  been  known.  Verrio,  a 
Neapolitan,  covered  ceilings  and  staircases 
with  Gorgons  ami  Muses,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs, 
Virtues  and  Vices,  Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and 
laurelled  princes  riding  in  triumph.  The  in- 
come which  ho  derived  from  his  performances 
enabled  him  to  keep  one  of  the  most  expen- 

(I ) Walpole's  Anecdote*  of  Painting.  London  Gi- 
letlc.  May  3t,  t*W;  North'a  Life  of  Guildford. 
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sire  tables  in  England.  For  his  pieces  at 
Windsor  alone  ho  received  seven  thousand 
pounds,  a sum  then  sufllcion  t to  make  a gen- 
tleman of  moderate  wishes  perfectly  easy  for 
life,  a sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dry  den, 
during  a literary  life  of  forty  years,  obtained 
from  thebooksellers.(f)  Verrio’s  chief  assist- 
ant and  successor,  Lewis  Laguerre,  came 
from  France.  The  two  most  celebrated  sculp- 
tors of  that  day  were  also  foreigners.  Cibber, 
whose  pathetic  emblems  of  Fury  and  Melan- 
choly still  adorn  Bedlam,  was  a Dane,  rib- 
bons, to  whose  graceful  fancy  and  delicate 
touch  many  of  our  palaces,  colleges,  and 
-churches  owe  their  finest  decorations,  was  a 
Dutchman.  Even  the  designs  for  the  coin 
were  made  by  French  medallists.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
that  our  country  could  glory  in  a great  paint- 
er ; and  George  the  Third  was  on  tho  throne 
before  she  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  any  of 
her  sculptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  Eng- 
land which  Charles  the  Second  governed 
should  draw  to  a close.  Yet  one  subject  of  the 
highest  moment  still  remains  untouched. 
Nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  of  the  great  bo- 
dy of  the  people,  of  those  who  held  the 
ploughs,  who  tended  the  oxen,  who  toiled  at 
the  looms  of  Norw  ich,  and  squared  the  Port- 
land stone  for  Saint  Paul’s.  Nor  cau  very 
much  be  said.  The  most  numerous  class  is 
precisely  the  class  respecting  w hich  we  have 
the  most  meagre  information . In  those  times 
philanthropists  did  not  yet  regard  it  as  a sa- 
cred duty,  nor  had  demagogues  yet  found  it  a 
lucrative  trade,  to  expatiate  on  the  distress  of 
the  labourer.  History  w as  too  much  occupied 
with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a line  for  the 
hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret  of  the  me- 
chanic. The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in  a 
day  a greater  quantity  of  discussion  and  de- 
clamation about  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  than  was  published  during  tho  twenty- 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Resto- 
ration and  the  Revolution.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  infer  front  the  increase  of  com- 
plaint that  there  has  been  any  increase  of  mi- 
sery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  the  amount  of  their  wages ; 
and,  as  four-fifths  of  the  common  people  were, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain 
what  were  then  the  wages  of  agricultural  in- 

(t)  The  greet  prices  paid  to  Varelst  and  Verrio  are 
mentioned  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  ot  Painting. 
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dustry.  On  this  subject  we  have  the  means 
of  arriving  at  conclusions  sufficiently  exact  for 
our  purpose. 

Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion 
carries  great  weight,  informs  us  that  a labour- 
er  was  by  no  means  in  tho  lowest  state  who 
received  for  a day's  work  four-pence  with 
food,  or  eight-pence  without  food.  Four  shil- 
lings a-week  therefore  were,  according  to  Pet- 
ty’s calculation,  fair  agricultural  wages.(l) 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from 
the  truth  we  have  abundant  proof.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1685  the  Justices  of 
Warwickshire,  in  the  exercise  of  a power  en- 
trusted to  them  by  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  fixed, 
at  their  quarter  sessions,  a scale  of  wages  for 
the  county,  and  notified  that  every  employer 
who  gave  more  than  the  authorised  sum,  and 
every  w orking  man  who  received  more,  would 
be  liable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of  the 
common  agricultural  labourer,  from  March  to 
September,  were  fixed  at  the  precise  sum 
mentioned  by  Petty,  namely,  four  shillings  a- 
week  without  food.  From  September  to 
March  the  wages  were  to  be  only  three  and 
sixpence  a-week. (2) 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of 
the  peasant  were  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wages  of  Ware 
wickshire  were  probably  about  the  average, 
and  those  of  the  counties  near  the  Scottish 
border  below  it ; but  there  were  more  favoured 
districts.  In  the  same  year,  1685,  a gentle- 
man of  Devonshire,  named  Richard  Dunning, 
published  a small  tract,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  that  county.  That 
he  understood  his  subject  well  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt,  for  a few  months  later  his  work 
was  reprinted,  and  was,  by  the  magistrates 
assembled  in  quarter  sessions  at  Exeter, 
strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all 
parochial  officers.  According  to  him,  the 
wages  of  the  Devonshire  peasant  were,  with- 
out food,  about  five  shillings  a-week.(3) 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund’s. The  magistratesof  Suffolk  met  there 
in  the  spring  of  1682  to  fix  a rale  of  wages, 
and  resolved  that,  where  the  labourer  was  not 
boarded,  he  should  have  five  shillings  a-week 
in  winter,  and  six  in  sumraor.(4) 

(I)  Petty's  Political  Arithmetic. 

lit  Slat!  5 E1U,  e.  *:  Arcliieotogia,  vol.  xi. 

(aj  Plain  anil  Easy  Method  showing  how  the  Office 
of  Overseer  of  the  Poor  may  tic  managed,  hy  Richard 
Dunning.  1st  edition,  16*5;  Sd  edition,  1686. 

(t>  Cullum’s  History  of  Hawsted. 
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In  1661  the  justices  of  Chelmsford  had  fixed 
the  wages  of  the  Essex  labourer,  who  was  not 
boarded,  at  six  shillings  in  winter  and  seven  in 
summer.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  high- 
est remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for 
agricultural  labour  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution  ; and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  the  year  in  which  this  order  was  made, 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  immoderately 
dear.  Wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the 
quarter,  which  w ould  oven  now  be  considered 
as  almost  a famine  pnce.(l) 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
another  fact  which  seems  to  deserve  consider- 
ation. It  is  evident  that,  in  a country  where 
no  man  can  be  compelled  to  become  a soldier, 
the  ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be  filled  if  tho 
government  offers  much  less  than  tho  wages 
of  common  rustic  labour.  At  present  the  pay 
and  beer-money  of  a private  in  a regiment  of 
the  line  amount  to  seven  shillings  and  seven- 
pence  a-week.  This  stipend,  coupled  with 
the  hope  of  a pension,  does  not  attract  the 
English  youth  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  it  is 
found  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
enlisting  largely  from  among  the  poorer  po- 
pulation of  Munster  and  Connaught.  The 
pay  of  the  private  foot  soldier  in  1685  was 
only  fuur  shillings  and  eightpence  a-week  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  government  in  that 
year  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  many 
thousands  of  English  recruits  at  very  short 
notice.  The  pay  of  the  private  foot  soldier  in 
the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  seven 
shillings  a-week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a 
corporal  received  under  Charles  the  Second, (2) 
and  seven  shillings  a -week  had  been  found 
sufficient  to  fill  the  ranks  with  men  decidedly 
superior  to  the  generality  of  the  people.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, the  ordinary  wages  of  tho  peasant  did 
not  exceed  four  shillings  a-wcek  ; but  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  five  shillings, 
six  shillings,  and,  during  the  summer  months, 
even  seven  shillings  were  paid.  At  present  a 
district  where  a labouring  man  earns  only 
seven  shillings  a-week  is  thought  to  be  in  a 
slate  shocking  to  humanity.  The  average  Ls 
very  much  higher ; and,  in  prosperous  coun- 
ties, the  weekly  wages  of  husbandmen  amount 
to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  shil- 
lings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed 

(t)  Regales  on  the  Poor. 

(*)  See,  in  Thurloe's  Slate  Paper*,  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  Dutch  Deputies,  dated  August  S-l»,  1633. 


in  manufactures  has  always  been  higher  than 
that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Iu  the  year  1680 
a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked 
that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country 
made  it  impossible  for  our  textures  to  main- 
tain a competition  with  the  produce  of  the 
Indian  looms.  An  English  mechanic,  he  said, 
instead  of  slaving  liko  a native  of  Bengal,  for 
a piece  of  copper,  exacted  a shilling  a-dav.(l) 
Other  evidence  is  extant,  which  proves  that  a 
shilling  a-day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English 
manufacturer  then  thought  himself  entitled, 
but  that  ho  was  often  obliged  to  work  for  less. 
The  common  people  of  that  age  were  not  in 
tho  habit  of  meeting  for  public  discussion,  of 
haranguing,  or  of  petitioning  parliament. 
No  newspaper  pleaded  their  cause.  It  was  in 
rude  rhyme  that  thoir  love  and  hatred,  their 
exultation  and  their  distress,  found  utterance. 
A great  part  of  their  history  is  to  bo  learned 
only  from  their  ballads.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  popular  lays  chauuted  about 
the  streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second  may  still  be  read  on  the 
original  broadside.  It  is  tho  vehement  and 
bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital.  It  de- 
scribes the  good  old  times  w hen  every  artisan 
employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  lived  as 
well  as  a farmer.  But  tlioso  times  were  past. 
Sixpence  a-day  was  now  all  that  could  be 
earned  by  hard  labour  at  the  loom.  If  the 
poor  complained  that  they  could  not  live  on 
such  a pittance,  they  were  told  that  they  were 
free  to  lake  it  or  to  leave  it.  For  so  miser- 
able a recompense  were  the  producers  of 
wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  early  and  ly- 
ing down  late,  while  the  master  clothier,  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by 
their  exertions.  A shilling  a-day,  the  poet 
declares,  is  what  tho  weaver  would  have,  if 
justice  were  done. (2)  We  may  therefore 

(I)  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Basset,  member  for 
Barnstaple.  See  Smith’s  Memoirs  of  Wool,  chapter 
Ixvili. 

(*)  This  ballad  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  pre- 
cise year  is  not  given ; but  Ute  imprimatur  ot  Roger 
Leslrangc  flies  the  date  sufficiently  for  ni.v  purpose. 
I * ill  quote  some  of  the  lines.  The  master  clothier 
is  introduced  speaking  as  follows 

“ In  former  ages  we  used  to  give. 

So  that  our  workfolk*  like  farmers  did  live; 

But  tbe  times  are  changed,  we  will  make  them 
know. 

• ■ • • • 

We  will  make  liietn  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a- 
day. 

Though  a shilling  they  deserve  if  they  bad  their 
just  pay. 

If  at  all  they  murmur  and  say  ’Ua  too  small, 

We  bid  them  chooae  whether  they'll  work  at  all. 


eo  Dy  vj 
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conclude  that,  in  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution,  a workman  employed 
in  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  England 
thought  himself  fairly  paid  if  he  gained  six 
shillings  a-week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of 
setting  children  prematurely  to  work,  a prac- 
tice which  the  state,  the  legitimate  protector 
of  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  has, 
in  our  time,  wisely  and  humanely  interdicted, 
prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  an 
extent  which,  when  compared  w ith  the  extent 
of  the  manufacturing  system,  seems  almost 
incredible.  At  Norwich,  the  chief  seal  of  the 
clothing  trade,  a little  creature  of  six  years 
old  was  thought  fit  for  labour.  Several  writers 
of  that  time,  and  among  them  somo  who  were 
considered  as  eminently  benevolent,  men- 
tion, with  exultation,  the  fact  that  in  that 
single  city  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  cre- 
ated wealth  exceeding  what  was  necessary  for 
their  own  subsistence  by  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  (I)  The  more  carefully  we 
examine  the  history  of  the  past,  the  more  ! 
reason  shall  we  find  to  dissent  from  those 
who  imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of 
new  social  evils.  The  truth  is,  that  the  evils 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  That 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  dis- 
cerns and  the  humanity  which  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of  cloth  to 
a different  class  of  artisans,  our  inquiries  still 
lead  us  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  Dur- 
ing several  generations,  the  Commissioners  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  have  kept  a register  of 
the  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  workmen 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the 
building.  From  this  valuable  record  it  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  a hundred  and  twenty 
years,  the  daily  earnings  of  the  bricklayer 
have  risen  from  half  a crown  to  four  and  ten- 
pence,  tho96  of  the  mason  from  half  a crown 
to  live  and  threepence,  those  of  the  carpenter 
from  half  a crown  to  live  and  live  pence,  and 
thnso  of  the  plumber  from  three  shillings  to 
five  and  sixpence. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of 

And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate. 
By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late. 
Then  hey  furfheelothlngtrade!  Itgoesonhrave; 
We  scorn  for  to  loyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  slave. 
Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  live  at  ease. 
We  go  when  we  wilt,  and  we  come  when  we 
please/' 

ft)  ChamhertsynO  Stale  of  England;  Petty’s  Po- 
litical Arithmetic,  chapter  viii. ; Dunning's  Plain  and 
Basy  Method ; Firmin'*  Proposition  for  the  Employ- 
Ins  of  the  Poor.  It  ought  to  he  observed  that  Pirntin 
was  hi  eminent  philanthropist. 


labour,  estimated  in  money,  were,  in  1686, 
not  more  than  half  of  what  they  now  are ; and 
there  were  few  articles  important  to  the  work- 
ing man  of  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1685, 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was 
undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in  that  age  than 
at  present.  Meal  was  also  choaper,  but  was 
still  so  dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fa- 
milies scarcely  knew  the  taste  of  it.  (1)  In  the 
cost  of  whoal  there  has  been  very  little  change. 
The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during  tho 
last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  was 
fifty  shillings.  Bread  therefore,  such  as  is 
now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a workhouse, 
was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on  tho  trencher 
of  a yeoman  or  of  a shopkeeper.  The  great 
majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on 
rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  the  produce  of  machinery, 
was  positively  dearer  than  at  present.  Among 
the  commodities  for  which  tho  labourer  would 
have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  his  pos- 
terity pay  in  1848,  were  sugar,  salt,  coals, 
candles,  soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and  generally 
all  articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  of  bed- 
ding. It  may  be  added,  that  the  old  coats  and 
blankets  would  have  been,  not  only  more 
costly,  but  less  serviceable  than  tho  modem 
fabrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  labourers 
who  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  by  means  of  wages  were  not 
the  most  necessitous  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. Beneath  them  lay  a large  class  which 
could  not  subsist  without  some  aid  from  the 
parish.  There  can  hardly  be  a more  impor- 
tant tost  of  the  condition  of  the  common  peo— 
pie  than  the  ratio  which  this  class  bears  to 
the  whole  society.  At  present  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  receive  relief  are, 
in  bad  years,  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  and,  in  good  years,  one-thirteenth. 
Gregory  King  estimated  them  in  his  time  at 
more  than  a fifth  ; and  this  estimate,  which 
all  our  respect  for  his  authority  will  scarcely 
prevenl  us  from  calling  extravagant,  was  pro- 
nounced by  bavenant  eminently  judicious. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means  of 
forming  an  estimate  for  ourselves.  The  poor- 
rate  was  undoubtedly  the  heaviest  lax  borne 

(I)  King  in  hi*  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions 
roughly  estimated  the  common  people  of  England 
at  SSO, 000  families.  Of  Uiesc  families  440,000,  accord- 
ing to  him.  ate  animal  rood  twice  a-week.  The  re- 
maining 1*0,000  ate  it  not  at  all,  or  at  most  not  of- 
tener  than  once  a-week. 
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by  our  ancestors  in  those  days.  It  was  com- 
puted, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at 
near  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
much  more  than  the  produce  either  of  the 
excise  or  of  the  customs,  and  little  less  than 
half  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown.  The 
poor-rate  went  on  increasing  rapidly,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  in  a short  tiuio  to  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  a- 
year,  that  is  to  say,  to  one-sixth  of  what  it 
now  is.  The  population  was  then  less  than  a 
third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  minimum  of 
wages,  estimated  in  money,  was  half  of  what 
it  now  is  ; and  we  can  therefore  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  average  allowance  mado  to  a 
pauper  can  have  been  more  than  half  of  what 
it  now  is.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  propor- 
tion of  theEngli'h  people  which  received  pa- 
rochial relief  then  must  have  been  larger  than 
the  proportion  which  receives  relief  now.  It  is 
good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffi- 
dence ; but  it  has  certainly  never  yet  been 
proved  that  pauperism  was  a less  heavy  bur- 
den ora  less  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  is 
in  our  own  time.  (1) 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has  diminished  the 
physical  comforts  of  a portion  of  the  poorest 
class.  It  has  already  bcon  mentioned  that, 
before  the  Revolution,  many  thousands  of 
square  miles,  now  inclosed  and  cultivated, 
were  marsh,  forest,  and  heath.  Of  this  wild 
land  much  was,  by  law,  common,  and  much 
of  what  was  not  common  by  law  was  worth  so 
little  that  the  proprietors  sulTered  it  to  be 
common  in  fact.  In  such  a tract,  squatters 
and  trespassers  were  tolerated  to  an  extent 
now  unknown.  The  peasant  who  dwelt  there 
could,  at  little  or  no  charge,  procure  occasion- 
ally some  palatablo  addition  to  his  hard  fare, 
and  provide  himself  with  fuel  for  tho  winter. 
Ho  kept  a flock  of  geese  on  what  is  now  an 

(I)  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, Appendix  B.,  No.  »;  Appendix  C..  No.  I, 
4848-  Of  the  two  estimates  of  the  poor-rate  men- 
tioned in  the  taxi,  one  was  formed  by  Arthur  Moore, 
the  oilier,  some,  years  later,  bv  Richard  Dunning. 
Mooresestimate  will  be  found  in  Davenanf*  Essay  on 
Ways  and  Means;  Dunning’s  in  Sir  Frederic  Eden's 
valuable  work  on  the  poor.  King  and  Dnvenaul  es- 
timate the  paupers  amt  beggars,  in  I6»6,  al  Ihc  incre- 
dible number  of  1,830,090  out  of  a population  of 
8,300,000.  In  4816  the  number  of  persons  who  re- 
ceived relief  w as  only  <,33?,ow  out  of  a population  of 
about  47,o«o,ooo. 

1 would  advise  the  reader  to  consult  Pe  Foe's  pam- 
phlet entitled  "diving  Alms  no  Charily,"  and  the 
tireenwlch  tables  whieh  will  be  found  in  Mr.  M'Cul- 
locb’s  Commercial  Dictionary  under  the  head  Prices. 


orchard  rich  with  apple  blossoms.  He  snared 
wild  fowl  on  the  fen  which  has  long  since 
been  drained  and  divided  into  corn  fields  and 
turnip  ilelds.  He  cut  turf  among  the  furze 
bushes  on  the  moor  which  is  now  a meadow 
bright  with  clover  and  renowned  for  butter 
and  ch'  cse.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and 
the  increase  of  population  necessarily  de- 
prived him  of  these  privileges.  But  against 
this  disadvantage  a long  list  of  advantages  is 
to  be  set  ofT.  Of  the  blessings  which  civilisa- 
tion and  philosophy  bring  with  them,  a large 
proportion  iscominon  to  all  ranks,  and  would, 
if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as  painfully  by  tho 
labourer  as  by  the  peer.  Tho  market-place 
which  the  rustic  can  now  reach  with  his  cart 
in  an  hour  was,  a hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  a day’s  journey  from  him.  Tho  street 
which  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  during  tho 
whole  night,  a secure,  a convenient,  and  a 
brilliantly  lighted  walk  was.  a hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after  sunset  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  his  hand,  so 
ill  paved  that  he  would  have  run  constant 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill  watched 
that  he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his 
small  earnings.  Every  bricklayer  who  falls 
from  a scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a crossing 
who  is  run  over  by  a carriage,  may  now  have 
his  wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs  set  with 
a skill  such  as,  a hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  all  the  wealth  of  a great  lord  like  Or- 
mond, or  of  a merchant  prince  like  Clayton, 
could  not  have  purchased.  Some  frightful 
diseases  have  been  extirpated  by  science,  and 
some  have  been  banished  by  police.  Tho  term 
of  human  life  has  been  lengthened  over  tho 
whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  towns. 
The  year  1685  was  not  accounted  sickly  ; yet 
in  the  year  1685  moro  than  one  in  twenty- 
three  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  died.  (1 ) 
At  present  only  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital 
in  forty  dies  annually.  The  difference  in  sa- 
lubrity between  the  London  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  London  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  very  far  greater  than  the  diffe- 
rence botween  London  in  an  ordinary  season 
and  London  in  the  cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  tho  benefit  which 
all  orders  of  society,  and  especially  the  lower 
orders,  havo  derived  from  the  mollifying  in- 
fluence of  civilisation  on  the  national  charac- 
ter. The  groundwork  of  that  character  has 
indeed  been  tho  same  through  many  genera- 

(4)  The  deaths  were*3,8M  — Petty's  Political  Arith- 
metic. 
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tions,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  groundwork 
of  the  character  of  an  individual  may  be  said 
to  be  the  same  when  he  is  a rude  and  thought- 
less schoolboy  and  when  he  is  a refined  and 
accomplished  man.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  the  public  mind  of  England  has  softened 
while  it  has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  become,  not  only  a wiser,  but 
also  a kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  a page 
of  the  history  or  lighter  literature  of  the  se- 
venteenth century  which  does  not  contain 
some  proof  that  our  ancestors  were  less  hu- 
mane than  their  posterity.  Tho  discipline  of 
workshops,  of  schools,  of  private  families, 
though  not  more  efficient  than  at  present, 
was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters,  well  bom  and 
bred,  were  in  tho  habit  of  beating  their  ser- 
vants. Pedagogues  knew  no  way  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  but  by  beating  their  pupils. 
Husbands,  of  decent  station,  were  not  asham- 
ed to  beat  their  wives.  The  implacability  of 
hostile  factions  was  such  as  wo  can  scarcely 
conceive.  Whigs  were  disposed  to  murmur 
because  Stafford  was  suffered  (o  die  without 
seeing  his  bowels  burned  before  his  face. 
Tories  reviled  and  insultod  Russell  as  his 
coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  llio  scaffold 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  (1)  As  litilo  mercy 
was  shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers  of  a 
humbler  rank.  If  an  offender  was  put  into 
the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped  with  life 
from  the  shower  of  brickbats  and  paving- 
stones.  (2)  If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail, 
the  crowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring  the 
hangman  to  give  it  the  fellow  well,  and  make 
him  howl.  (3)  Gentlemen  arranged  parties 
of  pleasure  to  Bridewell  on  court  days,  for 
tho  purpose  of  seeing  the  wretched  women 
who  beat  hemp  there  whipped.  (4)  A man 
pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a 
woman  burned  for  coining,  excited  less  sym- 
pathy than  is  now  fell  for  a galled  horse  or  an 
overdriven  ox.  Fights  compared  with  which 
a boxing  match  is  a refined  and  humane 
spectacle,  wero  among  the  favourite  diver- 
sions of  a large  part  of  the  town.  Multitudes 
assembled  to  soe  gladiators  hack  each  other 
to  pieces  with  deadly  weapons,  and  shouted 
with  delight  when  one  of  the  combatants  lost 
a finger  or  an  eye.  The  prisons  wore  hells 
on  earth,  seminaries  of  every  crimo  and  of 
every  disease.  At  the  assizes  the  lean  and 

ft)  Burnet,  i.,  MO. 

(*)  MukuU' ton's  Acts  of  tlie  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit 

(>)  Tom  Brown  describes  such  a seenc  in  lines 
which  I do  not  venture  to  quote. 

(!)  Ward's  London  Spy. 
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yellow  culprits  brought  with  them  from  their 
cells  to  the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and 
pestilence  which  sometimes  avenged  them 
signally  on  bench,  bar,  and  jury.  But  on  all 
this  misery  society  looked  with  profound  in- 
difference. Nowhere  could  be  found  that  sen- 
sitive and  restless  compassion  which  has.  in 
our  time,  extended  a powerful  protection  to 
the  factory  child,  to  the  Hindoo  widow,  to  tho 
negro  slave,  which  pries  into  the  stores  and 
water-casks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which 
winces  at  every  lash  laid  on  the  back  of  a 
drunken  soldier,  which  will  not  suffer  the 
thief  in  the  hulks  to  bo  ill  fed  or  overworked, 
and  which  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
save  the  life  even  of  tho  murderer.  It  is  true 
that  compassion  ought,  like  all  other  feel- 
ings, to  be  under  the  government  of  reason, 
and  has,  for  want  of  such  government,  produced 
some  ridiculous  and  some  deplorable  effects.  , 
But  the  more  we  study  tho  annals  of  the  past, 
the  more  shall  we  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a 
merciful  age,  in  an  age  in  which  cruelty  is 
abhorred,  and  in  which  pain,  even  when  de- 
served, is  inflicted  reluctantly  and  from  a 
sense  of  duly.  Every  class  doubtless  has 
gained  largely  by  this  great  moral  change ; 
but  the  class  which  has  gained  most  is  the 
poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  tho  most 
defenceless. 

Tho  general  effect  of  Ihe  evidence  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  reader  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  doubt.  Yet,  in  spito  of 
evidence,  many  will  still  image  to  themselves 
the  England  of  the  Stuarts  ns  a more  pleasant 
country  than  the  England  in  which  we  live. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  so- 
ciety, while  constantly  moving  forward  with 
eager  speed,  should  be  constantly  looking 
backward  with  lender  regret.  But  these  two 
propensities,  inconsistent  as  they  may  appear, 
can  easily  be  resolved  into  the  same  principle. 
Both  spring  from  our  impationce  of  tho  slate 
in  which  we  actually  arc.  That  impationce, 
while  it  stimulates  us  to  surpass  preceding 
generations,  disposes  us  to  overrate  their 
happiness.  It  is,  in  some  sense,  unreason- 
able and  ungrateful  in  us  to  bo  constantly 
discontented  with  a condition  which  is  con- 
stantly improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is 
constant  improvement  precisely  because  there 
is  constant  discontent.  If  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present,  wo  should  ceaso  to 
contrive,  to  labour,  and  to  save  with  a view 
to  the  future.  And  it  is  natural  that,  being 
dissatisfied  with  tho  present,  we  should  form 
a too  favourable  estimate  of  the  past. 
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In  truth  wo  are  under  a deception  similar 
to  that  which  misleads  the  traveller  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Boneath  the  caravan  all  is 
dry  and  bare  ; but  lar  in  advance,  and  far  in 
the  rear,  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  wa- 
ters. The  pilgrims  hasten  forward  and  find 
nothing  but  sand  where,  an  hour  before,  they 
had  seen  a lake.  They  turn  their  eyos  and 
see  a lake  where,  an  hour  before,  they  were 
toiling  through  sand.  A similar  illusion 
seems  to  haunt  nations  through  every  stage 
of  the  long  progress  from  poverty  and  barba- 
rism to  the  highest  degrees  of  opulence  and 
civilisation.  But,  if  we  resolutely  chase  the 
mirage  backward,  we  shall  find  it  recede  be- 
fore us  into  the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity. 
It  is  now  the  fashion  to  placo  the  golden  age 
of  England  in  times  when  noblemen  wore  de- 
stitute of  comforts  the  want  of  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  a modern  footman,  when 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  breakfasted  on  loaves 
the  very  sight  of  w hich  would  raise  a riot  in 
a modern  workhouse,  when  men  died  faster 
in  the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die 
in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns, 
and  w hen  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our 
towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Guiana.  We  loo  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  out- 
stripped, and  in  our  turn  be  envied.  It  may 
well  be,  in  the  twentieth  century,  that  the 
peasant  of  Dorsetshire  may  think  himself  mi- 
serably paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a-week; 
that  the  carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive 
ten  shillings  a-day ; that  labouring  men  may 
be  as  little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as  they 
now  are  to  eat  rye  bread ; that  sanitary  police 
and  medical  discoveries  may  have  added  se- 
veral more  years  to  the  average  length  of 
human  life;  that  numerous  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  are  now  unknown,  or  confin- 
ed to  a few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
diligent  and  thrifty  working  man.  And  yet 
it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  assert  that  tho 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  science 
have  benefited  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria as  tho  time  when  England  was  truly 
merry  England,  when  all  classes  were  bound 
together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the 
rich  did  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and 
when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendour  of 
the  rich. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second  took 
the  nation  by  surprise.  His  frame  was  natu- 
rally strong,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered 


from  excess.  He  had  always  been  mindful  of 
his  health  even  in  his  pleasures ; and  his  ha- 
bits were  such  as  promise  a long  life  and  a 
robust  old  age.  Indolent  as  he  was  on  all 
occasions  which  required  tension  of  the  mind, 
he  was  active  and  persevering  in  bodily  exer- 
cise. He  had,  when  young,  been  renowned 
as  a tennis  player,  (1|  and  was,  even  in  the 
decline  of  life,  an  indefatigable  walker.  His 
ordinary  paco  was  such  that  thoso  who  were 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  society  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose 
early,  and  generally  passed  three  or  four  hours 
a-day  in  the  open  air.  He  might  bo  seen,  be- 
fore tho  dew  was  off  the  grass,  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  striding  among  the  trees,  playing  with 
his  spaniels,  and  flinging  corn  to  his  ducks; 
and  these  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the 
common  people,  who  always  love  to  see  the 
groat  unbend.  (2) 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 

1684,  he  was  prevented,  by  a slight  attack  of 
what  was  supposed  lobe  gout,  from  rambling 
as  usual.  He  now  spent  his  mornings  in  his 
laboratory,  where  ho  amused  himself  with 
experiments  on  the  properties  of  mercury. 
His  temper  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  con- 
finement. lie  had  no  apparent  causo  for 
disquiet.  His  kingdom  was  tranquil ; ho  was 
not  in  pressing  want  of  money  ; his  power 
was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been ; the  party 
which  had  long  thwarted  him  had  been 
beaten  down  ; but  the  cheerfulness  w hich  had 
supported  him  against  adverse  fortune  had 
vanished  in  this  season  of  prosperity.  A 
trifle  now  sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic  spi- 
rits which  had  borne  up  against  defeat,  eiile, 
and  penury.  His  irritation  frequently  showed 
itself  by  looks  and  words  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a man  so  eminently 
distinguished  by  good  humour  and  good 
breeding.  It  was  not  supposed  however  that 
his  constitution  was  seriously  impaired.  (3) 

Ilis  palace  had  seldom  presented  a gayer  or 
a more  scandalous  appearance  than  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  first  of  February, 

1685.  (4)  Some  grave  persons  who  had  gone 
thither,  after  the  fashion  of  that  age,  to  pay 

(I)  Pepys’s  Diary,  Dec.  IS,  I6SJ;  Sept.  s.  IM7 

(S)  Burnet,  I.,  606;  Spectator,  No.  MS;  Lord’s 
Journal*.  Oct.  ffl,  tS78;  Clbber'a  Apology. 

(I)  Burnet,  i , 60S,  60S;  Welwood,  US;  North’s  Lila 
of  Guildford,  SSI . 

(t  > I may  laic  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
whenever  1 give  only  one  date,  i follow  the  old  style, 
which  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  style  of 
England ; but  I reckon  the  year  from  the  first  of 
January. 
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their  duly  to  their  sovereign,  and  who  had 
expected  that,  on  such  a day,  his  court  would 
wear  a decent  aspect,  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment and  horror.  The  great  gallery  of 
Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Tudors,  was  crowded  with  re- 
vellers and  gamblers.  The  king  sate  there 
chatting  and  toying  with  three  women,  whose 
charms  were  the  boast,  and  whoso  vices  were 
the  disgrace,  of  three  nations.  Barbara  Pal- 
mer, Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no 
longer  young,  but  still  retaining  some  traces 
of  that  superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which 
twenty  years  before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all 
men . There  too  was  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, whose  soft  and  infantine  features 
were  lighted  up  with  the  vivacity  of  France. 
Hortensia  Maneini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  and 
niece  of  the  great  Cardinal,  compleled  the 
group.  She  had  been  early  removed  from  her 
native  Italy  to  the  court  where  her  uncle  was 
supreme.  His  power  and  her  own  attrac- 
tions had  drawn  a crowd  of  illustrious  suitors 
round  her.  Charles  himself,  during  his  exile, 
had  sought  her  hand  in  vain.  No  gift  of  na- 
ture or  of  fortune  seemed  to  be  wanting  to 
her.  Her  face  was  beautiful  with  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  south,  her  understanding  quick, 
her  manners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted,  her 
possessions  immense  ; but  her  ungovernable 
passions  had  turned  all  these  blessings  into 
enrses.  She  had  found  the  in  eery  of  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage  intolerable,  had  (led  from 
her  husband,  had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth, 
and,  after  having  astonished  Borne  and  Pied- 
mont by  her  adventures,  had  fixed  her  abode 
in  England.  Her  house  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  her  smiles  and  her  table,  endured 
her  frequent  fits  of  insolence  and  ill  humour. 
Rochester  and  Godolphin  sometimes  forgot 
the  cares  of  state  in  her  company.  Harillon 
and  Sain  t Evrcmond  found  in  her  drawing- 
room consolation  for  th"ir  long  banishment 
from  Paris.  The  learning  of  Vos-ius,  the  wit 
of  Waller,  were  daily  employed  to  flatter  and 
amuse  her.  But  her  diseased  mind  re- 
quired stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  them 
in  gallantry,  in  basset,  and  in  usque- 
baugh. (I)  While  Charles  flirted  with  his 
three  sultanas,  flortcnsia's  French  page,  a 
handsome  boy,  whose  vocal  performances  were 
the  delight  of  Whitehall,  and  were  rewarded 
by  numerous  presents  of  rich  clothes,  po- 

(t)  Saint  Evremond,  panlm.  St.  Real,  MSmolres 
<lc  la  Duehetsc  <lc  Mazarin;  Rochester's  Farewell; 
Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept,  6, 1676;  June  It,  1649. 


nies,  and  guineas,  warbled  some  amorous 
vorscs.  (I)  A party  of  twenty  courtiers  was 
seated  at  cards  round  a large  table  on  which 
gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.  (2;  Even 
then  the  king  had  complained  that  ho  did  not 
foel  quite  well.  Ho  had  no  appetite  for  his 
supper  ; his  rest  that  night  was  broken  ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  he  rose,  as 
usual,  early. 

To  that  morning  the  contending  factions  in 
his  council  had,  during  some  days,  looked 
forward  with  anxiety.  The  slrugglo  between 
Halifax  and  Rochester  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing a decisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content 
with  having  already  driven  his  rival  from  the 
hoard  of  Treasury,  had  undertaken  to  prove 
him  guilty  of  such  dishonesty  or  neglect  in  the 
conduct  of  the  finances  as  ought  to  be  punish- 
ed by  dismission  from  the  public  service.  It 
was  even  whispered  that  the  lord  president 
would  probably  be  sent  to  the  Tower  before 
night.  The  king  had  promised  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  The  second  of  February  had  been 
fixed  for  the  investigation,  and  several  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue  had  been  ordered  to  all  nd 
with  their  books  on  that  day.  (3)  But  a great 
turn  of  fortune  was  at  hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed 
when  his  attendants  perceived  that  his  utter- 
ance was  indistinct,  and  that  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  wanderi  g.  Several  men  of 
rank  had,  as  usual,  assembled  to  see  their  so- 
vereign shared  and  dresseJ.  He  made  an  ef- 
fort to  converse  with  them  in  his  usual  gay 
style ; hut  his  ghastly  look  surprised  and 
alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face  grew  black ; 
his  eyes  turned  in  his  head ; he  uttered  aery, 
staggered,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Thomas 
Lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury.  A physician  who  had  charge  of  tho 
royal  retoris  and  crucibles  happened  tobe  pre- 
sent. He  had  no  lancet ; but  he  opened  a vein 
with  a penknife.  The  blood  flowed  freely  ; 
but  the  king  was  still  insensible. 

Ho  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a 
short  time,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung 
over  him  wilh  the  familiarity  of  a wife.  But 
the  alarm  had  been  given.  The  Queen  and 
the  Duchess  of  York  were  hastening  to  the 
room.  The  favourite  concubine  was  forced  to. 

(•'  Evelyn’*  Diary,  Jan.  as,  16W-S;  Saint  Erre- 
mond’s  Letter  lo  DOry. 

fl  Evelyn'*  Diary,  Feb.  4, 1GW-V 

(J)  Hover  North'*  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  170; 
The  True  Patriot  vindicated,  or  a Justification  ofhia 

Excellency  the  E of  R ; Burnet,  1.,  60s.  The 

Treasury  Books  prove  Uial  Burnet  had  good  intelli- 
gence. 
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retire  to  her  own  apartments.  Those  .1  port- 
men  ts  had  been  thrice  pulled  down  and  thrico 
rebuilt  by  her  lover  to  gratify  her  caprice. 
The  very  furniture  of  the  chimney  was  massy 
silver.  Several  fine  paintings,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  queen,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  mistress.  The  side- 
boards were  piled  with  richly  wrought  plate. 
In  the  niches  stood  cabinets,  the  masterpieces 
of  Japanese  art.  On  tho  hangings,  fresh  from 
the  looms  of  Paris,  were  depicted,  in  lints 
which  no  English  tapestry  could  rival,  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes,  hunting 
matches,  tho  lordly  terrace  of  St.  Germain, 
the  statues  and  fountains  of  Versailles.  (I)  In 
the  midst  of  this  splendour,  purchased  by 
guilt  and  shamo,  the  unhappy  woman  gave 
herself  up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  which,  to  do 
her  justice,  was  not  wholly  selfish. 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  or- 
dinarily stood  open  toall  comers,  were  closed. 
But  persons  whose  faces  were  known  were 
still  permitted  to  enter.  The  antechambers 
and  galleries  were  soon  filled  to  ovorllofling ; 
and  even  the  sick  room  was  crowded  with 
peers,  privy  councillors,  attd  foreign  minis- 
ters, All  tho  medical  men  of  nolcin  London 
were  summoned.  So  high  did  political  ani- 
moilios  run  that  tho  presence  of  some  Whig 
physicians  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance.  (2!  One  Roman  Catholic  whose 
skill  was  then  widoly  renowned,  Doctor  Tho- 
mas Short,  was  in  attendanco.  Several  of 
the  prescriptions  have  been  preserved.  One 
of  them  is  signed  by  fourteen  doctors.  Tho 
patient  was  bled  largely.  Hot  iron  was  ap- 
plied to  his  head.  A loathsome  volatilo  salt, 
extracted  from  human  skulls,  was  forced  into 
his  mouth.  He  recovered  his  senses ; but 
he  was  evidently  in  a situation  of  extreme 
danger. 

The  queen  was  for  a time  assiduous  in  her 
attendance.  The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left 
his  brother’s  bedside.  The  primate  and  four 
other  bishops  were  then  in  London.  They 
remained  at  Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it 
by  turns  to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  king's  room. 
The  news  of  his  illness  filled  the  capital  with 
sorrow  and  dismay.  For  his  easy  temper 
and  affable  manners  had  won  the  affection  of 
a large  part  of  the  nation,  and  those  who 
most  disliked  him  preferred  his  unprincipled 
levity  to  the  stern  and  earnest  bigotry  of  his 
brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  fifth  of 

ft)  Evelyn1!  Ulan’,  Jan.  St,  16*1-3;  Oct.  «,  18*3. 

(*;  Dugdale's  Correspondence, 
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February,  the  London  Gazette  announced 
that  his  majesty  was  going  on  well,  and  was 
thought  by  the  physicians  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger. The  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  mer- 
rily, and  preparations  for  bonfires  w ere  made 
in  the  streets.  But  in  tho  evening  it  was 
known  that  a relapse  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  medical  attendants  had  given  up  all 
hope.  The  public  mind  was  greatly  disturb- 
ed ; but  there  was  no  disposition  to  tumult. 
The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  already  taken 
on  himself  to  give  orders,  ascertained  that 
tho  city  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  he  might 
without  difficulty  be  proclaimed  as  soon  as 
his  brother  should  oxpire. 

Tho  king  was  in  great  pain,  and  complain- 
ed that  he  felt  as  if  a fire  was  burning  within 
him.  Yet  he  bore  up  against  his  sufferings 
with  a fortitude  which  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nalure.  The  sight 
of  his  misery  affected  his  wife  so  much  that 
she  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  her 
chamber.  The  prelates  who  were  in  waiting 
had  from  tho  first  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  his  end.  They  now  thought  it  their  duty 
to  address  him  in  a stilt  more  urgent  manner. 
William  Sancrofl,  Archbi-hop  of  Canterbury, 
an  honest  and  pious,  though  narrow-minded, 
man,  used  great  freedom.  “ It  is  time,”  he 
said,  “ to  speak  out ; for,  sir,  you  are  about 
to  appear  before  a Judge  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.”  The  king  answered  not  a word. 

Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
then  tried  his  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was 
a man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  quick  sensi- 
bility and  stainless  virtue.  His  elaborate 
works  have  long  been  forgotten ; but  his 
morning  and  evening  hymns  are  still  repeat- 
ed daily  in  thousands  of  dwellings.  Though, 
like  most  of  his  order,  zealous  for  monarchy, 
he  was  no  sycophant.  Before  he  became  a 
bishop,  he  had  maintained  the  honour  of  his 
gown  by  refusing,  when  the  court  was  at 
Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwynn  lodge  in 
the  house  which  ho  occupied  there  as  a pre- 
bendary. (1)  The  king  had  sense  enough  to 
respect  so  manly  a spirit.  Of  all  the  prelates 
he  liked  Ken  the  best.  It  was  to  no  purpose, 
however,  that  tho  good  bishop  now  put  forth 
all  his  eloquence.  His  solemn  and  pathetic 
exhortation  awed  and  melted  the  bystanders 
to  such  a degree  that  some  among  them  believ- 
ed him  to  be  filled  with  the  same  spirit  v hich, 
in  the  old  time,  had,  by  the  mouths  of  Na- 
than and  Elias,  called  sinful  princes  to  re- 
ft) Hawkins’s  Li  IS  of  Ken,  1313. 
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pentance.  Charles,  however,  was  unmoved. 
He  made  no  objection,  indeed,  when  the  ser- 
vice for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  was  read. 
In  reply  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the  di- 
vines, he  said  that  ho  was  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done  amiss  ; and  he  suffered  the  absolu- 
tion to  be  pronounced  over  him  according  to 
the  forms  of  tho  Church  of  England  : but, 
when  ho  was  urged  to  declare  that  he  died  in 
tho  Communion  of  that  Church,  ho  seemed 
not  to  hear  what  was  said  ; and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  take  the  Eucharist  from  the 
hands  of  the  hishops.  A table  with  bread 
and  wine  was  brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in 
vain.  Sometimes  he  said  that  there  was  no 
hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt 
for  divine  things,  and  many  to  the  stupor 
which  often  precedes  death.  But  there  were 
in  the  palace  a few  persons  who  knew  belter. 
Charles  had  never  been  a sincere  member  of 
the  Established  Church.  His  mind  had  long 
oscillated  between  Hobbism  and  Popery. 
When  his  health  was  good  and  his  spirits 
high,  he  was  a scoffer.  In  his  few  serious 
moments  he  was  a Roman  Catholic.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  aware  of  this,  but  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  care  of  his  own  in- 
terests. He  had  ordered  the  outpnrts  to  be 
closed.  He  had  posted  detachments  of  the 
guards  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  He  had 
also  procured  the  feeble  signature  of  the  dy- 
ing king  to  an  instrument  by  which  some  du- 
ties, granted  only  to  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
were  let  to  farm  for  a term  of  three  years. 
These  things  occupied  the  attention  of  James 
to  such  a degree,  that,  though,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  ho  was  indiscreetly  and  unseason- 
ably eager  to  bring  over  proselytes  to  his 
church,  he  never  reflected  that  his  brother 
was  in  danger  of  dying  without  the  last  sa- 
craments. This  neglect  was  the  more  extra- 
ordinary because  the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at 
the  request  of  the  queen,  suggested,  on  the 
morning  on  which  the  king  w as  taken  ill,  tho 
propriety  of  procuring  spiritual  assistance. 
For  such  assistance  Charles  was  at  last  in- 
debted to  an  agency  very  different  from  that 
of  his  pious  wifo  and  sister-in-law.  A life  of 
frivolity  and  vice  had  not  extinguished  in  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion, or  all  that  kindness  which  is  the  glory 
of  her  sex.  Tho  French  ambassador,  Ba- 
rillon,  who  had  come  to  the  palace  to  inquire 
after  the  king,  paid  her  a visit.  He  found 
her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  took  him 
into  a secret  room,  and  poured  out  her  whole 
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heart  to  him.  “ I have,”  she  said,  “ a thing 
of  great  moment  to  tell  you.  If  it  were 
known,  my  head  would  be  in  danger.  The 
king  is  really  and  truly  a Catholic ; but  he 
will  die  without  being  reconciled  to  the 
church.  His  bedchamber  is  full  of  Protestant 
clergymen.  I cannot  enter  it  without  giving 
scandal.  Tho  duke  is  thinking  only  of  him- 
self. Speak  to  him.  Remind  him  that  there 
is  a soul  at  stake.  He  is  master  now.  He 
can  clear  the  room.  Go  this  instant,  or  it 
will  be  too  late.” 

Rarillon  hastened  to  the  bedchamber,  took 
the  duke  aside,  and  delivered  tho  message  of 
the  mistress.  The  conscience  of  James  smote 
him.  He  started  as  if  roused  from  sleep,  and 
declared  that  nothing  should  prevent  him 
from  discharging  the  sacred  duty  which  had 
been  too  long  delayed.  Several  schemes 
wero  discussed  and  rejected.  At  last  the 
duke  commanded  the  crowd  to  stand  aloof, 
went  to  the  bed,  stooped  down,  and  whisper- 
ed something  w hich  none  of  the  spectators 
could  hear,  but  which  they  supposed  to 
be  some  question  about  affairs  of  state. 
Charles  answered  in  an  audible  voice,  “ Yes, 
yes,  with  all  my  heart.”  None  of  the  by- 
standers, except  the  French  ambassador, 
guossed  that  the  king  was  declaring  his  wish 
to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

“ Shall  I bring  a priest  ?”  said  the  duke. 
“ Do,  brother,”  replied  the  sick  man.  “ For 
God's  sake  do,  and  lose  no  lime.  But  no ; 
you  will  get  into  trouble.”  “ If  it  costs 
me  my  life,  ” said  tho  duke,  “ 1 will  fetch  a 
priest.” 

To  find  a priest,  however,  for  such  a pur- 
pose, at  a moment’s  notice,  was  not  easy. 
For,  as  tho  law  then  stood,  the  person  who 
admitted  a proselyte  into  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  guilty  of  a capital  crime.  The 
Count  of  Castel  Melhor,  a Portuguese  noble- 
man, who,  driven  by  political  troubles  from 
his  native  land,  had  been  hospitably  received 
at  the  English  court,  undertook  to  procuro  a 
confessor.  He  had  recourse  to  his  country- 
men who  belonged  to  the  queen’s  household ; 
but  ho  found  that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew 
English  or  French  enough  to  shrive  the  king. 
The  Duke  and  Rarillon  w ere  about  to  sond 
to  the  Venetian  minister  for  a clergyman, 
whon  they  heard  that  a Benedictine  monk, 
named  John  Huddleston,  happened  to  bo  at 
Whitehall.  This  man  had,  with  great  risk  to 
himself,  saved  the  king’s  life  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  and  had,  on  that  account,  been. 
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ever  since  the  Restoration,  a privileged  per- 
son. In  the  sharpest  proclamations  which 
were  pul  forth  against  popish  priests,  when 
false  witnesses  had  inflamed  the  nation  to 
fury,  Huddleston  had  been  excepted  by 
name.(l)  He  readily  consented  to  put  his 
life  a second  time  in  peril  for  his  prince ; but 
there  was  still  a difficulty.  The  honest  monk 
was  so  illiterate  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of  such  im- 
portance. He  however  obtained  some  hints, 
through  the  intervention  of  Caslel  Melhor, 
from  a Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  and,  thus  in- 
structed, was  brought  up  the  back-stairs  by 
Chifflnch,  a confidential  servant,  who,  if  the 
satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited,  had 
often  introduced  visitors  of  a very  different 
description  by  the  same  entrance.  The  duke 
then,  in  the  king’s  name,  commanded  all 
who  were  present  to  quit  the  room,  except 
Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of  Keversham,  and  John 
Granville,  Earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  lords 
professod  the  protestant  religion  ; bill  James 
conceived  that  he  could  count  on  their  fide- 
lity. Fevorsham,  a Frenchman  of  noble 
birth,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Turenne,  held 
high  rank  in  the  English  army,  and  was 
chamberlain  to  the  queen.  Bath  was  groom 
of  the  stole. 

The  duke's  orders  were  obeyed,  and  even 
the  physicians  withdrew.  The  back  door  was 
then  opened,  and  Father  Huddleston  entered. 
A cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred 
vestments,  and  his  shaven  crown  was  con- 
cealed by  a flowing  wig.  “Sir,"  said  the 
duke,  “ this  good  man  onco  saved  your  life. 
He  now  comes  to  savo  your  soul.”  Charles 
faintly  answered,  “He  is  welcome.”  Hud- 
dleston went  through  his  part  better  than  had 
been  expected.  He  knelt  by  the  lied,  listened 
to  the  confession,  pronounced  the  absolution, 
and  administered  extreme  unction.  He  asked 
if  the  king  wished  to  receive  the  Lord’s  sup- 
per. “Surely,"  said  Charles,  “if  I am  not 
unworthy."  The  host  was  brought  in. 
Charles  feebly  strovo  to  rise  and  knoel  be- 
fore it.  The  priest  bade  him  lie  still,  and  as- 
sured him  that  God  would  accept  the  humi- 
liation of  the  soul,  and  would  not  require  the 
humiliation  of  tho  body.  The  king  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  bread 
that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  door  and 
to  procure  a glass  of  water.  This  rite 

(I)  See  the  London  Gazette  of  Nov.  Si,  l*T8.  Ba- 
rillon  and  Burnet  say  that  Huddleston  was  excepted 
out  of  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  made  against 
priests ; but  this  is  a mistake . 


ended,  the  monk  held  up  a crucifix  before 
the  penilenl,  charged  him  to  fix  his  last 
thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  withdrew.  The  whole  ceremony  had  oc- 
cupied about  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and, 
during  that  time,  ihe  courtiers  who  filled  the 
outer  room  had  communicated  their  suspi- 
cions to  each  other  by  whispers  and  signifi- 
cant glances.  The  door  was  at  length  thrown 
open,  and  the  crowd  again  filled  the  chamber 
of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  king 
seemed  much  relieved  by  what  had  passed. 
His  natural  children  were  brought  to  his 
bedside,  Ihe  Dukes  of  Grafton,  Southampton, 
and  Northumberland,  sons  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  son  of 
Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
son  of  (he  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Charles 
blessed  them  all,  but  spoke  with  peculiar 
tenderness  to  Richmond.  One  face  which 
should  have  been  there  was  wanting.  The 
eldest  and  best-beloved  child  was  an  exile  and 
a wanderer.  His  name  was  not  onco  men- 
tioned by  his  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her 
boy  to  the  care  of  James ; “ And  do  not,”  he 
goodnaturedly  added,  “ let  poor  Nelly  starve.” 
The  queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by 
Halifax.  She  said  that  she  was  loo  much 
disordered  to  resume  her  post  by  tho  couch, 
and  implored  pardon  for  any  offence  which 
she  might  unwittingly  have  given.  “ She 
ask  my  pardon,  poor  woman  1”  cried  Charles; 
“ I ask  hers  with  all  my  heart." 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through 
the  windows  of  Whitehall ; and  Charles  de- 
sired the  attendants  to  pull  aside  the  cuc- 
tains,  that  he  might  have  one  more  look  at 
the  day.  He  remarked  that  it  was  time  to 
wind  up  a clock  which  stood  near  his  bed. 
Theso  little  circumstances  were  long  remem- 
bered, because  they  proved  beyond  dispute 
that,  when  ho  declared  himself  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic, he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  fa- 
culties. He  apologized  to  those  who  had 
stood  round  him  all  night  for  tho  trouble 
which  he  had  caused.  Ho  had  been,  he 
said,  a most  unconscionable  time  dying ; but 
he  hoped  that  they  would  excuso  it.  This 
was  the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  ur- 
banity, so  often  found  potent  to  charm  away 
the  resentment  of  a justly  incensod  nation. 
Soon  after  dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying  man 
failed.  Before  ten  his  senses  were  gone. 
Great  numbers  had  repaired  to  the  churches 
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at  the  hour  of  morning  service.  When  the 
prayer  for  the  king  was  real,  loud  groans  and 
sobs  showed  how  deeply  his  people  felt  for 
him.  At  noon  on  Friday,  tho  sixth  of  Febru- 
ary, he  passed  away  without  a struggle.  (1) 

(•)  Clarke's  Lite  of  James  the  Second,  i.,  74«,  Orig. 
Mem.;  Barillnn’s  Despatch  of  Feb.  (t-ltt,  If85;  Cilters’s 
D.-spalehes  of  Feb.  '-13,  and  Feb.  6-46;  Huddleston's 
Narrative;  Letters  of  t'hili|t.  second  Earl  of  Chester- 
Odd,  *77;  Sir  H Ellis’s  Original  Letters.  First  Series. 
Hi.,  333;  Second  Scries,  iv.,  74 ; Chaillot  MS;  Burnet, 
i.,  606;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4.  H>s t 5 ; Welwuod's 
Memoirs,  140;  North’s  l.ife  of  Guildford,  232;  Ex- 
amcn,84»;  Hawkins’s  Life  of  Ken  ; Dryden'a  Tlire- 
nudiu  Augnstalis;  Sir  li.  Halford's  Essay  on  Dcatlis 
of  Eminent  Persons,  Sen  alto  a fragment  of a letter 
which  Lord  Unteo  wrote  long  alter  lie  had  beeome 
Earl  of  Ailesburv,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine  for  April,  1793.  Aileshury  calls  Bur- 
net an  impostor.  Yet  his  ow  n narrative  and  Bur- 
net's will  not,  to  any  candid  and  sensible  reader,  ap- 
pear to  contradict  cacti  other  I have  seen  in  »hc 
British  Museum,  and  also  in  Hie  Library  of  live  Royal 
lnstitulion,  a curious  broadside  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  diaries.  Tiie  author  w as  evi- 
dently a zealous  Homan  Catholic,  and  must  have  had 
access  to  good  sourees  of  information.  I strongly 
Biisperl  that  he  had  been  In  rommunieaUnn,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  James  himself.  No  name  is  given 
at  length  ; but  the  initials  are  perfectly  intelligible, 
except  in  one  place.  II  is  said  that  tiie  D.  of  Y.  was 
reminded  of  Hie  duly  which  lie  ow  ed  In  his  brother 
by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  I must  own  myself  quite  unable  lo 
decipher  the  last  live  letters. 

U should  seem  that  no  transactions  in  history 
ought  lo  be  more  accurately  know  n lo  us  than  ttiose. 
which  took  place  round  the  deathbed  of  Charles  the 
Second.  We  have  several  relations  written  by  per- 
sons who  were  actually  in  his  room.  We  have  se- 
veral relations  written  by  persons  who,  though  not 
themselves  eye-witnesses,  had  the  best  opportunities 
ofolitainlng  information  from  eye-witnesses.  Yet 
whoever  attempts  lo  digest  this  vast  mass  of  ma- 
terials into  a consistent  narrative  will  iind  the  task  a 
dlllicult  one.  Indeed  James  and  his  wife,  when  they 
told  the  story  lo  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  eould  not  agrre 
as  to  some  circumstances.  The  queen  said  that,  after 
Charles  had  received  1 tie  last  sacraments,  the  Pro- 
testant bishopsrenewedlheirevhorlations.  Tiie  King 
said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  “Surely,” 
said  the  queen,  “you  told  me  so  yourself"  “It  Is 
Impose  hie  that  I could  liayc  (old  you  so,”  said  Hie 
king ; 'Tor  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.” 

His  much  to  tie  regretled  Dial  Sir  Henry  Halford 
should  have  taken  so  liltie  trouble  lo  ascertain  the 
farts  on  which  he  pronounced  judgment.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  hern  aware  of  Hie  evistenec  of  the 
narratives  of  James.  Bari  lion,  and  Huddleston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I cite  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Dtilch  ministers  at  the  English 
court,  I ought  hern  to  mentiOD  that  a series  of  their 
Despatches,  from  ttie  accession  of  James  tiie  Second 
to  his  flight,  forms  one  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the 
Mackintosh  collection.  The  subsequent  despatches, 
down  to  the  settlement  of  the  government  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1639, 1 procured  from  the  Hague.  The  Dutch 
archives  tiave  been  far  loo  Utile  explored.  They 
abound  with  information  Inti-resting  in  tho  highest 
degree  to  every  Englishman.  They  are  admirably 
arranged ; and  they  are  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen 
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At  that  lime  the  common  people  through- 
out Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the 
deaths  of  princes,  especially  when  the  prince 
was  popular  and  iho  death  unexpected,  lo  the 
foulest  and  darkest  kind  of  assassination. 
Thus  James  the  First  had  been  accused  of 
poisoning  Prince  lfenry.  Thus  Charles  the 
First  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  James  the 
First.  Thus  when,  in  the  time  ol  the  Com- 
monwealth, tho  Princess  Elizabeth  died  at 
Carisbrook,  it  had  been  loudly  asserted  that 
Cromwell  had  stooped  to  the  senseless  and 
dastardly  wirkpdness  of  mixing  noxious  drugs 
with  the  food  of  a young  girl  whom  he  had  no 
conceivable  motive  to  injure.  (1)  A few  years 
later,  the  rapid  decomposition  of  Cromwell’s 
own  corpse  was  ascribed  by  many  ton  deadly 
potion  administered  in  his  medicine.  The 
death  of  Charles  the  Second  could  scarcely  fail 
to  occasion  similar  rumours.  The  public  ear 
had  been  repeatedly  abused  by  stories  of  Po- 
pish ploLs  against  his  life.  There  was,  there- 
fore, in  many  minds,  a strong  predisposition 
to  suspicion,  and  there  were  some  unlucky 
circumstances  which,  to  minds  so  predis- 
posed, might  soem  to  indicate  that  a crime 
had  been  perpetrated.  The  fourteen  doc- 
tors who  deliberated  on  Ihe  king's  case  con- 
tradicted each  other  and  themselves.  Some 
of  them  thought  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and 
that  he  should  be  suffered  to  have  his  dove 
out.  The  majority  pronounced  him  apo- 
plectic. and  tortured  him  during  some  hours 
like  an  Indian  at  a stake.  Then  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  his  complaint  a fever,  and  to 
administer  doses  of  bark.  One  physician, 
however,  protested  against  this  course,  and 
assured  Ihe  queen  that  his  brethren  would 
kill  the  king  among  them.  Nothing  better 
than  dissension  and  vacillation  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a multitude  of  advisers. 
But  many  of  tho  vulgar  not  unnaturally  con- 
cluded, from  the  perplexity  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  healing  art,  that  the  malady  had 
some  extraordinary  origin.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a hnrriblo  suspicion  did  ac- 
tually cross  the  mind  of  Short,  who,  though 
skilful  in  his  profession,  seems  to  have  boen 

whoso  courtesy,  liberality,  amt  zeal  for  the  interest* 
of  literature,  cannot  he  loo  highly  praised.  I wish 
lo  acknowledge,  in  the  strongest  manner,  my  own 
obligations  to  Mr.  De  Jonge  and  to  Mr.  Van  Zwanne. 

(f ) Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny  with  just 
scorn.  “According  lo  the  charity  of  the  Umo  towards 
Cromwell,  very  many  would  have  it  believed  to  be 
by  poison,  of  which  there  was  no  appearance,  nor 
any  proof  ever  alter  made.”  Book  xiv. 
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a nervous  and  fanciful  man,  and  whose  per- 
ceptions were  probably  confused  by  dread  of 
the  odious  imputations  to  which  he.  as  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  was  peculiarly  exposed.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  wild  storios 
without  number  were  repealed  and  believed 
by  the  common  people.  Ilis  majesty’s  tongue 
had  swelled  to  the  size  of  a neat’s  tongue. 
A cake  of  deleterious  powder  had  been  found 
in  his  brain.  There  were  blue  spots  on  his 
breast.  There  were  black  spots  on  his 
shoulder.  Something  had  been  put  into  his 
snuff-box.  Something  had  been  put  into  his 
broth.  Something  had  been  put  into  his  fa- 
vourite dish  of  eggs  and  ambergris.  The 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  poisoned  him  in  a 
cup  of  chocolate.  The  queen  had  poisoned 
him  in  a jar  of  dried  pears.  Such  tales  ought 
to  be  preserved,  for  they  furnish  us  with  a 
measure  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
generation  which  eagerly  devoured  them. 
That  no  rumour  of  the  same  kind  has  ever, 
in  the  present  age,  found  credit  among  us,  even 
when  lives  on  which  great  interests  depended 
have  been  terminated  by  unforeseen  attacks 
of  disease,  is  to  ba  attributed  partly  to  the 
progress  of  medical  and  chemical  science,  but 
partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  the  progress 
which  the  nation  has  made  in  good  sense, 
justice,  nud  humanity.  (1) 

When  all  was  ovor,  James  retired  from  the 
bedside  to  his  closet,  where,  during  a q tarter 
ofan  hour,  he  remained  alone.  Meanwhile  the 
privy  councillors  who  were  in  the  palace  as- 
sembled. The  new  king  came  forth,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  board.  He 
commenced  his  reign,  according  to  usage, 
by  a speech  to  the  council,  lie  expressed  his 
regret  for  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sustained, 
and  promised  to  imitate  the  singular  lenity 
which  had  distinguished  the  late  reign.  He 
was  aware,  ho  said,  that  he  had  been  accused 
of  a fondness  for  arbitrary  power.  But  that 
was  not  the  only  falsehood  which  had  been 
told  of  him.  He  was  resolved  to  maintain  the 
established  government  both  in  church  and 
state.  The  Church  of  England  he  know  to 

(I)  Wet  wood,  139;  Burnet,  1.,  60S;  Sheffield's  Cha- 
racter of  Charles  the  Second ; North's  Life  of  Guild- 
ford, 439;  Esamcn,  8*S;  Revolution  Politics;  Hili- 
Rons  on  Burnet.  What  North  says  of  Uie  embarrura- 
ment  and  vacillation  of  the  physicians  u contlru  ed 
by  the  despatches  of  Cillers.  I have  been  much  per- 
plexed by  the  strange  story  about  Short's  suspicions. 
1 was,  at  one  time,  inclined  toadopl North  a solution. 
Bui.  though  I attach  little  * night  to  the  authority  of 
We'  wood  and  Burnet  in  such  a case,  1 cannot  reject 
the  testimony  of  so  well-informed  and  so  unwilling 
a witness  as  Sheffield . 


be  eminently  loyal.  It  should  therefore  al- 
ways be  his  care  to  support  and  defend  her. 
The  laws  of  England,  ho  also  knew,  were 
sufficient  to  make  him  as  great  a king  as  he 
could  wish  to  be.  Ho  would  not  relinquish  his 
own  rights,  but  he  would  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  He  had  formerly  risked  his  life  in 
defence  of  his  country,  and  would  still  go  as 
far  as  any  man  in  support  of  her  just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not,  like  modern  speeches 
on  similar  occasions,  carefully  prepared  by 
the  advisers  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  the 
extemporaneous  expression  of  the  new  king’s 
feelings  at  a moment  of  great  excitement. 
The  members  of  the  council  broke  forth  into 
clamours  of  delight  and  gratitude.  The  lord 
president.  Rochester,  in  (he  name  of  his  bre- 
thren, expressed  a hope  that  his  majesty’s 
most  welcome  declaration  would  he  made 
public.  The  solicitor  general.  Iloneago  Finch, 
offered  to  act  as  clerk.  He  was  a zealous 
churchman,  and,  as  such,  was  naturally  de- 
sirous that  there  should  be  some  permanent 
record, of  the  gracious  promises  which  had  just 
been  uttered.  “ Those  promises,”  he  said, 
“ have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me 
that  I can  repeat  them  word  for  word.”  He 
soon  produced  his  report.  Janies  read  it, 
approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  published. 
At  a later  period  he  said  that  he  had  taken 
this  step  without  due  consideration,  that  his 
unpremeditated  expressions  touching  the 
Church  of  England  were  loo  strong,  and  that 
Finch  had,  with  a dexterity  which  at  the  time 
escaped  notice,  made  them  sti'l  stronger.  (1) 

Thekinghad  been  exhausted  by  long  watch- 
ing and  by  many  violent  emotions.  He  now 
retired  to  rest.  The  privy  councillors,  having 
respectfully  accompanied  him  to  his  bed- 
chamber, returned  to  their  seats,  and  issued 
orders  for  thcceromony  of  proclamation.  The 
guards  were  under  arms;  (he  heralds  ap- 
peared in  their  gorgeous  coats  ; and  the  pa- 
geant proceeded  without  any  obstruction. 
Casks  of  wine  were  broken  up  in  the  streets, 
and  all  who  passed  were  invited  to  drink  to 
the  health  of  the  new  sovereign.  But,  though 
an  occasional  shout  was  raised,  the  people 
were  not  in  a joyous  mood.  Tears  wore  seen 
in  many  eyes,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
there  was  scarcely  a housemaid  in  London  who 
had  not  contrived  to  procure  some  fragment 
of  black  crape  in  honour  of  King  Charles.(2) 

(<)  London  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  t6a*-J;  Clarke*  Life  of 
James  the  Second,  li.,  Z;  Bari  lion,  Feb.  9-19;  Eve- 
lyn's Wary.  Feb. «. 

(4)  See  the  authorities  cited  In  the  last  note.  See 
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The  funeral  called  forth  much  censure.  It 
would,  indeed,  hardly  have  been  accounted 
worthy  of  a noble  and  opulent  subject.  The 
Tories  gently  blamed  the  new  king's  parsi- 
mony ; tho  Whigs  sneered  at  this  want  of 
natural  affection  ; and  the  fiery  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  exultingly  proclaimed  that  the 
curse  denounced  of  old  against  wicked  princes 
had  been  signally  fulfil  ed,  and  that  the 
departed  tyrant  had  been  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass.  (1)  Vet  James  commenced 
his  administration  with  a large  measure  of 
public  good  will.  His  speech  to  the  council 
appeared  in  print,  and  the  impression  which 
it  produced  was  highly  favourable  to  him. 
This,  then,  was  the  prince,  w hom  a faction  had 
driven  into  exile  and  had  tried  to  rob  of  his 
birthright,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a deadly 
enemy  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  England. 
He  had  triumphed  ; he  was  on  the  throne  ; 
and  his  first  act  was  to  declare  that  he  would 
defend  the  Church,  and  would  strictly  respect 
the  rights  of  his  people.  The  estimate  which 
all  parlies  had  formed  of  his  character  added 
weight  to  every  word  that  fell  front  him.  The 
Whigs  called  him  haughty,  implacable,  obsti- 
nate, regardless  of  public  opinion.  The  To- 
ries, while  they  extolled  his  princely  virtues, 
had  often  lamented  his  neglect  of  the  arts 
which  conciliate  popularity.  Satire  itself  had 
never  represented  him  as  a man  likely  to 
court  public  favour  by  professing  what  he  did 
not  feel,  and  by  promising  what  he  had  no 
intention  of  performing.  On  the  Sunday 
which  followed  his  accession,  his  spoech  was 
quoted  in  many  pulpits.  “ We  have  now  for 
our  Church,"  cried  one  loyal  preacher,  “ the 
word  of  a king,  and  of  a king  who  was  never 
worse  than  his  word.”  This  pointed  sentence 
was  fast  circulated  through  town  and  country, 
and  was  soon  the  watchword  of  the  whole 
Tory  party.  (2) 

The  great  offices  of  state  had  become  vacant 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown ; and  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  James  to  determine  how  they 
should  bo  filled.  Few  of  the  members  of 
the  late  cabinet  had  any  reason  to  expect  his 
favour.  Sunderland,  who  was  secretary  of 
state,  and  Godolphin,  who  was  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  had  supported  the  Exclusion 
Dill.  Halifax,  who  held  the  privy  seal,  had 

also  the  Examcn,  647 ; Burnet,  i.,  630 ; Higgons  on 
Burnet. 

(I)  London  Gazette,  Feb.  44,  16*4-5;  Evelyn’* 
Diary  of  the  eame  day;  Burnet,  i.,  610;  The  Bind  let 
loose. 

(S)  Burnet,  i.,  #M;  L Estrange,  Obaenator,  Feb. 
(i.teaxs. 


opposed  that  bill  with  unrivalled  powers  of 
argument  and  eloquence.  But  Halifax  was 
the  mortal  enemy  of  despotism  and  of  popery. 
He  saw  with  dread  tho  progress  of  the  French 
arms  on  the  continent,  and  the  influence  of 
French  gold  in  the  counsels  of  England.  Had 
his  advice  been  followed,  the  laws  would  have 
been  strictly  observed ; clemency  would  have 
been  extended  to  tho  vanquished  Whigs  ; the 
parliament  would  have  been  convoked  in  due 
season  ; an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
reconcile  our  domestic  factions;  and  the 
principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance  w ould  again 
have  guided  our  foreign  policy.  He  had  there- 
fore incurred  the  bitter  animosity  of  James. 
The  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  could  hardly  be 
said  to  belong  to  either  of  the  parties  into 
which  the  court  was  divided.  He  could  by 
no  means  be  called  a friend  of  liberty  ; and 
yet  he  h..d  so  great  a reverence  for  the  letter 
of  the  law  that  he  was  not  a serviceable  tool 
of  arbitrary  power.  He  was  accordingly  de- 
signated byjthe  vehement  ToriesasaTrintmer, 
and  was  to  James  an  object  of  aversion  with 
which  contempt  was  largely  mingled.  Or- 
mond, who  was  lord  steward  of  the  household 
and  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  then  resided  at  Dub- 
lin. His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  subject.  He 
had  fought  bravely  for  Charles  the  First ; he 
had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second  ; 
and,  since  the  Restoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of 
many  provocations,  kept  his  loyalty  unstained. 
Though  he  had  been  disgraced  during  the 
predominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  had  never 
gone  into  factious  opposition,  and  had,  in  the 
days  of  the  popish  plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
been  foremost  among  the  supporters  of  the 
throne,  lie  was  now  old,  and  had  been  re- 
cently tried  by  tho  most  cruel  of  all  calamities. 
He  had  followed  to  tho  grave  a son  w ho  should 
have  been  his  own  chief  mourner,  the  gallant 
Ossory.  The  eminent  services,  the  vene- 
rable age,  and  the  domestic  misfortunes  of 
Ormond,  made  him  an  object  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  nation.  The  Cavaliers  regarded 
him  as,  both  by  right  of  seniority  and  right 
of  merit,  their  head  ; and  the  Whigs  knew 
that,  faithful  as  he  had  always  been  to  the 
cause  of  monarchy,  ho  was  no  friend  either 
to  despotism  or  to  popery.  But.  high  as  he 
stood  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had  little 
favour  to  expect  from  his  new  master.  James, 
indeed,  while  still  a subject,  had  urged  his 
brother  to  make  a complete  change  in  the 
Irish  administration.  Charles  had  assented  ; 
and  it  had  been  arranged  that,  in  a few 
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months,  Rochester  should  be  appointed  lord 
lieutenant.  (1) 

Rochester  was  the  only  member  of  the  ca- 
binet who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
new  king.  The  general  expectation  was  that 
he  would  be  immediately  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  that  all  the  other  great  officers 
of  state  would  be  changed.  This  expectation 
proved  to  be  well  founded  in  part  only.  Ro- 
chester was  declared  lord  treasurer,  and  thus 
became  prime  minister.  Neither  a lord  high 
admiral  nor  a board  of  admiralty  was  ap- 
pointed. The  new  king,  who  loved  the  de- 
tails of  naval  business,  and  would  have  made 
a respectable  clerk  in  the  dockyard  at  Chat- 
ham, determined  to  be  his  own  minister  of 
marine.  Under  him  the  management  of  that 
important  department  was  confided  to  Samuel 
Pepys,  whose  library  and  diary  have  kept  his 
name  fresh  to  our  time.  No  councillor  of  the 
late  sovereign  was  publicly  disgraced.  Sun- 
derland exerted  so  much  art  and  address,  em- 
ployed so  many  intercessors,  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  so  many  secrets,  that  he  was  suf- 
fered to  retain  his  seals.  Godolphin’s  obse- 
quiousness, industry,  experience,  and  taci- 
turnity, could  ill  be  spared.  As  he  was  no 
longer  wanted  at  the  Treasury,  he  was  made 
chamberlain  to  the  queen.  With  these  three 
lords  the  king  took  counsel  on  all  important 
questions.  As  to  Halifax,  Ormond,  and  Guild- 
ford, he  determined  not  yet  to  dismiss  them, 
but  merely  to  humble  and  annoy  them. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the 
privy  seal,  and  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
council.  He  submitted  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance. For,  though  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil had  always  token  precedence  of  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  privy  seal  was,  in  that 
age,  a much  more  important  officer  than  the 
lord  president.  Rochester  had  not  forgotten 
theje-t  which  had  been  made  a fow  months 
before  on  his  own  removal  from  the  Trea- 
sury, and  enjoyed  in  his  turn  the  pleasure  of 
kicking  his  rival  up  stairs.  The  privy  seal  was 
delivered  to  Rochester’s  elder  brother,  Henry 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 

To  BariUon  James  expressed  the  strongest 
dislike  of  Halifax.  “ I know  him  well ; I 
never  can  trust  him.  lie  shall  have  no  share 
in  the  management  of  public  business.  As  to 
the  place  which  1 have  given  him,  it  will  just 
serve  to  show  how  little  influence  he  has.” 
But  to  Halifax  it  was  thought  convenient  to 

(I)  The  tetters  which  passed  between  Rochester 
and  Ormond  on  Uiis  subject  will  be  found  in  tho  Cla- 
rendon Correspondence. 
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hold  a very  different  language.  “ All  the  past 
is  forgotten,”  said  the  king,  “ except  the  ser- 
vice which  you  did  me  in  the  debate  on  the 
Exclusion  Bill.”  This  speech  has  often  been 
cited  to  prove  that  James  was  not  so  vindic- 
tive as  he  has  been  called  by  his  enemies.  R 
seems  rather  to  prove  that  he  by  no  means 
deserved  the  praises  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  his  sincerity  by  his  friends.  (1) 
Ormond  was  politely  informed  that  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and 
was  invited  to  repair  to  Whitehall,  and  to 
perform  the  functions  of  lord  steward.  He 
dutifully  submitted,  but  did  not  affect  to  deny 
that  tho  now  arrangement  wounded  his  feel- 
ings deeply.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he 
gave  a magnificent  banquet  at  Kilmainham 
Hospital,  then  just  completed,  to  tho  officers 
of  the  garrison  of  Dublin.  After  dinner  he 
rose,  filled  a goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine, 
and,  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  be  had 
spilt  one  drop.  “ No,  gentlemen  ; whatever 
the  courtiers  may  say,  l am  not  yet  sunk  into 
dotage.  My  hand  does  not  fail  me  yet ; and 
my  hand  is  not  steadier  than  my  heart.  To 
tho  health  of  King  James  1”  Such  was  the 
last  farewell  of  Ormond  to  Ireland.  Ho  left  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  lords  justices, 
and  repaired  to  London,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  unusual  marks  of  public  respect. 
Many  persons  of  rank  went  forth  to  meet  him 
on  the  road.  A long  train  of  equipages  fol- 
lowed him  into  Saint  James’s  Square,  where 
his  mansion  stood ; and  the  square  was 
thronged  by  a multitude  which  greeted  him 
with  loud  acclamations.  (2) 

The  great  seal  was  left  in  Guildford’s  cus- 
tody. But  a marked  indignity  was  at  the 
same  time  ottered  to  him.  It  was  determined 
that  another  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and  au- 
dacity should  be  called  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration. The  person  selected  was  Sir 
George  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  The  depravity  of  this  man  has 
pas-ad  into  a proverb.  Both  the  groat  Eng- 
lish parlies  have  attacked  his  memory  with 
emulous  violence ; for  the  Whigs  considered 
him  as  their  most  barbarous  enemy,  and  the 
Tories  found  it  convenient  to  throw  on  him 
tho  blame  of  all  the  crimes  which  had  sullied 
their  triumph.  A diligent  and  candid  inquiry 

(I)  The  ministerial  chances  are  announced  in  the 
London  GaieUe,  Feb.  19,  I68S-S.  See  Burnet,  l„  Ml ; 
BariUon.  Fell.  9-19,  16-96 ; and  Feb.  19-Mar.  I . 

(J)  Carte’s  Life  of  Ormond;  Secret  Consult*  of  the 
Romish  Party  in  lrclaud,  1690;  Memoirs  of  Ireland, 
1716. 
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will  show  that  some  frightful  stones  which 
have  been  told  concerning  him  are  falso  or 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  dispassionate  historian 
will  be  able  to  make  very  little  deduction 
from  the  vast  mass  of  infamy  with  which  the 
memory  of  the  wicked  judge  has  been  loaded. 

Hu  was  a man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts, 
but  constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and 
to  the  angry  passions.  When  just  emerging 
from  boyhood,  he  had  risen  into  practice  at 
tho  Old  Bailey  bar,  a bar  where  advocates 
have  always  used  a license  of  tongue  unknown 
in  Westminster  Hall.  Here,  during  many 
years,  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  the  most  hardened  miscreants 
of  a great  capital.  Daily  conflicts  with  pro- 
stitutes and  thieves  called  out  and  exercised 
his  powers  so  effectually  that  he  became  the 
most  consummate  bully  ever  known  in  his 
profession.  All  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  all  self-respect,  all  sense  of  the  becom- 
ing, were  obliterated  from  his  mind.  He  ac- 
quired a boundless  command  of  the  rhetoric 
in  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. The  profusion  of  maledictions  and 
vituperative  epithets  which  composed  his  vo- 
cabulary could  hardly  havo  been  rivalled  in 
the  fish-market  or  the  bear-garden.  His  coun- 
tenance and  his  voice  must  always  have  been 
unamiable.  But  these  natural  advantages, — 
for  such  he  seems  to  have  thought  them, — 
he  had  improved  to  such  a degree  that  there 
were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage,  could 
see  or  hear  him  without  emotion.  Impu- 
dence and  ferocity  sate  upon  his  brow.  The 
glare  of  his  eyes  had  a fascination  for  the 
unhappy  victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed. 
Yet  his  brow  and  eye  were  said  to  be  less 
terrible  than  the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth. 
His  yell  of  fury,  as  was  said  by  one  who  had 
often  heard  it,  sounded  like  the  thunder  of 
the  judgment  day.  These  qualifications  he 
carried,  while  still  a young  man,  from  the 
bar  to  the  bench.  He  early  became  common 
sorjeant,  and  then  recorder  of  London.  As  a 
judge  at  the  City  sessions  he  exhibited  the 
same  propensities  which  afterwards,  in  a 
higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  uuenviablo  im- 
morla.ily.  Already  might  be  remarked  in 
him  the  most  odious  vice  which  is  incident 
to  human  nature,  a delight  in  misery  merely 
as  misery.  Thero  was  a fiendish  exultation 
in  the  way  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence 
on  offenders.  Their  weeping  and  imploring 
seemed  to  titillate  him  voluptuously  ; and  he 
loved  to  scare  them  into  Ills  by  dilating  with 
luxuriant  ampliilcation  on  all  the  details  of 


what  they  were  to  suffer.  Thns,  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  an  unlucky 
adventuress  to  bo  whippod  at  the  cart's  tail, 

“ Hangman.”  he  would  exclaim,  “ 1 charge 
you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  lady ! 
Scourge  her  soundly,  man  ! Scourge  her  till 
the  blond  rnns  down  ! It  is  Christmas,  a cold 
time  for  Madam  to  strip  in  ! See  that  you 
warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly  I”  (1)  He 
was  hardly  less  facetiouswhen  ho  passed  judg- 
ment on  poor  Ludowick  Muggleton,  ihe 
drunken  tailor  who  fancied  himself  a prophet. 

“ Impudent  rogue  roared  Jeffreys  “ thou 
shall  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punishment  I” 
One  part  of  this  easy  punishment  was  the 
pillory,  in  which  the  wretched  fanatic  was  al- 
most killed  with  brickbats.  (2) 

By  this  lime  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  had  been 
hardened  to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require 
in  their  worst  implements.  Ho  had  hitherto 
looked  for  professional  advancement  to  the 
corporation  of  London.  He  had  therefore 
professed  himself  a Roundhead,  and  had 
always  appeared  to  be  in  a higher  slate  of 
exhilaration  when  he  explained  to  popish 
priests  that  they  were  to  be  cut  down  alive, 
and  were  to  sec  their  own  bowels  burned, 
than  when  he  passed  ordinary  sentences  of 
death.  But,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  that 
the  city  could  give,  he  made  haste  lo  sell  his 
forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of  venom  lo 
tho  court.  Chiflinch,  who  was  accustomed  to 
act  as  broker  in  infamous  contracts  of  nioro 
than  one  kind,  lent  his  aid.  He  had  con- 
ducted many  amorous  and  many  political  in- 
trigues; but  he  assuredly  never  rendered  a 
more  scandalous  service  io  his  masters  than 
when  he  introduced  Jeffreys  lo  Whitehall. 
The  renegade  soon  found  a patron  in  tho  ob- 
durate and  revengeful  James,  but  was  always 
regarded  with  scorn  and  disgust  by  Charles, 
whose  faults,  groat  as  they  were,  had  no  affi- 
nity with  insolence  and  cruelly.  “ That 
man,”  said  the  king,  “ has  no  learning,  no 
sense,  no  manners,  and  more  impudence  than 
ten  cartde  street-walkers.”  (3)  Work  was  to 
be  done,  however,  which  could  be  trusted  lo 
no  man  who  reverenced  law  or  was  sensible 

(!)  Christmas  Sessions  Paper  of  1878 

(»)  The  Acta  of  the  Witnesses  of  ttic  Spirit,  part  v., 
chapter  v.  In  this  work  l-uilowick,  after  uis  fa- 
shion, revenues  himself  on  the  “bawling  devil,"  as 
he  calls  Jeffreys,  bv  a string  of  curse*  w hich  Krnul- 
phua  might  have  envied.  The  trial  was  in  January, 
(877. 

(S)  This  saving  is  to  be  round  in  many  contempo- 
rary pamphlets . 1 ilus  Oates  was  never  tired  of  quot- 
ing it.  See  bts  Ei'uvs  /SanAixg. 
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of  shame;  and  thus  Jeffreys,  at  an  age  at 
which  a barrister  thinks  himself  fortunate  if 
he  is  employed  to  lead  an  important  cause, 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

His  enemies  rouM  not  deny  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  qualities  of  a great  judge. 
His  legal  know  lodge,  indeed,  w as  merely  such 
as  he  had  picked  up  in  practice  of  no  very- 
high  kind.  But  he  had  one  of  those  happily 
constituted  intellects  which,  across  laby- 
rinths of  sophistry  and  through  ma-ses  of  im- 
material facis,  go  straight  to  the  true  point. 
Of  liis  intellect,  however,  he  seldom  had  the 
full  use.  Even  in  civil  causes  his  male vo  out 
and  despotic  temper  perpetua  ly  disordered 
his  judgment.  To  enter  his  court  was  to 
enter  tins  den  of  a wild  beast,  which  none 
could  tame,  and  which  was  as  likely  to  be 
roused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  attacks,  lie 
frequently  poured  forth  on  plain. ills  and  de- 
fendants, barrislers  and  attorneys,  witnesses 
and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frandc  abuse,  iu- 
lennlxed  with  oaths  and  curses.  Ilts  looks 
and  tones  had  inspired  terror  when  lie  was 
merely  a young  advocate  struggling  into  prac- 
tice. Now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  tile  most 
formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there  were 
few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him. 
Even  when  ho  was  setter,  his  violence  was 
sufficiently  frightful.  Bat  in  general  his  rea- 
son was  overclouded  aud  his  evil  passions 
stimulated  by  the  fumes  of  intoxicatio  n liis 
evenings  were  ordinarily  given  to  revelry. 
People  who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle 
would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a matt  gross 
indeed,  solti-h,  and  addicted  to  low  company 
and  low  merriment,  but  social  and  goodhu- 
moured.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  on 
such  occasions  by  buffoons  selected,  for  the 
mod  part,  from  among  the  viiest  pettifoggers 
wito  practised  before  him.  Th  -so  men  ban- 
tered and  abused  each  other  for  his  enter- 
tainment. lie  joined  in  their  ribald  talk, 
sang  catches  w ith  them,  and,  w hen  his  head 
grew  hot.  hugged  and  kissed  them  in  an 
ecstasy  of  drunken  fondness.  But,  though 
wine  at  first  seemed  to  soften  his  heart,  the 
effect  a few  hours  later  was  very  different. 
He  often  came  to  the  judgment  seat,  having 
kept  the  court  waiting  long,  and  yet  having 
but  half  slept  of)  hi.  debauch,  his  checks  on 
fire,  ids  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a maniac. 
When  lie  was  in  this  stale,  hi'  boon  compa- 
nions of  the  preceding  night,  if  they  were 
wise,  kept  out  of  his  way  ; for  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  familiarity  to  which  he  had  ad- 
mitted litem  inflamed  his  malignity ; and  he 


was  sure  lo  take  every  opportunity  of  over- 
whelming them  with  execration  and  invec- 
tive. N<d  the  least  odious  of  his  many  odious 
peculiarities  was  the  pleasure  which  he  look 
in  publicly  browbeating  and  mortifying  those 
whom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  ho 
had  encouraged  to  presume  on  his  favour. 

The  s-rvices  which  the  government  had 
expected  from  him  were  perforate  I,  not 
merely  without  flinching,  but  eagerly  and 
triumphantly.  His  first  exploit  was  the 
judicial  inurd  r of  Algernon  Sidney.  What 
followed  was  in  perf-cl  harmony  with  this 
beginning.  Respectable  Tories  lamented 
the  disgrace  which  the  barbarity  and  inde- 
cency of  so  great  a functionary  brought  upon 
the  admini'tration  of  justice.  But  the  ex- 
cesses which  filled  such  men  with  horror 
were  titles  to  the  esteem  of  James.  J ffr-ys, 
therefore,  after  l ho  death  of  Charles,  obtain- 
ed a seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a peerage.  This 
last  honour  was  a signal  mark  of  royal  appro- 
bation.  For.  since  the  judicial  system  of  the 
realm  had  been  remodelle  t in  the  thirteenth 
century,  no  chief  justice  had  been  a lord  of 
purlin  me  l.  (I) 

Guildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in 
aii  his  political  functions,  and  restricted  to  his 
business  as  a judge  in  equity.  At  council 
he  was  treated  by  Jeffreys  with  marked  inci- 
vi  ily.  The  whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  justice ; and  it  was  well 
known  by  the  bar  that  the  surest  way  to 
propitiate  the  chief  justice  was  to  treat  the 
lord  keeper  with  disrespect. 

James  had  not  been  many  hours  king  when 
a dispute  arose  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
law.  The  customs  had  been  settled  on 
Charles  only  for  life,  and  could  not  therefore 
lie  legally  exacted  by  the  new  sovereign. 
Some  weeks  must  elapse  before  a House  of 
Commons  could  be  chosen.  If,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  duties  were  suspended,  the  revenue 
would  suffer,  the  regular  course  of  trade 
would  be  interrupted,  the  consumer  would 
derive  no  benefit,  and  the  only  gainers 
would  be  those  furtunate  speculators  whose 
cargoes  might  happen  to  arrive  during  the 

t)  The  chief  source*  of  information  concerning 
Jeffrey!  are  the  Slate  Trial*  and  North’s  Life  of  Lord 
Guildford  Some  touche*  of  minor  importance  I own 
to  contemporary  puraptilet*  in  verse  and  prow.  Such 
are  the  Bloody  Assise*  the  Lite  aud  Death  of  Georgs 
Lord  Jeffreys ; the  Panegyric  on  the  late  Lord  Jef- 
frey*; the  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ; Jeffreys’* 
Elegy.  See  also  Evelyn*  Diary,  Dec.  5,  »*SS;  Oct.  at, 
teas,  t scarcely  nerd  adv  l»e  every  reader  to  consult 
Lord  Campbell’*  excellent  book. 
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interval  between  the  demise  of  the  crown  and 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament.  The  Treasury 
was  besieged  by  merchants  whose  warehouses 
were  tilled  with  goods  on  which  duty  had  been 
paid,  and  who  wore  in  grievous  apprehension 
of  being  undersold  and  ruined.  Impartial 
men  must  admit  that  this  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  a government  may  be  justified 
in  deviating  from  the  strictly  constitutional 
course.  But.  when  it  is  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  strictly  constitutional  course,  the 
deviation  clearly  ought  to  bo  no  greater  than 
the  noceS'ity  requires.  Guildford  felt  this, 
and  gave  advice  which  did  him  honour.  He 
proposed  that  the  duties  should  be  levied, 
but  should  bo  kept  in  the  Exchequer  apart 
from  other  sums  till  the  parliament  should 
meet.  In  this  way  the  king,  while  violating 
the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  that  lie 
wished  to  conform  to  their  spirit.  Jeffreys 
gave  very  different  counsel.  He  advised 
James  to  put  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be 
his  majesty’s  will  and  pleasure  that  the 
customs  should  continue  to  be  paid.  This 
advice  was  well  suited  to  the  king's  temper. 
The  judicious  proposition  of  the  lord  keeper 
was  rejected  as  worthy  only  of  a Whig,  or  of 
what  was  still  worse,  a Trimmer.  A procla- 
mation, such  as  the  chief  justice  had  suggest- 
ed, appeared.  Some  peoplo  expected  that  a 
violent  outbreak  of  public  indignation  would 
be  the  consequence ; but  they  were  deceived. 
Tho  spirit  of  opposition  had  not  yet  revived ; 
and  the  court  might  safely  venture  to  take 
steps  which,  five  years  before,  would  have 
produced  a rebellion.  In  the  city  of  London, 
lately  so  turbulent,  scarcely  a murmur  was 
heard.  (1) 

The  proclamation,  which  announced  that 
the  customs  would  still  be  levied,  announced 
also  that  a parliament  would  shortly  meet. 
It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that 
Janies  had  determined  to  call  the  Estates  of 
his  realm  together.  The  moment  was,  in- 
deed, most  auspicious  for  a general  election. 
Never  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  had  the  constituent  bodies  been  so  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  court.  But 
the  new  sovereign’s  mind  was  haunted  by  an 
apprehension  not  be  mentioned,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  without  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. He  was  afraid  that  by  summoning  the 
parliament  of  England  he  might  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  king  of  France. 

(I)  London  Gazette,  Feb.  I*,  IGM-S;  North’s  Life  of 
Guildford,  134. 


To  the  king  of  France  it  mattered  little 
which  of  the  two  English  parties  triumphed 
at  the  elections ; for  all  the  parliaments  which 
had  met  since  the  Restoration,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  temper  as  to  domestic 
politics,  had  been  jealous  of  tho  growing 
power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  On  this 
subject  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  sturdy  country  gentlemen 
who  formed  the  main  strength  of  tho  Tory 
parly.  Lewis  had  therefore  spared  neither 
bribes  nor  menaces  to  prevent  Charles  from 
convoking  the  Houses  ; and  James,  who  had 
from  the  first  been  in  tho  secret  of  his  bro- 
ther’s foreign  politics,  had  now  , in  becoming 
king  of  England,  become  also  a hireling  and 
vassal  of  Lewis. 

Rochester.  Godolphin,  and  Sunderland, 
who  now  formed  the  interior  cabinet,  were 
perfectly  aware  that  their  lato  master  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  from 
the  court  of  Versailles.  They  were  consulted 
by  James  as  to  the  expediency  of  convoking 
the  legislature.  They  owned  the.  great  im- 
portance of  keeping  Lewis  in  good  humour ; 
but  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  calling  of  a 
parliament  was  not  a mailer  of  choice.  Pa- 
tient as  the  nation  appeared  to  be,  there 
were  limits  to  its  patience.  The  principle 
that  tho  money  of  the  subject  could  not  be 
lawfully  taken  by  the  king  without  the  assent 
of  the  Commons,  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
publiemind ; and  though,  on  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  even  Whigs  might  be  willing  to 
pay, during  a few  weeks,  duties  notimposed  by 
statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories  would 
become  refractory  if  such  irregular  taxation 
should  continue  longer  than  the  special  circum- 
stances which  alone  justified  it.  The  Houses 
then  must  meet ; and,  since  it  was  so,  the 
sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better.  Even 
the  short  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
a reference,  to  Versailles  might  produce  irre- 
parable mischief.  Discontent  and  suspicion 
would  spread  fast  through  society.  Halifax 
would  complain  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  were  violated.  The 
lord  keeper,  like  a cowardly  pedantic  special 
pleader  as  he  was,  would  take  the  same  side. 
What  might  have  been  done  with  a good 
grace  would  at  last  be  done  with  a bad  grace. 
Those  very  ministers  whom  his  majesty  most 
wished  to  lower  in  the  public  estimation 
would  gain  popularity  at  his  expense.  The 
ill  temper  of  the  nation  might  seriously  affect 
the  result  of  the  elections.  These  arguments 
were  unanswerable.  The  king  therefore  no- 
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tified  to  the  country  his  intention  of  holding  a 
parliament.  But  he  was  painfully  anxious  to 
exculpate  himself  from  tho  guilt  of  haring 
acted  undutifully  and  disrespectfully  towards 
France.  He  led  Barillon  into  a private  room, 
and  there  apologized  for  having  dared  to  take 
so  important  a step  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  Lewis.  “ Assure  your  master,” 
said  James,  “of  my  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment. I know  that  without  his  protection  I 
can  do  nothing.  1 know  what  troubles  my 
brother  brought  on  himself  by  not  adhering 
steadily  to  France.  I will  take  good  care  not 
to  let  the  Houses  meddle  with  foreign  affairs. 
If  1 see  in  them  any  disposition  to  make 
mischief,  I will  send  them  about  their  busi- 
ness. Explain  this  to  my  good  brother.  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I have 
acted  without  consulting  him.  He  has  a 
right  to  be  consulted ; and  it  is  my  wish  to 
consult  him  about  everything.  But  in  this 
case  the  delay  even  of  a week  might  have 
produce  ! serious  consequences.” 

These  ignominious  excuses  wero,  on  the 
following  morning,  repealed  by  Rochester. 
Barillon  received  them  civilly.  Rochester, 
grown  bolder,  proceeded  to  ask  for  money. 
“ It  will  be  well  laid  out,”  he  said ; “ your 
master  cannot  employ  his  revenues  better. 
Represent  to  him  strongly  how  important  it 
is  that  the  king  of  England  should  be  depen- 
dent, not  on  his  own  people,  but  on  the 
friendship  of  France  alone.”  (1) 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Lewis 
tho  wishes  of  tho  English  government ; but 
Lewis  had  already  anticipated  them.  His 
first  act,  after  he  was  apprised  of  the  death 
of  Charles,  was  to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on 
England  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  a sum  equivalent  to  about  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Such  billSSvore  not  then  to  be  easily  procured 
in  Paris  at  a day’s  notice.  In  a few  hours, 
however,  the  purchase  was  effected,  and  a 
courier  started  for  London.  (2)  As  soon  as 
Barillon  received  the  remittance,  ho  flew  to 
Whitehall,  and  communicated  the  welcome 
news.  James  was  not  ashamed  to  shed,  or 
pretend  to  shed,  tears  of  delight  and  gratitude. 
“Nobody  but  your  king,”  he  said,  “does 
such  kind,  such  noble  things.  I never  can  be 

(I)  The  chief  authority  for  Uiese  transactions  is 
Barillon's  despatch  of  Feb.  8-1*.  1685.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox'a  History.  See 
also  Preston's  letter  to  James,  dated  April  18-48, 1685, 
In  Dalrymple. 

(*)  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  <0-40,  1685. 


grateful  enough.  Assure  him  that  my  attach- 
ment will  last  to  the  end  of  my  days.”  Ro- 
chester, Sunderland,  and  Godolphin  came, 
one  after  another,  to  embrace  the  ambassador, 
and  to  whisper  to  him  that  he  had  given  new 
life  to  their  royal  master.  (1) 

But  though  James  and  his  three  advisers 
were  pleased  with  the  promptitude  which 
Lewis  had  shown,  they  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  tho  amount  of  the  donation. 
As  they  were  afraid,  however,  that  they  might 
give  offence  by  importunate  mendicancy,  they 
merely  hinted  their  wishes.  They  declared 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  higgling  with 
so  generous  a benefactor  as  the  French  king, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  trust  entirely 
to  his  munificence.  They,  at  the  same  time, 
attempted  to  propitiate  him  by  a large  sacri- 
fice of  national  honour.  It  was  well  known 
that  one  chief  end  of  his  politics  was  to  add 
the  Belgian  provinces  to  his  dominions.  Eng- 
land was  bound  by  a treaty,  which  had  been 
concluded  with  Spain  when  Dauby  was  lord 
treasurer,  to  resist  any  attempt  which  France 
might  make  on  those  provinces.  The  three 
ministers  informed  Barillon  that  their  master 
considered  that  treaty  as  no  longer  obligatory. 
It  had  been  made,  they  said,  by  Charles  ; it 
might,  perhaps,  havo  been  binding  on  him; 
but  his  brother  did  not  think  himself  bound 
by  it.  The  most  Christian  king  might,  there- 
fore, without  any  fear  of  opposition  from 
England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant  and  llai- 
nault  to  his  empire.  (2) 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an 
extraordinary  embassy  should  bo  sent  to 
assure  Lewis  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
James.  For  this  mission  was  selected  a man 
who  did  not  as  yet  occupy  a very  eminent 
position,  but  whose  renown,  strangely  made 
up  of  infamy  and  glory,  filled  at  a later  period 
the  whole  civilised  world. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  gay  and 
dissolute  times  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen 
of  Hamilton,  James,  young  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  hnd  been  attracted  by 
Arabella  Churchill. one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
who  waited  on  his  first  wife.  The  young 
lady  was  not  beautiful ; but  the  taste  of  James 
was  not  nice ; and  she  became  his  avowed 
mistress.  Sho  was  tho  daughter  of  a poor  Ca- 
valier baronet  who  haunted  Whitehall,  and 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  publishing  a dull 
8nd  affected  folio,  long  forgotten,  in  praise  of 

(|!  Barillon,  Feb.  <6-46, 1683. 

(*)  Barillon,  Feb.  <8-46,  <685. 
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monarchy  and  monarchs.  The  necessities  of 
the  Churchills  were  pressing;  their  loyally 
was  ardent;  and  their  only  feeling  about 
Arabella’s  seduction  seems  to  have  been  joyful 
surprise  that  so  plain  a girl  should  have  at- 
tained such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her 
relations ; but  liono  of  them  was  so  fortunate 
as  her  eldest  brother  John,  a fine  youth,  who 
carried  a pair  of  colours  in  the  foot  guards. 
He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army, 
and  was  early  distinguished  as  a man  of  fa- 
shion and  of  pleasure.  His  stature  was  com- 
manding, his  face  handsome,  his  address 
singularly  winning,  yet  of  such  dignity  that 
the  most  impertinent  fops  never  ventured  to 
take  any  liberty  with  him;  his  temper,  even 
in  the  most  vexatious  and  irritating  circum- 
stances, always  under  perfect  command.  His 
education  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that 
he  could  not  spell  the  most  common  words  of 
his  own  language ; but  his  acute  and  vigorous 
understanding  amply  supplied  the  placo  of 
book  learning.  He  was  not  loquacious ; but, 
when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in  public,  his 
natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practised 
rhetoricians.  His  courago  was  singularly 
cool  and  imperturbable.  During  many  years 
of  anxiety  and  peril,  ho  never,  in  any  emer- 
gency. lost,  even  for  a moment,  the  perfect 
use  of  his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty  thirl  year  he  was  s ut  with 
his  regiment  to  join  the  French  forces,  then 
engaged  in  operations  against  Holland.  His 
serene  intrepidity  distinguished  him  among 
thousands  of  bravo  soldiers.  I lis  professional 
skill  commanded  tho  respect  of  veteran  offi- 
cers. He  was  publicly  thanked  at  the  head 
of  tho  army,  and  received  many  marks  of 
esteem  and  confidence  from  Turenne,  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  military  glory. 

Unhappily  the  splendid  qualities  of  John 
Churchill  were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most 
sordid  kind.  Some  propensities,  which  in 
youth  are  singularly  ungraceful,  began  very 
early  to  show  themselves  in  him.  He  was 
thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  levied  ample 
contributions  on  ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  more,  liberal  lovers.  Ho  was,  during  a 
short  time,  the  object  of  the  violent  but  fickle 
fondness  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  On 
one  occasion  ho  was  caught  with  her  by  the 
king,  and  was  forced  to  leap  out  of  the 
window.  She  rewarded  this  hazardous  feat 
of  gallantry  with  a present  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent  young 
kero  instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five 


hundred  a-ycar,  well  secured  on  lauded  pro- 
perty. (1)  Already  his  private  drawers  con- 
tained heaps  of  broad  pi  ces  which,  fifty  years 
later,  when  ho  was  a duke,  a prince  of  the 
empire,  and  the  richest  subject  in  Europe, 
remained  untouched.  (2) 

After  the  close  of  tho  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accom- 
panied his  patron  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to 
Edinburgh,  and  was  rewarded  for  bis  ser- 
vices with  a Scotch  peerage,  and  with  the 
command  of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons 
which  was  then  on  the  English  establish- 
ment. (3)  His  w ife  had  a post  in  the  family 
of  James’s  younger  daughter,  tho  Princess  of 
Denmark. 

Lord  Churchill  was  now  sent  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Versailles.  He  had  it  in 
charge  to  evpress  tho  warm  gratitude  of  tho 
English  government  for  the  money  which  had 
been  so  generously  bestowed.  It  had  been 
originally  intended  that  ho  should,  at  tho 
same  time,  ask  Lewis  for  a much  larger  sum  ; 
but,  on  full  consideration,  it  was  apprehended 
that  such  indelicate  greediness  might  disgust 
the  benefactor  whose  spontaneous  liberality 
had  been  so  signally  displayed.  Churchill 
was  therefore  directed  to  confine  himself  to 
thanks  for  what  was  past,  and  to  say  nothing 
about  the  future.  (A) 

But  James  and  his  ministers,  even  while 
protesting  that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  im- 
portunate, contrived  to  hint,  very  inte  ligibly, 
what  they  wished  and  expected.  In  the 
French  ambassador  they  had  a dexterous,  a 
zealous,  and,  perhaps,  not  a disinterested  in- 
tercessor. Lewis  made  some  difficulties, 
probably  with  the  d sign  of  enhancing  the 

(I)  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  I.,  ac>  ; Chester- 
field's Letters,  Nov.  II,  1718.  Chcsterlleld  is  an  un- 
eieepUonaliln  witness;  for  the  annuity  wa^a  charge 
on  the  estate  of  his  grandfather,  Halifax  I hope 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  an  addition  to  llie  story 
which  may  be  found  in  Pope  : 

*■  The  gallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down. 
Lived  to  refuse  his  mistress  half  a crow  n ” 

Curl)  calls  this  a piece  of  travelling  scandal. 

(t)  Pope  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes. 

(S)  See  the  Historical  Records  of  the  First  or  Royal 
Dragoons.  The  appointment  of  Churchill  to  tba 
command  of  this  regiment  was  ridiculed  as  an  in- 
stance of  absurd  partiality.  One  lampoon  or  that 
time,  which  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in 
print,  hut  of  which  a manuscript  copy  ts  at  the 
British  Museum,  contains  these  lines  .■ 

" Let’s  cut  our  meat  w ith  spoous  : 

The  sense  ts  as  good 
As  that  Churchill  should 
Be  pul  to  command  the  dragoons.” 

(!)  Barit  Ion,  Feb.  le-M,  16*5. 
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value  of  his  gifts.  In  a very  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, Barilton  received  from  Versailles  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  livres  more.  This  sum, 
equivalent  to  about  a hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  was  instructed 
to  dole  out  cautiously.  He  was  authorised  to 
famish  the  English  government  with  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupt- 
ing members  of  the  new  Houso  of  Commons. 
The  rest  he  was  directed  to  keep  in  reserve  for 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as  a 
dissolution  or  an  insurrection.  (1) 

The  turpitude  of  those  transactions  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  but  their  real  nature 
seems  to  be  often  misunderstood ; for,  though 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  two  last  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  has  never,  since  tho  corre- 
spondence of  B.irillou  was  expo-ed  to  the  public 
eye,  found  an  apologist  among  us,  there  is 
still  a party  which  labours  to  excuse  their 
domestic  policy.  Yet  it  is  cerlain  that  be- 
tween their  domestic  policy  and  their  foreign 
policy  there  was  a necessary  and  indissoluble 
connexion.  If  they  had  uphold,  during  but  a 
few  months,  the  honour  of  the  country  abroad, 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  change  the 
whole  system  of  their  administration  at  home. 
To  praise  them  for  refusing  to  govern  in  con- 
formity with  the  sense  of  parliament,  and  yet 
to  blame  them  for  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  Lewis,  is  inconsistent.  For  they  had  only 
one  choice,  to  be  dependent  on  Lewis,  or  to  bo 
dependent  on  parliament. 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would  gladly  have 
found  out  a third  way  ; but  there  was  none. 
He  became  the  slave  of  France : but  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  represent  him  as  a contented 
slave,  lie  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times 
angry  with  himself  for  submitting  to  such 
thraldom,  and  impatient  to  break  loose  from 
it ; and  this  disposition  was  studiously  encou- 
raged by  the  agents  of  many  foreign  powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears 
in  every  coniinental  court, and  the  commence- 
ment of  hiMidministration  was  watched  by 
strangers  with  interest  scarcely  less  deep  than 
that  which  was  felt  by  his  own  subjects.  One 
government  alone  wishod  that  the  troubles 
which  had,  during  three  generations,  distracted 
England,  might  be  eternal.  All  other  govern- 
ments, whether  republican  or  monarchical, 
whether  Protestant  or  Homan  Catholic,  wished 
to  see  those  troubles  hoppily  terminated. 

The  nature  of  the  long  contest  between  the 

(I)  Barilton,  April  MS;  Lewis  to  Barilton,  April 
IA-M. 


Stuarts  and  their  parliaments  was  indeed  very 
imperfectly  apprehended  by  foreign  states- 
men ; but  no  statesman  could  fail  to  perceive 
the  effect  which  that  contest  had  produced  on 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  sympalhit?s  of  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Madrid  would  doubiless  have 
been  with  a prince  struggling  against  subjects, 
and  especially  with  a Homan  Catholic  prince 
struggling  against  heretical  subjects ; but  all 
such  sympathies  were  now  overpowered  by  a 
stronger  feeling.  The  fear  and  hatred  inspir- 
ed by  the  greatness,  the  injustice,  and  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  French  king  wereal  the  height. 
His  neighbours  might  well  doubt  whether  il 
wore  more  dangerous  to  bo  at  war  or  at  peace 
wilh  him.  For  in  peace  he  continued  to 
plunder  and  to  outrage  them ; and  they  had 
tried  the  chances  of  war  against  him  in  vain. 
In  this  perplexity  they  looked  with  intenso 
anxiety  towards  England.  Would  she  act  on 
the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  on  the 
principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover?  On  that 
issue  depended  the  fate  of  all  her  neighbours. 
With  her  help  Lewis  might  yet  be  withstood  ; 
but  no  help  could  be  expected  from  her  till 
she  was  at  unity  with  herself.  Before  the 
strife  between  the  throne  and  the  parliament 
began,  she  had  beon  a power  of  the  first  rank  ; 
on  the  day  on  which  that  strife  terminated  she 
became  a power  of  the  lirst  rank  again  ; but 
while  the  dispute  remained  undecide  I,  she 
was  condemned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage. 
She  had  been  great  under  the  Planljgencts 
and  Tudors ; she  was  again  great  under  the 
princes  who  reigned  after  the  revolution ; but, 
under  tho  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  she 
was  a blank  in  tho  map  of  Europe.  She  hail 
lost  one  class  of  energies,  and  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired another.  Thai  species  of  force  which, 
in  tho  fourteenth  century,  had  enabled  her  to 
humble  Franco  and  Spain  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. That  species  of  force  which,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  humbled  France  and  Spain 
onco  moro  had  not  yet  been  called  into  ac- 
tion. The  government  was  no  long  'r  a li- 
mited monarchy  after  the  fashion  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  had  not  yet  become  a limited 
monarchy  after  the  modern  fashion.  With 
the  vices  of  two  different  systems  it  had  tho 
strength  of  neither.  The  elements  of  our 
polity,  instead  of  combining  in  harmony, 
counteracted  and  neutralised  each  other.  All 
was  transition,  conflict,  and  disorder.  The 
chief  business  of  tho  sovereign  was  to  infringe 
tho  privileges  of  the  legislature.  Tho  chief 
business  of  the  legislature  was  to  encroach  on 
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the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  The  king 
readily  accepted  foreign  aid,  which  relieved 
him  from  tho  misery  of  being  dependent  on  a 
mutinous  parliament.  The  parliament  re- 
fused to  the  king  the  means  of  supporting  the 
national  honour  abroad,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion, too  well  founded,  that  those  means 
might  bo  employed  in  order  to  establish  des- 
potism at  home.  The  effect  of  these  joa- 
lousies  was  that  our  country,  with  all  her 
vast  resources,  was  of  as  littlo  account  in 
Christendom  as  the  duchy  of  Savoy  or  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  far  less 
account  than  the  small  province  of  Holland. 

France  was  deeply  interested  in  prolong- 
ing this  slateof  Ihings.(l)  All  other  powers 
were  deeply  interested  in  bringing  it  to  a 
close.  The  general  wish  of  Europe  w as  that 
James  would  govern  in  conformity  with  law, 
and  with  public  opinion.  From  the  Escurial 
itself  came  letters,  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  tho  new  king  of  England  would  be  on 
good  terms  w ith  his  parliament  and  his  peo- 
ple.® From  the  Vatican  itself  came  cautions 
against  immoderate  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  Benedict  Odescalchi.  who  filled  the 
papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Innocent  tho 
Eleventh,  felt,  in  his  character  of  temporal  so- 
vereign, all  those  apprehensions  with  which 
other  princes  watched  the  progress  of  the 
French  power,  lie  had  also  grounds  of  un- 
easiness which  were  peculiar  to  himself.  It 
was  a happy  circumstance  for  the  Protestant 

Cl)  I might  transcribe  half  of  Raritlon’s  corre- 
spondence in  proor  of  this  proposition  : but  1 will 
only  quolc  one  passage,  ill  which  Ulc  views  which 
guided  tile  policy  of  the  French  governmenttowards 
England  are  exhibited  concisely  and  with  perfect 
clearness. 

“On  pcul  lenir  pour  unc  niaxime  Indubitable  que 
l'accord  du  Hoy  d'Angletcrre  avee  son  parlement,  en 
quelquc  maniCrc  qu'it  sc  fasse.  n’est  pas  conforme 
a tlx  intents  de  V.  \).  je  me  eontenle  de  penser  eeta 
sans  m'en  ouvrir  1 personne,  et  jc  cache  avee  soin 
uxee  scnlimcns  A cet  6gard.’’ — Barillon  to  Lewis,  Feb. 
28-Mar  to,  1687.  That  this  was  the  real  secret  of  the 
wthole  policy  of  Lew  is  towards  our  country  was  per- 
fectly understood  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  I.eo[>old 
wrote  thus  to  James,  March  30-April  9,  1689.  “GalU 
Id  unurn  agehant,  ul,  perpetuas  inter  Scrcnitatcm 
vestram  et  ejusdem  populos  fovendo  aimnllalcs,  rc- 
llqu.r  Christian®  Luropir  tanlo  sccurius  insulta- 
rent.” 

(2)  “Que  sea  unido  con  su  rcyno,  y en  todo  burns 
intelligencia  eon  cl  parlamerdo.’’— Despatch  from 
ttie  King  oi  Spain  lo  Don  Pedro  Ronquiilo,  March 
46-28, 1685.  Tliis  despatch  is  in  the  archives  of  Sl- 
mancas,  whicli  contain  a great  massof  papers  relat- 
ing to  English  affairs.  Copies  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  those  papers  are  Intlie  possession  of  M.  GuitoL 
and  were  by  him  lent  to  me.  It  Is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that,  at  thla  time,  1 acknowledge  Hits  mark 
of  the  friendship  of  so  great  a man. 


religion  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  last 
Roman  Catholic  king  of  England  mounted  the 
throne,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  tom 
by  dissension  and  threatened  with  a new 
schism.  A quarrel  similar  to  that  which  ragod 
in  the  eleventh  century  between  the  emperors 
and  the  supreme  pontiffs  had  arisen  between 
Lewis  and  Innocent,  Lewis,  zealous  even  to 
bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of  tho  Church  of 
Rome,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal  authority, 
accused  the  Pope  of  encroaching  on  the  secu- 
lar rights  of  the  French  crown,  and  was  in 
turn  accused  by  tho  Pope  of  encroaching  on 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The  king, 
haughty  as  he  was,  encountered  a spirit  even 
more  determined  than  his  own.  Innocent 
was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest  and 
gentlest  of  men ; but,  when  he  spoke  offi- 
cially from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  spoke  in 
the  tones  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  of  Six- 
tus the  Fifth.  The  dispute  became  serious. 
Agents  of  the  king  were  excommunicated. 
Adherents  of  the  Popo  were  banished.  The 
king  made  the  champions  of  his  authority  bi- 
shops. The  pope  refused  them  institution. 
They  took  possession  of  the  episcopal  palaces 
and  revenues,  but  they  were  incompetent  to 
perform  the  episcopal  functions.  Before  the 
struggle  terminated,  there  were  in  France 
thirty  prelates  who  could  not  confirm  or  or- 
dain.(1) 

Hail  any  prince  then  living,  except  Lewis, 
been  engagod  in  such  a dispute  with  the  Vati- 
can, he  would  have  had  all  Protestant  govern- 
ments on  his  side.  But  the  fear  and  resent- 
ment which  the  ambition  and  insolence  of  the 
French  king  had  inspired  were  such  that  who- 
ever had  the  courage  manfully  to  oppose  him 
was  sure  of  public  sympathy.  Even  Luthe- 
rans and  Calvinists,  who  had  always  delcsled 
the  pope,  could  not  refrain  from  wishing  him 
success  against  a tyrant  who  aimed  at  univer- 
sal monarchy.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  many  who  regarded  Pius  tho 
Seventh  as  Antichrist  were  well  pleased  to  sec 
Antichrist  confront  the  gigantic  power  of  Na- 
poleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  fell  towards 
Franco  disposed  him  to  tako  a mild  and  li- 
beral view  of  the  affairs  of  England.  The  re- 
turn of  the  English  people  to  the  fold  of  which 
he  was  the  shepherd  would  undoubtedly  have 
rejoiced  his  soul.  But  he  was  too  wise  a man 

(t)  Few  English  reader*  will  be  desirous  to  go  deep 
into  the  history  of  this  quarrel.  Summaries  will  be 
found  In  Cardinal  Bausset'*  Life  of  Bossuet,  and  in 
Voltaire’*  Age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
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to  believe  that  a nation,  so  bold  and  stubborn, 
could  be  brought  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
by  the  violent  and  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  royal  authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  that,  if  James  attempted  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  religion  by  illegal  and 
unpopular  means,  the  attempt  would  fail ; the 
hatred  with  which  the  heretical  islanders  re- 
garded the  true  faith  would  becomo  fiercer 
and  stronger  than  ever ; and  an  indissoluble 
association  would  be  created  in  their  minds 
between  Protestantism  and  civil  freedom,  be- 
tween Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  In  the 
meantime  the  king  would  be  an  object  of 
aversion  and  suspicion  to  his  people.  Eng- 
land would  still  be,  as  she  had  been  under 
James  the  First,  under  Charles  the  First,  and 
under  Charles  the  Second,  a power  of  the 
third  rank ; and  France  would  domineer  un- 
checked beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  probable  'hat  James, 
by  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation,  by 
strictly  observing  the  laws,  and  by  exerting 
himself  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  parlia- 
ment. might  be  able  to  obtain,  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  religion,  a large  measure  of  re- 
lief. Penal  statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes 
imposing  civil  incapacities  would  soon  follow. 
In  the  meantime,  the  English  king  and  the 
English  nation  united  might  head  the  Euro- 
pean coalition,  and  might  oppose  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  the  cupidity  of  Lewis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment 
by  the  principal  Englishmen  who  resided  at 
his  court.  Of  these  the  most  illustrious  was 
Philip  Howard,  sprung  from  the  noblest 
houses  of  Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of 
an  Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  other,  of  a Duke  of 
Lennox.  Philip  hud  long  been  a member  of 
the  sacred  college  ; ho  was  commonly  desig- 
nated as  tho  Cardinal  of  England,  and  he  was 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters 
relating  to  his  country.  Ho  had  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots, 
and  a member  of  his  family,  the  unfortunate 
Stafford,  had  fallen  a victim  to  their  rage. 
But  neither  the  cardinal's  own  wrongs,  nor 
those  of  his  house,  had  so  heated  his  mind  as 
to  make  him  a rash  adviser.  Every  letter, 
therefore,  which  went  from  tho  Vatican  to 
Whitehall  recommended  pticnce,  modera- 
tion, and  respect  for  the  prejudiccsof  the  Eng- 
lish peoplc.(i) 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a great  con- 

(I)  Burnet,  i.,  661,  and  Letter  from  Borne;  Dodd's 
Church  History,  part  vlii,,  book  1.,  art.  I. 


flict.  We  should  do  him  injustice  if  we  sup- 
posed th  :t  a state  of  vassalage  was  agreeable 
to  his  temper.  He  loved  authority  and  busi- 
ness. Ho  had  a high  sense  of  his  personal 
dignity.  Nay,  he  was  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  a sentiment  which  bore,  some  affinity 
to  patriotism.  It  galled  his  soul  to  think  that 
the  kingdom  w hich  ho  ruled  was  of  far  less 
account  in  the  world  than  many  states  which 
possessed  smaller  natural  advantages;  and  he 
listened  eagerly  to  foreign  ministers  when 
they  urged  him  to  assert  tho  dignity  of  his 
rank,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a great 
confederacy,  to  become  the  protector  of  in- 
jured nations,  and  to  tame  the  pride  of  that 
power  which  held  the  continent  in  awe.  Such 
exhortations  made  his  heart  swell  with  emo- 
tions unknown  to  his  careless  and  effeminate 
brother.  But  those  emotions  were  soon  sub- 
dued by  a stronger  feeling.  A vigorous  fo- 
reign policy  necessarily  implied  a conciliatory 
domestic  policy.  It  was  impossible  at  once  to 
confront  the  might  of  France  and  to  trample 
on  the  liberties  of  England.  The  executive 
government  could  undertake  nothing  great 
without  the  support  of  tho  Commons,  and 
could  obtain  their  support  only  by  acting  in 
conformity  with  their  opinion.  Thus  James 
found  that  the  two  things  which  he  most  de- 
sired could  not  be  possessed  together.  His 
second  wish  was  to  be  feared  and  respected 
abroad.  But  his  first  wish  was  to  be  abso- 
lute master  at  home.  Between  the  incompa- 
tible objects  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  he, 
for  a time,  went  irresolutely  to  and  fro.  Tho 
struggle  in  his  own  breast  gave  to  his  public 
acts  a strange  appearance  of  indecision  and 
insincerity.  Those  who,  without  the  clue, 
attempted  to  explore  the  maze  of  his  politics 
were  unable  to  understand  how  the  same  man 
could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so  haughty  and 
so  mean.  Even  Lew  is  was  perplexed  by  tho 
vagariesof  an  ally  who  passed,  in  a few  hours, 
from  homage  to  dbfiancc,  and  from  defiance 
to  homage.  Yet,  now  that  the  w hole  conduct 
of  James  is  before  us,  this  inconsistency  seems 
to  admit  of  a simple  explanation. 

At  tho  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  i 
doubt  whether  the  kingdom  would  peaceably 
submit  to  his  authority.  The  Exclusiomsts, 
lately  so  powerful,  might  rise  in  arms  against 
him.  lie  might  bo  in  great  need  of  French 
money  and  French  troops.  Ho  was  there- 
fore, during  some  days,  content  to  bo  a syco- 
phant and  a mendicant.  He  humbly  apolo- 
gized for  daring  to  call  his  parliament  toge- 
ther without  the  consent  of  the  French  go- 
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vemmenl.  Ho  begged  hard  for  a French 
subsidy.  Ho  wept  with  joy  over  the  French 
bills  of  exchange.  He  sent  to  Versailles  a 
special  embassy  charged  with  assurances  of 
his  gratitude,  attachment,  and  submission. 
But  scarcely  had  the  embassy  departed  when 
his  feelings  underwent  a change.  He  had 
been  everywhere  proclaimed  without  one 
riot,  without  one  seditious  outcry.  From  all 
corners  of  the  island  ho  received  intelligence 
that  his  subjects  were  tranquil  and  obedient. 
His  spirit  rose.  The  degrading  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  a foreign  power  seemed  in- 
tolerable. Ho  became  proud,  punctilious, 
boastful,  quarrelsome.  Ho  held  such  high 
language  about  the  dignity  of  his  crow  n aud 
the  balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court 
fully  expected  a complete  revolution  in  the  fo- 
reign politics  of  the  realm.  He  commanded 
Churchill  to  send  a minute  report  of  the  cere- 
monial of  Versailles,  in  order  that  the  ho- 
nours with  which  the  English  embassy  was 
received  there  night  be  repaid,  and  not  more 
than  repaid,  to  the  representative  of  France 
at  Whitehall.  The  news  of  this  change  was 
received  with  delight  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and 
the  Hague.  (1)  Lewis  was  at  lirst  merely  di- 
verted. My  good  ally  talks  big,”  he  said ; 
“but  ho  is  as  fond  of  my  pistoles  as  ever  his 
brother  was."  Soon,  however,  the  altered 
demeanour  of  James,  and  the-  hopes  with 
which  that  demeanour  inspired  both  the 
branches  of  the  Houso  of  Austria,  began  to 
call  for  more  serious  notice.  A remarkable 
letter  isslill  exlant,  in  which  the  French  king 
intimated  a strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  the  very  money  which  he  had 
sent  to  Westminster  would  be  employed 
against  him.  (2) 

By  Ibis  time  England  had  recovered  from 
the  sadness  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  good-natured  Charles.  The  Tories  were 
loud  in  professions  of  attachment  to  their 
new  master.  The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was 
kcpl  down  by  fear.  That  great  mass  which 
is  not  steadily  Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  in- 
clines alternately  to  Whiggism  and  to  Tory- 
ism, was  still  on  tho  Tory  side.  Tho  reac- 
tion which  had  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Oxford  parliament  had  not  yet  spent  its 
force. 

The  king  early  put  tho  loyalty  of  his  Pro- 

(0  Consultations  of  the  Spanish  Council  ofSlate 
on  April  S-ia,  and  April  16-S6,  rsas,  in  Uic  Archives 
or  Simaneas. 

(*J  Lewis  to  Bariilon,  May  aa-Junc  I,  IMS;  Burnet, 
i.,623. 
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testant  friends  to  the  proof.  While  he  was  a 
subject  ho  hud  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
mass  with  dosed  doors  in  a small  oratory 
w hich  had  been  filled  tip  for  his  wife.  He 
now  ordered  the  doors  lo  bo  thrown  open,  in 
order  that  all  who  came  to  pay  their  duly  to 
him  might  see  the  ceremony.  When  the 
host  was  elevated  there  was  a strange  confu- 
sion in  tho  antechamber.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics fell  on  their  knees ; the  Protestants 
hurried  oul  of  the  room.  Soon  a new  pulpit 
was  erected  in  tho  palace;  and, during  Lent, 
a series  of  sermons  was  preached  there  by  Po- 
pish divines,  lo  the  great  discomposure  of 
zealous  churchmen.  (!) 

A more  serious  innovation  followed.  Pas- 
sion week  came ; and  the  king  determined  to 
hear  mass  with  the  same,  pomp  with  which 
his  predecessors  had  been  surrounded  when 
they  repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  establish- 
ed religion.  Ho  announced  his  intention  to 
the  three  members  of  the  interior  cabinet, 
and  requested  them  to  attend  him.  Sunder- 
land, to  whom  all  religions  were  the  same, 
readily  consented.  Godolphin,  as  chamber- 
lain of  ibequeen,  had  already  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  giving  her  his  hand  w hen  she  repaired 
to  her  oratory,  and  fell  no  scruple  about  bow- 
ing himself  officially  in  the  house  ofRimmon. 
But  Rochester  was  greatly  disturbed.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  country  arose  chiefly  from  tho 
opinion  entertained  bv  the  clergy  and  by  the 
Tory  gentry,  that  ho  was  az  alous  and  un- 
compromising friend  of  the  Church.  His  or- 
thodoxy had  be  ui  considered  as  fully  atoning 
for  faults  which  would  otherwise  have  made 
him  tho  most  unpopular  man  in  tho  king- 
dom, for  boundless  arrogance,  for  extreme 
violence  of  temper,  and  for  manners  almost 
brutal.  (2)  He  feared  that,  by  complying 
with  the  royal  w ishes,  he  should  greatly  lower 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  party.  After 
some  altercation  he  obtained  permission  to 
pass  the  holidays  out  of  town.  All  the  other 
great  civil  dignitaries  were  ordered  lo  bo  at 
their  posts  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  once  more,  after  an 
interval  of  a hundred  and  twenty-seven  years, 
performed  at  Westminster  with  regal  splen- 

(I)  Clarke'*  Life  of  Janies  the  Second,  ii.,  5;  Ba- 
rillon,  Feb.  10-Mar.  I . teas;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  March 
S,  IGU-S. 

(*>  “ To  those  that  ask  boons 
He  swears  by  God's  oons. 

And  eliides  them  as  if  they  came  there  to 
steal  spoons.” 

Lamentable  Lory,  a ballad,  IMA. 
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dour.  The  guards  were  drawn  out.  The 
knights  of  the  garter  wore  their  collars.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in  rank  among  tho 
temporal  nobles  of  the  realm,  carried  the 
sword  of  slate.  A long  train  of  great  lords 
accompanied  the  king  to  his  scat.  But  it  was 
remarked  that  Ormond  and  Halifax  remained 
in  the  antechamber.  A few  years  before  they 
had  gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  James 
against  some  of  those  who  now  pressed  past 
them.  Ormond  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
daughter  of  Roman  Catholics.  Halifax  had 
courageously  pronounced  Stafford  not  guilty. 
As  the  linte-serrers  who  had  pretended  to 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  a Popish  king,  and 
who  had  shed  without  pity  the  innocent  blood 
of  a Popish  peer,  now  elbowed  each  other  to 
get  near  a Popish  altar,  tho  accomplished 
Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge 
his  solitary  pride  in  that  unpopular  nick- 
name. (1 ) 

Within  a week  after  this  ceremony  James 
made  a far  greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  re- 
ligious prejudices  than  he  had  yet  called  mi 
any  of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  mako.  He 
was  crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
the  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  realm. 
The  abbey  and  the  hall  were  splendidly  de- 
corated. The  presence  of  the  queen  and  of 
the  peeresses  gave  to  the  solemnity  a charm 
which  had  been  wanting  to  the  magnificent 
inauguration  of  the  late  king.  Yet  those  who 
remembered  that  inauguration  pronounced 
that  there  was  a great  falling  off.  The  an- 
cient usage  was  that,  before  the  coronation, 
the  sovereign,  with  all  his  heralds,  judges, 
councillors,  lords,  and  great  dignitaries, 
should  ride  in  state  from  tho  Tower  to  West- 
minster. Of  these  cavalcades  tho  last  and 
the  most  glorious  was  that  which  passed 
through  the  capital  while  the  feelings  excited 
by  tho  Restoration  were  still  in  full  vigour. 
Arches  of  triumph  overhung  the  road.  All 
Comhill.  Choapside,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  were  lined  with 
scaffolding.  The  whole  city  had  thus  been 
admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  tho  most  splen- 
did and  solemn  form  that  royalty  could  wear. 
James  ordered  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  tho 
cost  of  such  a procession,  and  found  that  it 
would  amount  to  about  half  as  much  as  he 
proposed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined  to  be 
profuse  where  he  ought  to  havo  been  frugal, 
and  niggardly  where  he  might  pardonably 

(O  Barillon,  April  *>-so,  teas. 


have,  been  profuse.  More  than  a hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  laid  out  in  dressing 
the  queen,  and  the  procession  from  the  Tower 
was  omitted.  Tho  folly  of  this  course  is  ob- 
vious. If  pageantry  be  of  any  use  in  politics, 
it  is  of  use  as  a means  of  striking  the  ima- 
gination of  the  multitude.  It  is  surely  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  shut  out  the  populace 
from  a show  of  which  the  main  object  is  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  populace.  James 
would  have  shown  a more  judicious  munifi- 
cence and  a more  judicious  parsimony,  if  ho 
had  traversed  London  from  east  to  west  with 
tho  accustomed  pomp,  and  had  ordered  the 
robes  of  his  wife  to  lie  somewhat  less  thickly 
set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  example 
was,  however,  long  followed  by  his  succes- 
sors ; and  sums  which,  well  employed,  would 
have  afforded  exquisite  gratification  to  a large 
part  of  the  nation,  were  squandered  on  an 
exhibition  to  which  only  three  or  four  thou- 
sand privileged  persons  were  admitted.  At 
length  the  old  practice  was  partially  revived. 
On  the  day  of  tho  coronation  of  queen  Vic- 
toria there  was  a procession  in  which  many 
deficiencies  might  be  noted,  but  which  was 
seen  with  interest  and  delight  by  half  a 
million  of  her  subjects,  and  which  undoubt- 
edly gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called 
forth  far  greater  enthusiasm,  than  the  more 
costly  display  which  was  witnessed  by  a se- 
lect circle  within  the  abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Sancroft  to  abridge  the 
ritual.  The  reason  publicly  assigned  was 
that  the  day  was  loo  short  for  all  that  was  to 
be  done.  But  whoever  examines  the  changes 
which  were  made  will  see  that  tho  real  object 
was  to  remove  some  things  highly  offensive 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  a zealous  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Communion  Service  was  not 
read.  The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  sove- 
reign with  a richly-bound  copy  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  of  oxhorling  him  to  prize  above 
all  earthly  treasures  a volume  which  ho  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  adulterated  with 
false  doctrine,  was  omitted.  What  remained, 
however,  after  all  this  curtailment,  might 
well  havo  raised  scruples  in  the  mind  of  a man 
who  sincerely  believed  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  a heretical  society,  within  the  pale  of 
which  salvation  was  not  to  bo  found.  The  king 
made  an  oblation  on  the  altar.  He  appeared 
to  join  in  the  petitions  of  the*Lilany  which 
was  chaunted  by  tho  bishops.  11c  received 
from  those  false  prophets  Ihe  unction  typical 
of  a divine  influence,  and  knelt  with  the 
semblance  of  devotion  while  they  called  down 
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upon  him  that  Holy  Spirit  of  which  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  malignant  and  obdu- 
rate foes.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature  that  this  man  who,  from  a fa- 
natical zoal  for  his  religion,  threw  away  three 
kingdoms,  yet  chose  to  commit  what  was 
little  short  of  an  act  of  apostasy,  rather  than 
forego  the  childish  pleasure  of  being  in- 
vested with  the  gewgaws  symbolical  of  kingly 
power.  (1) 

Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached. 
He  was  one  of  those  writers  who  still  affected 
the  obsolete  style  of  Archbishop  Williams  and 
Bishop  Andrews.  The  sermon  was  made  up 
of  quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years 
earlier  might  have  been  admired,  but  such 
as  moved  the  scorn  of  a generation  accustom- 
ed to  the  purer  eloquen  e of  Sprat,  of  South, 
and  of  Tillotson.  King  Solomon  was  King 
James.  Adonijah  was  Monmouth.  Joab  was 
a Rye-Ilouse  conspirator;  Shintei,  a Whig 
libeller ; Abiathar,  an  honest  but  misguided 
old  Cavalier.  One  phrase  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  was  construed  to  mean  that  the 
king  was  above  the  parliament ; and  another 
was  cited  to  prove  that  he  alone  ought  to 
command  the  militia.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  discourse,  the  orator  very  timidly  ailudcd 
to  thonew  and  embarrassing  position  in  which 
the  church  stood  with  reference  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  Chlorus,  though  not  him- 
self a Christian,  had  held  in  honour  those 
Christians  w ho  remained  true  to  their  reli- 
gion, and  had  treated  with  scorn  those  who 
sought  to  earn  his  favour  by  apostasy.  The 
service  in  the  church  was  followed  by  a state- 
ly banquet  in  the  hall,  the  banquet  by  bril- 
liant flreworks,  and  the  fireworks  by  much 
bad  poetry. (2) 

(4'  From  Adda’s  despatch  or  Jan.  22-Feb.  4, 1686, 
and  from  the  expressions  of  Hie  Pfrc  d 'Orleans  His- 
totre  dea  Revolutions  d'Angletorre,  llv.  xi  s,  it  is  clear 
that  rigid  Catholics  thought  the  king’s  conduct  inde- 
fensible. 

(»)  London  Gazelle;  Gazette  de  Frame;  Clarke’s 
Life  of  James  Uie  Second,  ti.,  10;  History  of  the  Co- 
ronation of  King  James  the  Second  and  (Jut-on  Mary , 
by  Francis  Sandford;  Lancaster  Herald.  Fol.  4687: 
Evelyn’s  Diary,  May  21,  4685;  Despatch  of  the  Dutch 
Ambassadors,  April  40-20,  4685;  Burnet,  L,  628; 
Eachard,  ili.,  784 ; A Sermon  preached  before  their 
Majesties  King  James  the  Second  and  Queen  Mary  at 
their  Coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey,  April  23, 
1685,  by  Frantds,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Al- 
moner. I have  seen  an  Italian  account  which  was 
published  at  Modena,  amt  which  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  skill  with  which  the  writer  sinks  the 
Tact  that  the  prayers  and  psalms  were  in  English, 
and  that  the  bishops  were  heretics. 
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This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tory  parly 
reached  the  zenith.  Ever  since  the  accession 
of  the  new  king,  addresses  had  been  pouring 
in  which  expressed  profound  veneration  for 
his  person  and  office,  and  bitter  detestation 
of  the  vanquished  Whigs.  The  magistrates 
of  Middlesex  thanked  God  for  having  con- 
founded the  designs  of  those  regicides  and 
excluders  who,  not  content  with  haring  mur- 
dered one  blessed  monarch,  were  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  foundations  of  monarchy.  The 
city  of  Gloucester  execrated  the  bloodthirsty 
villains  who  had  tried  to  deprive  his  majesty 
of  his  just  inheritance.  The  burgesses  of 
Wigan  assured  their  sovereign  that  they 
would  defend  him  against  all  plotting  Achito- 
pheis  and  rebellious  Absaloms.  The  grand 
jury  of  Suffolk  expressed  a hope  that  the  par- 
liament would  proscribe  all  the  excluders. 
Many  corporations  pledged  themselves  never 
to  return  to  parliament  any  person  who  had 
voted  for  taking  away  the  birthright  of  James. 
Even  the  capital  was  profoundly  obsequious. 
The  lawyers  and  traders  vied  with  each  other 
in  servility.  Inns  of  court  and  inns  of  chan- 
cery sent  up  fervent  professions  of  attach- 
ment and  submission.  All  the  great  com- 
mercial societies,  the  East  India  Company, 
the  African  Company,  the  Turkey  Company, 
the  Muscovia  Company,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  the  Maryland  Merchants,  the  Ja- 
maica Merchants,  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
declared  that  they  most  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  royal  edict  which  required  them  still 
to  pay  custom.  Bristol,  the  second  city  of 
the  island,  echoed  the  voice  of  London.  But 
nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  stronger 
than  in  the  two  universities.  Oxford  declar- 
ed that  she  would  never  swerve  from  those 
religious  principles  which  bound  her  to  obey 
the  king  without  any  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions. Cambridge  condemned,  in  severe 
terms,  the  violence  and  treachery  of  those 
turbulent  men  who  had  maliciously  endea- 
voured to  turn  the  stream  of  succession  out  of 
the  ancient  channel.  (1) 

Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a 
considerable  time,  every  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Gazette.  But  it  was  not  only  by  address- 
ing that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeal.  Tho 
writs  for  the  new  parliament  had  gone  forth, 
and  th  ■ country  was  agitated  by  the  tumult 
of  a general  election.  No  election  had  ever 

(I)  See  the  London  Gazette  during  Uie  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  1685. 
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taken  place  under  circumstances  so  favour- 
able to  the  court.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
whom  the  Popish  plot  had  scared  into  Whig- 
gism  had  been  scared  back  by  the  Rye  House 
plot  into  Toryism.  In  the  counties  the  go- 
vernment could  depend  on  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  three  hundred 
a-year  and  upwards,  and  on  the  clergy  almost 
to  a man.  Those  boroughs  which  had  once 
been  the  citadels  of  Whiggism  had  recently 
been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  legal  sen- 
tence, or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by  vo- 
luntary surrender.  They  had  now  been  re- 
constituted in  such  a manner  that  they  wore 
certain  to  return  members  devoted  to  the 
crown.  Where  the  townsmen  could  not  bo 
trusted,  the  freedom  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  neighbouring  squires.  In  some  of  the 
small  western  corporations,  the  constituent 
bodies  wore  in  groat  part  composed  of  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  of  the  guards.  The  re- 
turning officers  were  everywhere  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  court.  In  every  shire  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  his  deputies  formed  a power- 
ful, active,  and  vigilant  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  cajoling  and  intimidating  the  free- 
holders. The  people  were  solemnly  warned 
from  thousands  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any 
W:hig  candidate,  as  they  should  answer  it  to 
Him  who  had  ordained  tho  powers  that  be, 
and  who  had  pronounced  rebellion  a sin  not 
less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these  advan- 
tages tho  predominant  party  not  only  used  to 
the  utmost,  but  abused  in  so  shameless  a 
manner,  that  grave  and  reflecting  men  who 
had  been  true  to  the  monarchy  in  peril,  and 
who  bore  no  love  to  republicans  and  schis- 
matics, stood  aghast,  and  augured  from  such 
beginnings  the  approach  of  evil  times.  (1) 

Yet  tho  Whigs,  though  suffering  the  just 
punishment  of  their  orrors,  though  defeated, 
disheartened,  and  disorganised,  did  not  yield 
without  an  effort.  They  were  Still  numerous 
among  the  traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns, 
and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of 
the  open  country.  In  some  districts,  in  Dor- 
setshire for  example,  and  in  Somersetshire, 
they  were  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 

(I)  It  would  be  easy  to  till  a volume  with  what 
Whig  historians  and  pamphleteer*  have  written  on 
tliia  subject.  1 will  cite  only  one  witness,  a church- 
man and  a tory . “ Elections,"  says  Evelyn,”  *'  were 
thought  to  be  very  Indecently  carried  on  in  most 
places.  God  give  a better  Issue  of  it  than  some  ex- 
pect !”( May  to,  laas.j  Again  he  says,  "The  truth 
is  there  were  many  of  the  new  members  whose 
elections  and  returns  were  universally  condemned." 
(May  S3.) 


lion.  In  the  remodelled  boroughs  they  could 
do  nothing ; but,  in  every  county  where  they 
had  a chance,  thoy  struggled  desperately.  In 
Bedfordshire,  which  had  lately  been  repre- 
sented by  the  virluous  and  unfortunate  Rus- 
sell, they  were  victorious  on  the  show  of 
hands,  but  were  beaten  at  the  poll. (I)  In 
Essex  they  polled  thirteen  hundred  voles  to 
eighteen  hundred.  (2)  At  the  election  for 
Northamptonshire  the  common  people  wore 
so  violent  in  their  hostility  to  the  court  can- 
didate that  a body  of  troops  was  drawn  out  in 
the  market-place  of  the  county  town,  and  was 
ordered  to  load  with  ball.  (3)  The  history  of 
the  contest  for  Buckinghamshire  is  still  more 
remarkable.  Tho  Whig  candidate,  Thomas 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton, 
was  a man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity 
and  by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play  a con- 
spicuous though  not  always  a respectable 
part  in  the  politics  of  several  reigns.  11c  had 
been  one  of  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  had  carried  up  tho  Exclusion 
Dili  to  the  bar  of  tho  Lords.  The  court  was 
therefore  bcnl  on  throwing  him  out  by  fair  or 
foul  means.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys 
himself  came  down  into  Buckinghamshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a gentleman  named 
llacket,  who  stood  on  the  high  Tory  interest. 
A stratagem  was  devised  which,  it  was  thought, 
could  not  fail  of  success.  It  was  given  out  that 
the  polling  would  take  place  at  Aylesbury ; 
and  Wharton,  whose  skill  in  all  the  arts  of 
electioneering  was  unrivalled,  made  his  ar- 
rangements on  that  supposition.  At  a mo- 
ment’s warning  the  sheriff  adjourned  tho  poll 
to  Newport  Pagnell.  Wharton  and  his  friends 
hurried  thither,  and  found  that  llacket,  who 
was  in  tho  secret,  had  already  secured  every 
inn  and  lodging.  The  Whig  freeholders  were 
compelled  to  tie  their  horses  to  the  hedges, 
and  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky  in  the  mea- 
dows which  surround  the  little  town.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  refreshments 
could  be  procured  at  such  short  notice  for  so 
large  a number  of  men  and  beasts,  though 
Wharton,  who  was  utterly  regardless  of  money 
when  his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were 
roused,  disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in 
one  day,  an  immense  outlay  for  those  times. 
Injustice  seems,  however,  to  have  animated 

(I)  From  a newsletter  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  Cillers  mentions  the  strength  of  the 
Whig  party  in  Bedfordshire. 

(1  Bramslon’s  Memoirs. 

(Jj  Reflections  on  a Remonstrance  and  Protesta- 
tion of  att  (lie  good  Protestants  of  this  Kingdom, 
IMS;  Dialogue  between  Two  Friends,  16*9. 
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the  courage  of  the  stout-hearted  yeomen  of 
Bucks,  the  sons  of  the  constituents  of  John 
Hampden.  Not  only  was  Wharton  at  the  head 
of  the  poll , but  he  was  able  to  spare  his  se- 
cond votes  to  a man  of  moderate  opinions, 
and  to  throw  out  the  Chief  Justice’s  can- 
didate. (1) 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six  days.  The 
Whigs  polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes, 
the  Tories  about  two  thousand.  The  com- 
mon people  wtc  vehement  on  the  Whig  side, 
raised  the  cry  of  “ Down  with  the  bishops,” 
insulted  the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Ches  or, 
knock  d down  one  gentleman  of  the  Tory 
party,  broke  the  windows,  and  beat  the  con- 
stables. The  militia  was  called  out  to  quell 
the  riot,  and  was  kept  assembled,  in  order  to 
protect  the  festivities  of  the  conquerors. 
When  the  poll  closed,  a salute  of  five  great 
guns  from  the  castle  proclaimed  the  triumph 
of  the  church  and  the  crown  to  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  bells  rang.  The  newly- 
elected  members  went  in  stale  to  the  city 
Cross,  accompanied  by  a band  of  mu-ic.  and 
by  a long  train  of  knights  and  squires.  The 
procession  as  it  marched,  sang  “ Joy  to  Great 
Caesar,”  a loyal  ode,  which  had  lately  been 
written  by  Durfcy,  and  which,  though,  like 
all  Durfey’s  writings,  utterly  contemptible, 
was,  at  (hat  lime,  almost  as  popular  as  Liili- 
bullero  became,  a few  years  later.  (2)  Round 
the  Cross  the  trainbands  were  drawn  up  in 
order;  a bonfire  was  lighted ; the  Exclusion 
Bill  was  burned ; and  the  health  of  King 
James  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  The 
following  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morning 
the  militia  lined  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  two  knights  of  the  shire 
were  escorted  with  great  pomp  to  the  choir 
by  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  dean 
preach  a sermon,  probably  on  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience,  and  were  afterwards  feast- 
ed by  the  mayor.  (5) 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  a courtier  whose  name  afterwards 
obtained  a melancholy  celebrity,  was  attended 
by  circumstances  which  excited  interest  in 
London,  and  which  wero  thought  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of 
foreign  ministers.  Newcastle  was  lighted  up 

fO  Memoir*  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Marques*  of 
Wliarton,  t7l5. 

(8)  See  the  Guardian,  No  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  Addison's  peculiar  manner.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  any  other  writer  such  an  instance 
of  benevolence  delicately  flavoured  with  contempt. 

(3)  The  Obsenrator,  April  I,  teas. 


with  bonfires.  Tho  steeples  sent  forth  a 
joyous  peal.  A copy  of  the  F.xclusion  Bill, 
and  a black  box  resembling  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  tho  popular  fable,  contained  the 
contract  between  Charles  the  Second  and 
Lucy  Walters,  were  publicly  committed  to 
the  flames,  with  loud  acclamations.  (1) 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded 
the  most  sanguino  expectations  of  the  court. 
James  found  with  delight  that  it  would  bo 
unnecessary  for  him  to  expend  a farthing  in 
buying  votes,  lie  said  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  forty  members,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  just  such  as  he  should  himself 
have  named.  (2)  And  this  House  of  Com- 
mons it  was  in  his  power,  as  the  law  then 
stood,  to  keep  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  might 
now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  rev  enge.  His  na- 
ture was  not  placable ; and,  while  still  a sub- 
ject, he  had  suffered  sonic  injuries  and  indig- 
nities which  might  move  even  a placable  na- 
ture to  fierce  an  t lasting  resentment.  One 
set  of  men  in  particular  had,  with  a baseness 
and  cruelty  beyond  all  example  and  descrip- 
tion, attacked  his  honour  and  his  life,  the 
witnesses  of  the  plot.  He  may  well  bo  ex- 
cused for  hating  them ; since,  even  at  Ihisday, 
the  mention  of  their  names  excites  the  disgust 
and  horror  of  all  seels  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  justice,  Bedloe 
had  died  in  his  wickedness  without  ono  sign 
of  remorse  or  shame.  (3)  Dugdale  had  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave,  driven  mad,  men  said,  by 
the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  with  loud 
shrieks  imploring  those  who  stood  round  Ills 
bed  to  take  away  Lord  Stafford.  (♦)  Car- 
stairs,  too,  was  gone.  His  end  was  all  hor- 
ror and  de.spair ; and,  wiih  his  last  btoalh,  he 
had  told  liis  attendants  to  throw  him  into  a 
ditch  like  a dog,  for  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
sleep  in  a Christian  burial  ground.  (5)  But 
Oates  and  Dangerfield  were  still  within  the 
reach  of  the  stern  prince  whom  they  had 
wronged.  James,  a short  time  before  his  ac- 
cession, hail  instituted  a civil  suit  against 
Oates  for  defamatory  words ; and  a jury  had 
given  damages  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a 

(<)  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  April 
to-so,  I68S. 

PI)  Burnet,  i.,  *86. 

(3)  A faithful  aeeount  of  the  Sickness,  Death,  and 
Burial  of  Captain  Bedlow.  IGaO;  Narrative  of  Lord 
Chief  Juslire  North. 

(«)  Smith's  tntrismee  of  the  Popish  Plot,  teas. 

(S)  Burnet,  i.,  *39. 
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hundred  thousand  pounds.  (I)  The  defen- 
dant had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  was 
lying  in  prison  as  a debtor,  without  hope  of 
release.  Two  bills  of  indictment  against  him 
for  perjury  had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex,  a few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Charles,  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  elections 
the  trial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Oates 
had  scarcely  a friend  left.  All  intelligent 
Whigs  were  now  convinced  that,  even  if  his 
narrative  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  he  had 
erected  on  that  foundation  a vast  superstruc- 
ture of  romance.  A considerable  number  of 
low  fanatics,  however,  still  regarded  him  as 
a public  benefactor.  These  people  well  knew 
that,  if  he  were  convicted,  his  sentence  would 
be  one  of  extreme  severity,  and  were  there- 
fore indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  ma- 
nage an  escape.  Though  as  yet  in  confine- 
ment only  for  debt,  he  was  pul  into  irons  by 
tho  authorities  of  the  King's  Bench  prisou ; 
and  even  so  he  was  with  difliculty  kept  in 
safe  custody.  Tho  mastilT  that  guarded  his 
door  was  poisoned ; and,  on  the  very  night 
preceding  his  trial,  a ladder  of  ropes  was  in- 
troduced into  his  cell. 

On  the  day  in  which  he  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  among  whom  were  many  Roman 
Catholics,  eager  to  see  the  misery  and  humi- 
liation of  their  persecutor.  (2)  A few  years 
earlier  his  short  neck,  his  legs  uneven  as 
those  of  a badger,  his  forehead  low  as  that  of 
a baboon,  his  purple  cheeks,  and  his  mon- 
strous length  of  chin,  had  been  familiar  to  all 
who  frequented  the  courts  of  law.  He  had 
then  boon  the  idol  of  tho  nation.  Wherever 
he  had  appeared  men  had  uncovered  their 
heads  to  him.  The  lives  and  estates  of  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  had  been  at  his  mercy. 
Times  had  now  changed  ; and  many,  who 
had  formerly  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country,  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  those 
hideous  features  on  which  villany  seemed  to 
be  written  by  the  hand  of  God.  (3) 

It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  this  man  had,  by  false  testimony, 
deliberately  murdered  several  guiltless  per- 
sons. He  called  in  vain  on  the  most  eminent 

(I)  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials. 

(i>  Evelyn’s  Diary,  May  T,  168J. 

(s;  There  remain  many  pictures  of  Oates.  The 
most  striking  descriptions  of  his  person  are  in 
North’s  Essmen,  -its,  in  Dryden's  /khsalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,  and  in  a broadside  entitled,  A Hue  and  Cry 
after  T.  0. 


members  of  the  parliaments  which  had  re- 
warded and  extolled  him  to  give  evidence  in 
his  favour.  Some  of  those  whom  he  had 
summoned  absented  themselves.  None  of 
them  said  any  thing  tonding  to  his  vindica- 
tion. One  of  litem,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
bitterly  reproached  him  with  having  deceived 
the  Houses  and  drawn  on  them  the  guilt  of 
shedding  innocent  blood.  Tho  Judges  brow- 
beat and  reviled  the  prisoner  with  an  intem- 
perance which,  even  in  the  most  atrocious 
cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character.  He 
betrayed,  however,  no  sign  of  fear  or  of 
shame,  and  faced  the  storm  of  invective  w’hich 
burst  upon  him  from  bar,  bench,  and  witness- 
box,  with  the  insolence  of  despair.  He  was 
convicted  on  both  indictments.  His  offence, 
though,  in  a moral  light,  murder  of  the  most 
aggravated  kind.  was.  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
merely  a misdemeanour.  The  tribunal,  how- 
ever, was  desirous  to  make  his  punishment 
more  severe  than  that  of  felons  or  traitors, 
and  not  merely  to  put  him  to  death,  but  to 
put  him  to  death  by  frightful  torments.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  stripped  of  his  clerical 
habit,  to  bo  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  to  be  led 
round  Westminster  Hall  with  an  inscription 
declaring  his  infamy  over  his  head,  to  be  pil- 
loried again  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  two  days,  to  bo  whipped 
from  Newgato  to  Tyburn.  If,  against  all 
probability,  ho  should  happen  to  survive  this 
horrible  infliction,  ho  was  to  be  kept  close 
prisoner  during  life.  Five  times  every  year 
he  was  to  be  brought  forth  from  his  dungeon 
and  exposed  on  the  pillory  in  different  parts 
of  tho  capital.  (1) 

This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously  exe- 
cuted. On  tho  day  on  which  Oates  was  pil- 
loried in  Palace  Yard,  ha  was  mercilessly 
pelted,  and  ran  some  risk  of  being  pulled  in 
pieces.(2)  But  in  the  city  his  partisans  mus- 
tered in  great  force,  raised  a riot,  and  upset 
the  pillory. (3)  They  wore,  howover,  unable 
to  rescue  their  favourite.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  would  try  to  escape  the  horrible  doom 
which  awaited  him  by  swallowing  poison.  All 
that  he  ale  and  drank  was  therefore  carefully 
inspected.  On  the  following  morning  he  was 
brought  forth  to  undergo  his  first  flogging. 
At  an  early  hour  an  innumerable  multitude 

(t)  The  promsling*  will  be  found  it  length  in  the 
Collection  of  State  Trial*. 

(t)  Gaietlc  de  France,  May  »-June  9, 16*5. 

( J)  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambaaiadoro,  May  t»-», 
I W. 
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filled  all  the  streets  from  Aldgate  to  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  hangman  laid  on  the  lash  with 
such  unusual  severity  as  showed  that  he  had 
received  special  instructions.  The  blood  ran 
down  in  rivulets.  For  a time  the  criminal 
showed  a strange  constancy  ; but  at  last  his 
stubborn  fortitude  gave  way.  His  bellowings 
were  frightful  to  hear.  He  swooned  several 
times ; but  the  scourge  still  continued  to  de- 
scend. When  he  was  unbound,  it  seemed 
that  he  had  borne  as  much  as  tho  human 
frame  can  bear  without  dissolution.  James 
was  inlreated  to  remit  the  second  flogging. 
His  answer  was  short  and  clear,  “ He  shall 
go  through  with  it  if  he  has  breath  in  his 
body.”  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
queen’s  intercession,  but  she  indignantly  re- 
fused to  say  a word  in  favour  of  such  a wretch. 
After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight  hours, 
Oates  was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon. 
He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on  a sledge.  He  seem- 
ed quite  insensible ; and  the  Tories  reported 
that  he  had  stupifled  himself  with  strong 
drink.  A person  who  counted  the  stripes  on 
the  second  day  said  that  they  were  seventeen 
hundred.  The  bad  man  escaped  with  life,  but 
so  narrowly  that  his  ignorant  and  bigotted 
admirers  thought  his  recovery  miraculous, 
and  appealed  to  it  as  a proof  of  his  innocence. 
Tho  doors  of  the  prison  closed  upon  him. 
During  many  months  he  remained  ironed  in 
the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate.  It  was  said 
that  in  his  cell  he  gave  himself  up  to  melan- 
choly, and  sat  whole  days  uttering  deep 
groans,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in  England  alono 
that  these  events  excited  strong  interest.  Mil- 
lions of  Roman  Catholics,  who  knew  nothing 
of  our  institutions  or  of  our  factions,  had 
heard  that  a persecution  of  singular  barbarity 
had  raged  in  our  island  against  the  professors 
of  the  true  faith,  that  many  pious  men  had 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  that  Titus  Oates  had 
been  the  chief  murderer.  There  was,  there- 
fore, great  joy  in  distant  countries  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Divine  justice  had  over- 
taken him.  Engravings  of  him,  looking  out 
from  tho  pillory,  and  writhing  at  tho  cart’s 
tail,  were  circulated  all  over  Europe,  and  epi- 
grammatists, in  many  languages,  made  merry 
with  the  doctoral  title  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, and  remarked  that  since  his  forehead 
could  not  be  made  to  blush,  it  was  but  reason- 
able that  his  back  should  do  so.(l) 

(l)  Evelyn's  Diary, Stay  Sti,  1685 ; Eachard,iil.,7*t; 


Horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Oates 
they  did  not  equal  his  crimes.  The  old  law 
of  England,  which  had  been  suffered  to  be- 
come obsolete,  treated  the  false  witness,  who 
had  caused  death  by  means  of  perjury,  as  a 
murderer.  (1)  This  was  wise  and  righteous ; 
for  such  a witness  is,  in  truth,  the  worst  of 
murderers.  To  the  guilt  of  shedding  inno- 
cent blood  he  has  added  the  guilt  of  violating 
the  most  solemn  engagement  into  which  man 
can  enter  with  his  fellow  men,  and  of  making 
institutions  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  tho 
public  should  look  with  respect  and  confidence 
instruments  of  frightful  wrong  and  objects 
of  general  distrust.  The  pain  produced  by  an 
ordinary  assassination  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  pain  produced  by  assassination  of  w hich 
the  courts  of  justice  are  made  the  agents. 
The  mere  extinction  of  life  is  a very  small 
part  of  w hat  makes  an  execution  horrible. 
The  prolonged  mental  agony  of  the  sufferer, 
the  shame  and  misery  of  all  connected  with 
him,  the  stain  abiding  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  are  things  far  more  dread- 
ful than  death  it-olf.  In  general  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  the  father  of  a large  fa- 
mily would  rath'  r bo  bereaved  of  all  his  chil- 
dren by  accident  or  by  disease  than  lose  one 
of  them  by  the  handset  the  hangman.  Mur- 
der by  false  testimony  is  therefore  tho  most 
aggravated  species  of  murder  ; and  Oates  had 
been  guilty  of  many  such  murders.  Never- 
theless the  punishment  which  was  inflicted 
upon  him  cannot  bo  justified.  In  sentencing- 
him  to  be  stripped  of  his  ecclesiastical  habit 
an  I imprisoned  for  life,  the  judges  seem  to 
have  exceeded  their  legal  power.  They  were 
undoubtedly  competent  to  inflict  whipping, 

Burnet,  I..  837;  Ohservalor,  May  97,  1685;  Oates's 
Eisair,  89;  Tom  Brown's  Advice  to  Dr Oates.  Sonin 
interesting  circumstances  arc  mentioned  in  a broad- 
side, printed  for  A.  Brooks,  Charing  Cross,  1685.  I 
have  seen  conlemporary  French  and  Kalian  pam- 
phlets containing  Ihc  history  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion. A print  ot  Titus  in  the  pillory  was  published 
at  Milan,  with  the  follow  ing  curious  Inscription  : 
“Questo  e il  nalurale  ritratlo  di  Tito  Olei,  o vero 
OaU,  Inglese.  posfo  in  Berlina,  uno  de'  principal! 
professor!  della  religion  prolestante,  acerrimo  per- 
seeutore  de'  Catloliei,  e gran  spergiuro.”  I have  also 
seen  a Dutch  engraving  of  ids  punishment,  with 
some  LaUn  verses,  of  which  the  following  are  a spe- 
cimen : 

“ At  Doctor  (Ictus  non  tlclos  perlulil  ictus, 

A torture  dales  hand  molli  in  corporc  gralos, 
Disccret  ut  verc  seelera  ob  eommiasa  rubere.” 

The  anagram  of  his  name,  “Testis  Ova!,"  may  be 
found  on  many  prints  in  different  countries. 

(I  i Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Chapter  of  Homi- 
cide. 
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nor  had  the  law  assigned  a limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  stripes.  But  the  spirit  of  the  law 
clearly  was  that  no  misdemeanour  should  bo 
punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atro- 
cious felonies.  The  worst  felon  could  only 
be  hanged.  The  judges,  as  they  believed, 
sentenced  Oates  to  be  scourged  to  death.  That 
tho  law  was  defective  is  not  a sufilciont  ex- 
cuse ; for  defective  laws  should  bo  altered  by 
the  legislature,  and  not  strained  by  the  tri- 
bunals ; and  least  of  all  should  the  law  be 
strained  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  torture 
and  destroying  life.  That  Oates  was  a bad 
man  is  not  a sufficient  excuse ; for  the  guilty 
are  almost  always  the  first  to  suffer  those 
hardships  which  are  afterwards  used  as  prece- 
dents for  oppressing  the  innocent.  Thus  it 
was  in  tho  present  case.  Merciless  flogging 
soon  became  an  ordinary  punishment  for  po- 
litical misdemeanours  of  no  very  aggravated 
kind.  Men  were  sentenced  for  hasty  words 
spoken  against  the  government  to  pain  so  ex- 
cruciating that  they,  with  unfeigned  earnest- 
ness, begged  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  capital 
charges,  and  sent  to  tho  gallows.  Happily 
the  progress  of  this  great  evil  was  speedily 
stopped  by  the  Revolution,  and  by  that  ar- 
ticle of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  condemns  all 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 

The  villany  of  Dangerfleld  had  not,  like  that 
of  Oates,  destroyed  many  innocent  victims  ; 
for  Dangerfleld  had  not  taken  up  the  trade  of 
a witness  till  the  plot  had  been  blown  upon 
and  juries  had  become  incredulous.  (1)  He 
was  brought  to  trial,  not  for  perjury,  but  for 
the  less  heinous  offence  of  libel.  He  had, 
during  the  agitation  caused  by  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  put  forth  a narrative  containing  some 
false  and  odious  imputations  on  the  late  and 
on  the  present  king.  For  this  publication  he 
was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  sud- 
denly taken  up,  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  committed,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  bo  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  New- 
gate and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  Tho 
wretched  man  behaved  with  great  offrontery 
during  the  trial,  but,  when  he  hoard  his  doom, 

(I ) According  to  Roger  North  the  judges  decided 
Dial  Dangerlleld,  having  been  previously  convicted 
of  perjury,  wa»  incompetent  to  be  a witness  of  tlie 
plot  But  this  is  one  among  many  Instances  of  Ro- 
ger's inaccuracy.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  Lord  Castlemaine  in  June  iiuw  that,  alter 
much  altercation  between  counsel,  and  much  con- 
sultation among  ttie  judges  of  the  different  courts 
in  Westminster  Halt,  Dangerhcld  was  sworn,  and 
suffered  to  tell  his  story  : but  Uiejury  very  properly 
refused  lo  believe  Uim, 

Vol.  I. 


he  went  into  agonies  of  despair,  gave  himself 
up  for  dead,  and  chose  a text  for  his  funeral 
sermon.  His  forebodings  were  just.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  severely  as 
Oates  had  been,  but  he  had  not  Oates’s  iron 
strength  of  body  and  mind.  After  the  exe- 
cution Dangerfleld  was  put  into  a hackney 
coach  and  was  taken  back  to  prison.  As  he 
passed  tho  corner  of  Hatton  Garden,  a Tory 
gentleman  of  Gray’s  Inn,  named  Francis, 
stopped  the  carriage,  and  cried  out  with  bru- 
tal levity,  “ Well,  friond,  have  you  had  your 
heat  this  morning  ?”  The  bleeding  prisoner, 
maddened  by  the  insult,  answered  with  a curse. 
Francis  instantly  struck  him  in  the  face  with 
a cane,  which  injured  the  eye.  Dangerfleld 
was  carried  dying  into  Newgate.  This  das- 
tardly outrage  rou.,ed  the  indignation  of  the 
bystanders.  They  seizod  Francis,  and  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  tearing  him  to 
pieces.  The  appearance  of  Dangerfield’s  bo- 
dy, which  had  boon  frightfully  lacerated  by 
the  whip,  inclined  many  to  believe  that  his 
death  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  caused  by  the 
stripes  which  he  had  received.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  Chief  Justice  thought  it  con- 
venient to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Francis, 
who,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst 
guilty  only  of  aggravated  manslaughter,  was 
tried  and  executed  fur  murder.  His  dying 
speech  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments 
of  that  age.  The  savage  spirit  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  gallows  remained  with 
him  to  the  last.  Boasts  of  his  loyally  and 
abuse  of  the  Whigs  were  mingled  with  the 
parting  ejaculations  in  which  he  commended 
his  soul  to  the  Divine  mercy.  An  idle  rumour 
had  been  circulated  that  his  wife  was  in 
lovo  with  Dangerfleld,  who  was  eminently 
handsome,  and  renowned  for  gallantry.  The 
fatal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been  prompted  by 
jealousy.  The  dying  husband,  with  an  ear- 
nestness half  ridiculous,  half  pathetic,  vindi- 
cated the  lady's  character.  She  was,  he  said, 
a virtuous  woman  ; she  came  of  a loyal  stock, 
and,  if  she  had  been  inclined  lo  break  her 
marriage  vow,  would  at  least  have  selected 
a Tory  and  a churchman  for  her  paramour.(l) 

(I)  Dangcrfleld’s  trial  was  not  reported;  but  1 
have  5i 'i'll  a concise  account  of  it  in  a contemporary 
broadside.  An  abstract  of  tho  evidence  against  Fran- 
cis, and  Ilia  dying  speech,  will  be  found  in  the  Col- 
lection of  State  Trials.  See  Eacbard,  lit.,  711.  Bur- 
net's narrative  contains  more  mistakes  than  lines. 
See  also  North's  Evamen,  *56,  tlie  sketch  of  Danger- 
field's  life  in  the  Bloody  Assizes,  tlie  Observator  at 
July  W,  teas,  and  the  poem  entitled  ■'  Dangerlleld'* 
Ghost  to  Jeffreys.”  In  the  very  rare  volume  entitled 
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About  (he  same  time  a culprit,  who  bore 
Yen  little  resemblance  to  Oates  or  Dangerlicld, 
appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  No  eminent  chief  of  a party  has  ever 
passed  through  many  years  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious dissension  with  more  innocence  than 
Bichard  Baxter.  He  belonged  to  the  mildest 
and  most  temperate  section  of  the  Puritan 
body.  He  was  a young  man  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  lie  thought  that  the  right 
was  on  tho  side  of  the  Houses,  and  he  had  no 
scruple  about  acting  as  chaplain  to  a regiment 
in  the  parliamentary  army  ; but  his  clear  and 
somewhat  sceptical  understanding,  and  his 
strong  sense  of  justice,  preserved  him  from 
all  excesses.  Ho  exerted  himself  to  check  the 
fanatical  violence  of  the  soldiery.  Ho  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  had  the 
boldness  to  express,  on  many  occasions,  and 
once  won  in  Cromwell’s  presence,  love  and  re- 
verence for  the  ancient  institutions  of  thecoun- 
try.  While  the  royal  fatuity  was  in  exile.  Bax- 
ter’s life  was  chiefly  passed  at  Kidderminster 
in  the  assiduous  discharge  of  parochial  duties. 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  Restoration,  and 
was  sincerely  desirous  to  bring  about  a union 
boliveen  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
For,  with  a liberality  rare  in  hislime,  hecon- 
lideretl  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  of 
small  account  when  compared  with  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  had  never,  even 
when  prelacy  was  most  odious  to  the  ruling 
powers,  joined  in  the  outcry  against  bishops. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  tho  contending  fac- 
tions failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his 
proscribed  friends,  refused  the  mitre  of  Here- 
ford, quitted  the  parsonage  of  Kidderminster, 
and  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly  to  study. 
His  theological  writings,  though  toomodoralo 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had 
an  immense  reputation.  Zealous  churchmen 
called  him  a Roundhead,  and  many  Noncon- 
formists accused  him  of  Erastianism  and  Ar- 
minianism.  But  the  integrity  of  his  heart, 
the  purity  of  his  life,  the  vigour  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  were 
acknowledged  by  the  best  and  w isest  men  of 
every  persuasion.  His  political  opinions,  in 
spite  of  the  oppression  which  he  and  his 
brethren  had  suffered,  were  moderate.  He 

Succinct  Genealogies,  l»y  Robert  Halstead,  Lord 
Peterborough  says  Unit  liamterUcld,  with  whom  he 
had  some  inlereounw,  was  “a  young  man  who  ap- 
peared under  a decent  luiure,  a serious  behaviour, 
and  with  words  ttiat  did  nut  seem  to  proceed  from  a 
common  understanding.'' 
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was  friendly  to  that  small  party  which  was 
hated  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  He  could 
not,  he  said,  join  in  cursing  the  Trimmers, 
when  he  remembered  who  it  was  that  had 
blessed  the  peacemakers^  1) 

In  a Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  ho 
hod  complained,  with  sotue  bitterness,  of  the 
persecution  which  the  dissenters  suffered. 
That  men  who,  for  not  using  the  Prayer  Book, 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped 
of  their  property,  and  locked  up  in  dungeons, 
should  dare  to  utter  a murmur,  was  then 
thought  a high  crime  against  the  state  and 
the  church.  Roger  Lestrange,  the  champion 
of  the  government  and  the  oraclo  of  the  cler- 
gy', sounded  the  note  of  war  in  the  Observa- 
tor.  An  information  was  tiled.  Baxter  beg- 
ged that  he  might  bo  allowed  some  time  to 
prepare  for  his  defence.  It  was  on  the  day  on 
which  Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yanl  that 
the  i'lustrious  chief  of  the  Puritans,  oppressed 
by  age  and  inlirmitics,  came  to  Westminster 
Hall  lo  make  this  request.  Jeffreys  burst  in- 
to a storm  of  rage.  “ Not  a minute,”  he 
cried,  “ to  save  his  life.  1 can  deal  with 
saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.  There  stands 
Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory,  and.  if  Bax- 
ter stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest 
rogues  in  tho  kingdom  would  stand  together.” 
When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a 
crowd  of  those  who  loved  and  honoured  Bax- 
ter tilled  the  court.  At  his  side  stood  Doctor 
William  Bates,  oue  of  tho  most  eminent  of  the 
Nonconformist  divines.  Two  Whig  barris- 
ters of  great  note.  Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  ap- 
peared for  the  defendant.  Pollexfen  had  scarce 
begun  his  address  to  the  jury,  when  the  Chief 
Justice  broke  forth.  “ Pollexfen,  I know  you 
well.  I will  set  a mark  on  you.  You  are  the 
patron  of  the  faction.  This  is  on  old  rogue, 
a schisinatical  knave,  a hypocritical  villain. 
He  hates  the  liturgy.  He  would  have  nothing 
but  long-winded  cant  without  book and  then 
his  lordship  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in 
imitation  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  Baxter’s 
style  of  praying,  “ Lord,  we  are  thy  people,  thy 
peculiar  people,  thy  dear  people.”  Pollexfen 
gently  reminded  the  court  that  his  late  majesty 
had  thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a bishopric. 
“ And  what  ailed  the  old  blockhead  then,” 
cried  Jeffreys,  “ that  ho  did  not  take  it  ?” 
His  fury  now  rose  almost  to  madness.  He 
called  Baxter  a dog,  and  swore  that  it  would 

Baxter's  preface  to  Sir  Uatlhew  Hale's  Judg- 
ment of  Uie  Nature  of  True  R dig  too,  teal. 
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bo  no  more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a villain 
through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than 
his  leader.  “ You  are  in  all  these  dirty 
causes,  Mr.  Wallop,”  said  the  judge.  “ Gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  assist  such  factious  knaves.”  The  advo- 
cate made  another  attempt  to  obtain  a hear- 
ing, but  to  no  purpose.  “If  you  do  not 
know  your  duty,”  said  Jeffreys,  “ 1 will  teach 
it  you.” 

Wallop  sale  down;  andRaxter  himself  at- 
tempted to  put  in  a word.  But  the  Chief 
Justice  drowned  all  expostulation  in  a torrent 
of  ribaldry  and  invective,  mingled  with  scraps 
of  Hudibras.  “ My  lord.”  said  the  old  man, 
“ l have  been  much  blamed  by  dissenters  for 
speaking  respectfully  of  bishops."  “ Baxter 
for  bishops  1”  cried  the  judge,  “ that's  a merry 
conceit  indeed.  I know  what  you  mean  by 
bishops,  rascals  like  yourself,  Kidderminster 
bishops,  factious  snivelling  Presbyterians !” 
Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again 
Jeffreys  bellowed,  “ Richard,  Richard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  ? 
Bichard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast 
written  books  enough  to  load  a cart,  and  every 
book  as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I'll  look  after 
thee.  I seo  a great  many  of  your  brother- 
hood wailiog  to  know  what  will  befall  their 
mighty  Don.  And  there,”  he  continued,  fix- 
ing his  savage  eye  on  Bates,  “ there  is  a 
doctor  of  the  party  at  yoar  elbow.  But,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I will  crush  you 
all  1” 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  tho 
junior  counsel  for  the  defence  made  a last 
effort,  and  undertook  to  show  that  the  words 
of  which  complaint  was  made  would  not  bear 
the  construction  put  on  them  by  the  infor- 
mation. With  this  view  ho  began  to  read 
the  context.  In  a moment  he  was  roared 
down.  “You  shan’t  turn  the  court  into  a 
conventicle  I”  The  noise  of  weeping  was 
heard  from  some  of  those  who  surrounded 
Baxter.  “ Snivelling  calves  1”  said  the  judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  attendance, 
and  among  them  were  several  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church.  But  tho  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  hear  nothing.  “ Does  your  lord- 
ship  think,”  said  Baxter,  “ that  any  jury  will 
convict  a man  on  such  a trial  as  this  ?”  “ I 
warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,  ” said  Jeffreys. 
“ Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that.”  Jef- 
freys was  right.  Tho  sheriffs  were  the  tools 
of  the  government.  The  juries,  selected  by 


the  sheriffs  from  among  the  fiercest  zealots  of 
the  Tory  party,  conferred  for  a moment,  and 
returned  a verdict  of  guilty.  “ My  lord,” 
said  Baxter,  as  he  left  the  court,  “ there  was 
once  a Chief  Justice  who  would  have  treated 
mo  very  differently.”  Ho  alluded  to  his  learn- 
ed and  virtuous  friend  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
“ There  is  not  an  honest  man  in  England,” 
answered  Jeffreys,  “ but  looks  on  thee  as  a 
knave.”  (1) 

The  sentence  was.  tor  those  times,  a lenient 
one.  What  passed  in  conference  among  the 
judges  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  was 
believed  among  the  nonconformists,  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  (hot  the  Chief  Justice  was 
overruled  by  his  three  brethren,  lie  pro- 
posed, it  is  said,  that  Baxter  should  be  whip- 
ped through  London  at  the  cart’s  tail.  The 
majority  thought  that  an  eminent  divine  who, 
a quarter  of  a century  before,  had  been  offer- 
ed a mitre,  and  who  was  now  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  would  bo  sufficiently  punished  for 
a few  sharp  words  w ith  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. (2) 

Tho  manner  in  which  Baxter  was  treated 
by  a judge  who  wa<  a member  of  the  cabinet 
and  a favourite  of  the  sovereign  indicated,  in 
a manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  feeling  with 
which  the  government  at  this  time  regarded 
the  Protestant  nonconformists.  But  already 
that  feeling  had  been  indicated  by  still  strong- 
er and  more  terrible  signs.  The  parliament 
of  Scotland  had  met.  James  had  purposely 
hastened  the  sessiun  of  this  body,  and  had 
postponed  the  session  of  the  English  houses, 
in  the  hope  that  the  example  set  at  Edinburgh 
would  produce  a good  effect  at  Westminster. 
For  the  legislature  of  his  northern  kingdom 
was  as  obsequious  as  those  provincial  estates 
which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  still  suffered  to 
play  at  some  of  their  ancient  functions  in 
Britanny  and  Burgundy.  None  but  an  Epis- 
copalian could  sit  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
or  could  even  vote  for  a member ; and  in 
Scotland  an  Episcopalian  was  always  a Tory. 
From  an  assembly  thus  constituted  little  op- 
position to  the  royal  wishes  was  to  be  appre- 
hended ; and  even  (he  assembly  thus  consti- 
tuted could  pass  no  law  which  had  not  been 
previously  approved  by  a committee  of  cour- 
tiers. 

(t)  See  the  Ohservalor  of  February  25,  toss,  the 
Information  in  the  Collection  of  Slate  Trials,  tha 
account  of  what  passed  in  court  alven  by  Cal.nny, 
Life  of  Baxter,  chap.  siv..  and  the  very  curious  ex- 
trarts  from  the  Baxter  MSS.  tn  tho  Lilt,  by  Ortne, 
published  in  tsao. 

(1;  Baxter  MS.,  cited  by  Ormc. 
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All  that  the  government  asked  was  readily 
granted.  In  a financial  point  of  view,  in- 
deed, the  liberality  of  the  Scottish  estates  was 
of  little  consequence.  They  gave,  however, 
what  their  scanty  means  permitted.  They 
annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  the  du- 
ties granted  to  the  late  king,  and  which  in 
his  lime  hail  tanm  estimated  at  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a-vear.  They  also  settled  on 
James  for  life  an  additional  annual  income 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
Scots, equivalent  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  whole  sum  w hich  they  were 
able  to  bestow  was  about  sixty  thousand 
a-ycar,  little,  more  than  what  was  poured 
into  the  English  exchequer  every  fort- 
night. (1) 

Having  little  money  to  give,  tho  Estates 
supplied  the  defect  by  loyal  protestations  and 
barbarous  statutes.  The  king,  in  a letter 
which  was  read  to  them  at  the  opening  of 
their  session,  called  on  them  in  vehement 
language  to  provide  new  penal  laws  against 
the  refractory  Presbyterians,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  business  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  propose  such  laws  in  per- 
son from  the  throne.  His  commands  were 
obeyed.  A statute  framed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  was  promptly  passed,  which 
stands  forth,  even  among  the  statutes  of  that 
unhappy  country  at  that  unhappy  period,  pre- 
eminent in  atrocity.  It  was  enacted  in  a few 
but  emphatic  words,  that  whoever  should 
preach  in  a conventicle  under  a roof,  or  should 
attend,  either  as  preacher  or  hearer,  a con- 
venticle in  the  open  air,  should  be  punished 
with  death  and  confiscation  of  property.  '2) 

This  law,  passed  at  the  king's  instance  by 
an  assembly  devoted  to  his  will,  deserves  es- 
pecial notice.  For  he  has  been  frequently 
represented  by  ignorant  writers  as  a prince 
rash,  indeed,  and  injudicious  in  his  choice  of 
means,  but  intent  on  one  of  the  noblest  ends 
which  a ruler  can  pursue,  the  establishment 
of  entire  religious  liberty.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  some  portions  of  his  life,  when  de- 
tached from  tho  rest  and  superlicially  con- 
sidered. seem  to  warrant  this  favourable  view 
of  his  character. 

While  a subject  ho  had  been,  during  many 
years,  a persecuted  man  ; and  persecution  had 
produced  its  usual  effect  on  him.  His  mind, 

(I)  Act.  Part.  Cur.  II.,  March  29,  1661;  Jac.  VII., 
April  28, 1685,  and  May  13.  1685. 

12)  Act.  Pari.  Jac.  VII.,  May  8,  1685;  Olmervator, 
June  20.  1685.  Leatrange  evidently  wished  to  see 
the  precedent  follow  ed  in  England. 
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dull  and  narrow  as  it  was.  had  profited  under 
that  sharp  discipline.  While  he  was  exclud- 
ed from  the  court,  from  the  admiralty,  and 
from  the  council,  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
also  excluded  from  the  throne,  only  because 
he  could  not  help  believing  in  transubstanti- 
ationand  in  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Romo, 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  doctrines 
of  toleration  that  he  left  Milton  and  Locke 
behind.  What,  he  often  said,  could  be  more 
unjust,  than  to  visit  speculations  with  penal- 
ties which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  acts? 
What  more  impolitic  than  to  reject  the  ser- 
vices of  go  >d  soldiers,  seamen,  lawyers,  di- 
plomatists, financiers,  because  they  hold  un- 
sound opinions  about  the  number  of  the  sa- 
craments or  the  pluriprespnce  of  saints?  He 
learned  by  rote  the  commonplaces  which  all 
sects  repeat  so  fluently  when  they  aro  endur- 
ing oppression,  and  forget  so  easily  when 
they  are  able  to  retaliate  it.  Indeed  he  re- 
hearsed his  lesson  so  well,  that  those  who 
chanced  to  hear  him  on  this  subject  gave  him 
credit  for  much  more  sense  and  much  rea- 
dier elocution  than  he  really  possessed.  His 
professions  imposed  on  some  charitable  per- 
sons, and  perhaps  imposed  on  himself.  But 
his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  conscience  ended 
with  the  predominance  of  the  Whig  parly. 
When  fortune  changed,  when  ho  was  no 
longer  afraid  that  others  would  persecute 
him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  perse- 
cute others,  his  real  propensities  began  to 
show  themselves.  He  haled  tho  Puritan  sects 
with  a manifold  hatred,  theological  and  po- 
litical, hereditary  and  personal.  He  regard- 
ed them  as  the  foes  of  Heaven,  os  the  foes  of 
all  legitimate  authority  in  church  and  state, 
as  his  great  grandmother’s  foes  and  his 
grandfather’s,  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s, 
his  brother’s  and  his  own.  He,  who  had 
complained  so  lloudly  of  the  laws  against 
Papists,  now  declared  himself  unable  to 
conceive  how  men  could  have  the  impu- 
dence to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
the  Puritans.  (1)  He.  whose  favourite  theme 
had  been  the  injustice  of  requiring  civil 
functionaries  to  take  religious  tests,  establish- 
ed in  Scotland,  when  he  resided  there  as  Vice- 
roy. the  most  rigorous  religious  test  that  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  empire.  (2)  He,  who 
had  expressed  just  indignation  when  the 
priests  of  his  own  faith  were  hanged  and  quar- 
tered,amused  himself  with  hearing  Covenanl- 

fl)  His  own  wonU  reported  by  himself.  Clarke's 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  i.,  656;  Orta.  Mem. 

(2)  Act,  Part.  Car.  It.,  August  31. 1681. 
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ers  shriek  and  seeing  them  writhe  while  their 
knees  were  bcatent  flat  in  the  boots.  (1)  In 
this  inoodhe  became  king,  and  ho  immediate- 
ly demanded  and  obtained  from  the  obsequi- 
ous Estates  of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge 
of  their  loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law  that 
has  ever  in  our  islands  been  enacted  against 
Protestant  nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  in  perfect  harmony.  The  fiery 
persecution  which  had  raged  when  he  ruled 
Scotland  as  vicegerent,  waxed  hotter  than  ever 
from  the  day  on  which  ho  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were 
most  numerous  were  given  up  to  the  licence  of 
the  army.  With  the  army  was  mingled  a mili- 
tia, composed  of  the  most  violent  and  profligate 
of  those  who  called  themselves  Episcopalians. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which  oppressed 
and  wasted  these  unhappy  districts  were  the 
dragoons  commanded  by  James  Graham  of 
Claverhouse.  The  story  ran  that  these  wicked 
men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the 
names  of  devils  and  damned  souls.  (2)  The 
chief  of  this  Tophel  on  earth,  a soldier  ol  dis- 
tinguished courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a name  which, 
wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  tho 
foce  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a pecu- 
liar energy  of  haired.  To  recapitulate  all  the 
crimes  by  which  this  man,  and  men  like  him, 
goaded  the  peasantry  of  (he  Western  Lowlands 
into  madness,  would  be  an  endless  task.  A 
few  instances  must  suffice ; an  I all  those  in- 
stances shall  be  taken  from  the  history  of  a 
single  fortnight,  that  very  fortnight  in  which 
the  Scottish  parliament,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  James,  enacted  a new  law  of  unprecedented 
severity  against  dissenters. 

John  Brown,  a poor  carrier  of  Lanarkshire, 
was,  for  his  singular  piety,  commonly  called 
the  Christian  carrier.  Many  years  later, 
when  Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity,  and 
religious  freedom,  old  men,  who  remembered 
the  evil  days,  described  him  ,.s  one  ver-od  in 
divine  things,  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peace- 
able that  tho  tyrants  co  ild  lin  t no  offence 
in  him  except  that  he  ab-»  nlel  himself  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  I-  pis  opalians.  On 
tho  first  of  May  ho  was  catting  turf,  when  he 

ft)  Burnet,  i.,  583;  Wodrow,  lit.,  v.  2.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Aria  ofUie  Scottish  Privy  Council  during 
almost  the  whole  administmUoiiofthc  Duke  of  Vork 
arc  wanting. 

(S)  Wodrow,  111.,  ix.,  6. 


was  seized  by  Claverhouse’s  dragoons,  rapidly 
examined,  convicted  of  nonconformity,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  It  is  said  that,  even 
among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  , 
executioner.  For  the  wife  of  the  poor  man 
was  present.  She  led  one  little  child  by  tho 
hand  ; it  was  easy  to  3ee  that  she  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  another;  and  even  those  wild 
and  hardhearted  men,  who  nicknamed  one 
another  Beelzebub  and  Apollyon,  shrank  from 
the  great  wickedness  of  butchering  her  hus- 
band before  her  face.  The  prisoner  mean- 
while, raised  above  himself  by  the  near  pro- 
spect of  eternity,  prayed  loud  and  fervently 
as  one  inspired,  till  Claverhouse,  in  a fury, 
shot  him  dead.  It  was  reported  by  credible 
witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in  her 
agony,  “ Well,  sir,  well ; the  day  of  reckon- 
ing will  come  and  that  the  murderer  re- 
plied, “ To  man  I can  answer  for  what  I have 
done;  and  as  for  God.  1 will  lake  him  into 
mine  own  hand.”  Vet  it  was  rumoured  that 
even  on  his  seared  conscience  and  adaman- 
tine heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of  his  vic- 
tim made  an  impression  which  was  never 
effaced,  (f) 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter 
Gillies  and  John  Bryce,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire 
by  a military  tribunal  consisting  of  fifteen 
soldiers.  Tho  indictment  is  still  extant.  The 
prisoners  were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same  per- 
nicious doctrines  which  had  impelled  others 
to  rebel,  and  with  wanting  only  opportunity 
to  act  upon  those  doctrines.  The  proceeding 
was  summary.  In  a few  hours  the  two  cul- 
prits were  convicted,  hanged,  and  flung  to- 
gether into  a hole  under  the  gallows.  (2) 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  signalised  by 
more  than  one  great  crime.  Some  rigid 
Calvinists  hud  from  tho  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion drawn  the  consequence  that  to  pray  for 
any  person  who  had  been  predestined  to  per- 
dition was  an  act  of  mutiny  agnipst  the  eter- 
nal decrees  of  the  supreme  Being.  Threo 
poor  labouring  men,  deeply  imbued  with  this 

(I  j Woilrow,  111 , is.,  a The  editor  of  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Burnet  attempts  to  excuse  this  act  by  al- 
leging that  Claverhouse  was  then  employed  to  inter- 
cept all  communication  between  Argy  ll1  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  l>y  supposing  Unit  John  Brown  may 
hare  hern  detected  in  conveying  intelligence  be- 
tween the  rebel  camps.  Unfortunately  for  this  hy- 
pothesis John  Brown  was  shot  on  the  first  of  May, 
when  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were  In  Holland, 
and  when  there  was  no  insurrection  in  any  part  of 
our  Island. 

2)  Wodrow,  111.,  ix.,  6. 
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nnamiable  divinity,  were  arrested  by  an  offi- 
cer in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  They 
were  asked  whether  they  would  pray  for  King 
James  the  Seventh.  They  refused  to  do  so 
except  under  the  condition  that  he  was  one  of 
tho  elect.  A flic  of  musketeers  was  drawn 
out.  The  prisoners  knelt  down ; they  were 
blindfolded  ; and,  within  an  hour  after  they 
had  been  stopped,  their  blood  was  lapped  up 
by  the  dogs.  (1) 

While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  act 
not  less  horrible  was  perpetrated  in  Eskdale. 
One  of  the  proscribed  Covenanters,  overcome 
by  sickness,  had  found  shelter  in  the  house 
of  a respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there. 
The  corpse  was  discovered  by  tho  laird  of 
Westcrhall,  a petty  tyrant,  who  had,  in  the 
days  of  the  Covenant,  professed  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  had, 
sinco  tho  Restoration,  purchased  the  favour  of 
the  government  by  apostasy,  and  who  felt 
towards  the  parly  which  be  had  deserted  the 
implacablo  hatred  of  an  apostate.  This  man 
puUed  down  the  house  of  the  poor  woman, 
carried  away  her  furniture,  and,  leaving  her 
and  her  younger  children  to  wander  in  tho 
fields,  dragged  her  son  Andrew,  who  was  still 
a lad,  before  Claverhouse,  who  happened  to 
be  marching  through  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Claverhouse  was  just  then  strangely 
lenient.  Some  thought  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  himself  since  the  death  of  the  Christian 
carrier,  ten  days  before.  But  YVesterhall  was 
eager  to  signalise  his  loyalty,  and  extorted  a 
sullen  consent.  The  guns  were  loaded,  and 
the  youth  was  told  to  pull  his  bonnet  over  his 
face.  He  refused,  and  stood  confronting  his 
murderers  with  the  Bible  in  Itis  hand.  “ I 
can  kink  you  in  the  face,”  he  said ; “ I have 
done  nothing  of  w hich  1 need  be  ashamed. 
But  how  will  you  look  io  that  day  when  you 
shall  bo  judged  by  what  Is  written  in  this 
book?”  He  fell  dead,  and  was  buried  in  the 
moor.  (21 

On  the  same  day  two  women,  Margaret 
Madnchlan  and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former 
an  aged  widow,  (he  Iattera  maiden  of  eighteen, 
suffered  death  for  their  religion  in  Wigton- 
sitire.  They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they 
would  consent  to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surgent Covenanters,  and  to  attend  the  Epis- 
copal worship.  They  refused,  and  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  drowned.  They  were  carried 
to  a spot  w hich  the  Solway  overflows  twice  a- 

(I)  Wodrow.  111.,  iv.  6 

(a.  Ibid.  Cloud  of  Witnesses . 


day,  and  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand, 
between  high  and  low  water  mark.  The  wider 
sufferer  was  placed  near  to  the  advancing 
flood,  in  the  hope  that  her  last  agonies  might 
terrify  the  younger  into  submission.  The 
sight  was  dreadful.  But  the  courage  of  the 
survivor  was  sustained  by  an  enthusiasm  as 
lofty  as  any  that  is  recorded  in  martyrotogy. 
She  saw  the  sea  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  but 
gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She  prayed  and  sang 
verses  of  psalms  till  the  waves  choked  her 
voice.  When  she  had  lasted  the  bitterness  of 
death  she  was,  by  a cruel  mercy,  unbound 
and  restored  to  life.  When  sho  came  to  her- 
self, pitying  friends  and  neighbours  implored 
her  to  yield.  “ Dear  Margaret,  only  say,  God 
save  the  King  l”  The  poor  girl,  true  to  her 
stern  theology,  gasped  out,  “ May  God  save 
him,  if  it  be  God's  will !”  Iler  friends  crowd- 
ed round  the  presiding  oflicer.  “She  has 
said  it ; indeed,  sir,  she  has  said  it.”  “ Will 
she  take  the  abjuration  f'  he  demanded. 
“ Never !”  sho  exclaimed.  “ I am  Christ’s; 
let  me  go  1”  And  the  waters  closed  over  her 
for  the  last  time.  (1) 

Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prince 
whom  ignorant  men  have  represented  as  a 
friend  of  religious  liberty,  whose  misfortune 
it  was  to  be  too  wise  and  too  good  for  the 
ago  in  which  he  lived.  Nay,  even  those  laws 
which  authorised  him  to  govern  thus  were  in 
his  judgment  reprehensibly  lenient.  While 
his  ofllcers  were  committing  the  murders 
which  have  just  been  related,  ho  was  urging 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  pass  a new  act 
compared  with  which  all  former  acts  might 
bo  called  merciful. 

In  England  his  autliority,  though  great, 
was  circumscribed  by  ancient  and  noble  laws 
which  even  the  Tories  would  not  patiently 
havo  seen  him  infringe.  Here  he  could  not 
hurry  dissenters  beforo  military  tribunals,  or 
enjoy  at  council  the  luxury  of  seeing  them 
swoon  in  the  boots.  Here  he  could  not  drown 
young  girls  for  refusing  to  tako  the  abjura- 
tion, or  shoot  poor  countrymen  for  doubling 
whether  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  Yet  even 
in  England  ho  continued  to  persecute  the 

CD  Wodrow,  III.,  lx.,  g.  The  epitaph  of  Margaret 
Wilson,  In  the  churchyard  at  Wigton.  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Cloud  or  Witnesses : 

“Murdered  for  owning  Christ  supreme 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  no  more  crime. 

But  tier  not  ow  ning  Prelacy, 

And  not  abjuring  Presbytery, 

Within  the  sea,  tied  to  a slake. 

Site  suffered  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake." 
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Puritans  as  fur  as  his  power  extended,  till 
events  which  will  hereafter  be  related  in- 
duced him  to  form  the  design  of  uniting 
Puritans  and  Papists  in  a coalition  for  the 
humiliation  and  spoliation  of  the  Established 
Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  dissenters  indeed  he, 
evon  at  this  early  period  of  his  reign,  re- 
garded with  some  tenderness,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  llis  partiality  for  thut  singular  fra- 
ternity cannot  be  attributed  to  religious  sym- 
pathy ; for,  of  all  who  acknowledge  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Jesus,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Quaker  differ  most  widely.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  this  very  circum- 
stance constituted  a tic  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Quaker ; yet  such  was  really 
the  case.  For  they  deviated  in  opposite  di- 
rections so  lar  front  w hat  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  regarded  as  right  that  even  liberal 
men  generally  considered  them  both  as  lying 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  largest  toleration. 
Thus  the  two  extreme  sects,  precisely  because 
they  were  extreme  sects,  had  a common  in- 
terest distinct  from  the  interest  of  the  inter- 
mediate sects.  The  Quakers  were  also  guil  - 
less  of  all  offeuco  against  Janies  and  his 
house.  They  had  not  been  in  existence  as  a 
community  till  the  war  between  his  father 
and  the  Long  Parliament  was  draw  ing  tow  ards 
a close.  They  had  been  cruelly  persecuted 
by  some  of  the  revolutionary  governments. 
They  had,  since  the  Restoration,  in  spite  of 
much  ill  usage,  submitted  themselves  meekly 
to  the  Royal  authority.  For  they  had,  though 
reasoning  on  premises  which  the  Anglican 
divines  regarded  as  heterodox,  arrived,  hko 
t the  Anglican  divines,  at  tho  conclusion,  that 
no  excess  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a princo 
can  justify  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  a 
subject.  No  libel  on  the  government  had 
ever  been  traced  to  a Quaker,  fl)  In  no 
conspiracy  against  the  government  had  a 
Quaker  been  implicated.  The  society  had 
not  joined  in  tho  clamour  for  tho  F.xclusion 
Bill,  and  had  solemnly  condemned  tho  Rye 
House  plot  as  a hellish  design  and  a work  of 
the  devil.  (2)  Indeed,  tho  Friends  then  look 
very  little  part  in  civil  contentions  ; for  they 
wore  not,  as  now,  congregated  in  large  towns, 
but  were  generally  ongaged  in  agriculture,  a 
pursuit  from  which  they  have  been  gradually 
driven  by  the  vexations  consequent  on  their 
strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe.  They 

(f)  See  tlie  letter  to  King  Charles  II.  prefixed  to 
Barclay's  Apology. 

(S)  Scwel's  History  of  the  Quakers,  book  x. 


were,  therefore,  for  removed  from  the  scene 
of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in  do- 
mestic privacy,  avoided  on  principle  all  po- 
litical conversation.  For  such  conversation 
was,  in  thoir  Opinion,  unfavourable  to  their 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb 
the  austere  composure  of  their  deportment. 
The  yearly  meetings  of  that  age  repeatedly 
admonished  the  brethren  not  to  hold  discourse 
touching  affairs  of  state.  (1)  Even  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living  those  grave 
elders  who  retained  the  habits  of  an  earlier 
generation  systematically  discouraged  such 
worldly  talk.  (2)  It  was  natural  that  James 
should  make  a wide  distinction  between  this 
harmless  race  and  those  fierce  and  restless 
sects  which  considered  resistance  to  tyranny 
as  a Christian  duty,  which  had,  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Holland,  made  war  on 
legitimate  princes,  and  which  had,  during 
four  generations,  borne  peculiar  enmity  to  the 
House  of  Stuart. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  grant  largo  relief  to  tho  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  to  the  Quaker  without  mitigating 
the  sufferings  of  the  Puritan  sects.  A law 
which  was  then  in  force  imposed  severe  pe- 
nalties on  every  person  who  refused  to  lake 
the  oath  of  supremacy  when  required  to  do 
so.  This  law  did  not  affect  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  nr  baptists ; for  they  were  all 
ready  to  call  God  to  witness  that  they  re- 
nounced all  spiritual  connection  with  foreign 
prelates  and  potentates.  But  tho  Roman  Ca- 
tholic w ould  uot  swear  that  the  Pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the  Quaker 
would  not  swear  to  anything.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  Roman  Catholic  nor  the 
Quaker  was  touched  by  the  Five  Mile  Act, 
which,  of  all  the  laws  in  the  Statute  Rook, 
was  perhaps  the  most  annoying  to  the  Puritan 
nonconformists.  (3) 

The  Quakers  had  a powerful  and  zealous 
advocate  at  court.  Though,  as  a class,  they 

(I  Minute*  of  Yearly  Meeting,  1889,  (090. 

(3 1 Clarkson  on  Quakerism;  Peculiar  Customs, 
chapter  v. 

fs  A tier  this  passage  was  written.  I found,  in  the 
British  Museum,  a manuscript  iHarl.  M9.  7506)  en- 
tiUi'il.  “ An  Account  of  tho  Seizures,  Sequestrations, 
great  Spoil  and  Havock  made  upon  the  Estates  of 
tin:  several  Protestant  Dissenters  called  Quakers, 
upon  Prosecution  of  old  Statutes  made  against  Pa- 
pist and  Popish  Recusants."  The  manuscript  is 
marked  as  haring  belonged  to  James,  and  appears 
to  have  been  given  by  his  confidential  servant.  Co- 
lonel Graham,  to  Lord  Oxford.  This  cinumstanc® 
appears  to  me  to  contlrm  the  view  which  t have 
taken  of  the  king’s  conduct  towards  the  Quakers. 
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mixed  little  with  the  world,  and  shunned  po- 
litics as  a pursuit  dangerous  to  their  spiritual 
interests,  one  of  them,  widely  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  station  and  fortune,  lived  in 
the  highest  circles,  and  had  constant  access 
to  the  royal  ear.  This  was  the  celebrated 
William  Penn.  His  father  had  held  great 
naval  commands,  had  been  a commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty,  had  sate  in  parliament,  had 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  had 
been  encouraged  to  expect  a peerage.  The 
son  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  been 
designed  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  had, 
while  still  young,  injured  his  prospects  and 
disgusted  his  friends  by  joining  what  was  then 
generally  considered  as  a gang  of  crazy  he- 
retics. He  had  been  sent  sometimes  io  the 
Tower,  and  sometimes  to  Newgate.  He  had 
been  tried  at  Ihe  Old  Bailey  for  preaching  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  After  a time,  however, 
he  had  been  reconciled  to  his  family,  and  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  such  powerful  protec- 
tion that,  while  all  the  gaols  of  England  were 
filled  with  his  brethren,  he  was  permitted, 
during  many  years,  to  profess  his  opinions 
without  molestation.  Towards  tho  close  of  the 
late  reign  he  had  obtained,  in  satisfaction  of 
an  old  debt  due  to  him  from  tho  crown,  tho 
grant  of  an  immense  region  in  North  Ame- 
rica. In  this  tract,  then  peopled  only  by  In- 
dian hunters,  he  invited  his  persecuted  friends 
to  settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its  infancy 
when  James  mounted  tho  throne. 

Between  Janies  and  Penn  there  had  long 
been  a familiar  acquaintance.  The  quakcr 
now  became  a courtier,  and  almost  a fa- 
vourite. He  was  every  day  summoned  from 
the  gallery  into  the  closet,  and  sometimes 
had  long  audiences  while  peers  were  kept 
waiting  in  the  antechambers.  It  was  noised 
abroad  that  he  had  more  real  power  to  help 
and  hurl  than  many  nobles  who  filled  high 
offices.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers 
and  suppliants,  llis  house  at  Kensington  was 
sometimes  thronged,  at  bis  hour  of  rising,  by 
more  than  tw  o hundred  suitors.  Ho  paid  dear, 
however,  for  this  seeming  prosperity.  Even 
his  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and  re- 
quited his  services  with  obloquy.  He  was 
loudlyaccused  ofbeing  a Papist,  nay,  a Jesuit. 
Some  affirmed  that  he  had  been  educated  at 
St.  Outer,  and  others,  that  lie  had  been  or- 
dained at  Home.  These  calumnies,  indeed, 
could  find  credit  only  with  the  undiscerning 
multitude  ; but  with  these  calumnies  were 
mingled  accusations  much  belter  founded.  (1) 

01  Pcnn'r  visits  to  Whitehall,  and  levees  at  Ken- 


To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  Penn 
is  a task  which  requires  some  courage ; for 
he  is  rather  a mythical  than  a historical  per- 
son. Rival  nations  and  hostile  sects  havo 
agreed  in  canonizing  him.  England  is  proud 
of  his  name.  A great  commonwealth  beyond 
the  Atlantic  regards  him  with  a reverence 
similar  to  that  which  tho  Athenians  felt  for 
Theseus,  and  the  Romans  for  Quirinus.  The 
respectable  society  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber honours  him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men 
of  other  persuasions  he  is  generally  regarded 
as  a bright  pattern  of  Christian  virtue.  Mean- 
while admirers  of  a very  diUerent  sort  have 
sounded  his  praises.  The  French  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  pardoned  what  they 
regarded  as  his  superstitious  fancies  in  con- 
sideration of  his  contempt  for  priests,  and  of 
his  cosmopolitan  benevolence,  impartially  ex- 
tended to  all  races  and  to  all  creeds.  His 
name  his  thus  become,  throughout  all  civi- 
lised countries,  a synomyme  for  probity  and 
philanthropy. 

Nor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether  un- 
merited. Penn  was  without  doubt  a man  of 
eminent  virtues.  He  had  a strong  sense  of 
religious  duty  and  a fervent  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two 
points  of  high  importance  he  had  notions 
more  correct  than  were,  in  his  day,  common 
even  among  men  of  enlarged  minds  ; and,  as 
the  proprietor  and  legislator  of  a province 
which,  being  almost  uninhabited  when  it 
came  into  his  possession,  afforded  a clear 
field  for  moral  experiments,  he  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  being  able  to  carry  his  theo- 
ries into  practice  without  any  compromise, 
and  yet  without  any  shock  to  existing  institu- 
tions. He  will  always  bo  mentioned  with  ho- 
nour as  a founder  of  a colony,  who  did  not, 
in  his  dealings  with  a savage  people,  abuse 
tho  strength  derived  from  civilisation,  and  as 
a lawgiver  who,  in  an  age  of  persecution, 
made  religious  liberty  the  corner  stone  of  a 

singlon,  arc  described  with  great  vivacity,  though 
in  very  bad  Latin,  by  Gerard  Croese.  “Suinebal," 
he  says,  “rex  wpe  seeretum,  »on  horarium,  vero 
liorarum  plurium,  in  quo  de  variis  rebus  cum  Penrio 
serio  sermonem  conferehal,  el  interim  difTerebat 
audire  prsecipuonim  nohiliuiu  ordinem,  qui  hoe  in- 
terim spatio  in  procu’lotie,  in  proximo,  regem  con- 
ventum  pneslo  eranl."  Of  the  crowd  of  suitors  at 
Penn's  house,  Croese  says,  “ Villi  quandoque  dc  hoc 
genere  liomhmm  nun  minus  bis  centum."  liis  evi- 
dence as  io  tlie  feeling  w ith  which  Penn  w as  regard- 
ed by  his  brethren  is  clear  and  full  “Eliani  Qua- 
keri  Pennum  non  amplius,  ut  ante,  ita  amahant  ac 
magnifaciehant,  quidain  aversahanturac  fugichant.'* 
— Historia  Ouakrriana,  Uh.  it.,  1695. 
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polity.  But  his  writings  and  his  life  furnish 
abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  a man  of 
strong  sense.  lie  had  no  skill  in  reading  the 
characters  of  others.  His  confidence  in  per- 
sons less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him  into 
great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm 
for  one  great  principle  sometimes  impelled 
him  to  violate  other  great  principles  which  he 
ought  to  have  held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  rec- 
titude altogether  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splendid 
and  polite  but  deeply  corrupted  society  with 
which  he  now  mingled.  The  whole  court  was 
in  a ferment  with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and 
.intrigues  of  ambition.  Thetrafiic  in  honours, 
places,  and  pardons  was  incessant.  It  was 
natural  that  a man  who  was  daily  seen  at  the 
palace,  and  who  was  known  to  have  free  ac- 
cess to  majesty,  should  be  frequ  ntly  impor- 
tuned to  use  his  influence  for  purposes  which 
a rigid  morality  must  condemn.  The  inte- 
grity of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against  obloquy 
and  persecution.  But  now,  attacked  by  royal 
smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the  in- 
sinuating eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of 
veteran  diplomatists  and  courtiers,  his  reso- 
lution began  to  give  way.  Titles  and  phrases 
against  w hich  he  had  often  borne  his  testi- 
mony dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips  and 
his  pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  wor>ethan  such  compliances 
with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Unhappily  it 
cannot  be  concealed  that  he  bore  a chief  part 
in  some  transactions  condemned,  not  merely 
by  the  rigid  code  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  by  the  general  sense  of  ail  ho- 
nest men.  He  afterwards  solemnly  protested 
that  his  hands  w ere  pure  from  illicit  gain,  and 
that  he  had  never  received  any  gratuity  from 
those  whom  he  had  obliged,  though  he  might 
easily,  while  his  influence  at  court  lasted, 
have  made  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  (1)  To  this  assertion  full  credit  is 
due.  But  bribes  may  be  offered  to  vanity  as 
well  as  to  cupidity ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled  into  bearing  a 
part  in  some  unjustifiable  transactions  of 
which  others  enjoyed  the  profits. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  credit 
was  highly  commendable.  He  strongly  re- 
presented the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  to  the 
new  king,  who  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was 
possible  to  grant  indulgence  to  those  quiet 
sectaries  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  without 

(1 1 Twenty  thousand  into  my  pocket,  and  a hun- 
dred thousand  into  my  province. Penu's  Letter  to 
Popple. 


showing  similar  favour  to  other  classes  which 
were  then  under  persecution.  A list  was 
framed  of  persons  against  whom  proceedings 
had  been  instituted  for  not  taking  the  oaths, 
or  for  not  going  to  church,  and  of  whose  loy- 
alty certificates  had  been  produced  to  the  go- 
vernment. These  persons  were  discharged, 
and  orders  were  given  that  no  similar  pro- 
ceedings should  be  instituted  till  the  royal 
pleasure  should  be  further  signified.  In  this 
way  about  fifteen  hundred  Quakers,  and  a still 
greater  number  of  Homan  Catholics,  regained 
their  liberty .(1) 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
English  parliament  was  to  meet.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  re- 
paired to  the  capital  were  so  numerous  that 
there  was  much  doubt  whether  their  chamber, 
as  it  was  then  titled  up,  would  afford  suffi- 
cient accommodation  for  them.  They  em- 
ployed the  days  which  immediately  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  talking  over 
public  affairs  with  each  other  and  with  the 
agents  of  the  government.  A great  meeting 
of  the  loyal  parly  was  held  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  Roger  Leslrange, 
who  had  recently  been  knighted  by  the  king, 
and  returned  to  parliament  by  the  city  of 
Winchester,  took  a leading  part  in  their  con- 
sultations. (2) 

It  soon  appeared  that  a large  portion  of  the 
Commons  had  views  which  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  those  of  the  court.  The  Tory  country 
gonllemen  were,  with  scarcely  one  exdeption, 
desirous  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  and  some  among  them  talked 
of  voting  the  revenue  only  for  a term  of 
years.  But  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  enact 
severe  laws  against  the  Whigs,  and  would 
gladly  have  seen  all  the  supporters  of  tho 
Exclusion  Bill  made  incapable  of  holding  of- 
fice. Tho  king,  on  the  other  hand,  desired 
to  obtain  front  the  parliament  a revenue  for 
life,  tho  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  of- 
fice. and  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
On  these  three  objects  his  heart  was  set ; and 
ho  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  as  a 

(I)  Three  onU'M.  sinned  by  Sunderland,  will  ba 
found  in  Sewel's  History . They  bear  dale  April  I*. 
1585.  They  arc  written  in  astyle  singularly  obscure 
and  intricate ; hut  I think  that  I have  exhibited  the 
meaning  rorrectly . I have  not  been  able  to  And 
any  proof  that  any  person,  not  a Roman  Catholic  or 
a Quaker,  regained  Ilia  freedom  under  lliese  order*. 
See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  it.,  chap,  ii.; 
Gerard  Crocse,  lib.  il.  Croese  estimates  the  number 
of  Quakers  liberated  at  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

(*)  Bari  lion.  May  37- June  7,  (6*3;  Observator,  May 
37,1683;  Sir  J.  Reresby’s  Memoirs. 
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substitute  for  them  a penal  law  against  Ex- 
clusionists.  Such  a law,  indeed,  would  have 
been  positively  unpleasing  to  him,  for  one 
class  of  Exclusionists  stood  high  in  his  fa'  our, 
that  class  of  which  Sunderland  was  the  repre- 
sentative, that  class  which  had  joined  the 
Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  plot  merely  because 
the  Whigs  were  predominant,  and  which  had 
changed  with  the  change  of  fortune.  Janies 
justly  regarded  these  renegades  as  the  most 
serviceable  tools  that  ho  could  employ.  It 
was  not  from  the  stout-hearted  Cavaliers  who 
had  been  Into  to  him  in  his  adversity  that , 
he  could  expect  abject  and  unscrupulous  obe- 
dience in  his  prosperity.  The  men  who,  im- 
pelled not  by  zeal  for  religion,  but  merely  by 
selfish  cupidity  and  selfish  fear,  had  assisted 
to  oppress  him  when  ho  was  weak,  were  the 
very  men  who,  impelled  by  the  same  cupidity 
anti  the  sanio  fear,  would  assist  him  to  op- 
press his  people  now  that  ho  was  strong.(l) 
Though  vindictive,  ho  was  not  indiscrimi- 
nately vindictive.  Not  a single  instance  can 
be  mentioned  in  which  he  showed  a generous 
compassion  to  those  who  had  opposed  him  ho- 
nestly and  on  public  grounds.  But  he  frequent- 
ly spared  and  promote;!  those- whom  some  vile 
motive  had  induced  to  injure  hint.  For  that 
meanness  which  marked  them  out  as  lilitnple- 
nienls  of  tyranny  was  so  precious  in  his  esti- 
mation that  he  regarded  it  with  some  indul- 
gence even  when  it  was  exhibited  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  king’s  wishes  were  communicated 
through  several  channels  to  the  Tory  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  House.  The  majority  was 
easily  persuaded  to  forego  all  tho  iglits  of  a 
penal  law  against  the  Exclusionists,  and  to 
consent  that  his  majesty  should  have  the  re- 
venue for  life.  But  touching  the  Test  Act  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  emissaries  of  the 
court  could  obtain  uo  satisfactory  assu- 
rances.^) 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  session  was  open- 
ed. Thu  benches  of  tho  Commons  presented 
a singular  spectacle.  That  great  party  which, 
in  the  last  three  parliaments,  had  been  pre- 
dominant. had  now  dwindled  to  a pitiable  mi- 
nority, and  was  indeed  little  mure  than  a fif- 

(1;  Lewis  wrote  to  Bari  1 1 on  about  this  class  of  Ei- 
ctusiouists  as  follows : “L'iuteri  t qu  its  aurontitef- 
facer  cellc  tadie  par  dee  services  considerables  Ins 
porters,  scion  touhs  ies  appnrences,  4 le  servir  plus 
uttlcsuent  our  nr  pouir&ieiil  Wore  ceux  ijul  out  ton- 
jours  etc  Ire  plus  attaches  a sa  personae."  May  1.V 
S8.  16tU. 

S Hard  ion,  May  *-!*,  tea.';  Sir  Joint  Beresby's 
Memoirs. 


teenth  part  of  (he  House.  Of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  knights  and  burgesses  only 
a hundred  and  Ihirtv-flve  had  ever  sate  in 
that  place  before.  It  is  evident  that  a hody 
of  men  so  raw  and  inexperienced  mu«t  have 
been,  in  some  important  qualities,  far  below 
the  average  of  our  representative  assem- 
blies.^) 

The  management  nf  (he  House  was  confided 
by  James  to  two  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. One  of  them,  Charles  Middleton,  Earl 
of  Middleton,  after  holding  high  office  at 
Edinburgh,  had  shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  late  king  been  sworn  of  the  English  privy 
council,  and  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  stale.  With  him  was  j ined  Richard  Gra- 
ham. Viscount  Preston,  who  had  long  held 
the  post  of  envoy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Commons  was  to 
elect  a speak  r.  Who  should  be  the  man, 
was  aqit  tsiion  which  had  been  much  debated 
in  the  cabinet.  Guildford  had  recommended 
Sir  Thomas  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  ranked 
among  the  Trimmers.  J lfreys,  who  mi-sed 
no  opportunity  of  crossing  the  1 ird  keeper, 
had  pressed  tho  claims  of  Sir  Joint  Trevor. 
Trevor  had  been  bred  half  a pettifogger  and 
half  a gambler,  had  brought  to  political  life 
senliments  and  princij  l s worthy  of  both  his 
callings,  had  become  a p rasito  of  the  chief 
justice,  and  could,  on  occasion,  imitate,  not 
unsuccessfully,  the  vituperative  style  of  his 
patron.  The  minion  of  Jeffreys  wa«,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  preferred  by  James,  was 
proposed  by  Middleton,  and  was  chosen  with- 
out opposition.  2) 

Thus  far  all  went  on  smoothly.  But  an  ad- 
versary of  no  common  prowess  was  watching 
his  time.  This  was  Edward  Seymour,  of  Berry 
Pomeroy  Castle,  member  for  the  city  of  kxeler. 
Seymour’s  birth  put  him  on  a level  with  the 
noblest  subjects  in  Europe.  He  was  the  right 
heir  male  of  the  body  of  th  it  Duke  of  Somerset 
who  had  been  brollter-in-law  nf  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Protector  of  the  realm  of  ling- 
land.  In  the  original  limitation  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Somerset,  the  elder  son  of  tho  Protector 
had  been  postponed  to  the  younger  son.  From 
the  younger  son  the  dukes  of  Somerset  were 
descended.  Front  the  elder  son  was  descended 
the  family  which  dwelt  at  berry  Pomeroy.  Sey- 
mour's fortune  was  large,  and  his  influence 
in  the  west  nf  England  extensive.  Nor  was 
the  importance  derived  from  descent  and 

(I”!  Burnet,  i.,  62G;  Evelyn*  Diary',  May  3S,  4C85. 

(V  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  a<«;  Brnin- 
slon'a  Memoir*. 
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wealth  the  only  importance  which  belonged 
to  him.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  de- 
baters and  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  sate  many  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  studied  all  its  rules  and  usages, 
and  thoroughly  understood  its  peculiar  tem- 
per. He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late 
reign  under  circumstances  which  made  that 
distinction  p cnliarly  honourable.  During 
several  generations  none  but  lawyers  had  been 
called  to  the  chair;  and  he  was  the  first  coun- 
try gentleman  whose  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments enabled  him  to  break  that  long  pro- 
scription. He  had  subsequently  hold  high 
political  office,  ami  had  sat  in  the  cabinet. 
But  his  haughty  and  unaccommodating  tem- 
per had  given  so  much  disgust  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  retire,  llo  was  a Tory  and  a 
Churchman,  he  had  strenuously  opposed  tho 
Exclusion  Bill,  ho  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
Whigs  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity,  and  he 
could  therefore  safely  venture  lo  hold  lan- 
guage in  the  House  for  which  any  person  sus- 
pected of  republicanism  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  Tower.  He  had  long  been  at  the  head 
of  a strong  parliamentary  connection,  which 
was  called  the  Western  Alliance,  and  which 
included  many  gentlemen  of  Devonshire,  So- 
mersetshire, and  Cornwall.(l) 

In  every  House  of  Commons  a man  who 
■unites  eloquence,  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
business,  to  opulence  and  illustrious  descent 
must  be  highly  considered.  But  in  a House 
-of  Commons  from  which  many  of  tho  emi- 
nent orators  and  parliamentary  tacticians 
of  the  age  were  excluded,  and  which  was 
crowded  with  pcoplo  who  had  never  heard  a 
debate,  the  influence  of  such  a man  was  pe- 
culiarly formidable.  Weight  of  moral  charac- 
ter was  indeed  wanting  to  Edward  Seymour. 
He  was  licentious,  profane,  corrupt,  too  proud 
to  bclmvc  with  common  politeness,  yet  not  to 
pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he  was  su  useful  an 
ally,  and  so  mischievous  an  enemy,  that  ho 
was  frequently  courted  even  by  those  who 
most  dulested  him.  (2) 

He  was  now  in  bad  humour  with  the  court. 
His  interest  had  boen  weakened  in  some 
places  by  the  re-modelling  of  tho  western 
boroughs.  His  pride  had  been  wounded  by 
the  elevation  of  Trevor  to  the  chair ; and 
he  look  an  early  opportunity  of  avenging 
himself. 

(t)  North'*  Lite  of  Guildford,  048;  New*  from 
* Westminster. 

(8)  Burnet,  i.,  388;  Raw  don  Paper*;  Lord  Conway 
to  Sir  George  Raw  don,  Dec.  88, 1677. 


On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  Com- 
mons were  summoned  to  tho  bar  of  the  Lords; 
and  the  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  made  a 
speech  to  both  Houses.  He  declared  himself 
resolved  lo  maintain  the  established  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state.  Bui  he  weakened 
the  effect  of  this  declaration  by  addressing  an 
extraordinary  admonition  lo  the  Commons. 
He  was  apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might 
be  inclined  to  dole  out  money  to  him,  from 
time  lo  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  should 
thus  force  him  lo  call  them  frequently  toge- 
ther. But  he  must  warn  them  that  ho  was 
not  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and  that,  if  they 
wished  him  to  meet  them  often,  they  must 
use  him  well.  As  it  was  evident  that  without 
money  Ihe  government  could  not  be  carried 
on,  these  expressions  plainly  implied  that  if 
they  did  not  give  him  as  much  money  as  ho 
wished,  he  would  take  it.  Strange  to  say, 
this  harangue  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the  bar.  Such  ac- 
clamations were  then  usual,  it  has  now 
been,  during  many  years,  the  grave  and  de- 
corous usage  of  parliaments  to  hear,  in  re- 
spectful silence,  all  expressions,  acceptable  or 
unacceptable,  which  are  uttered  from  tho 
throne.  (1) 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  king 
had  concisely  explained  his  reasons  for  call- 
ing parliament  together,  the  minister  who 
held  the  great  seal  should,  at  more  length, 
explain  to  ihe  Houses  the  stale  of  public  af- 
fairs. Guildford,  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Clarendon,  Bridgeman,  Shaftesbury, 
and  Noltingham,  had  prepared  an  elaborate 
oration,  blit  found,  to  his  great  mortiticatioa, 
that  his  services  were  not  wanted.  (2) 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  returned  to 
their  own  chamber,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  resolve  themselves  into  a committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  a revenue  on  tho 
king. 

Then  Seymour  stood  up.  How  lie  stood, 
looking  like  what  ho  was,  the  chief  of  a disso- 
lute and  high-spirited  gentry,  with  the  arti- 
ficial ringlets  clustering  in  fashionable  profu- 
sion round  his  shoulders,  and  a mingled  ex- 
pression of  voluptuousness  and  disdain  iu  his 
eye  and  on  his  lip,  the  likenesses  of  him 
which  still  remain  enable  us  to  imagine.  It 
was  not,  the  haughty  (iavalier  said,  his  wish 
that  the  parliament  should  withhold  from  the 
crown  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  guvorn- 

ft;  London  Gasettc,  May  83,  tsas ; Evelyn's  Diary, 
May  88,  «8«S. 

(8)  North’s  Lite  of  Guildford,  856. 
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ment.  But  was  there  indeed  a parliament  ? 
Were  there  not  on  the  benches  many  men 
who  had,  as  all  the  world  knew,  no  right  to 
sit  there,  many  men  whose  elections  were 
tainted  by  corruption,  many  men  forced  by 
intimidation  on  reluctant  voters,  and  many 
men  returned  by  corporations  which  haj  no 
legal  existence  ? Had  not  constituent  bodies 
been  remodelled,  in  defiance  of  royal  char- 
ters and  of  immemorial  prescription  ? Had 
fiot  returning  officers  been  everywhere  the 
unscrupulous  agents  of  the  court?  Seeing 
that  tho  very  principle  of  representation 
had  been  thus  systematically  attacked,  he 
knew  not  how  to  call  tho  throng  of  gentle- 
men which  he  saw  round  him  by  the  honour- 
able name  of  a House  of  Commons.  Yet  never 
was  there  a litno  w hen  it  more  concerned  the 
public  weal  that  the  character  of  parliament 
should  stand  high.  Great  dangers  impended 
over  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of 
the  realm.  It  was  matter  of  vulgar  notoriety, 
it  was  matter  which  required  no  proof, 
that  the  Test  Act,  the  rampart  of  religion, 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  rampart  of 
liberty,  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
“ Before  we  proceed  to  legislate  on  questions 
so  momentous,  let  us  at  least  ascertain  whe- 
ther we  really  are  a legislature.  Let  our  first 
proceeding  be  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  tho  elections  have  been  conducted. 
And  let  us  look  to  it  that  the  inquiry  be  im- 
partial. For,  if  the  nation  shall  find  that  no 
redress  is  to  be  obtained  by  peaceful  methods, 
we  may  perhaps  ere  long  suffer  the  justice 
which  we  refuse  to  do.”  He  concluded  by 
moving  that,  before  any  supply  was  granted, 
the  House  would  take  into  consideration  pe- 
titions against  returns,  and  that  no  member 
whose  right  to  sit  was  disputed  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

Not  a cheer  was  heard.  Not  a member 
ventured  to  second  tho  motion.  Indeed,  Sey- 
mour had  said  much  that  no  other  man  could 
have  said  with  impunity.  The  proposition 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  not  even  entered 
on  the  journals.  But  a mighty  elfect  had 
been  produced.  Bariilon  informed  his  master 
that  many  who  had  not  dared  to  applaud  that 
remarkable  speech  had  cordially  approved  of 
it,  that  it  was  tho  universal  subject  of  con- 
versation throughout  London,  and  that  the 
impression  mado  on  the  public  mind  seemed 
likely  to  be  durable.  (1) 

(I  Kurort,  i,  6-19 ; Evelyn*  Diary.  May  M,  <6*5; 
Bariilon,  May  23-Junc  a.  and  May  3S-June  t,  loss. 
Tlie  silence  of  the  Journals  perplexed  Mr.  Fox ; but 


The  Commons  went  into  committee  without 
delay,  and  voted  to  the  king,  for  life,  the  whole 
revenue  enjoyed  by  his  brother.  (1) 

The  zealous  churchmen  who  formed  tho 
majority  of  tho  House  seem  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
had  inet  the  wish  of  James,  touching  the  re- 
venue, entitled  thorn  to  expect  some  conces- 
sion on  his  part.  They  said  that  much  had 
been  done  to  gratify  him,  and  that  they  must 
now  do  something  to  gratify  the  nation.  The 
House,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee of  religion,  in  order  to  consider  tho 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  In  that  com- 
mittee two  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  first  expressed  fervent  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England.  The  second 
called  on  (he  king  to  put  in  execution  the 
penal  laws  against  all  persons  who  were  not 
members  of  that  church.  (2) 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have  wished 
to  see  the  Protestant  dissenters  tolerated,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  alone  persecuted.  But 
tho  Whigs  were  a small  and  a disheartened 
minority.  They  therefore  kept  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  dropped 
their  party  name,  abstained  from  obtruding 
their  peculiar  opinion*  on  a hostile  audience, 
and  steadily  supported  every  proposition  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  harmony  which  as  yet  sub- 
sisted between  the  parliament  and  the  court. 

When  the  proceedings  of  tho  committee  of 
religion  were  known  at  Whitehall,  the  king's 
anger  was  great.  Nor  can  wo  justly  blame 
him  for  resenting  the  conduct  of  the  Tories. 
If  they  were  disposed  to  insist  on  tho  rigorous 
execution  of  the  p rial  code,  they  clearly  ought 
to  have  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill.  For 
to  place  a Papist  on  the  throne,  and  then  to 
insist  on  his  persecuting  to  the  death  tho 
teachers  of  that  faith  in  which  alone,  on  his 
principles,  salvation  could  be  found,  was 
monstrous.  In  mitigating  by  a lenient  admi- 
nistration tho  severity  of  the  bloody  laws  of 
Elizabeth,  the  king  violated  no  constitutional 
principle.  He  only  exerted  a power  which 
has  always  belonged  to  tho  crown.  Nay,  ho 
only  did  what  was  afterwards  done  by  a suc- 
cession of  sovereigns  zealous  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  by  William,  by  Anne, 
and  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
Had  he  suffered  Homan  Catholic  priests,  whose 

It  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Seymour  » 
motion  was  not  seconded. 

(I)  Journals.  May  S3;  Slat.  Jac.  II.,  i.,  I. 

(*;  Journals,  May  36,  37 ; Sir  J . Reresby’s  Memoirs . 
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lives  he  could  save  without  infringing  any 
law,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for 
discharging  what  ho  considered  as  their  first 
duty,  he  would  have  drawn  on  himself  the 
hatred  and  contempt  even  of  those  to  whoso 
prejudices  he  had  made  so  shameful  a con- 
cession ; and  had  he  contented  himself  with 
granting  to  the  members  of  his  own  church  a 
practical  toleration  by  a large  exercise  of  his 
unquestioned  prerogative  of  mercy,  posterity 
would  have  unanimously  applauded  him. 

The  Commons  probably  felt  on  reflection 
that  they  had  acted  absurdly.  They  were 
also  disturbed  by  learning  that  the  king,  to 
whom  they  looked  up  with  superstitious  reve- 
rence, was  greatly  provoked.  They  made 
haste,  therefore,  to  atone  for  their  offence. 
In  the  House  they  unanimously  reversed  the 
decision  which  in  the  committee  they  had 
unanimously  adopted,  and  passed  a resolution 
importing  that  they  relied  with  entire  confi- 
dence on  his  majesty’s  gracious  promise  to 
protect  that  religion  which  was  dearer  to 
them  than  life  itself.  (I) 

Three  days  later  the  king  informed  the 
House  that  his  brother  had  left  some  debts, 
and  that  the  stores  of  the  navy  and  ordnance 
were  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  promptly  re- 
solved that  new  taxes  should  be  imposed. 
The  person  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of 
devising  ways  and  means  was  Sir  Dudley 
North,  younger  brother  of  the  lord  keeper. 
Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
his  time.  He  hail  early  in  life  been  sent  to 
the  Levant,  where  he  had  been  long  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  Most  men  would,  in 
such  a situation,  have  allowed  their  faculties 
to  rust.  For  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople 
there  were  few  books  and  few  intelligent 
companions.  But  the  young  factor  had  one 
of  those  vigorous  understandings  which  are 
independent  of  external  aids.  In  his  solitude 
ho  meditated  deeply  on  the  philosophy  of 
trade,  and  thought  out  by  degrees  a complete 
and  admirable  theory,  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which,  a hundred  years  later,  was 
expounded  by  Adam  Smith.  After  an  exile 
of  many  years.  Dudley  North  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a large  fortune,  and  commenced 
business  as  a Turkey  merchant  in  the  city  of 
London.  His  profound  knowledge,  both  spe- 
culative and  practical,  of  commercial  matters, 
and  the  perspicuity  and  liveliness  with  which 
he  explained  his  views,  speedily  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  statesmen.  The  govern- 
or Commons’  Journals,  May  *7,  IMS. 


ment  found  in  him  at  once  an  enlightened 
adviser  and  an  unscrupulous  slave.  For  with 
his  rare  mental  endowments  were  joined  lax 
principles  and  an  unfeeling  heart.  When 
the  Tory  reaction  was  in  full  progress,  he  had 
consented  to  be  made  sheriff  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  the  vengeance  of  the 
court.  His  juries  had  never  failed  to  And 
verdicts  of  guilty  ; and,  on  a day  of  judicial 
butchery,  carts,  loaded  with  the  legs  and 
arms  of  quartered  Whigs,  were,  to  the  great 
discomposure  of  his  lady,  driven  to  his  fine 
house  in  Basinghall  Street  for  orders.  His 
services  had  been  rewarded  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  with  an  alderman’s  gown, 
and  with  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the 
customs,  lie  had  been  brought  into  parlia- 
ment for  Banbury,  and,  though  a new  mem- 
ber, was  the  person  on  whom  the  lord  trea- 
surer chiefly  relied  for  tho  conduct  of  finan- 
cial business  in  the  lower  House.  (I) 

Though  the  Commons  were  unanimous  in 
their  resolution  to  grant  a further  supply  to 
the  crown,  they  were  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  that  supply  should 
bo  drawn.  It  was  speedily  determined  lhat 
part  of  tho  sum  which  was  required  should 
be  raised  by  laying  an  additional  impost,  for 
a term  of  eight  years,  on  wine  and  vinegar : 
but  something  more  than  this  was  needed. 
Several  absurd  schemes  were  suggested. 
Many  country  gentlemen  were  disposed  to 
put  a heavy  tax  on  all  new  buildings  in  the 
capital.  Such  a tax,  it  was  hoped,  would 
chock  the  growth  of  a city  which  had  long 
been  regarded  with  jealousy  and  aversion  by 
tho  rural  aristocracy.  Dudley  North's  plan 
was  that  additional  duties  should  be  imposed, 
for  a term  of  eight  years,  on  sugar  and  to- 
bacco. A great  clamour  was  raised.  Colo- 
nial merchants,  grocers,  sugar-bakers  and  to- 
bacconists, petitioned  the  House  and  besieged 
the  public  offices.  The  people  of  Bristol,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Jamaica,  sent  upa  deputation  which 
was  heard  at  tho  bar  of  the  Commons.  Ro- 
chester was  for  a n oment  staggered ; but 
North’s  ready  wit  and  perfert  knowledge  of 
trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  parliament,  against  all  opposition.  The 
old  members  were  amazed  at  seeing  a man 
who  had  not  been  a fortnight  in  the  House, 
and  whoso  life  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  fo- 
reign countries,  assume  with  confidence,  and 

(I)  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North;  Life 
of  Lord  Guildford,  166 ; M’Culloch's  Literature  ot  Po- 
liUcal  Economy. 
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discharge  with  ability,  ail  the  functions  of  a 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  (1) 

llis  plan  was  adopted ; and  thus  the  crown 
was  in  possession  of  a clear  income  of  about 
nineteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  derived 
from  England  alone.  Such  an  income  was 
then  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
Ihe  government  in  lime  of  peace.  (2) 

The  Lords  had,  in  the  meantime,  discussed 
several  important  questions.  The  Tory  party 
had  always  been  strong  among  tho  poors.  It 
included  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  and  had 
been  reinforced,  during  the  four  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  se- 
veral fresh  creations.  Of  the  new  nobles, 
the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Rochester,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  the  Lord  Godol- 
phin.  and  the  Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his 
return  from  Versailles,  had  been  made  a baron 
of  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  consideration  the 
case  of  four  members  of  their  body  who  had 
been  impeached  in  the  late  reign,  but  had 
never  been  brought  to  trial,  and  had,  after  a 
long  confinement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Three  of  the 
peers  who  were  thus  under  recognisances 
were  Roman  Catholics.  The.  fourth  was  a 
Protestant  of  great  note  and  influence,  the 
Earl  of  Dauby.  Since  he  had  fallen  from 
power  and  had  been  accused  of  treason  by 
the  Commons,  four  parliaments  had  been  dis- 
solved; but  ho  had  been  neither  acquitted 
nor  condemned.  In  1679  the  Lords  had  con- 
sidered, with  reference  to  his  situation,  the 
question  whetheran  impeachment  was  or  was 
not  terminated  by  a dissolution.  They  had 
resolved,  after  long  debate  and  full  examina- 
tion of  precedents,  that  the  impeachment  was 
still  ponding.  That  resolution  they  now  re- 
scinded.  A few  Whig  nobles  protested  against 
this  step,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  Commons 
Silently  acquiesced  in  Ihe  decision  of  tho  upper 
Homo.  Danby  again  took  his  seat  among  his 
peers,  and  became  an  active  and  powerful 
member  of  tho  Tory  parly.  (3) 

The  constitutional  question  on  which  tho 
Lords  thus,  in  the  short  space  of  six  years, 
pronounced  two  diametrically  opposite  deci- 
sions, slept  during  more  than  a century,  and 
wasal  length  revived  by  thedissolulion  which 

(I  i Life  of  Dudley  North,  IIS;  Lonsdale’s  Memoirs; 
Van  Cillers,  June  ia-ij.  Irt>«. 
f*>  Common*’  Journals,  March  1,  tm 
fB'  Lords’  Journals,  March  16,  t*.  I6T9,  May  *2, 
l«S3. 


took  place  during  the  long  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  It  was  then  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  Ihe  rule  laid  down  in  1679,  or 
the  opposite  rule  laid  down  in  1685,  was  to 
be  accounted  the  law  of  tho  land.  The  point 
was  long  debated  in  both  Houses  ; and  the 
best  legal  and  parliamentary  abilities  which 
an  age  pre-eminently  fertile  both  in  legal  and 
in  parliamentary  ability  could  supply  were 
employed  in  the  discussion.  The  lawyers 
were  not  unequally  divided.  Thnrlow, 
Kenyon,  Scott,  and  Erskino  maintained  that 
the  dissolution  had  put  an  und  to  the  im- 
peachment. The  contrary  doctrine  was  hold 
by  Mansfield,  Camden.  Loughborough,  and 
Grant.  But  among  those  statesmen  who 
grounded  their  arguments,  not  on  precedents 
and  technical  analogies,  but  on  deep  and 
broad  constitutional  principles,  there  was 
little  difference  of  opinion.  Pitt  and  Gren- 
ville, as  well  as  Burke  and  Fox,  held  that  the 
impeachment  was  still  pending.  Both  Houses 
bv  groat  majorities  set  aside  the  decision  of 
1685.  and  pronounced  the  decision  of  1679 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  parliament. 

Of  the  national  crimes  which  had  been 
committed  during  the  panic  excited  by  the 
fictions  of  Oates,  the  most  signal  had  been 
the  judicial  murder  of  Stafford.  The  sen- 
tence of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was  now  re- 
garded by  all  impartial  persons  as  unjust. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  had 
been  convicted  of  a serios  of  foul  porjurios. 
It  was  Ihe  duly  of  the  legislature,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
a guiltless  sufferer,  and  to  efface  an  unmerited 
stain  from  a name  lung  illustrious  in  our  an- 
nals. A bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  of 
Stafford  was  passed  by  the  upper  House,  in 
spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a few  poors  who 
were  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  bad  shed 
innocent  blood.  The  Commons  read  the  bill 
twice  without  a division,  and  ordered  it  to  bo 
committed.  But,  on  tho  day  appointed  for 
the  committee,  arrived  news  that  a formidable 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  tho  west  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  consequently  necessary  to  post- 
pone much  important  business.  The  repara- 
tion due  to  the  memory  of  Stafford  was  de- 
ferred. as  was  supposed,  only  for  a short  time. 
But  the  misgovemment  of  James  in  a fenv 
months  completely  turned  the  tide  of  public 
feeling.  During  several  generations  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  in  no  condition  to  de- 
mand reparation  for  injustice,  and  accounted 
themselves  happy  if  they  were  permitted  to 
live  unmolested  in  obscurity  and  silence.  At 
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length,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Fourth,  more  than  a hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  day  on  which  the  blood  of  Stafford 
was  shed  on  Tower  Hill,  the  tardy  expiation 
was  accomplished.  A law  annulling  the  at- 
tainder and  restoring  the  injured  family  to 
its  ancient  dignities  was  presented  to  Par- 
liament by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  public  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  was  passed  without  ono  dissentient 
voice.  (1) 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I should  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  that  rebellion  by  which 
die  deliberations  of  the  Houses  wore  suddenly 
interrupted. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Towards  the  close  of  iho  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  some  Whigs  who  had  been  deeply 
implicated  in  the  plot  so  fatal  to  their  party, 
and  who  knew  themselves  to  be  marked  out 
for  destruction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

These  refugees  were  in  general  men  of  fiery 
temper  and  weak  judgment.  They  wye  also 
under  the  influence  of  that  peculiar  illusion 
which  seems  to  belong  to  their  situation.  A 
politician  driven  into  banishment  by  a hostile 
faction  generally  sees  the  society  which  he 
has  quitted  through  a false  medium.  Every 
object  is  distorted  and  discoloured  by  his  re- 
grets, his  longings,  and  his  resentments. 
Every  little  discontent  appears  to  him  to  por- 
tend a revolution.  Every  riot  is  a rebellion. 
Ho  cannot  be  convinced  that  his  country  does 
not  pine  for  him  as  much  as  he  pines  for  his 
country.  He  imagines  that  all  his  old  asso- 
ciates, who  still  dwell  at  their  homes  and  en- 
joy their  estates,  are  tormented  by  the  same 
feelings  whiclt  make  life  a burden  to  himself. 
The  longer  bis  expatriation,  the  greater  does 
this  hallucination  become.  The  lapse  of  time 
w hich  cools  the  ardour  of  the  friends  whom 
he  has  loft  behind  inflames  his.  Everv 
month  his  impatience  to  revisit  his  native 
land  increases,  and  every  month  his  native 
land  remembers  and  misses  him  less.  This 
delusion  becomes  almost  a madness  when 
many  exiles  who  suffer  in  the  same  cause 
herd  together  on  a foreign  shore.  Their  chief 
employment  is  to  talk  of  what  they  once  were, 
and  of  what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each 
other  into  animosity  against  the  common 
enemy,  to  feed  oach  other  with  extravagant 
hopes  of  victory  and  revenge.  Thus  they 

rt)  Slot.  SGeo.  lv^c.  *«. 


become  ripe  for  enterprises  which  would  at 
once  be  pronounced  hopeless  by  any  man 
whose  passions  had  not  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  wore  many  of  the  outlaws 
who  had  assembled  on  the  Continent.  The 
correspondence  which  they  kept  up  with 
England  was,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
tended  to  excito  their  feelings  and  to  mislead 
their  judgment.  Their  information  concern- 
ing the  lumper  of  the  public  mind  was  chiefly 
derived  from  the  worst  members  of  tho  Whig 
party,  from  men  who  wore  plotters  and  li- 
bellers by  profession,  who  were  pursued  by 
the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  forced  to 
sculk  in  disguise  through  hack  streets,  and 
who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks  together  in 
cocklofts  and  cellars.  The  statesmen  who  had 
been  the  ornaments  of  the  country  party,  the 
statesmen  who  afterwards  guided  the  counsels 
of  tho  Convention,  would  have  given  advice 
very  different  from  that  which  was  given  by 
such  men  as  John  Wildman  and  Henry 
Danvers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in 
the  parliamentary  army,  but  had  been  more 
distinguished  there  as  an  agitator  than  as  a 
soldier,  and  had  early  quitted  the  profession 
of  arms  for  pursuits  better  suited  to  his  tem- 
per. His  hatred  of  monarchy  had  induced 
him  to  engage  in  a long  series  of  conspira- 
cies, first  against  the  Protector,  and  then 
against  the  Stuarts.  But  with  Wildman’s  fa- 
naticism was  joined  a londer  care  for  his  own 
safety.  He  had  n wonderful  skill  in  grazing 
the  edge  of  treason.  No  man  understood 
better  how  to  instigate  others  to  desperate 
enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repealed 
to  a jury,  might  snout  innocent,  or,  at  worst, 
ambiguous.  Such  was  his  cunning  that, 
though  always  plotting,  though  always  known 
to  be  plotting,  and  though  long  malignantly 
watched  by  a vindictive  government,  he 
eluded  every  danger,  and  died  in  his  bed, 
after  having  seen  two  generations  of  his  ac- 
complices die  on  tho  gallows.(i)  Danvers  was 
a man  of  the  same  class,  hotheaded,  but  faint- 
hearted, urged  to  thebrink  of  danger  by  en- 
thusiasm, and  constantly  slopped  on  the  brink  • 
by  cowardice.  Ho  had  considerable  influence 
among  a portion  of  the  Baptists,  had  written 
largely  in  defence  of  their  peculiar  opinions, 
and  had  drawn  down  oil  himself  the  severe 

(I)  Clarendon'*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  book  vtv.j 
Burnet's  Own  Times,  I.,  SM.  M»;  Wade's  awl  Ire- 
ton's  Narratives,  Lanetownc  MS..  ttW:  West’s  Infor- 
mation In  Uic  Appendix  to  Sprat's  True  AecounU 
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censure  of  the  most  respectable  Puritans  by 
attempting  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  Matthias 
and  John  of  Leyden.  It  is  probable  that,  had 
he  possessed  a little  courage,  he  would  have 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  wretches  whom  he 
defended.  He  was,  at  this  time,  concealing 
himself  from  the  officers  of  justice ; for  war- 
rants were  out  against  him  on  account  of  a 
grossly  calumnious  paper  of  which  the  go- 
vernment had  discovered  him  to  be  the 
author.  (1) 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  intelli- 
gence and  counsel  men,  such  as  have  been 
described,  were  likely  to  send  to  the  outlaws 
in  the  Netherlands.  Of  the  general  character 
of  those  outlaws  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
from  a few  samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them 
was  John  Aylofte.  a lawyer  connected  by  affi- 
nity with  the  Hydes,  and  through  the  Hydes 
with  James.  Ayloffc  had  early  made  himself 
remarkable  by  offering  a whimsical  insult  to 
the  government.  At  a time  when  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  court  of  Versailles  had  excited 
general  uneasiness,  he  had  contrived  to  put  a 
wooden  shoe,  the  established  type,  among  the 
English,  of  French  tyranny,  into  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  lie  had  subsequently 
been  concerned  in  the  Whig  plot ; but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a party  to 
the  design  of  assassinating  the  royal  brothers. 
He  was  a man  of  parts  and  courage  ; but  his 
moral  character  did  not  stand  liigh.  The  Pu- 
ritan divines  whispered  that  he  was  a care- 
less liallio  or  something  worso.  and  that, 
whatever  zeal  he  might  profess  for  civil  li- 
berty, the  saints  would  do  well  to  avoid  all 
connection  with  him.  (2) 

Nathaniel  Wade  was.  like  Ayloffe,  a lawyer. 
He  had  long  resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been 
celebrated  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a 
vehement  republican.  At  one  time  he  had 
formed  a project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey, 
where  he  expected  to  find  institutions  better 
suited  to  his  taste  than  those  of  England.  His 
activity  in  electioneering  had  introduced  him 

(I)  London  Gazette,  Jan  4,  16*4.3:  Ferguson  MS. 
In  Eachard's  History,  ill.,  764;  Grey’s  Narrative; 
Sprat’s  True  Account ; Danvers’s  Treat  lie  on  Bap- 
tism; Danvers's  Innocency  and  Truth  vindicated; 
Crosbv’t  History  of  the  English  Baptist*. 

(*;  Sprat’s  True  Account;  Burnet,  I.,  634;  Wade’s 
Confession,  Hart . MS.  6*43. 

Lord  Howard  of  Escriek  accused  Ay  Ioffe  of  propos- 
ing to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  York  ; but  Lord  How  - 
ard was  an  abject  liar;  and  this  story  was  not  part 
or  Ids  original  confession,  bul  was  added  afterwards 
by  way  of  supplement,  and  therefore  deserves  no 
credit  whatever. 


to  the  notice  of  some  Whig  nobles.  They 
had  employed  him  professionally,  and  had, 
at  length,  admitted  him  to  their  most  secret 
counsels.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  scheme  of  insurrection,  and  had  under- 
taken to  head  a rising  in  his  own  city.  He 
had  also  been  privy  to  the  more  odious  plot 
against  the  lives  of  Charles  and  James.  But 
he  always  declared  that,  though  privy  to  it, 
he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had  attempted  to  dis- 
suade his  associates  from  carrying  their  do- 
sign  into  effect.  For  a man  bred  to  civil  pur- 
suits, Wade  seems  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  sort  of  ability  and  that  sort  of 
nerve  which  make  a good  soldier.  Unhappy 
his  principles  and  his  courage  proved  to  be 
not  of  sufficient  force  to  support  him  when 
the  tight  was  over,  and  when  in  a prison,  he 
had  to  choose  between  death  and  infamy.  (1) 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Goodenough, 
who  had  formerly  been  Under  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don. On  this  man  his  party  had  long  relied 
for  services  of  no  honourable  kind,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  selection  of  jurymen  not  likely 
to  be  troubled  with  scruples  in  political  cases. 
He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  tho.se  dark 
and  atrocious  parts  of  the  Whig  plot  which 
had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  most 
respectable  Whigs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
plead,  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  that  he  was 
misled  by  inordinate  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
For  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  having  dis- 
graced a noble  cause  by  his  crimes,  be  be- 
trayed it  in  order  to  escape  from  his  well- 
merited  punishment.  (2) 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  Richard 
Runibold.  He  had  held  a commission  in 
Cromwell’s  own  regiment,  had  guarded  the 
scaffold  beforo  the  Banqueting  House  on  theday 
of  the  grealexecution,  had  fought  at  Dunbarand 
Worcester,  and  had  alwdays  shown  in  the  high- 
est degree  (he  qualities  which  distinguished  tho 
invincible  army  in  which  he  served,  courage,  of 
the  truest  temper,  fiery  enthusiasm,  both  po- 
litical and  religious,  and  with  that  enthusiasm 
all  thepowerof  self-government  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  men  trained  in  well-disciplined 
camps  to  command  and  to  obey.  When  the 
republican  troops  were  disbanded.  Rumbold 
became  a maltster,  and  carried  on  his  trade 
near  lloddesdon,  in  that  building  from  which 
the  Rye  House  plot  derives  its  name.  It  had 

ft)  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  6*43;  Lansdownc 
MS.  1453;  Holloway's  Narrative  ill  the  Appendix  to 
Sprat’s  True  Account.  Wade  owned  that  Holloway 
had  told  nothing  but  truth. 

(*)  Sprat's  True  Account  and  Appendix,  paaaim. 
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been  suggested,  though  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined, in  the  conferences  of  the  most  violent 
and  unscrupulous  of  the  malcontents,  that 
armed  men  should  be  stationed  in  the  Rye 
House  to  attack  the  guards  who  wero  to  es- 
cort Charles  and  Janies  from  Newmarket  to 
London.  In  these  conferences  Rumbold  had 
borne  a part  from  which  he  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  if  his  clear  understanding 
had  not  been  overclouded,  and  his  manly 
heart  corrupted,  by  party  spirit.  (1) 

Far  superior  in  station  to  those  exiles  who 
have  hitherto  been  name  I was  Ford  Grey, 
Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  He  had  been  a zealous 
Exclusionist,  had  concurred  in  the  design  of 
insurrection,  and  had  been  committed  to  tho 
Tower,  but  had  succeeded  in  making  his  keep- 
ers drunk,  and  in  effecting  his  escape  to  the 
Continent.  His  abilities  were  respectable, 
and  his  manners  pleasing ; but  hi>  life  had 
been  sullied  by  a great  domestic  crime.  His 
wife  was  a daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
Berkeley.  Her  sister,  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Berkeley,  was  allowed  to  associate  and  cor- 
respond with  him  as  with  a brother  by  blood. 

A fatal  attachment  sprang  up.  The  high 
spirit  and  strong  passions  of  Lady  Henrietta 
broke  through  all  restraints  of  virtue  and  de- 
corum. A scandalous  elopement  disclosed  to 
the  whole  kingdom  tho  shame  of  two  illus- 
trious families.  Grey  and  some  of  the  agents 
who  had  served  hint  in  his  amour  were 
brought  to  trial  on  a charge  of  conspiracy. 
A scone  unparalleled  in  our  legal  history  was 
exhibited  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
seducer  appeared  with  dauntless  front,  accom- 
panied by  his  paramour.  Nor  did  the  great 
Whig  lords  flinch  from  their  friend's  side 
even  in  that  extremity.  Thoso  whom  he  had 
wronged  stood  over  against  him,  and  were 
moved  to  transports  of  rage  by  the  sight  of 
him.  The  old  Earl  of  Berkeley  poured  forth 
reproaches  and  curses  on  tho  wretched  Hen- 
rietta. The  countess  gave  evidence,  broken 
by  many  sobs,  and  at  length  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.  The  jury  found  a verdict  of  guilty. 
When  the  court  rose.  Lord  Berkeley  called  on 
all  his  friends  to  help  him  to  seize  his  daugh- 
ter. The  partisans  of  Grey  rallied  round  her. 
Swords  were  drawn  on  both  sides ; a skir- 
mish took  place  in  Westminster  llali ; and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  judges  and  tip- 
staves parted  the  combatants.  In  our  time 

(4)  Sprat  s True  Aerount  and  Appendix  ; Proceed- 
ing* against  Rumbold  in  the  Collection  of  Slate 
Trials:  Burnet's  own  Times,  I.,  633;  Appendix  to 
Fox’s  History,  No.  IV. 


such  a trial  would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of 
a public  man  ; but  in  that  age  the  standard 
of  morality  among  the  great  was  so  low,  and 
parly  spirit  wns  so  violent,  that  Grey  still  con- 
tinued to  have  considerable  influence,  though 
the  Puritans,  who  formed  a strong  section  of 
the  Whig  parly,  looked  somewhat  coldly  on 
him.  (1) 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather  it  may 
be  of  the  fortune,  of  Grey  deserves  notico.  It 
was  admitted  that  everywhere,  except  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  showed  a high  degree  of 
courage.  More  than  once  in  embarrassing 
circumstances,  when  his  life  and  liberty  were 
at  stake,  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  and 
his  perfect  command  of  ail  hi^  faculties  ex- 
torted praise  from  those  who  neither  loved  nor 
esteemed  him.  But  as  a soldier  he  incurred, 
less  perhaps  by  fault  than  by  mischance,  the 
degrading  imputation  of  personal  cowardice. 

In  this  respect  he  differed  w idely  from  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Ardent  and 
intrepid  on  the  field  of  battle,  Monmouth  was 
everywhere  else  effeminato  and  irresolute. 
The  accident  of  his  birth,  his  personal  cou- 
rage, and  his  superficial  graces,  had  placed 
him  in  a post  fur  which  he  was  altogether 
unfitted.  After  witnessing  tho  ruin  of  the 
party  of  which  ho  had  been  the  nominal  head, 
he  had  retired  to  Holland.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  had  now  ceased  to  regard 
him  as  a rival.  They  received  him  most  hos- 
pitably; for  they  hoped  that,  by  treating  him 
with  kindness,  they  should  establish  a claim 
to  tho  gratitude  of  his  father.  They  knew 
that  paternal  affection  was  not  yet  wearied 
out,  that  letters  and  supplies  of  money  still 
came  secretly  from  Whitehall  to  Monmouth’s 
retreat,  and  that  Charles  frowned  on  those 
who  sought  to  pay  their  court  by  speaking 
ill  of  his  banished  son.  The  duke  h id  been 
encouraged  to  expect  that,  in  a very  short 
time,  if  he  gave  no  new  cause  of  displeasure, 
he  would  be  recalled  to  his  native  land,  and 
restored  to  all  his  high  honours  and  com- 
mands. Animated  by  such  expectations  he 
had  been  the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the 
late  winter.'  He  had  been  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figure  at  a succession  of  balls  in  that 
splendid  Orange  Hill,  which  blazes  on  every 
side  with  the  most  ostentatious  colouring  of 
Jordaens  and  llonthorst.  (2)  He  had  intro- 

(4)  Grey's  Narrative;  bis  trial  in  the  Collection  of 
Slate  Trials;  Sprat's  Tree  Aerount. 

(*)  In  the  Pepyalan  Collection  Is  a print  represent- 
ing one  of  tlie  balls  which  about  ltd*  time  William 
anil  Vary  gave  in  the  Uranje  Zaat. 
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duced  the  English  country  dance  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies,  and  had  in  his 
turn  learned  from  them  to  skate  on  the  ca- 
nals. The  princess  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  expeditions  on  the  ice;  and  the  ligurc 
which  she  made  there,  poised  on  one  leg,  and 
clad  in  petticoats  shorter  than  are  generally 
worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had  caus- 
ed some  wonder  and  mirth  to  the  foreign 
ministers.  The  sullen  gravity  which  had 
been  characteristic  of  the  Sladtholder’s  court 
seemed  to  hove  vanished  before  tho  influence 
of  the  fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the 
stern  and  pensive  William  relaxed  into  good 
humour  when  his  brilliant  guest  appeared,  (f ) 

Monmouth  meanwhile  carefully  avoided  all 
that  could  give  offence  in  the  quarter  In  which 
he  lookpd  for  protection.  He  saw  little  of  any 
Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those  violent  men  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
Whig  plot.  He  was  therefore  loudly  accused, 
by  his  old  associates,  of  fickleness  and  ingra- 
titude.^) 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusation 
urged  with  more  vehemence  and  bitterness 
than  by  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Judas  of  Dry- 
den’s  great  satire.  Ferguson  was  by  birth  a 
Scot;  but  England  had  long  been  his  resi- 
dence. At  the  lime  of  tho  Restoration,  in- 
deed, he  had  held  a living  in  Kent.  He  had 
been  bred  a Presbyterian,  but  the  Presbyte- 
rians had  cast  him  out.  and  he  had  become 
an  Independent.  He  had  been  master  of  an 
academy  which  the  dissenters  had  set  up  at 
Islington  ns  a rival  to  Westminster  School  and 
the  Charter  House ; and  he  had  preached  to 
large  congregations  at  a meeting  in  Moor- 
fields.  He  had  also  published  some  theologi- 
cal treatises  which  may  still  he  found  in  the 
dusty  recesses  of  a few  old  libraries  ; hut, 
though  texts  of  scripture  were  always  on  his 
lips,  those  who  had  pecuniary  transactions 
with  him  soon  found  hint  lo  be  a mere  swin- 
dler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention  almost 
entirely  from  theology  In  the  worst  part  of 
politics.  He  belonged  to  the  class  whoso  of- 
fice it  is  to  render  in  troubled  limes  to  exas- 
perated parties  those  services  from  which  ho- 
nest men  shrink  in  disgust,  and  prudent  men 
in  fear,  the  class  of  fanatical  knaves.  Violent, 
malignant,  regardless  of  truth,  insensible  to 

(t)  AvanxNeg..  Jan. as,  teas.  Letter  from  Jamej  to 
the  Princes*  of  Oranire  doted  Jon.  totu-s,  oniony 
Bireti  * Extract*  in  the  HriUeli  Hiwetim. 

(a;  Grey’s  Narrative;  Wade’s  Confession.  Lons- 
downe  MS.  i tsa. 


shame,  insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in 
intrigue,  in  tumult,  in  mischief  for  its  ova a 
sake,  he  toiled  during  many  yeaTS  in  the 
darkest  mines  of  faction.  He  lived  among  li- 
bellers and  false  witnesses.  He  was  the  knaper 
of  a secret  purse  from  which  agents  too  vile  U» 
be  acknowledged  received  hire,  and  the  di- 
rector of  a secret  press  whence  pamphlets, 
bearing  no  name,  were  daily  issued.  He 
boasted  that  he  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons 
about  tho  terrace  of  Windsor,  and  even  to  lay 
them  under  the  royal  pillow’.  In  this  way  of 
life  ho  was  put  to  many  shifts,  was  forced  to 
assume  many  names,  and  at  one  time  had 
four  different  lodgings  in  different  corners  of 
London.  He  was  deeply  ongaged  in  the  Rye 
House  plot.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  original  author  of  those 
sanguinary  schemes  which  brought  so  much 
discredit  on  the  whole  Whig  party.  Whoa 
the  conspiracy  was  detected  and  his  associates 
were  in  dismay,  he  bade  them  farewell  with 
a laugh,  and  told  them  that  they  were  no- 
vices, that  he  had  been  used  to  flight,  con- 
cealment. and  disguise,  and  that  he  should 
never  leave  off  plotting  while  he  lived.  He 
escaped  tothc  Continent.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  on  tho  Continent  he  was  not  secure. 
Tho  English  envoys  al  foreign  courts  wore  di- 
rected to  be  on  tho  watch  for  him.  The 
French  government  offered  a reward  of  five 
hundred  pistoles  to  any  who  would  seize  hitn. 
Nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  escape  notice,  for 
his  broad  Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean  fi- 
gure, his  lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp 
eyes  which  were  always  overhung  by  his  wig, 
his  cheeks  inflamed  by  an  eruption,  his  shoul- 
ders deformed  by  a stoop,  and  his  gait  distin- 
guished from  that  of  other  men  by  a peculiar 
shuffle,  made  him  remarkable  wherever  ho 
appeared.  But.  though  he  was,  as  it  seemed, 
pursued  with  peculiar  animosity,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  this  animosity  was  feigned,  and 
that  the  officers  of  justice  had  secret  orders 
not  to  see  him.  That  he  was  really  a bitter 
malcontent  can  scarcely  be  doubled.  But  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  provided 
for  his  own  safety  by  pretending  at  Whitehall 
lo  bo  a spy  on  the  Whigs,  and  by  furnishing 
the  government  with  just  so  much  informal 
lion  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  credit.  This 
hypothesis  furnishes  a simple  explanation  of 
what  seemed  to  his  associates  to  be  his  unna- 
tural recklessness  and  audacity.  Being  him- 
self out  of  danger,  he  always  gave  his  Vote  for 
the  most  violent  and  perilous  course,  and 
sneered  very  complacently  at  the  pusillanimity 
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of  men  who,  not  having  taken  the  infamous 
precautions  on  which  he  relied,  were  disposed 
to  think  twice  before  they  placed  life,  and 
objects  dearer  than  life,  on  a single  hazard.(l) 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  he 
began  to  form  new  projects  against  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  found  among  his  fellow- 
emigrants  men  ready  to  listen  to  his  evil 
counsels.  Monmouth,  however,  stood  obsti- 
nately aloof,  and.  without  the,  help  of  Mon- 
mouth's immense  popularity,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  efTect  any  thing.  Yet  such  was  the  im- 
patience and  rashness  of  the  exiles  that  they 
tried  to  And  another  leader.  They  sent  an 
embassy  to  a solitary  retreat  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman,  where  Edmund  Ludlow,  once 
conspicuous  among  the  chiefs  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army  and  among  the  members  of 
the  high  court  of  justice,  had.  during  many 
years,  hidden  himself  front  the  vengeance  of 
the  restored  Stuarts.  The  stern  old  regicide, 
however,  refused  to  quit  his  hermitage.  His 
work,  he  said,  was  done.  If  England  was  still 
to  be  saved,  she  must  be  saved  by  younger 
men. (2) 

The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Any  hope 
whiclt  the  proscribed  Whigs  might  have  che- 
rished of  returning  peaceably  to  their  native 
land  was  extinguished  by  the  death  of  a care- 
less and  goodnatured  prince,  and  by  the  ac- 
ce-sion  of  a prince  obstinate  in  all  things, 
and  especially  obstinate  in  revenge.  Ferguson 
was  in  his  element.  Destitute  of  the  talents 
both  of  a writer  and  of  a statesman,  he  had 
in  a high  degree  the  unenviable  qualifications 
of  a tempter;  and  now.  with  the  malevolent 
activity  and  dexterity  of  an  evil  spirit,  he  ran 
from  outlaw  to  outlaw,  chattered  in  every  ear, 
and  stirred  up  in  every  bosom  savage  ani 
mosities  and  wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  se- 
duce Monmouth.  The  situation  of  that  un- 
happy young  man  was  completely  changed. 
While  he  was  dancing  and  skating  at  the 
Hague,  and  expecting  every  day  a summons 
to  London,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  misery 
by  the  tidings  of  his  father’s  death  and  of  his 
uncle’s  accession.  During  the  night  "which 
followed  the  arrival  of  the  news,  those  who 
lodged  near  him  could  distinctly  hear  his 
sobs  and  piercing  cries.  He  quitted  the  Hague 

ft)  Burnet,  i..  Mi;  Wood.  Ath.  Ox.  under  the 
numeofOwen;  Absalom  nnd  Achltophet,  part  11.; 
Zachard,  111.,  6*9.  697 ; Sprat's  True  Account,  par- 
elm  ; Nonconformlt's  Memorial ; North's  Exam™,  399. 
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on  the  next  day,  having  solemnly  pledged  his 
word,  both  to  the  Prince  and  to  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  not  to  attempt  anything  against 
the  government  of  England,  and  having  been 
supplied  by  them  with  money  to  meet  imme- 
diate demands.  (1) 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Monmouth 
was  not  a bright  one.  There  was  no  proba- 
bility that  he  would  be  recalled  from  banish- 
ment. On  the  Continent  his  life  could  no 
longer  be  passed  amidst  the  splendour  and 
festivity  of  a court.  His  cousins  at  the  Hague 
seem  to  have  really  regarded  him  with  kind- 
ness ; but  they  could  no  longer  countenance 
him  openly  w ithout  serious  risk  of  producing 
a rupture  between  England  and  Holland. 
William  offered  a kind  and  judicious  sugges- 
tion. The  war  which  was  then  raging  in 
Hungary,  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Turks,  was  watched  by  all  Europe  with  inte- 
rest almost  as  great  as  that  which  the  Cru- 
sades had  excited  live  hundred  years  earlier. 
Many  gallant  gonllemcn,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  were  lighting  as  volunteers  in  the 
common  cause  of  Christendom.  The  prince 
advised  Monmouth  to  repair  to  the  imperial 
camp,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  do 
so,  he  should  not  want  the  moans  of  making 
an  appearance  befitting  an  English  noble- 
man. 2)  This  counsel  was  excellent,  but  the 
duke  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  Ho  re- 
tired to  Brussels  accompanied  by  Henrietta 
Wentworth,  Baroness  Wentworth,  of  Neltle- 
stede,  a damsel  of  high  rank  and  ample  for- 
tune, who  loved  him  passionately,  who  had 
sacrificed  for  his  sake  her  maiden  honour  and 
the  hope  of  a splendid  alliance,  w ho  had  fol- 
lowed hint  into  exile,  and  whom  ho  believed 
to  be  his  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  Under 
the  soothing  influence  of  female  friendship, 
his  lacerated  mind  healed  fast.  He  scented 
to  have  found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  re- 
pose, and  to  have  forgotton  that  ho  had  boon 
the  ornament  of  a splendid  court  and  the  head 
of  a great  party,  that  he  had  commanded  ar- 
mies, and  that  he  had  aspired  to  a throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet. 
Ferguson  employed  all  his  powers  of  tempta- 
tion. Grey,  who  knew  not  where  to  turn  for 
a pistole,  and  was  ready  for  auy  undertaking, 
however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No  art  was 
spared  which  could  draw  Monmouth  from  re- 
treat. To  tho  first  invitations  which  he  re- 
fit Avaux  Neg.,  Feb.  *i.  W.  *6*3;  Monmouth's  let- 
ter to  James  from  Ringwood. 
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ceived  from  his  old  associates  he  returned 
unfavourable  answers.  He  pronounced  the 
difficulties  of  a descent  on  England  insupera- 
ble, protested  that  he  was  sick  of  public  life, 
and  begged  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
newly  found  happiness.  But  he  was  little  in 
the  habit  of  resisting  skilful  and  urgent  im- 
portunity. It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  induced 
to  quit  his  retirement  by  the  same  powerful 
influence  which  had  made  that!  retirement 
delightful.  Lady  Wentworth  wished  to  see 
him  a king.  Her  rents,  her  diamonds,  her 
credit,  were  put  at  his  disposal.  Monmouth’s 
judgment  was  not  convinced  ; hut  ho  had  not 
firmness  to  resist  such  solicitations.  (1) 

By  the  English  elites  ho  was  joyfully  wel- 
comed, and  unanimously  acknowledged  as 
their  head.  But  there  was  another  class  of 
emigrants  who  were  not  disposed  to  recognise 
his  supremacy.  Misgovcrnment,  such  as  has 
never  been  known  in  the  southern  p.irl  of  our 
island,  had  driven  from  Scotland  to  the  Con- 
tinent many  fugitives,  the  intemperance  of 
whose  political  and  religious  zeal  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  oppression  which  they  had  un- 
dergone. These  men  were  not  willing  to 
follow  an  English  leader.  Even  in  destitution 
and  exile  they  retained  their  punctilious  na- 
tional pride,  and  would  not  consent  that  their 
country  should  be,  in  their  persons,  degraded 
into  a province.  They  had  a captain  of  their 
own,  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of  Argyle,  who,  as 
chief  of  tho  great  tribe  of  Campbell,  was 
known  among  the  population  of  the  Highlands 
by  the  proud  name  of  Mac  Callutn  More.  His 
father,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  had  been  the 
head  of  tho  Scotch  Covenanters,  had  greatly 
contributed  to  tho  ruin  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  was  not  thought  by  the  Royalists  to  have 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  consenting  to  bestow 
the  empty  title  of  king,  and  a state  prison  in 
Holyrood,  on  Charles  tho  Second.  After  the 
return  of  the  Royal  family  the  marquis  was 
put  to  death.  His  marquisate  became  extinct ; 
but  his  son  was  permitted  to  inherit  the  an- 
cient earldom,  and  was  still  among  the  great- 
est of  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The  earl’s  con- 

(I)  Welwood’a  Memoirs.  App.  xv.;  Burnet,  i , 630. 
Grey  told  a somewhat  different  story ; hut  lie  lold 
it  to  MVP  his  life.  The  Spanish  amhasswlor  at  the 
English  court,  Ikin  Pedro  de  Ronqultlo.  in  a letter  to 
llic  governor  of  Uic  Low  Countries  written  about 
this  time,  sneers  at  Monmouth  for  living  on  Ihe 
bounty  of  a fond  woman,  and  hints  a very  unfound- 
ed suspicion  Hint  the  duke’s  passion  was  altogether 
interested.  “Ilallanilose  hoy  tan  falto  dc  medio* 
que  ha  menester  trasformarsc  en  Amor  con  miledi 
en  vista  de  ta  ncecssidad  de  poder  sutwislir." — Ron- 
quillo  to  Grana,  March  30-April  a,  I66S. 


duct  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed 
the  Restoration  had  been,  as  he  afterwards 
thought,  criminally  moderate.  He  had,  on 
some  occasions,  opposed  the  administration 
which  afflicted  his  country  ; but  his  opposi- 
tion had  been  languid  and  cautious.  His 
compliances  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  given 
scandal  to  rigid  Presbyterians  ; and  so  far  had 
he  been  from  showing  any  inclination  to  re- 
sistance that,  when  the  Covenanters  had  been 
persecuted  into  insurrection,  he  hud  brought 
into  the  field  a large  body  of  his  dependents  U> 
support  the  government. 

Such  had  been  his  political  course  until  the 
Duke  of  York  came  down  to  Edinburgh 
armed  with  the  whole  regal  authority.  The 
despotic  viceroy  soon  found  that  he  could  not 
expect  entire  support  from  Argyle.  Since  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not 
be  gained,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he 
should  be  destroyed.  On  grounds  so  frivolous 
that  oven  tho  spirit  of  parly  and  tho  spirit  of 
chicane  were  ashamed  of  them,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  for  treason,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  partisans  of  the 
Stuarts  afterwards  assorted  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  carry  this  sentence  into  effect,  and 
that  the  only  object  of  the;  prosecution  was  to 
frighten  him  into  ceding  his  extensive  juris- 
diction in  tho  Highlands,  Whether  James 
designed,  as  his  enemies  suspected,  to  commit 
murder,  or  only,  as  his  frionds  affirmed,  to 
commit  extortion  by  threatening  to  commit 
murder,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  “ I 
know  nothing  of  the  Scotch  law  ,”  said  Halifax 
to  King  Charles ; “ but  this  I know,  that  we 
should  not  hang  a dog  here  on  the  grounds 
on  which  my  Lord  Argyle  has  been  sen- 
tenced.” (t) 

Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  and 
thence  passed  over  to  Friesland.  In  that  se- 
cluded province  his  father  bad  bought  a small 
estate,  as  a place  of  refuge  for  the  family  in 
civil  troubles.  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
(hat  this  purchase  had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  predictions  of  a Celtic  seer,  to 
whom  it  had  bet-n  revealed  that  Mac  Calium 
More  would  one  day  be  driven  forth  from  tho 
ancient  mansion  of  his  race  at  Inverary.  (2) 
Bui  it  is  probable  that  the  politic  marquis  had 
been  warned  rather  by  the  signs  of  the  times 

ft)  Proceeding  against  Argyle  in  tile  CollPrtion  of 
State  Trials;  Burnet,  1.,  321:  A true  and  plain  Ac- 
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than  by  the  visions  of  any  prophet.  In  Fries- 
land Earl  Archibald  resided  during  some  time 
so  quietly  that  it  was  not  generally  known 
whither  he  had  fled.  From  his  retreat  he 
carried  on  a correspondence  with  his  friends 
in  Great  Britain,  was  a parly  to  the.  Whig 
conspiracy,  and  concerted  with  tho  chiefs  of 
that  conspiracy  a plan  for  invading  Scot- 
land. (1)  This  plan  had  been  dropped  upon 
the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  but  be- 
came again  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  after 
the  demise  of  iho  crown. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Conti- 
nent, reflected  much  more  deeply  on  reli- 
gious questions  than  in  the  preceding  years 
of  his  life.  In  one  respect  the  oflect  of  these 
reflections  on  his  mind  had  been  pernicious. 
His  partiality  for  the  synodical  form  of  church 
government  now  amounted  to  bigotry.  When 
he  remembered  how  long  he  had  conformed 
to  Iho  established  worship,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  remorso,  and  show- 
ed too  many  signs  of  a disposition  to  atone 
for  his  defection  by  violence  and  intolerance, 
He  had  however,  in  no  long  time,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  tho  fear  and  love  of  a 
higher  power  had  nerved  him  for  the  most 
formidable  conflicts  by  w hich  human  nature 
can  be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  adversity  his  assist- 
ance was  of  the  highest  moment.  Though 
proscribed  and  a fugitive,  he  was  still,  in 
some  sense,  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the 
British  dominions.  In  wealth,  even  before 
his  attainder,  he  was  probably  inferior,  not 
only  to  the  great  English  nobles,  but  to  some 
of  the  opulent  esquires  of  Kent  and  Norfolk. 
But  his  patriarchal  authority,  an  authority 
which  no  wealth  could  give  and  which  no  at- 
tainder could  take  away,  made  him,  as  a 
leader  of  an  insurrection,  truly  formidable. 
No  southern  lord  could  feel  any  confidence 
that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the  government, 
even  his  own  gamekeepers  and  huntsmen 
would  stand  by  him.  An  Earl  of  Bedford,  an 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  could  not  engage  to  bring 
ten  men  into  the  field.  Mac  Callum  More, 
penniless  and  deprived  of  his  earldom,  might, 
at  any  moment,  raise  a serious  civil  war.  He 
had  only  to  show  himself  on  the  coast  of 
Lorn,  and  an  army  would,  in  a few  days, 
gather  round  him.  The  force,  which,  in  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  he  could  bring  into 
the  field,  amounted  to  fivo  thousand  fighting 

(I)  True  and  plain  Account  of  the  Discoveries  made 
in  Scotland. 


men,  devoted  to  his  service,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not  afraid 
to  encounter  regular  troops  even  in  the 
open  plain,  and  perhaps  superior  to  re- 
gular troops  in  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  the  defence  of  wild  mountain  passes, 
hidden  in  mist,  and  torn  by  headlong  tor- 
rents. What  such  a force,  well  directed, 
could  effect,  even  against  veteran  regiments 
and  skilful  commanders,  was  proved,  a few 
years  later,  at  Killiecrankic. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  clainvgf  Argyle  to 
the  confidence  of  tho  exiled  Scot^  there  was 
a faction  among  them  which  regarded  him 
with  no  friendly  feeling,  and  which  wished  to 
make  use  of  his  name  and  influence,  without 
entrusting  to  him  any  real  power.  Thechief 
of  this  faction  was  u lowland  gentleman,  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  Whig  plot,  and 
had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vengeance  of 
the  court.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in 
Berwickshire.  Great  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  his  integrity,  but  without  sufficient  rea- 
son. It  must,  however,  bo  admitted  that  ho 
injured  his  cause  by  perverseness  as  much  as 
he  could  have  done  by  treachery,  lie  was  a 
man  incapable  alike  of  leading  and  of  follow- 
ing, conceited,  captious,  and  wrongheaded, 
an  endless  talker,  a sluggard  in  action  against 
the  enemy,  and  active  only  agaiu>t  his  own 
allies.  With  llume  was  closely  connected  an- 
other Scottish  exile  of  great  note,  who  had 
many  of  the  same  faults,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree.  Sir  John  Cochrane,  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

A far  higher  character  belonged  to  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltouu,  a man  distinguished  by 
learning  and  eloquence,  distinguished  also  by 
courage,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit, 
but  of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper. 
Like  many  of  his  most  illustrious  contempo- 
raries, Milton  for  example,  Harrington,  Mar- 
vel, and  Sidney,  Fletcher  had,  from  the  mis- 
government  of  several  successive  princes, 
conceived  a strong  aversion  to  hereditary  mo- 
narchy. Vet  he  was  no  democrat.  Ho  was 
the  head  of  an  ancient  Norman  house,  and 
was  proud  of  his  descent.  He  was  a fine 
speaker  and  a fine  writer,  and  was  proud  of 
his  intellectual  superiority.  Both  in  his  cha- 
racter of  gentleman,  and  in  his  character  of 
scholar,  he  looked  down  with  disdain  on  tho 
common  people,  and  was  so  little  disposed  to 
entrust  them  with  political  power  that  he 
thought  them  unfit  even  to  enjoy  personal 
freedom.  It  is  a curious  circumslanco  that 
this  man,  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and  un- 
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compromising  republican  of  his  time,  should 
have  been  the  author  of  n plan  for  reducing  a 
large  part  of  iho  working  classes  of  Scotland 
to  slavery.  He  bore,  in  truth,  a lively  re- 
semblance to  those  Roman  senators  who, 
while  they  hated  the  name  of  king,  guarded 
the  privileges  of  their  order  with  inllexible 
pride  against  the  encroachments  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  governed  their  bondmen  and 
bondwomen  bv  means  of  the  stocks  and  the 
scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading 
emigrants,  Scotch  and  English,  assembled. 
Argyle  repaired  thither  from  Friesian  I,  Mon- 
mouth from  Brabant.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  fugitives  had  scarcely  anything  in  com- 
mon except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience 
to  return  from  banishment.  The  Scots  were 
jealous  of  the  English,  the  English  of  the 
Scots.  Monmouth’s  high  pretensions  were 
offensive  In  Argyle.  who,  proud  of  ancient  no- 
bility and  of  a legitimate  descent  from  kings, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  do  homage  to 
tho  offspring  of  a vagrant  and  ignoble  love. 
But  of  all  the  dissensions  by  which  the  little 
band  of  outlaws  was  distracted  the  most  se- 
rious was  that  which  arose  between  Argyle 
and  a portion  of  his  own  followers.  Some  of 
the  Scottish  exiles  had.  in  a long  course  of 
opposition  to  tyranny,  been  excited  into  a 
morbid  slate  of  understanding  and  temper, 
which  made  tho  most  just  and  necessary  re- 
straint seem  insupportable  to  them.  They 
knew  that  without  Argyle  they  could  do  no- 
thin;:. They  ought  to  have  known  that,  un- 
less they  wished  to  run  headlong  to  ruin,  they 
must  either  repose  full  confidence  in  their 
leader,  nr  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  military 
enterprise.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that 
in  war  every  operation,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  smallest,  ought  to  be  under  the  absolute 
direction  of  one  mind,  and  that  every  subor- 
dinate agent,  in  his  degree,  ought  to  obey  im- 
plicitly, strenuously,  and  with  the  show  of 
cheerfulness,  orders  which  he  disapproves,  or 
of  which  ihe  reasons  are  kepi  socretfrom  him. 
Representative  assemblies,  public  discussions, 
and  all  the  other  checks  by  which,  in  civil  af- 
fairs, rulers  are  restrained  from  abusing 
■power,  are  out  of  place  in  a cainp.  Machiavel 
justly  imputed  many  of  thedisasters  of  Venice 
and  Florence  to  the  jealousy  which  led  those 
republics  to  interfere  with  every  act  of  their 
generals.  (I)  The  Dutch  practice  of  sending 

ft  Discord  sopra  la  prlma  Decs  di  Tito  Llvlo.  lit) 
cap.  as. 


to  an  army  deputies,  without  whose  consent 
no  great  blow  could  be  struck,  was  almost 
equally  pernicious.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  no 
means  certain  that  a captain,  who  has  been 
entrusted  with  dictatorial  power  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  will  quietly  surrender  that  power 
in  the  hour  of  triumph ; and  this  is  one 
of  the  many  considerations  which  ought  to 
make  men  hesitate  long  before  they  re- 
solve to  vindicate  public  liberty  by  the 
sword.  But.  if  they  determine  to  try  the 
chance  of  war,  they  will.  If  they  are  wise, 
entrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary  authority 
without  which  war  cannot  he  well  conduct- 
ed. It  is  possible  that,  if  they  give  him 
that  authority,  he  may  turn  out  a Crom- 
well or  a Napoleon.  But  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  if  they  withhold  from  him  that  authority, 
their  enterprises  will  end  like  the  enterprise 
of  Argyle. 

Some  of  tho  Scottish  emigrants,  heated  with 
republican  enthusiasm,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  the  skill  necessary  to  the  conduct  uf  great 
affairs,  employed  all  their  industry  and  inge- 
nuity, not  in  collecting  means  for  the  attack 
winch  they  were  about  to  make  ou  a formi- 
dable enemy,  but  in  devising  restraints  on 
their  leader's  power  and  securities  against 
his  ambition.  The  self-complacent  stupidity 
with  which  they  insisted  on  organizing  an 
army  as  if  they  had  been  organizing  a com- 
monwealth would  bo  incredible  if  it  had  not 
been  frankly  and  even  boastfully  recorded  by 
one  of  themselves,  (f ) 

At  length  all  differences  were  compromised. 
It  was  determined  that  an  attempt  should  be 
forthw  ith  made  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  it  should  be  promptly  followed 
by  a descent  on  England. 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  command 
in  Scotland  ; but  he  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a committee  which  reserved  to  it- 
self all  the  most  important  parts  of  Iho  mili- 
tary administration.  This  commitloe  was 
empowered  to  determine  where  the  expedi- 
tion should  land,  to  appoint  officers,  to  su- 
perintend the  levying  of  troops,  to  dole  out 
provisions  and  ammunition.  All  that  was 
left  to  the  general  was  to  direct  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  ho  was 
forced  to  promise  that  even  in  the  field,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a surprise,  he  would  do 
nothing  without  tho  assent  of  a council  of 
war. 

Monmouth  was  to  command  in  England. 

(I)  See  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narrative,  patsim. 
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His  soft  mind  had,  as  usual,  taken  an  impress 
from  the  society  which  surrounded  him.  Am- 
bitious hopes,  which  had  seemed  to  be  extin- 
guished, had  revived  in  his  bosom.  Ho  re- 
membered the  affection  with  which  he  had 
been  constantly  greeted  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  town  and  country,  and  expected  that 
they  would  now  rise  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  welcome  him.  Hu  remembered  the 
good  w ill  which  the  soldiers  had  always  borne 
him,  and  flattered  himself  that  they  would 
come  over  to  him  by  regiments.  Encourag- 
ing messages  reached  him  in  quick  succession 
from  London,  lie  was  assured  that  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  with  which  the  elections 
had  been  carried  on  had  driven  the  nation 
mad,  that  the  prudence  of  the  leading 
Whigs  had  with  difficulty  prevented  a san- 
guinary outbreak  on  the  day  of  the  corona- 
tion. and  that  all  the  great  lords  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Exclusion  Hill  were  impatient  to 
rally  round  him.  Wildman,  who  loved  to 
talk  treason  in  parables,  sent  to  say  that  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  just  two  hundred  years 
before,  had  landed  in  England  with  a handful 
of  men.  and  had  a few  days  later  been  crown- 
ed, on  the  fic'd  of  Bosworlh,  with  the  diadem 
taken  from  the  head  of  Richard.  Danvers 
undertook  to  raise  the  City.  The  duke  was 
deceived  into  the  belief  that,  as  soon  ns  ho 
set  up  his  standard,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Hampshire,  Cheshire,  would  rise 
inarms.  (1)  Hec insequently  becamo  eager 
for  the  enlerpri  e from  which  a few  weeks 
before  he  had  shrunk.  His  countrymen  did 
not  impose  on  h ut  restrictions  so  elaborately 
absurd  as  those  which  the  Scotch  emigrants 
had  devised.  All  that  was  required  of  him 
was  to  promise  that  he  would  not  assume  the 
regal  title  till  his  pretensions  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  a free  parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  two  Englishmen, 
Avloffe  and  Humbold,  should  accompany  Ar- 
gyle  tq  Scotland,  and  that  Fletcher  should 
go  with  Monmouth  to  England.  Fletcher, 
from  the  beginning,  had  augured  ill  of  the  en- 
terprise ; but  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not 
suffer  him  to  decline  a risk  which  his  friends 
seemed  eager  to  encounter.  When  Grey  re- 
peated with  appobation  what  Wildman  had 
said  about  ltichmond  and  Richard,  the  well- 
read  and  thoughtful  Scot  justly  remarked  that 
there  was  a great  difference  between  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  seventeenth  century.  Itich- 

(I)  firry's  Narrative ; Wade's  Confession,  Hart. 
US.,  eats. 


mend  was  assured  of  the  support  of  barons, 
each  of  whom  could  bring  an  army  of  feudal 
retainers  into  the  (ield  ; and  liicbard  had  not 
one  regiment  of  regular  soldiers. 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from 
their  own  resources  and  partly  front  the  con- 
tributions of  well-wishers  in  Holland,  a sum 
sufficient  for  the  two  expeditions.  Very  little 
was  obtained  from  Loudon.  Six  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expected  thence,  lint  in- 
stead of  the  money  came  excuses  from  Wild- 
man, which  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  all  who  were  not  w ilfully  blind.  The  duke 
made  up  the  deficiency  by  paw  ning  his  own 
jewels  and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth.  Arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions  were  bought,  and 
several  ships  which  lay  at  Amsterdam  were 
freighted,  (t) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  illustrious 
and  the  most  grossly  injured  man  among  the 
British  exiles  stood  far  aloof  from  these  rash 
counsels.  John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and 
persecution  as  a philosopher ; hut  his  intellect 
and  his  temper  preserved  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  a partisan,  lie  had  lived  on  confl- 
dential  terms  with  Shaftesbury,  and  had  thus 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  (he  court.  Locke's 
prudence  had.  however,  been  such  that  it 
would  have  been  to  little  purpose  to  bring  him 
even  before  the  corrupt  and  partial  tribunals 
of  that  age.  In  one  point,  however,  he  was 
vulnerable.  He  was  a student  of  Christ  Church 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  drive  from  th.it  celebrated  college 
the  greatest  man  of  whom  it  could  ever 
boast.  But  this  was  not  easy.  Locke  had,  at 
Oxford,  abstained  from  expressing  any  opi- 
nion on  the  politics  of  the  day.  Spies  had 
been  set  about  him.  Doctors  of  divinity  and 
masters  of  arts  had  not  been  ashamed  to  per- 
form the  vilest  of  all  offices,  that  of  watching 
the  lips  of  a companion  in  order  to  report  his 
words  to  his  ruin.  The  conversation  in  tho 
hail  had  been  purposely  turned  to  irritating 
topics,  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  in  vain. 
Locke  neither  broke  out  nnr  dissembled,  but 
maintained  such  steady  silence  and  compo- 
sure as  forced  the  tools  of  power  to  own  with 
vexation  that  never  imui  was  so  complete  a 
master  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  passions. 
When  it  was  found  that  treachery  could  do 
nothing,  arbitrary  power  was  used.  After 
vainly  trying  to  inveigle  Locke  into  a fault, 
the  government  resolved  to  punish  him  wilh- 

(I)  Grey’*  Narrative. 
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out  one.  Orders  came  from  Whitehall  that  he 
should  be  ejected  ; and  those  orders  tho  dean 
and  canons  made  haste  to  obey. 

Locke  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  for 
his  health  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  home  and  of  his  bread  without 
a trial  or  even  a notice.  The  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  would  have  excused 
him  if  he  had  resorted  to  violent  methods  of 
redress.  But  he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  per- 
sonal resentment ; he  augured  no  good  from 
the  schemes  of  those  who  had  assembled  at 
Amsterdam ; and  hequietlyrepaired  tnUlrecht, 
where,  while  his  partners  in  misfortune  were 
planning  their  own  destruction,  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  his  celebrated  letter  on  To- 
leration. (1) 

The  English  government  was  early  appris- 
ed that  something  was  in  agitation  among 
the  outlaws.  An  invasion  of  England  seems 
not  to  have  been  at  first  expected  ; hut  it 
was  apprehended  that  Argyle  would  shortly 
appear  in  arms  among  his  clansmen.  A pro- 
clamation was  accordingly  issued  directing 
that  Scotland  should  be  pul  into  a stale  of  de- 
fence. The  militia  was  ordered  to  be  in  rea- 
diness. All  the  clans  hostile  to  the  name  of 
Campbell  were  set  in  motion.  John  Murray, 
Marquess  of  Athol,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Argyllshire , and,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  body  of  his  followers,  occupied  the 
castle  of  Inverary.  Some  suspected  persons 
were  arrested.  Others  were  compelled  to 
give  hostages.  Ships  of  war  were  sent  to 
cruise  near  the  isle  of  Bute;  and  part  of  the 
army  of  Ireland  was  moved  to  the  coast  of 
Ulster.  (2) 

While  those  preparations  were  making  in 
Scotland.  James  called  into  his  closet  Arnold 
Van  Cittcrs,  who  had  long  resided  in  Eng- 
land as  ambassador  from  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  Everard  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  had  been  sent  by  the 
States  General  on  a special  mission  of  con- 
dolence and  congratulation.  The  king  said 

0)  Le  Clare's  Life  of  Locke;  Lord  King's  Life  of 
Locke;  Lord  Grenville'*  Oxford  anil  Locke.  Locke 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  AnnhaplistNicolas 
Look,  whose  name  is  spelt  Lorke  in  Gno's  Confes- 
sion. and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Lansdowne  MS., 
4452.  and  lit  the  Bucclrnch  narrative  appended  to 
Mr.  Bose's  dissertation.  1 should  hardly  think  it 
necessary  to  make  this  remark,  hut  that  the  simila- 
rity of  the  two  names  appears  to  have  misted  a man 
so  w ell  acquainted  witli  the  history  of  those  limes  as 
Speaker  Onslow.  See  his  note  on  Burnet,  i..  629. 

(9)  Wodrow,  book  III.,  chap,  lx.;  London  Gazette, 
May  41, 16H5;  Barillon,  May  tl-St . 


that  he  had  received  from  unquestionable 
sources  intelligence  of  designs  which  were 
forming  against  his  throne  by  his  banished 
subjects  in  Holland.  Some  of  the  exiles  were 
cut-throats,  whom  nothing  but  the  special  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  prevented  from  commit- 
ting a foul  murder;  and  among  them  was  the 
owner  of  tho  spot  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  butchery.  “ Of  all  men  living,”  said 
the  king,  “ Argyle  has  the  greatest  means  of 
annoying  mo ; and  of  all  places  Holland  is 
that  whence  a blow  may  be  best  aimed  against 
me.”  Cillers  and  Dykvelt  assured  his  ma- 
jesty that  what  ho  had  said  should  instantly 
be  communicated  to  the  government  which 
they  represented,  and  expressed  a full  conli- 
dence  that  every  exertion  would  be  made  to 
satisfy  him.  (1) 

Tho  ambassadors  were  justified  in  express- 
ing this  confidence.  Both  tho  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Stales  General  were,  at  this 
time,  most  desirous  that  the  hospitality  of 
their  country  should  not  be  abused  for  pur- 
poses of  which  the  English  government  could 
justly  complain.  James  had  lately  held  lan- 
guage which  encouraged  the  hope  that  he 
would  not  patiently  submit  to  the  ascendency 
of  France.  It  seemed  probable  that  he  would 
consent  to  form  a dose  alliance  with  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  House  of  Austria. 
There  was,  therefore,  at  the  Hague,  an  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  avoid  all  that  could  give 
him  offence.  The  personal  iuteresl  of  \A  il- 
liarn  was  also  on  this  occasion  identical  with 
the  interest  of  his  father-in-law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required  ra- 
pid and  vigorous  action ; and  the  nature  of 
the  Batavian  institutions  made  such  action 
almost  impossible.  The  Union  of  Utrecht, 
rudely  formed,  amidst  the  agonies  of  a revo- 
lution, for  the  purpose  of  meeting  immediate 
exigencies,  had  never  been  deliberately  re- 
vised and  perfected  in  a lime  of  tranquillity. 
Every  one  of  the  seven  commonwealths  which 
that  union  had  bound  together  retained  almost 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  asserted 
those  rights  punctiliously  against  the  central 
government.  As  the  federal  authorities  had 
not  the  means  of  exacting  prompt  obedience 
from  the  provincial  authorities,  so  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  had  not  the  means  of  ex- 
acting prompt  obedience  from  the  municipal 
authorities,  Holland  alone  contained  eigh- 
teen cities,  each  of  which  was,  for  many  pur- 

(4)  Register  of  the  Proceedings  or  the  States  Ge- 
neral, May  .VI V.  4685. 
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poses,  an  independent  slate,  jealous  of  all  in- 
terference from  without.  If  the  rulers  of  such 
a city  received  from  the  Hague  an  order 
which  was  unpleasing  to  them,  they  either 
neglected  it  altogether,  or  executed  it  lan- 
guidly and  tardily.  In  some  town  councils, 
indeed,  the  influence  of  the  Princo  of  Orange 
was  all-powerful.  But  unfortunately  the 
place  where  the  British  exiles  had  congregat- 
ed, and  where  their  ships  had  been  fitted 
out,  was  the  rich  and  populous  Amsterdam  ; 
and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  were  the 
heads  of  the  faction  hostile  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment and  to  the  House  of  Nassau.  The 
naval  administration  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  conducted  by  five  distinct  boards  of  ad- 
miralty. One  of  those  boards  sate  at  Amster- 
dam, was  partly  nominated  by  the  authorities 
of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
animated  by  their  spirit. 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  effect  what  James  desired  were  frus- 
trated by  the  evasions  of  the  functionaries  of 
Amsterdam,  and  by  the  blunders  of  Colonel 
Bevil  Skelton,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
Hague  as  envoy  from  England.  Skelton  had 
been  born  in  Holland  during  the  English 
troubles,  and  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiarly qualified  for  his  post  ;(i)  but  he  was, 
in  truth,  unfit  for  that  and  for  every  other 
diplomatic  situation.  Excellent  judges  of  cha- 
racter pronounced  him  to  be  the  most  shal- 
low, fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous,  and 
garrulous  of  m''n.(2)  He  took  no  serious 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees  till 
three  vessels  which  had  been  equipped  for  the 
expedition  to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of  the 
Zuydcr  Zee,  till  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  on  board,  and  till  the  passen- 
gers had  embarked.  Then,  instead  of  apply- 
ing, as  he  should  have  done,  to  the  Stales 
General,  who  sate  close  to  his  own  door,  he 
sent  a messenger  to  the  magistrates  of  Am- 
sterdam, with  a request  that  the  suspected 
ships  might  bo  detained.  The  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  answered  that  the  entrance  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction, 
and  referred  him  to  the  federal  government. 
It  was  notorious  that  this  was  a mere  excuse, 
and  that,  if  there  had  been  any  real  wish  at 
the  Sladthousc  of  Amsterdam  to  prevent  Ar- 
gyle  from  sailing,  no  difficulties  would  have 
been  made.  Skelton  now  addrossed  himself 
to  tho  Slates  Goneral.  They  showed  every 

(I)  This  is  mentioned  in  bis  credentials  dated  on 
Die  v e Hi  of  March,  <6g*-5. 

(i)  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  t- It,  lew. 


disposition  to  comply  with  his  demand,  and, 
as  tho  case  was  urgent,  departed  from  tiio 
course  which  they  ordinarily  observed  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  On  the  same  day 
oil  which  he  made  his  application  to  them,  an 
order,  drawn  in  exact  conformity  with  his  re- 
quest, was  despatched  to  the  Admiralty  (of 
Amsterdam.  But  this  order,  in  consequenco 
of  some  misinformation  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, did  not  correctly  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ships.  They  were  said  to  be  in 
the  Toxel.  They  were  in  the  Ylie.  Tho  Ad- 
miralty of  Amsterdam  made  this  error  a plea 
for  doing  nothing  ; and,  before  tho  error 
could  be  rectified,  the  three  ships  had  sail- 
ed. (1) 

Tho  last  hours  which  Argyle  passed  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  were  hours  of  great  anxiety. 
Near  him  lay  a Dutch  man-of-war  whose 
broadside  would  in  a moment  have  put  an 
end  to  his  expedition.  Hound  his  little  fleet 
a boat  was  rowing,  in  which  were  some  per- 
sons witli  telescopes  whom  he  suspecled  to 
ho  spies.  But  no  effectual  step  was  taken  for 
tho  purpose  of  detaining  him;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood  out 
to  sea  before  a favourable  breeze. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  fhe  sixth 
the  Orkneys  were  in  sight.  Argyle  very  un- 
wisely anchored  off  Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two 
of  his  followers  to  go  on  shore  there.  The 
bishop  ordered  them  to  bo  arrested.  The  re- 
fugees proceeded  to  hold  a long  and  animated 
debate  on  this  misadventure ; for,  from  tho 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  expedition, 
howevor  languid  and  irresolute  their  conduct 
might  bo,  they  never  in  debate  wauled  spirit 
or  perseverance.  Somo  were  for  an  attack  on 
Kirkwall.  Somo  were  for  proceeding  wiihout 
delay  to  Argyleshire.  At  last  the  earl  seized 
some  gentlemen  who  lived  near  the  coast  of 
the  island,  and  proposed  lo  the  bishop  an  ex- 
chango  of  prisoners.  Tho  bishop  relumed  no 
answer ; and  the  fleet,  after  losing  three  days, 
sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  Il  w as  speedi- 
ly known  at  Edinburgh  lhat  the  rebel  squa- 
dron had  touched  at  the  Orkneys.  Troops 
were  instantly  put  in  motion.  When  fhe  earl 
reached  his  own  province,  he  found  that  pro- 
paralions  had  been  made  to  repel  him.  At 
DunslafTnago  he  sent  his  second  son  Charles 

(I)  Avail*  N'cg.,  April  3C-May  10,  May  t-ll,May 
5-15,  1 6115 ; Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narrative;  Letter 
from  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  to  the  Slates  Ge- 
neral, dated  June  io,  I6S5;  Memorial  of  Skelton,  de- 
livered lo  the  Stales  General,  May  10, 1665 
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on  shore  to  call  iho  Campbells  lo  arms. 
Charles  returned  with  gloomy  tidings, 
herdsmen  and  fishermen  were  indeed  ready 
to  rally  round  Mac  Callum  More ; but,  of  the 
heads  of  the  clan,  some  were  iu  confinement, 
and  others  had  fled.  Those  gentlemen  who 
remained  at  their  homes  w ere  either  well  af- 
fected to  the  government  or  afraid  of  moving, 
and  refused  even  to  see  the  son  of  their  chief. 
From  DunstafTnago  the  small  armament  pro- 
ceeded to  Campbell  town,  near  Ihe  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kinlyre.  Here 
the  earl  published  a manifesto,  drawn  tip  in 
Holland,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
by  James  Stewart,  a Scotch  advocate,  whose 
pen  was.  a few  months  later,  employed  in  a 
very  different  way.  In  this  paper  were  set 
forth,  with  a strength  of  language  sometimes 
approaching  to  scurrility,  many  real  and 
some  imaginary  grievances.  It  was  hinted 
that  the  late  king  had  died  by  poison.  A chief 
object  of  the  expedition  was  declared  to  be  the 
entire  suppression,  not  only  of  popery,  but  of 
prelacy,  which  was  termed  the  most  hitter 
root  and  offspring  of  popery  ; and  all  good 
Scotchmen  were  exhorted  to  do  valiantly  for 
the  cause  of  their  country  and  of  their  God. 

Zealous  as  Argylo  was  for  what  he  consi- 
dered its  pure  religion,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
practise  one  rile  half  popish  and  half  pagan. 
The  mysterious  cross  of  yew,  first  set  on  lire, 
and  then  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a goat, 
was  sent  forth  to  summon  all  the  Campbells, 
from  sixteon  to  sixty.  The  isthmus  of  Tarbet 
was  appointed  for  the  place  of  gathering.  Tho 
muster,  though  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  spirit 
and  strength  of  the  clan  had  been  unbroken, 
was  still  formidable.  The  whole  force  assem- 
bled amounted  to  about  eightoen  hundred 
men.  Argyle  divided  his  mountaineers  into 
three  regiments,  and  proceeded  to  appoint 
officers. 

Tho  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland 
had  never  been  intermitted  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  expedition  ; but  at  Tarbet  they 
becamo  mere  violent  than  ever.  The  com- 
mittee wished  to  interfere  even  witli  tho  pa- 
triarchal dominion  of  the  earl  over  the  Camp- 
bells. and  would  not  allow  him  to  settle  the 
military  rank  of  his  kinsmen  by  his  own  au- 
thority. While  these  disputatious  meddlers 
tried  to  wrest  from  him  his  power  over  the 
Highlands,  they  carried  on  their  own  corre- 
spondence with  the  Lowlands,  and  received 
and  sent  letters  which  were  never  communi- 
cated to  the  nominal  general.  Hume  and  his 


confederates  had  reserved  to  thc.nselves  the 
superintendence  of  the  stores,  and  conducted 
this  important  part  of  the  administration  of 
war  with  a laxity  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  dishonesty,  suffered  the  arms  to  be 
spoiled,  wasted  the  provisions,  and  lived  riot- 
ously at  a lime  when  they  ought  to  have  set 
to  all  beneath  them  an  example  of  abstemi- 
ousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the  High- 
lands or  the  Lowlands  should  be  the  seat  of 
war.  The  earl's  first  object  was  to  establish 
his  authority  over  his  own  domains,  to  drive 
out  the  invading  clans  which  had  been  poured 
front  Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  ancient  seat  of  his  family  at 
Inverary.  He  might  then  hope  to  have  four 
or  five  thousand  claymores  at  his  command. 
With  such  a force  he  would  be  able  to  defend 
that  wild  country  against  tho  whole  powor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would  also  have 
secured  an  excel  lent  base  for  offensive  opera- 
tions. This  seems  to  have  been  the  wisest 
course  open  to  him.  Kumbold,  who  had  been 
trained  in  an  excellent  military  school,  and 
who.  as  an  Englishman,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  an  impartial  umpire  between  the  Scot- 
tish factions,  did  all  in  his  power  tostrength- 
on  the  carl’s  hands.  But  Hume  and  t.och- 
ra  o were  utterly  impracticable.  Their  jea- 
lousy of  Argyle  was,  in  truth,  stronger  than 
their  wish  for  t he  success  of  tho  expedition. 
They  saw  that,  among  his  own  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  at  t he  head  of  an  army  chiefly  com- 
posed of  his  own  tribe,  he  would  bo  able  to 
bear  down  their  opposition,  and  to  exercise 
the  full  authority  of  a general.  They  mutter- 
ed that  the  only  men  who  had  the  good  cause 
at  heart  were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  tho 
Campbells  took  up  arms  neither  for  liberty  nor 
for  tho  Church  of  God.  but  for  Mac  Callum 
More  alone.  Cochrane  declared  that  he  would 
go  to  Ayrshire  if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with 
nothing  but  a pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Argyle, 
after  long  resistance,  consented,  against  his 
better  judgment,  to  divide  his  littlo  army.  He 
remained  with  Rumbold  in  the  Highlands. 
Cochrane  and  Hume  were  at  the  head  of  the 
force  which  sailed  to  invade  tho  Lowlands. 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane’s  object ; but  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire  was  guarded  by  English  fri- 
gates; and  the  adventurers  wore  under  the 
necessity  of  running  np  tho  estuary  of  the 
Clydo  to  Greenock,  then  a small  fishing  vil- 
lage consisting  of  a single  row  of  thatched 
hovels,  now  a great  and  flourishing  port,  of 
which  the  customs  amount  to  more  than  fire 
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times  the  whole  revenue  which  the  Stuarts 
derived  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  A 
party  of  militia  lay  at  Greenock  ; but  Coch- 
rane, w ho  wanted  provisions,  was  determined 
to  land.  Hume  objected.  Cochrane  was  per- 
emptory, and  ordered  an  oflicer,  named  El- 
phinstone,  to  take  twenty  men  in  a boat  to 
the  shore.  But  the  wrangling  spirit  of  the 
leaders  had  infected  all  ranks.  Elphinslone 
answered  that  ho  was  bound  to  obey  only  rea- 
sonable commands,  that  he  considered  this 
command  as  unreasonable,  and, in  short,  that 
he  would  not  go.  Major  Full&rlon,  a bravo  i 
man,  esteemed  by  all  parlies,  but  peculiarly 
attached  to  Argyle,  undertook  to  land  with 
only  twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a lire 
from  the  coast.  A slight  skirmish  followed. 
The  militia  fell  back.  Cochrane  entered 
Greenock  and  procured  a supply  of  moal,  but 
found  no  disposition  to  insurrection  among 
the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scot- 
land was  not  such  as  the  exiles,  misled  by  the 
infatuation  common  in  all  ages  to  exiles,  had 
supposed  it  to  be.  The  government  w'as,  in- 
deed, hateful  and  hated.  But  the  malcon- 
tents were  divided  into  parties  which  were  al- 
most as  hostile  to  one  another  as  to  their 
rulers  ; nor  was  any  of  those  parlies  eager  to 
join  the  invadors.  Many  thought  that  the 
insurrection  liad  no  chance  of  success.  The 
spirit  of  many  bad  been  effectually  broken  by 
long  and  cruel  oppression.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a class  of  enthusiasts  who  were  little  in 
the  habit  of  calculating  chances,  and  whom 
oppression  had  not  lamed  but  maddened. 
But  these  men  saw  little  difference  between 
Argyle  and  James.  Their  wrath  had  been 
heated  to  such  a temperature  that  what  every 
body  else  would  have  called  boiling  zeal  seem- 
ed to  them  Laodicean  lukewarmnoss.  The 
earl’s  past  life  had  been  stained  by  what  they 
regarded  as  the  vilest  apostasy.  The  very 
Highlanders  whom  he  now  summoned  to  ex- 
tirpate prelacy  he  had  a few  years  before  sum- 
moned to  defend  it.  And  were  slaves  who 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  reli- 
gion, who  were  ready  to  light  for  synodical 
government,  for  Episcopacy,  for  Popery,  just 
as  MacCallum  More  might  be  pleased  to  com- 
mand, fit  allies  for  the  people  of  God  ? The 
manifesto,  indecent  and  intolerant  as  was  its 
tone,  was.  in  the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a 
cowardly  and  worldly  performance.  A set- 
tlement such  as  Argyle  would  have  made, 
such  as  was  afterwards  made  by  a mightier 
and  happier  deliverer,  seemed  to  them  not 


worth  a struggle.  They  wanted  not  only 
freedom  of  conscience  for  themselves,  but  ab- 
solute dominion  over  the  consciencos  of 
others,  not  only  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  po- 
lity, and  worship,  but  the  Covenant  in  its  ut- 
most rigour.  Nothing  would  content  them 
but  that  every  end  for  which  civil  society  ox- 
ists  should  bo  sacrificed  to  the  ascenden  y of 
a theological  system.  One  who  believed  no 
form  of  church  government  to  be  worth  a 
breach  of  Christian  charity,  and  who  recom- 
mended comprehension  and  toleration,  was, 
in  their  phrase,  halting  between  Jehovah  and 
Baal.  One  who  condemned  such  acts  as  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  Archbishop 
Sharp  fell  into  the  same  sin  for  which  Saul 
had  been  rejocted  from  being  king  over  Is- 
raeL  Alltho  rules  by  which,  among  civilised 
and  Christian  men,  the  horrors  ot  war  are 
mitigated  were  abominations  in  tho  sight  of 
the  Lord.  Quarter  was  to  be  neither  taken 
nor  given.  A Malay  running  a muck,  a mad 
dog  pursued  by  a crowd,  wore  tho  models  to 
be  imitated  by  Christian  men  fighting  in  just 
sell-defence.  To  reasons  such  as  guide  the 
conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the  minds 
o(  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious. 
That  a man  should  venture  to  urge  such  rea- 
sons was  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  faithful.  If  the  Divine  blessing 
were  withheld,  little  would  be  effected  by 
crafty  politicians,  by  veteran  captains,  by 
cases  of  arms  from  Holland,  nr  by  regiments 
of  unregenerate  Celts  from  the  mountains  of 
Lorn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  Lord's  lime 
were  indeed 'come,  ho  could  still,  as  of  old, 
cause  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found tho  wise,  and  could  save  alike  by  many 
and  by  few.  The  broadswords  of  Athol  and 
the  bayonets  of  Claverhouse  would  be  put  to 
rout  by  weapons  as  insigniiicant  as  the  sling 
of  David,  or  the  pitcher  of  Gideon.(l) 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to 
raise  the  population  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde, 
rejoined  Argyle,  who  was  in  the  island  of 
Bute.  The  Earl  now  again  proposed  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Inverary.  Again  he  encoun- 
tered a pertinacious  opposition.  The  seamen 
sided  with  Hume  and  Cochrane.  The  High- 
landers were  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
their  chieftain.  There  was  reason  to  fear 

(t)  If  any  person  it  inclined  to  suspect  that  I have 
exaggerated  the  absurdity  and  ferocity  of  these  men, 
t would  advise  him  to  read  two  books,  which  will 
convince  him  that  I have  rather  softened  than  over- 
charged the  portrait,  the  “Hind  let  loose,”  and 
“Faithlul  Contending*  displayed." 
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that  the  two  parties  would  come  to  blows  ; 
and  the  dread  of  such  a disaster  induced  the 
council  to  make  some  concession.  The  cas- 
tle of  Ealan  Ghierig,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Riddan,  was  selected  to  be  the  chief  place 
of  arms.  The  military  stores  were  disem- 
barked there.  The  squadron  was  moored 
close  to  the  walls  in  a place  where  it  was  pro- 
tected by  rocks  and  shallows  such  as,  it  was 
thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Outworks 
were  thrown  up.  A battery  was  planted  with 
some  small  guns  taken  from  the  ships.  The 
command  of  the  fort  was  most  unwisely  given 
to  Elphinstone,  who  had  already  proved  him- 
self much  more  disposed  to  arguo  with  his 
commanders  than  to  light  the  enemy. 

And  now.  during  a few  hours,  them  was 
some  show  of  vigour.  Rumbold  took  the  cas- 
tle of  Ardkinglass.  The  earl  skirmished  suc- 
cessfully with  Athol’s  troops,  and  was  about 
to  advance  on  Inverary,  when  alarming  news 
from  the  ships  and  factions  in  the  committee 
forced  him  to  turn  back.  The  king's  frigates 
had  come  nearer  to  Ealan  Ghierig  than  had 
been  thought  possible.  The  Lowland  gentle- 
men positively  refused  to  advance  further  into 
the  Highlands.  Argyle  hastened  bark  to  Ea- 
lan Ghierig.  There  he  proposed  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  frigates.  His  ships,  indeed, 
were  ill  fitted  for  such  an  encounter.  But 
they  would  have  been  supported  by  a flotilla 
of  thirty  large  fishing-boats,  each  well  manned 
with  armed  Highlanders.  The  committee, 
however  refused  to  listen  to  this  plan,  and  ef- 
fectually counteracted  it  by  raising  a mutiny 
among  the  sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despondency. 
The  provisions  had  been  so  ill  managed  by 
the  committee  that  there  was  no  longer  food 
for  the  troops.  The  Highlanders  consequently 
deserted  by  hundreds;  and  the  earl,  broken- 
hearted by  his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  ur- 
gency of  those  who  still  pertinaciously  insisted 
that  he  should  march  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to  the 
shore  of  Loch  Long,  passed  that  inlet  by  night 
in  boats,  and  landed  in  Dumbartonshire. 
Hither,  on  the  following  morning,  came  news 
that  the  frigates  had  forced  a passage,  that 
all  the  earl’s  ships  had  been  taken,  and  that 
Elphinstone  had  fled  from  Ealan  Ghierig 
without  a blow,  leaving  the  castle  and  stores 
to  the  enemy. 

All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Low- 
lands under  every  disadvantage.  Argyle  re- 
solved to  make  a hold  push  for  Glasgow'.  But, 
as  soon  as  this  resolution  w as  announced,  the 


very  men  who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been 
urging  him  to  hasten  into  the  low  country 
took  fright,  argued,  remonstrated, and,  when 
argument  and  remonstrance  proved  vain, 
laid  a scheme  for  seizing  the  boats,  making 
their  own  escape,  and  leaving  their  general 
and  his  clansmen  to  conquer  or  perish  un- 
aided. This  scheme  failed;  and  the  pol- 
troons who  had  formed  it  were  compelled  to 
share  with  braver  men  the  risks  of  the  last 
venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  country 
which  lies  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lo- 
mond, the  insurgents  were  constantly  infest- 
ed by  parties  of  militia.  Some  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  the  earl  had  the  advan- 
tage; hut  the  bands  which  he  repelled,  fall- 
ing back  before  him,  spread  the  tidings  of 
his  approach,  and,  soon  after  he  had  crossed 
tho  river  Levon,  he  found  a strong  body  of 
regular  and  irregular  troops  prepared  to  en- 
counter him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  AylofTe  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  to  engage  the  enemy  would  be 
madness.  He  saw  one  regiment  in  scarlet. 
More  might  he  behind.  To  attack  such  a 
force  was  to  rush  on  certain  death.  The  best 
course  was  to  remain  quiet  till  night,  and  then 
to  give  the  enemy  the  slip. 

A sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was 
with  difficulty  quieted  by  the  mediation  of 
Itmnbold.  It  was  now  evening.  The  hostile 
armies  encamped  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other.  The  earl  ventured  to  propose  a 
night  attack,  and  was  again  overruled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  no- 
thing was  left  hut  to  take,  the  step  which 
Hume  had  recommended.  There  was  a 
chance  that,  by  decamping  secretly,  and 
hastening  all  night  across  heaths  and  mo- 
rasses, the  earl  might  gain  many  miles  on 
the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Glasgow  without 
further  obstruction.  The  watch-fires  were 
left  horning;  and  the  march  began.  And 
now  disaster  followed  disaster  fast.  The 
guides  mistook  tho  track  across  tho  moors, 
and  led  the  army  into  boggy  ground.  Mili- 
tary order  could  not  be  preserved  by  undisci- 
plined and  disheartened  soldiers  under  a dark 
sky,  and  on  a treacherous  and  uneven  soil. 
Panic  after  panic  spread  through  tho  broken 
ranks.  Every  sight  and  sound  was  thought 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  pursuers.  Some  of 
the  officers  contributed  to  spread  the  terror 
w hich  it  was  their  duty  to  calm.  The  army 
had  become  a mob ; and  the  mob  melted  fast 
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away.  Great  numbers  fled  under  cover  of 
the  night.  Rumbold  and  some  other  brave 
men  whom  no  danger  could  have  scared  lost 
their  way,  and  were  unable  to  rejoin  the 
main  body.  When  the  day  broke,  only  five 
hundred  fugitives,  wearied  and  dispirited, 
assembled  at  Kilpatrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  chiofs  of 
the  expedition  would  have  suflicient  difflculty 
in  escaping  with  their  lives.  They  fled  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Hume  reached  the  Conti- 
nent in  safety.  Cochrano  was  taken  and 
sent  up  to  London.  Argyle  hoped  to  find  a 
secure  asylum  under  the  roof  of  one  of  his 
old  servants  who  lived  near  Kilpatrick.  But 
this  hopo  was  disappointed ; and  he  was 
forced  to  cross  the  Clyde.  He  assumed  the 
dress  of  a peasant,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
guide  of  Major  Fullarton,  whose  courageous 
fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The  friends 
journeyed  together  through  Renfrewshire  as 
far  as  Inchinnan.  At  that  place  the  Black 
Cart  and  the  While  Cart,  two  streams  which 
now  flow  through  prosperous  towns,  and  turn 
the  wheels  of  many  factories,  but  which  then 
held  their  quiet  course  through  moors  and 
sheepwalks,  mingle  before  they  join  the 
Clyde.  The  otdy  ford  by  which  the  travellers 
could  cross  was  guarded  by  a party  of  militia. 
Somo  questions  were  asked.  Fullarton  tried 
to  draw  suspicion  on  himself,  in  order  that 
his  companion  might  escape  unnoticed.  But 
the  minds  of  the  questioners  misgave  them 
that  tho  guide  was  not  the  nide  clown  that  he 
seemed.  They  laid  hands  on  him.  Ho  broke 
loose  and  sprang  into  the  water,  but  was  in- 
stantly chased.  He  stood  at  bay  for  a short 
time  against  five  assailants.  But  he  had  no 
arms  except  his  pocket  pistols,  and  they  were 
so  wet,  in  consoquence  of  his  plunge,  that 
they  would  not  go  o(T.  He  was  struck  to  tho 
ground  with  a broadsword,  and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  his  great  name 
would  excite  the  awe  and  pity  of  thoso  who 
had  seized  him.  And  indeed  they  were  much 
moved.  For  they  wero  plain  Scotchmen  of 
humble  rank,  anil,  though  in  arms  for  the 
crown,  probably  cherished  a preference  for 
tho  Calvinistic  church  government  and  wor- 
ship, and  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence 
their  captive  as  the  head  of  an  illustrious 
house  and  as  a champion  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. But,  though  they  were  evidently 
touched,  and  though  some  of  them  oven  wept, 
they  wero  not  disposed  to  relinquish  a large 


reward  and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  an  im- 
placable government.  They  therefore  con- 
veyed their  prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The  man 
who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  arrest  was 
named  Riddell.  On  this  account  the  whole 
race  of  Riddells  was,  during  more  than  a cen- 
tury, held  in  abhorrence  by  the  great  tribe  of 
Campbell.  Within  living  memory,  when  a 
Riddell  visited  a fair  in  Argyleshire,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  assume  a false  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of 
Argyle’s  career.  His  enterprise  had  hitherto 
brought  on  him  nothing  but  reproach  and  de- 
rision. His  great  error  was  that  he  did  not 
resolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  name  without 
the  power  of  a general.  Had  he  remained 
quietly  at  his  retreat  in  Friesland  he  would 
in  a few  years  have  been  recalled  with  honour 
to  his  country,  and  would  have  been  conspi- 
cuous among  the  ornaments  and  the  props  of 
constitutional  monarchy.  Had  he  conducted 
his  expedition  according  to  his  own  views, 
and  carried  with  him  no  followers  but  such 
as  were  prepared  implicitly  to  obey  all  his 
orders,  he  might  po-sibly  have  effected  some- 
thing great.  For  what  he  wanted  as  a cap- 
tain seems  to  have  been,  not  courage,  nor  ac- 
tivity, nor  skill,  but  simply  authority.  He 
should  have  known  that  of  all  wants  this  is 
tho  most  fatal.  Armies  have  triumphed  un- 
der leaders  who  possessed  no  very'  eminent 
qualifications.  But  what  army  commanded 
by  a debating  club  ever  escaped  discomfiture 
and  disgrace? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen 
on  Argyle  had  this  advantage,  that  it  en- 
abled him  to  show,  by  proofs  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, what  manner  of  man  he  was.  From 
the  day  when  he  quitted  Friesland  to  the  day 
when  his  followers  separated  at  Kilpatrick,  he 
had  never  been  a free  agent.  He  had  borne 
tho  responsibility  of  a long  sories  of  measures 
which  his  judgment  disapproved.  Now  at 
length  ho  stood  alone.  Captivity  had  restored 
to  him  the  noblest  kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty 
of  governing  himself  in  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  right 
and  of  the  becoming.  All  at  once  ho  became 
as  one  inspired  w ith  new  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  intellect  seemed  to  be  strengthened  and 
concentrated,  his  moral  character  to  be  at 
once  elevated  and  softened.  The  insolence 
of  the  conquerors  spared  nothing  that  could 
try  the  temper  of  a man  proud  of  the  ancient 
nobility  and  of  a patriarchal  dominion.  The 
prisoner  was  dragged  through  Edinburgh  in 
triumph.  He  walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,  up 
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(he  whole  length  of  (hat  stately  street  which, 
overshadowed  by  dark  and  gigantic  piles  of 
stone,  leads  from  Holyrood  House  to  the  cas- 
tle. Before  him  marched  the  hangman,  bear- 
ing the  ghastly  instrument  which  was  to  be 
used  at  the  quartering  block.  The  victorious 
party  had  not  forgotten  that,  thirty-five  years 
before  this  time,  the  father  of  Argyle  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  faction  which  put 
Montrose  to  death.  Before  that  event  the 
houses  of  Graham  and  Campbell  had  borne  no 
love  to  each  other ; and  they  had  ever  since 
been  at  deadly  feud.  Care  was  taken  that  the 
prisoner  should  pass  through  the  same  gate 
and  the  same  streets  through  which  Montrose 
had  been  led  to  the  same  doom.  The  troops 
who  attended  the  procession  were  put  under 
the  command  of  Clavorhou-e,  the  fiercest  and 
sternest  of  the  race  of  Graham.  When  the 
earl  reached  the  castle  his  legs  were  put  in 
irons,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  had  but  a 
few  days  to  live.  It  had  been  determined  not 
to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offence, 
but  to  put  him  to  death  under  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  several  years  before, 
a sentence  so  flagitiously  unjust  that  the  most 
servile  and  obdurate  lawyers  of  that  bad  ago 
could  not  speak  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  procession  up 
the  High  Street,  nor  the  near  view  of  death, 
had  power  to  disturb  tbe  gentle  and  majestic 
patience  of  Argyle.  His  fortitude  was  tried  by 
a still  more  severe  lest.  A paper  of  interroga- 
tories was  laid  before  him  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  replied  to  those  questions 
to  which  he  could  reply  without  danger  to 
any  of  his  friends,  and  refused  to  say  more. 
He  was  told  that  unless  ho  returned  fuller 
answers  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture. 
James,  who  was  doubtless  sorry  that  he  could 
not  feast  his  own  eyes  with  the  sight  of  Argyle 
in  the  boots,  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  positive 
orders  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  which 
could  wring  out  of  the  traitor  information 
against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
treason.  But  menaces  were  vain.  With 
torments  and  death  in  immediate  prospect, 
Mac  Callum  More  thought  far  less  of  himself 
than  of  his  poor  clansmen.  “ I was  busy 
this  day,”  he  wrote  from  his  cell,  “ treating 
for  them,  and  in  some  hopes.  But  this  even- 
ing orders  came  that  l must  die  upon  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday;  and  I am  to  be  put  to  the 
torture  if  I answer  not  all  questions  upon 
oath.  Yet  1 hope  God  shall  support  mo.” 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Perhaps  the 
magnanimity  of  the  victim  had  moved  the 
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conquerors  to  unwonted  compassion.  He 
himself  remarked  that  at  first  they  had  been 
very  harsh  to  him,  but  that  they  soon  began 
to  treat  him  with  respect  and  kindness.  God, 
he  said,  had  melted  their  hearts.  H is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not,  to  save  himself  front  the 
utmost  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  betray  any  of 
his  friends.  On  the  last  morning  of  his  life 
he  wrote  these  words : “ I have  named  none 
to  their  disadvantage.  I thank  God  he  hath 
supported  me  wonderfully.” 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph,  a short  poem, 
full  of  meaning  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcible 
in  style,  and  not  contemptible  in  tors  ideation. 
In  this  little  piece  he  complained  that,  though 
his  enemies  hail  repeatedly  decreed  his  death, 
his  friends  had  been  still  more  cruel.  A com- 
ment on  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  a lady  residing  in 
Holland.  She  had  furnished  him  with  a large 
sum  of  money  for  his  expedition,  and  he 
thought  her  entitled  to  a full  explanation  ol 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  his  failure.  He 
acquitted  his  coadjutors  of  treachery,  but  de- 
scribed their  folly,  their  ignorance,  aud  their 
factious  perverseness,  in  terms  which  their 
own  testimony  has  since  proved  to  have  been 
richly  deserved.  He  afterwards  doubled 
whether  he  had  not  used  language  too  severe 
to  become  a dying  Christian,  and,  in  a sepa- 
rate paper,  begged  his  friend  to  suppress  what 
he  had  said  of  these  men.  “ Only  this,  i must 
acknowledge,”  he  mildly  added,  “ they  were 
not  governable.” 

Must  of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  pass- 
ed in  devotion,  and  in  affectionate  intercourse 
with  some  members  of  his  family.  He  pro- 
fessed no  repentance  on  account  of  his  lost 
enterprise,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion, 
his  former  compliance  in  spiritual  things  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.  He  had,  he 
said,  been  justly  punished.  One  who  had  so 
long  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dissimu- 
lation was  not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of 
salvation  to  the  state  and  church.  Yet  the 
cause,  he  frequently  repeated,  was  the  cause 
of  God.  and  would  assuredly  triumph.  “ I 
do  not,”  he  said,  “ take  on  myself  to  be  a 
prophet.  But  I have  a strong  impression  on 
my  spirit,  that  deliverance  will  corao  very 
suddenly.”  It  is  not  strange  that  some  zeal- 
ous Presbyterians  should  havo  laid  up  his 
saying  in  their  hearts,  and  should,  at  a later 
period,  have  attributed  it  to  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

So  effectually  had  religious  faith  and  hope, 
co-operating  with  natural  courage  and  equani- 
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mity,  composed  his  spirits  that,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined  with 
appetite,  conversed  with  gaiety  at  table,  and, 
after  his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont, 
to  take  a short  slumber,  in  order  that  his  body 
and  mind  might  be  in  full  vigour  when  he 
should  mount  the  scaffold.  At  this  time  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  had  probably 
been  bred  a Presbyterian,  and  had  been  se- 
duced by  interest  to  join  in  oppressing  the 
church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a member, 
came  to  the  castle  with  a message  front  his 
brethren,  and  demand  ad  admittance  to  the 
earl,  ft  was  answered  that  the  earl  was 
asleep.  The  privy  councillor  thought  that 
this  was  a subterfuge,  and  insisted  on  enter- 
ing. The  door  of  the  cell  was  softly  opened ; 
and  there  lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in 
hisirons,  the  placid  si  -op of  infancy.  The  con- 
science of  the  renegade  smote  him.  Ho  turned 
away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a lady  of  his 
family  who  lived  hard  by.  There  he  flung 
himself  on  a couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame.  His  kins- 
woman, alarmed  by  his  looks  and  groans, 
thought  that  he  had  been  taken  with  suddon 
illness,  and  begged  him  to  drink  a cup  of 
sack.  “ No,  no,”  he  said ; “ that  will  do  me 
no  good.”  She  prayed  him  to  tell  her  what 
had  disturbed  him.  “ 1 have  been,”  he  said, 
“ in  Argyle’s  prison.  I have  seen  hint  within 
an  hour  of  eternity,  sleeping  ns  sweetly  as 

ever  man  did.  But  as  for  mo 

And  now  the  earl  had  risen  from  his  bed. 
and  had  prepared  himself  for  what  was  yet  to 
be  endured.  He  was  first  brought  down  the 
High  Street  to  the  Council  House,  w here  he 
was  to  remain  during  the  short  interval  which 
was  still  to  elapse  before  the  execution.  Dur- 
ing that  interval  ho  asked  for  pen  and  ink, 
and  wroto  to  his  wife.  “ Dear  heart,  God  is 
unchangeable.  He  hath  always  been  good 
and  gracious  to  me ; and  no  place  alters  it. 
Forgive  me  all  my  faults ; and  now  comfort 
thyself  in  him,  in  whom  only  true  comfort  Is 
to  be  found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  bless 
and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest.  Adieu.” 

It  was  now  tune  to  leave  tho  Council  House. 
The  divines  who  attended  the  prisoner  were 
not  of  his  own  porsuasion ; but  ho  listened  to 
them  with  civility,  and  exhorted  them  to 
caution  their  Docks  against  those  doctrines 
which  all  Protestant  churches  unite  in  con- 
demning. He  mounted  the  scaffold,  where 
the  rude  old  guillotine  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Maiden,  awaited  him,  and  addressed  the  peo- 


ple in  a speech,  tinctured  with  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  his  sect,  but  breathing  the 
spirit  of  serene  piety.  His  enemies,  he  said, 
lie  forgave,  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Only 
a single  acrimonious  expression  escaped  him. 
One  of  the  episcopal  clergymen  who  attended 
him  went  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and 
called  out  in  a loud  voice,  “ My  lord  dies  a 
Protestant.”  “ Ves,”  said  the  earl,  stepping 
forward,  “ and  not  only  a Proteslanl,  but 
with  a heart  hatred  of  popery,  of  prelacy,  and 
of  all  superstition.”  He  then  embraced  his 
friends,  put  into  their  hands  some  tokens  of 
remembrance  for  his  wife  and  children,  kneel- 
ed down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  prayed 
for  a little  space,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner.  His  head  was  fixeJ  on  the  top 
of  the  Tolbooth.  where  the  head  of  Montrose 
had  formerly  decayed.  (1) 

The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere  though 
not  blameless  ltumbold  was  already  on  the 
West  Port  of  Edinburgh.  Surrounded  by 
factious  and  cowardly  associates,  he  had, 
through  the  whole  campaign,  behaved  him- 
self like  a soldier  trained  in  tho  school  of  the 
great  Protector,  had  in  council  strenuously 
supported  the  authority  of  Argyle.  and  had 
in  the  field  been  distinguished  by  tranquil 
intrepidity.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  army 
he  was  set  upon  by  a party  of  militia.  He  de- 
fended himself  desperately,  and  would  have 
cut  his  way  through  them  had  not  they 
hamstringed  his  horse,  lie  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh  mortally  wounded.  The  wish  of 
tho  government  was  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted in  England.  But  he  was  so  near  death 
that,  if  ho  was  not  hanged  in  Scotland,  ho 
could  not  be  hanged  at  all ; and  the  pleasure 
of  hanging  him  was  one  which  the  conquer- 
ors could  not  bear  to  forego.  It  was  indeed 
not  to  be  oxpected  that  they  would  show  much 
lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
of  the  Rye  House  plot,  and  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  building  from  which  that  plot  took  its 
name ; but  the  insolence  with  which  they 

(t)  Tlio  authors  from  whom  1 have  talon  the 
History  ol  Argylc’scapcdition  are,  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  lie  related,  and 
Willi  row,  wtio  had  access  to  materials  of  t he  greatest 
value,  among  which  were  the  carl's  own  papers. 
Wherever  there  is  a question  of  veracity  lets  - m 
Argyle  and  Uurne,  I have  no  doubt  that  Argylc’s 
narrative  ought  to  be  followed. 

See  also  Burnet  i.,  63t,  and  the  Life  of  Bresson, 
published  by  Dr.  Mac  Crtc.  The  account  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion,  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
is  a ridiculous  romance,  composed  liy  a Jacobite 
who  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a map  of 
the  seat  of  war. 
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treated  the  dying  man  seems  to  our  more 
humane  age  almost  incredible.  One  of  the 
Scotch  privy  councillors  told  him  that  he 
was  a confounded  villain.  “1  am  at  peace 
with  God,”  answered  Ilumbold,  calmly;  “ how 
then  can  1 be  confounded  ?" 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  and  quartered  within  a 
few  hours,  near  the  city  cross  in  the  High 
Street.  Though  unable  to  stand  without  the 
support  of  two  men,  he  maintained  his  forti- 
tude to  the  last,  and  under  the  gibbet  raised 
his  feeble  voice  against  popery  and  tyranny 
with  such  vehemence  that  the  officers  ordered 
the  drums  to  strike  up,  lest  the  poople should 
hear  him.  He  was  a friend,  he  said,  to  li- 
mited monarchy.  But  he  never  would  believe 
that  Providence  had  sent  a few  men  into  the 
world  ready  booted  and  spurred  to  ride,  and 
millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled  to  be  rid- 
den. “ I desire,”  he  cried,  “ to  bless  and 
magnify  God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I 
stand  here,  not  for  any  wrong  that  1 have 
done,  but  for  adhering  to  his  cause  in  an  evil 
day.  If  every  hair  of  my  head  were  a man, 
in  this  quarrel  1 would  venture  them  all.” 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  ho 
spoke  of  assassination  with  the  abhorrence 
which  became  a good  Christian  and  a brave 
soldier.  He  had  never,  ho  protested,  on  the 
faith  of  a dying  man,  harboured  the  thought 
of  committing  such  villany.  But  he  frankly 
owned  that  in  conversation  with  his  fellow 
conspirators  he  had  mentioned  his  own  house 
as  a place  where  the  king  and  the  duke  might 
with  advantage  be  attacked,  and  that  much 
had  been  said  on  the  subject,  though  nothing 
had  been  determined.  It  may  at  first  sight 
seem  that  this  acknowledgment  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  declaration  that  he  had  always 
regarded  assassination  with  horror.  But  tho 
truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  imposed  upon 
by  a distinction  which  deluded  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  Nothing  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  put  poison  into  the  food  of  the 
two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them  in  their  sleep. 
But  to  make  on  unexpected  onset  on  the  troop 
of  life-guards  which  surrounded  the  royal 
coach,  to  exchange  sword  cuts  and  pistol 
shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying 
or  of  being  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a lawful 
military  operation.  Ambuscades  and  sur- 
prises were  among  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  war.  Every  old  soldier,  Cavalier  or 
Roundhead,  had  been  engaged  in  such  enter- 
prises. If  in  the  skirmish  the  king  should 
fall,  he  would  fall  by  fair  fighting  and  not  by 


murder.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning  was 
employed,  after  the  Revolution,  by  James 
himself  and  by  his  most  gallant  and  devoted 
followers,  to  justify  a wicked  attempt  on  the 
life  of  William  the  Third.  A band  of  Jaco- 
bites was  commissioned  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  his  winter  quarters!  The  mean- 
ing latunt  under  this  specious  phrase  was 
that  the  prince's  throat  was  to  be  cut  as  ho 
went  in  his  coach  from  Richmond  to  Kensing- 
ton. It  may  stem  strange  that  such  fallacies, 
the  dregs  of  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  should 
havo  had  power  to  seduce  men  of  heroic  spi- 
rit, both  Whigs  and  Tories,  into  a crime  on 
which  divine  and  human  laws  have  justly  set 
a peculiar  note  of  infamy.  But  no  sophism  is 
too  gross  to  delude  minds  distempered  by 
party  spirit,  (t) 

Argyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a few  hours, 
left  a dying  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the 
gallant  Englishman.  “ Poor  Rumbold  was 
a great  support  to  me,  and  a brave  man,  and 
died  Christian  ly.  (2; 

Ayloffe  showed  as  much  coutempt  of  death 
as  either  Argyle  or  Rumbold  ; but  his  end  did 
not,  like  theirs,  edify  pious  minds.  Though 
political  sympathy  had  drawn  him  towards 
the  Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy 
with  them,  and  was  indeed  regarded  by  them 
as  little  better  than  an  atheist.  He  belonged 
to  that  section  of  tho  Whigs  which  sought  for 
models  rather  among  the  patriuls  of  Greece 
and  Rome  than  among  tho  prophets  and 
judges  of  Israel.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Glasgow  . There  ho  attempted  to 
destroy  himself  w llh  a small  penknife ; hut, 
though  he  gave  himself  several  wounds,  none 
of  them  proved  mortal,  and  he  had  streugtli 
enough  left  to  bear  a journey  to  London.  He 
was  brought  before  the  privy  council,  and 
interrogated  by  the  king,  but  had  too  much 

(I)  Vodrow,  111.,  ix..  10;  Western  Marlyrology  ; 
Burnet,  i.,  633;  Fox's  History,  Appendix  iv.  lean 
And  no  way  exeept  that  Indicated  ill  the  text  of  re- 
conciling Rumbold’s  denial  that  he  had  ever  ad- 
mitted into  Ids  mind  the  thought  of  assassination 
w ith  his  confession  Dial  lie  had  himself  uienUoneil 
his  own  tiouse  as  a convenient  place  for  an  attack 
on  the  royal  brothers.  The  distinction  which  i 
suppose  him  to  have  taken  was  taken  by  another 
Rye  House  conspirator,  who  w as,  like  him,  on  old 
soldier  of  the  Commonwealth,  Captain  Walcol.  On 
W'aieot’s  trial.  West,  the  witness  for  the  crown,  said, 
"Captain,  you  did  agree  to  be  one  of  those  that 
were  to  light  Hie  guards.”  “ What,  then,  was  the 
reason,”  asked  Chief  Justice  Pemberton.  “ that  he 
would  not  kill  the  king “ He  said.”  answered 
West,  ” that  it  was  a base  thing  to  kill  a naked  man, 
and  lie  would  not  doit.” 

(a;  Wodrow,  111.,  ix.,  9. 
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elevation  of  mind  to  save  himself  by  inform- 
ing against  others.  A story  was  current 
among  the  Whigs  that  the  king  said,  “ You 
had  better  be  frank  with  me,  Mr.  Ayloffe. 
You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon 
you."  Then,  it  was  rumoured,  the  captive 
broke  his  sullen  silence,  and  answered,  “ It 
may  be  in  your  power;  but  it  is  not  in  your 
nature.”  He  was  executed  under  his  old  out- 
lawry before  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  died 
with  stoical  cpmposure.  (1) 

In  the  meantime  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
querors was  mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Argyleshire.  Many  of  the  Campbells 
were  hanged  without  a trial  by  Athol ; and 
he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  privy 
council  from  taking  more  lives.  The  country 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles  round  Inrerary 
was  wasted.  Houses  were  burned,  the  stones 
of  mills  broken  to  pieces,  fruit-trees  cut 
down,  and  the  very  roots  seared  with  (Ire. 
The  nets  and  fishing-boats,  the  sole  means 
by  which  many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  sub- 
sisted, were  destroyed.  More  than  three 
hundred  rebels  and  malcontents  were  trans- 
ported to  the  colonies.  Many  of  them  were 
also  sentenced  to  mutilation.  On  a single 
day  the  hangman  of  Edinburgh  cut  off  the 
ears  of  thirty-five  prisoners.  Several  women 
were  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  after  being 
first  branded  in  the  cheek  with  a hot  iron. 
It  was  even  in  contemplation  to  obtain  an  act 
of  parliament  proscribing  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell, as  the  name  of  MacGregor  had  been  pro- 
scribed eighty  years  before.  (2) 

Argyle’s  expedition  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced little  sensation  in  the  south  of  the  is- 
land. The  tidings  of  his  landing  reached 
London  just  before  the  English  parliament 
met.  The  king  mentioned  the  news  from 
the  throne ; and  the  Houses  assured  him 
that  they  would  stand  by  him  against  every 
enemy.  Nothing  more  was  required  of  thorn. 
Over  Scotland  they  had  no  authority  ; and  a 
war  of  which  the  theatre  was  so  distant,  and 
of  which  the  event  might,  almost  from  the 
first,  be  easily  foremen,  excited  only  a lan- 
guid interest  in  London. 

But,  a week  before  the  final  dispersion  of 
Argylo's  army,  England  was  agitated  by  the 
news  that  a more  formidable  invader  had 

(I)  Waite'*  Narrative,  Hart.  MS., MU;  Burnet,  I.. 
631 : Ctttrr* ’»  Despatch  or  Oct.  30-Nov.  9, 16*3;  Lul- 
tretl'*  Diary  of  the  same  date. 

(i;  Wodrow,  111.,  ix.,  6,  and  III.,  ix.,  to.  Wodrow 
gives  from  the  Act*  of  Couneil  the  name*  of  all 
the  prisoner*  who  were  transported,  mutilated,  or 
branded . 

Vot.  I. 


landed  on  her  own  shores.  It  haa  been  agreed 
among  the  refugees  that  Monmouth  should 
sail  from  Holland  six  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  Scots.  He  had  deferred  his  expedition 
a short  tune,  probably  in  the  hope  that  most 
of  the  troops  in  the  south  of  the  island  would 
bo  moved  to  the  north  as  soon  as  war  broke 
out  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  he  should  find 
no  force  ready  to  oppose  him.  When  at  length 
he  was  desirous  to  proceed,  the  wind  had  be- 
come adverse  and  violent. 

While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the 
Texel,  a contest  was  going  on  among  the 
Dutch  authorities.  The  Slates  General  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  were  on  one  side,  the 
magistracy  and  admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on 
the  other. 

Skelton  had  delivered  to  the  States  General 
a list  of  the  refugees  whose  residence  in  the 
United  Provinces  caused  uneasiness  to  his 
master.  The  Stales  General,  anxious  to  grant 
every  reasonable  request  which  James  could 
make,  sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial 
authorities.  The  provincial  authorities  sent 
copies  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  all  the  towns  were  directed  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  prevent  the  pro- 
scribed Whigs  from  molesting  the  English 
government.  In  general  these  directions 
were  obeyod.  At  Rotterdam,  in  particular, 
where  the  influence  of  William  was  all  pow- 
erful, such  activity  was  shown  as  called  forth 
warm  acknowledgments  from  James.  But 
Amsterdam  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  emi- 
grants ; and  the  governing  body  of  Amster- 
dam would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  know 
of  nothing.  The  high  bailiff  of  the  city, 
who  was  himself  in  daily  communication  with 
Ferguson,  reported  to  the  Hague  that  he  did 
not  know  where  to  find  a single  one  of  the 
refugees ; and  with  this  excuse  tho  federal 
government  was  forced  to  be  content.  The 
truth  was  that  the  English  exiles  were  as 
well  known  at  Amsterdam  and  as  much  star- 
ed at  in  the  streets  as  if  they  had  been  Chi- 
nese. (2) 

A few  days  later,  Skelton  received  orders 

(t;  Skelton'*  tetter  is  dated  the  7 ITlh  of  May,  t6S6. 
It  w ill  be  found,  together  w ith  a letter  of  the  Schout 
or  High  bailiff  of  Amsterdam,  in  a little  volume 
published  a few  month*  later,  and  entitled  “ Histoiro 
des  EvCnemen*  Tragique*  d'Anglcterre.”  The  docu- 
ments inserted  in  that  work  are,  a*  far  as  1 have  ex- 
amined them,  given  exactly  from  Hie  Dutch  Archive*, 
except  that  Skelton's  French,  which  wa*  not  tho 
purest,  is  slightly  corrected.  Sec  also  Grey’s  Narra- 
live. 

Goodenough,  on  his  examination  after  the  bailie 
of  Sedgemoor,  said,  “ The  Sellout  of  Amsterdam  w as 
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from  his  court  to  request  that, in  consequence 
of  rite  danger*  which  threatened  his  master’s 
throne,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Provinces  might  be  sent 
to  Great  Britain  without  delay.  He  applied 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; and  the  prince  un- 
dertook to  manage  the  matter,  hut  predicted 
that  Amsterdam  would  raise  some  difficulty. 
The  prediction  prov  ed  correct.  The  deputies 
of  Amsterdam  refused  to  consent,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  some  delay.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not  one  of  those  on  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  republic,  a single  city 
could  prevent  the  wish  of  the  majority  from 
being  carried  into  effect.  The  influence  of 
William  prevailed ; and  the  troops  wore  em- 
barked with  great  expedition.  (I) 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  him- 
setf,  not  indeed  very  judiciously  or  tempe- 
rately. to  stop  the  ships  which  the  English 
refugees  hail  lilted  out.  He  expostulated  in 
warm  terms  with  the  admiralty  of  Amster- 
dam. The  negligence  of  that  board,  he  said, 
had  already  enabled  one  bond  of  rebels  to  in- 
vade Britain.  For  a second  error  of  the  same 
kind  there  could  be  no  excuse.  He  peremp- 
torily demanded  that  a large  vessel  named 
the  fldlderonbergh,  might  be  detained.  It 
was  pretended  that  this  vessel  was  bound  for 
the  Canaries.  But.  in  truth,  she.  had  been 
freighted  by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty-six 
guns,  and  was  loaded  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. The  admiralty  of  Amsterdam  replied 
that  the  liberty  of  trade  and  navigation  was 
not  to  be  restrained  for  light  reasons,  and 
that  the  llelderenbergh  could  not  be  stopped 
without  an  order  from  the  Slates  General. 
Skelton,  whose  uniform  practice  seems  to 
have  been  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  now- 
had  recourse  to  the  States  General.  The 
States  General  gave  the  necessary  orders. 
Uten  the  admiralty  of  Amsterdam  pretended 
that  there  was  not  a sufficient  naval  force  in 
the  Texel  to  seize  so  large  a ship  as  the  Hcl- 

a particular  friend  to  lids  tost  design.”  Lansdowme 
IIS.,  mi- 
lt ts  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  w riters  who 
represent  the  Prince  of  Orange  a»  an  accomplice  in 
Monmouth's  enterprise.  The  circumstance  on  which 
they  childly  rely  islliat  tlieauthoritiesof  Amsterdam 
took  no  effectual  steps  for  preventing  Uie  expedition 
from  tailing.  This  circumstance  is  in  truth  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  expedition  was  not  favoured 
by  W illiam.  No  person,  uot  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  institutions  amt  politics  or  Holland,  would  hold 
the  Sladlholdcr  answerable  for  the  proceeding?  of 
the  heads  of  the  Loereslein  party . 

(i)  Avaux,  Neg.,June  7-17,  8-18,  U-14,  168,1 ; Letter 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Lord  Rochester,  June  9, 
teas. 


derenbergh,  and  suffered  Monmouth  to  sail 
unmolested.  (1) 

The  weather  was  had  ; the  voyage  was 
long ; and  several  English  mon-of-war  wore 
cruizing  in  the  Channel.  But  Monmouth  es- 
caped both  the  sea  and  the  enemy.  As  ho 
passed  by  the  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  send  a boat  to  the  beach 
with  one  of  the  refugees  named  Thomas  Dare. 
This  man,  though  of  low  mind  and  manners, 
had  great  influence  at  Taunton.  He  was  di- 
rected to  hasten  thither  across  the  country , 
and  fo  apprise  his  friends  that  Monmouth 
would  soon  be  on  English  ground.  (21 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  June  the. 
Holderenborgh,  accompanied  by  two  smaller 
vessels,  appeared  off  the  port  of  Lyme.  That 
tow  n is  a small  knot  of  sleep  and  narrow  al- 
leys, lying  on  a coast  wild,  rocky,  and  beaten 
by  a stonny  sea.  The  place  was  then  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a pier  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenels,  had  been  constructed  of 
stones,  unhewn  and  uncemented.  This  an- 
cient work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob, 
inclosed  the  only  haven  where,  in  a space  of 
many  miles,  the  fisherman  could  take  refuge 
from  the  tempests  of  the  Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign 
built  and  without  colours,  perplexed  the  in- 
habitants of  Lyme ; and  the  uneasiness  in- 
creased when  it  w as  found  that  the  custom- 
house officers,  who  had  gone  on  board  accord- 
ing to  usage,  did  not  return.  The  town’s 
people  repaired  to  the  cliffs  and  gazed  long 
and  anxiously,  but  could  find  no  solution  of 
the  mystery.  At  length  seven  boats  put  off 
from  the  largest  of  the  strange  vessels,  and 
rowed  to  the  shore.  From  these  boats  land(*d 
about  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed. 
Among  them  were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Flet- 
cher. Ferguson,  Wade,  and  Anthony  Buyse. 
an  officer  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  (3) 

Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore,  thanked  God  for  having 
preserved  the  friends  of  liberty  and  pure  re- 
ligion from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  implored 
the  divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be  done 

(I)  Cillers,  Jane  9-19,  June  H-43, 16*3.  The  tonw 
spondencc  ot  Skelton  with  the  States  General  and 
w ith  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  is  III  the  archives 
at  the  Hague.  Some  pieces  will  be  round  in  the 
Evfnemens  Tragiques  d’Augleterre,  See  also  Burnet, 
1.,  610. 

(X)  Wade's  confession  in  the  Uardwicke  Papers; 
Hart.  MS  , 6843. 

(1  See  Bavae's  evidence  against  Monmouth  and 
Fletcher  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
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by  land.  He  then  drew  his  sword  and  led  his 
men  over  the  cliffs  into  the  town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what  leader 
and  for  what  purpose  the  expedition  came,  the 
enthusiasm  of  tho  populace  burst  through  all 
restraints.  The  little  town  was  in  an  uproar 
with  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting 
“ A Monmonth ! a Monmouth  1 the  Protestant 
religion  1”  Meanwhile  the  ensign  of  the  ad- 
venturers, a blue  flag,  was  set  up  in  the 
market-place.  The  military  stores  were  de- 
posited in  the  town-hall ; and  a declaration 
setting  forth  the  obj  els  of  the  expedition  was 
read  from  the  Cross.  (1) 

This  declaration,  the  masterpiece  of  Fergu- 
son's genius,  was  not  a grave  manifesto  such 
as  ought  to  lie  put  forth  by  a leader  drawing 
the  sword  for  a great  public  cause,  but  a libel 
of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sentiment  and 
language.  (2)  It  contained  undoubtedly  many 
just  charges  against  the  government.  But 
these  charges  were  set  forth  in  the  prolix  and 
inflated  style  of  a bad  pamphlet ; and  mingled 
with  them  were  other  charges  of  which  the 
whole  disgrace  falls  on  those  w ho  made  them. 
The  Duke  of  York,  it  was  positively  affirmed, 
had  burned  down  London,  had  strangled 
Godfrey,  had  cut  the  throat  of  Essex,  and  had 
poisoned  the  late  king.  On  account  of  those 
villainous  and  unnatural  crimes,  but  chiefly 
of  that  execrable  fact,  the  late  horrible  and 
barbarous  parricide, — such  was  the  copious- 
ness and  such  the  felicity  of  Ferguson's  dic- 
tion,— James  was  declared  a mortal  and  bloody 
enemy,  a tyrant,  a murderer,  and  an  usurper. 
No  treaty  should  be  made  with  him.  The 
sword  should  not  be  sheathed  till  he  had  been 
brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a traitor. 
The  government  should  be  settled  on  princi- 
ples favourable  to  liberty.  All  Protestant  sects 
should  be  tolerated.  The  forfeited  charters 
should  be  restored.  Parliaments  should  be 
held  annually,  and  should  no  longer  bo  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved  by  royal  caprice.  The  only 
standing  force  should  be  the  militia.  The  mi- 
litia should  bo  commanded  by  the  sheriffs  ; 
and  the  sheriff-,  should  be  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders. Finally  Monmouth  declared  th?t  he 
could  prove  himself  to  have  been  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood,  king 
of  England,  but  that,  for  the  present,  he 

ft)  Journal*  or  the  House  of  Commons,  June  13, 
I6H3:  Hart.  MS.  6843;  Lansdownc  MS.  lisa. 

(I)  Burnet,  i„  6*1 ; Goodenough's  confession  in 
Lansdownc  MS.  II 32 . Copies  of  the  declaration,  as 
originally  printed,  are  very  rare ; but  there  is  one  at 
the  British  Museum. 
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waived  his  claims,  that  he  would  leave  them 
to  the  judgment  of  a free  parliament,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  he  desired  to  be  consi- 
dered only  as  the  captain-general  of  the  Eng- 
lish Protestants  in  anus  against  tyranny  and 
Popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  those 
who  put  it  forth,  it  was  not  unskilfully 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  tho  pas- 
sions of  tho  vulgar.  In  the  west  the  effect 
was  great.  The  gentry  and  clergy  ofthat  part 
of  England  were  indeed,  with  few  exceptions, 
Tories.  But  the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  tho 
towns,  the  peasants,  and  the  artisans  were 
generally  animated  by  the  old  Roundhead 
spirit.  Many  of  them  were  dissenters,  and 
had  been  goaded  by  petty  persecution  into  a 
temper  fit  for  desperate  enterprise.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  abhorred  Popery 
and  adored  Monmouth.  lie  was  no  stranger 
to  them.  His  progress  through  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire  in  the  summer  of  1680 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  He 
was  on  that  occasion  sumptuously  entertained 
by  Thomas  Thynne  at  Longleal  Hall,  then, 
and  perhaps  still,  the  most  magnificent  coun- 
try house  in  Englaud.  From  Longleat  to 
Exeter  the  hedges  were  lined  with  shouting 
spectators.  Tho  roads  were  strewn  with 
boughs  and  (lowers.  The  multitude,  in  their 
eagerness  to  see  and  touch  their  favourite, 
broke  down  the  palings  of  parks,  and  be- 
sieged tho  mansions  where  he  was  feasted. 
When  ho  reached  f.hard  his  escort  consisted 
of  five  thousand  horsemen.  At  Exeter  all  De- 
vonshire had  been  gathered  together  to  wel- 
come him.  One  striking  part  of  the  show 
was  a company  of  nine  hundred  yoting  men 
who,  clad  in  a white  uniform,  inarched  be- 
fore him  into  the  city.  (I)  The  turn  of  for- 
tune which  had  alienated  the  gentry  from  his 
cause  had  produced  no  effect  on  the  common 
people.  To  them  he  was  still  the  good  duke, 
the  Protestant  duke,  the  rightful  heir  whom 
a vile  conspiracy  kept  out  of  his  own.  They 
cante  to  his  standard  in  crowds.  All  tho 
clerks  whom  he  could  employ  were  loo  few  to 
take  down  the  names  of  the  recruits.  Before 
he  had  been  twenty  four  hours  on  English 
ground  ho  was  at  the  head  offiflecn  hundred 
men.  Dare  arrived  from  Taunton  with  forty 
horsemen  of  no  very  martial  appearance,  and 
brought  encouraging  intelligence  as  to  the 

(t)  Historical  Account  of  llie  Life  and  Magnani- 
mous Action*  of  Uic  ino*t  illustrious  1'ruL‘sLint 
Prince  James,  Duke  of  Monmoutli,  1683. 
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state  of  public  feeling  in  Somersetshire.  As 
yet  all  seemed  to  promise  well.  (I) 

Hut  a force  was  collecting  at  Bridporl  to 
oppose  the  insurgents.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
June  the  red  regiment  of  Dorsetshire  militia 
came  pouring  into  that  town.  The  Somerset- 
shire, or  yellow  regiment,  of  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Portman,  a Tory  gentleman  of  great 
note,  was  colonel,  was  expected  to  arrive  on 
the  following  day.  (2 j Thu  duke  determined 
to  strike  an  immediate  blow.  A detachment 
of  his  troops  was  preparing  to  march  to  Brid- 
port  when  a disastrous  event  threw  the  whole 
camp  into  confusion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  been  appointed  to 
-command  the  cavalry  und  r Grey.  Fletcher 
was  ill  mounted  ; and  indeed  there  were  few 
chargers  in  the  camp  which  had  not  been 
taken  from  iho  plough.  When  he  was  order- 
ed to  Bridporl,  he  thought  that  the  exigency 
of  the  case  warranted  him  in  borrowing, 
w ithout  asking  permission,  a fine  horse  be- 
longing to  Dare.  Dare  resented  this  liberty, 
and  assailed  Fletcher  with  gross  abuse. 
Fletcher  kept  his  temper  belter  than  any  who 
knew  him  expected.  At  last  Dare,  presuming 
on  the  patience  with  which  his  insolence  was 
endured,  ventured  to  shako  a switch  at  the 
high-boru  and  high-spirited  Scot.  Fletcher’s 
blood  boiled.  He  drew  a pistol  and  shot  Dare 
dead.  Such  sudden  and  violent  revenge 
w ould  not  have  been  thought  strange  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  law  had  always  been  weak, 
w here  he  who  did  not  right  himself  by  the 
strong  hand  was  not  likely  to  be  righted  at 
all,  and  where,  consequently,  human  life  was 
held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  worst  govern- 
ed provinces  of  Italy.  But  the  people  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  were  not  accus- 
tomed lo  see  deadly  w eapons  used  and  Mood 
spilled  on  account  of  a rude  word  or  gesture, 
except  in  duel  between  gentlemen  with  equal 
arms.  There  was  a general  cry  for  ven- 
geance on  the  foreigner  who  had  murdered 
an  Englishman.  Monmouth  could  not  resist 
the  clamour.  Fletcher,  who,  when  his  first 
burst  of  rage  had  spent  ilself,  was  over- 
whelmed w ith  remorse  and  sorrow,  took  re- 
fuge on  board  of  iho  llclderenbcrgh,  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  repaired  to  Hungary, 
where  he  fought  bravely  against  the  common 
enemy  of  Christendom.  i,3j 

(I)  Wade's  confession,  Hardwickc  Papers;  A\c  Pa- 
pers ; Hart . MS.  aa»5. 

(»)  Harl.  MS.  68*5. 

(3)  Buyse's  evidence  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials;  Hurnet,  i.,  6*3;  Ferguson's  MS.  quoted  by 
Eachard. 


Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the  loss  of 
a man  of  parts  and  energy,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  war,  was  not  easily  to  be  repaired. 
Early  on  tho  morning  of  the  following  day, 
tho  fourteenth  of  June,  Grey,  accompanied  by 
Wade,  marched  w ilh  about  five  hundred  men 
lo  attack  Bridporl.  A confused  and  indecisive 
action  took  place,  such  as  w as  to  be  expected 
when  two  lands  of  ploughmen  officered  by 
country  gentlemen  and  barristers  were  op- 
posed to  each  other.  For  a time  Monmouth's 
men  drove  tho  militia  before  them.  Then 
the  militia  mado  a stand,  and  Monmouth’s 
men  retreated  in  some  confusion.  Grey 
and  his  cavalry  never  slopped  till  thoy  were 
safe  at  Lyme  again.  But  Wade  rallied  the 
infantry,  and  brought  them  olT  in  good  or- 
der. (1) 

There  was  a violent  outcry  against  Grey  ; 
and  some  of  tho  adventurers  pressed  Mon- 
mouth lo  tako  a severe  course.  Monmouth, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  this  advice.  His 
lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
his  good  nature,  which  undoubtedly  often 
amounted  lo  weakness.  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  unwilling  lo  deal  harshly 
with  the  only  peer  who  served  in  his  army. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  duke,  who, 
though  not  a general  of  the  highest  order, 
understood  war  very  much  better  than  the 
preachers  and  lawyers  who  were  always  ob- 
truding their  advice  on  him,  made  allowances 
which  people  altogether  inexpert  in  military 
affairs  never  thought  of  making.  In  justice 
to  a man  who  has  had  few  defenders,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  task  which,  throughout 
this  campaign,  was  assigned  to  Grey,  was  one 
which,  if  he  had  been  the  boldest  and  most 
skilful  of  soldiers,  he  could  scarcely  have  per- 
formed in  such  a manner  as  to  gain  credit. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  It  is  no- 
torious that  a horse  soldier  requires  a longer 
training  than  a foot  soldier,  and  that  the 
w ar-hnrse  requires  a longer  training  than  his 
rider.  Something  may  bo  done  with  a raw  in- 
fantry which  has  enthusiasm  and  animal 
courage  ; but  nothing  can  bo  more  help- 
less than  a raw  cavalry,  consisting  of  yeo- 
men and  tradesmen  mounted  on  cart-horses 
and  post-horses  ; and  such  was  the  cavalry 
which  Grey  commanded.  The  w onder  is,  not 
that  his  men  did  not  stand  fire  with  resolu- 
tion, not  that  they  did  not  use  their  weapons 
with  vigour,  but  that  they  were  able  to  keep 
their  seats. 

(«;  London  Guettc.  June  lit.  left;  Wade's  Confes- 
sion, Hardw  ickc  Paper? . 
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Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arm- 
ing and  drilling  went  on  all  day.  Meantime 
the  news  of  the  insurrection  had  spread  fast 
and  wide.  On  the  evening  on  which  the  duko 
landed,  Gregory  Alford,  Mayor  of  Lyme,  a 
zealous  Tory,  and  a most  bitter  persecutor  of 
nonconformists,  sent  off  his  servants  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  and  himself  took  horse  for  the 
west.  Late  at  night  he  stopped  at  Honiton. 
and  thence  despatched  a few  hurried  lines  to 
London  with  the  ill  tidings.(l)  He  then  push- 
ed on  to  Exeter,  where  ho  found  Christopher 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  This  nobleman, 
the  son  and  heir  of  George  Monk,  the  restorer 
of  the  Stuarts,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Devon- 
shire, and  was  then  holding  a muster  of  mi- 
litia. Four  thousand  men  of  tho  trainbands 
were  actually  assembled  under  his  command, 
lie  seems  to  have  thought  that,  with  this 
force,  ho  should  bo  able  at  once  to  crush  the 
rebellion.  Ho  therefore  marched  towards 
Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  he  reached  A monster,  he 
found  the  insurgents  drawn  up  there  to  on- 
ciunter  him.  They  presented  a resolute  front. 
Four  field  pieces  were  pointed  against  tho 
royal  troops.  The  thick  hedges  which  on 
each  side  overhung  the  narrow  lanes  were 
lined  with  musketeers.  Albemarle,  however, 
was  less  alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  the 
enemy  than  by  tho  spirit  which  appeared  in 
his  own  ranks.  Such  was  Monmouth’s  popu- 
larity among  the  common  people  of  Devon- 
shire that,  if  once  tho  trainbands  had  caught 
sight  of  his  well-known  face  and  figure,  they 
would  probably  have  gone  over  to  him  in  a 
body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a 
great  superiority  of  force,  thought  it  advisable 
to  retreat.  Tho  retreat  soon  bocame  a rout. 
The  whole  country  was  strewn  with  arms  and 
uniforms  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown 
away;  and,  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pursuit 
with"  vigour,  he  would  probably  have  taken 
Exeter  without  a blow.  But  ho  was  satisfied 
with  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained,  and 
thought  it  desirable  that  his  rocruils  should 
be  belter  trained  before  they  were  employed 
in  any  hazardous  service,  lie  therefore 
marched  towards  Taunton,  where  ho  arrived 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  exactly  a week 
after  his  landing.  ;2) 

(I ' Lord*-  Journals,  June  IS,  IMS. 

(9)  Wade1#  Confession ; Ferguson  MS.:  Axe  Papers, 
Hart.  IIS.  6813;  CHdoiixon, 701,709.  Oldmixon,  wlio 


The  court  and  the  parliament  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  the  news  from  tho  west. 
At  five  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  thir- 
teenth of  June,  the  king  had  received  the  let- 
ter which  the  mayor  of  Lyme  had  despatched 
from  Honiton.  Tho  privy  council  was  in- 
stantly called  together.  Orders  were  givon 
that  the  strength  of  every  company  of  infantry 
and  of  every  troop  of  cavalry  should  bo  in- 
creased. Commissions  were  issued  for  the 
levying  of  new  regiments.  Alford’s  commu- 
nication was  laid  before  the  Lords ; and  its 
substanoewas  communicated  to  tho  Commons 
by  a message.  The  Commons  examined  the 
couriers  who  had  arrived  from  the  west,  and 
instantly  ordered  a bill  to  be  brought  in  for 
attainting  Monmouth  of  high  treason.  Ad- 
dresses were  voted  assuring  the  king  that 
both  his  peers  and  his  people  were  determined 
to  stand  by  him  with  life  and  fortune  against 
all  his  enemies.  At  the  next  meeting  of  tho 
Houses  they  ordered  the  declaration  of  the  re- 
bels to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  passed 
the  bill  of  attainder  through  all  its  stages. 
That  bill  received  tho  royal  asseut  on  the  same 
day  ; and  a reward  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  promised  for  the  apprehension  of  Mon- 
mouth.(l) 

Thu  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against 
the  government  was  so  notorious  that  the  bill 
of  attainder  became  a law  with  only  a faint 
show  of  opposition  from  one  or  two  peers,  and 
has  seldom  been  severely  censured  even  by 
Whig  historians.  Vet,  when  we  consider  how 
important  it  is  that  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  should  be  kept  distinct,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  common  fame,  however 
strong  and  general,  should  not  be  received  as 
a legal  proof  of  guilt,  how  important  it  is  to 
maintain  tho  rule  that  no  man  shall  be  con- 
demned lo  death  without  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself,  and  how  easily  and  speed- 
ily breaches  in  groat  principles,  when  once 
made,  are  widened,  we  shall  probably  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  tho  course  taken  by  tho 
parliament  was  open  to  some  objection.  Nei- 
ther House  had  any  thing  w hich  even  so  cor- 
rupt a judge  as  Jeffreys  could  have  directed 
a jury  to  consider  as  proof  of  Monmouth’s 
crime.  The  messengers  examined  by  the 
Commons  were  noton  oath,  and  might  there- 
fore have  related  mere  fictions  without  incur- 

was  then  a boy,  lived  very  near  the  scene  of  these 
events. 

it,  London  Gazette,  June  IS,  I.orxK  and 

Commons*  Journals,  June  IS,  and  IS;  Dutch  De- 
apatdi,  June  16-46. 
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ring  the  penally  of  perjury.  The  Lords,  who 
might  have  administered  an  oath,  appear  not 
to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to  have 
had  no  evidence  before  them  except  the  letter 
of  the  mayor  of  Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  was  no  evidence  at  all.  Extreme 
danger,  it  is  true,  justifies  extreme  remedies. 
But  the  act  of  attainder  was  a remedy  which 
could  not  operate  till  all  danger  was  over,  and 
which  w ould  become  superfluous  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  null.  While 
Monmouth  was  in  arms  it  was  impossible  to 
execute  him.  If  he  should  be  vanquished 
and  taken  there  would  be  no  hazard  and  no 
difficulty  in  trying  him.  It  was  afterwards 
remembered  as  a curious  circumstance  that, 
among  the  zealous  Tories  who  went  up  with 
the  bill  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  mein- 
berforNorthnmberland.(l)  This  gentleman, 
a few  years  later,  had  occasion  to  reconsider 
the  whole  subject,  and  then  caine  to  the  con- 
clusion that  acts  of  attainder  are  altogether 
unjustifiable. 

The  parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyalty 
in  this  hour  of  peril.  The  Commons  autho- 
rised the  king  to  raise  an  extraordinary  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  his  pre- 
sent necessities,  and,  that  ho  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  money,  proceeded  to 
devise  new  imposts.  The  scheme  of  taxing 
houses  lately  built  in  the  capital  was  revived 
and  strenuously  supported  by  thecountrv  gen- 
tlemen. It  was  resolved,  not  only  that  such 
houses  should  be  taxed,  but  that  a bill  should 
be  brought  in  prohibiting  the  laying  of  any 
new  foundation  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  resolution,  however,  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  Powerful  men  who  had  land  in  the 
suburbs,  and  w ho  hoped  to  see  new  streets  and 
squares  rise  on  their  estates,  exerted  all  their 
infiuonco  against  the  project.  It  was  found 
that  to  adjust  the  details  would  be  a work  of 
time,  and  the  king's  wants  were  so  pressing 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  quicken  the 
movement  of  the  House  by  a gentle  cxhoria- 
tion  to  speed.  The  plan  of  taxing  buildings 
was  therefore  relinquished  ; and  new  duties 
were  imposed  for  a term  of  five  years  on  fo- 
reign silks,  linens,  and  spirits.(2) 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  proceeded 
to  introduce  what  they  called  a bill  for  the 

(t)  Oldmixoo  Is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fenwick  car- 
ried up  Uie  bill.  It  w as  curried  up,  as  appears  from 
the  Journals,  hy  Lord  Aneram. 

(*)  Common;.'  Journals  of  June  47,  IS, and  19,  IGSS: 
Reresby'#  Memoir 


preservation  of  the  king’s  person  and  govern- 
ment. They  proposed  that  it  should  be  high 
treason  to  say  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate, 
to  utter  any  words  tending  to  bring  the  per- 
son or  government  of  the  sovereign  into  ha- 
tred or  contempt,  or  to  make  any  motion  in 
parliament  for  changing  the  order  of  succes- 
sion. Some  of  these  provisions  excited  ge- 
neral disgust  and  alarm.  The  Whigs,  few 
and  weak  as  they  were,  attempted  to  rally, 
and  found  themselves  reinforced  by  a consi- 
derable number  of  moderate  and  sensible  Ca- 
valiers. Words,  it  was  said,  may  easily  be 
misunderstood  by  an  honest  man.  They  may 
easily  be  misconstrued  by  a knave.  What  was 
spoken  metaphorically  may  be  apprehended  li- 
terally. What  was  spoken  ludicrously  may  be 
apprehended  seriously.  A particle,  a tense,  a 
mood,  an  emphasis,  may  make  the  whole  diffe- 
rence between  guilt  and  innocence.  Tho  Sa- 
viour of  mankind  himself,  iu  w hose  blameless 
life  malice  could  find  no  act  to  impeach,  had 
been  called  ioquestion  for  words  spoken.  False 
witnesses  had  suppressed  a syllable  which 
would  have  made  it  clear  that  those  words 
were  figurative,  and  had  thus  furnished  the 
Sanhedrim  w ith  a pretext  under  which  the 
foulest  of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  per- 
petrated. With  such  an  example  on  record, 
who  could  affirm  that,  if  mere  talk  were  made 
a substantive  treason,  the  most  loyal  subject 
would  be  safe  ? These  argumenLs  produced 
so  great  ail  effect  that  in  the  committee  amend- 
ments were  introduced  which  greatly  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  bill  But  the  clause 
which  made  it  high  treason  in  a member  of 
parliament  to  propose  the  exclusion  of  a 
prince  of  tho  blood  from  the  throne  seems 
to  have  raised  no  debate,  and  was  retain- 
ed. It  was  indeed  altogether  unirn  portant, 
except  as  a proof  of  the  ignorance  and 
inexperience  of  the  hotheaded  royalists  who 
thronged  (he  House  of  Commons.  Had  they 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  legislation, 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  enactment  to 
which  they  attached  so  much  value  would  be 
superfluous  w hile  the  parliament  wasdisposed 
to  maintain  the  order  of  succession,  and 
would  be  repealed  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
parliament  bent  on  changing  the  order  of 
succession . (1) 

(I)  Commons’  Journals,  June  19,  29,  1683;  Lord 
Lonsdale’*  Memoirs  9 ; Hurnet,  |.T  639.  The  bill, 
as  amended  by  (he  committee,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Fox’s  historical  work.  Appendix,  iii.  IT  burner*  ac- 
count be  correct,  the  offences  which,  by  the  ameitd- 
cd  bill,  were  made  punishable  only  with  civil  inca- 
pacities were,  by  the  original  bill,  made  capital. 
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Tlie  bill,  as  amended,  w as  passed  and  car- 
ried tip  to  the  Lords,  but  did  not  become  lair. 
The  king  had  obtained  from  tire  parliament 
all  the  pecuniar}'  assistance  that  ho  could  ex- 
pect ; and  he  conceived  that,  while  rebellion 
was  actually  raging,  the  loyal  nobility  and 
gentry  would  be  of  more  use  in  their  counties 
than  at  Westminster.  He  therefore  hurried 
their  deliberations  to  a close,  and,  on  the  se- 
cond of  July,  dismissed  them.  On  the  same 
day  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  a law  re- 
viving that  censorship  of  the  press  which  had 
terminated  in  1679.  This  object  was  effected 
by  a f.  w words  at  the  end  of  a miscellaneous 
statute  by  which  several  expiring  acts  were 
continued.  The  courtiers  did  not  think  that 
they  had  gained  a triumph.  The  Whigs  did 
not  utter  a murmur.  Neither  in  the  Lords 
nor  in  the  Commons  w as  there  any  division, 
or  even,  as  far  as  can  now  be  learned,  any 
debate  on  a question  which  would  in  our  age 
convulse  the  whole  frame  of  society.  In 
truth,  the  change  was  slight  and  almost  im- 
perceptible ; for,  since  the  detection  of  the 
Rye  House  Piet,  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing  had  existed  only  in  name.  During 
many  months  scarce  one  uncourtly  pamphlet 
had  been  published  except  by  stealth ; and  by 
stealth  suclt  pamphlets  might  be  published 
still.  (1) 

The  Houses  then  rose.  They  were  not  pro- 
rogued. but  only  adjourned,  in  order  that, 
when  they  should  reassemble,  they  might 
take  up  their  business  in  the  exact  state  in 
which  they  had  left  it.  (2) 

While  the  parliament  was  devising  sharp 
laws  against  Monmouth  and  his  partisans,  he 
found  at  Taunton  a reception  which  might 
well  encourage  him  to  hope  that  his  enter- 
prise would  have  a prosperous  issue.  Taunton, 
like  most  other  towns  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, was,  in  that  age,  more  important  than 
at  present.  Those  towns  have  not  indeed 
declined.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  larger  and  richer,  better 
built  and  better  peopled,  than  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But,  though  they  have  po- 
sitively advanced,  they  have  relatively  gone 
back.  They  have  been  far  outstripped  in 
wealth  and  population  by  the  great  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  cities  of  the  north, 
cities  which,  in  tlie  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as  seats 
of  industry.  When  Monmouth  marched  into 
Taunton  it  was  an  eminently  prosperous 

(1 ) I Jae.  II.,  e.  IT  ; Lord*’  Journal*,  July  'J.  ntas. 

(a,  Lords'  anil  Commons’  Journals,  July  3,  loss 


place.  Its  markets  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied. It  w as  a celebrated  seal  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  The  people  boasted  that  they 
lived  in  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Nor  was  this  language  held  only  by  partial 
natives;  for  every  stranger  who  climbed  the 
graceful  tower  of  St.  Mars'  Magdalene  owned 
that  he  saw  beneath  him  the  most  fertile  of 
English  valleys.  It  was  a country  rich  with 
orchards  and  green  pastures,  among  which 
were  scattered,  in  gay  abundance,  manor 
houses,  cottages,  and  village  spires.  The 
townsmon  had  long  leaned  towards  Presby- 
terian divinity  and  Whig  politics.  In  the 
great  civil  war  Taunton  had,  through  all 
vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the*  parliament,  had 
been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring, 
and  had  been  twico  defended  with  heroic 
valour  by  Robert  Blake,  afterwards  the 
renowned  admiral  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Whole  streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the 
mortars  and  grenades  of  the  Cavaliers.  Food 
had  been  so  scarce  that  the  resolute  governor 
had  announced  his  intention  to  put  the  gar- 
rison on  rations  of  horse  flesh.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  town  had  never  been  subdued  either  by 
fire  or  by  hunger,  (f) 

The  Restoration  had  produced  no  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  Taunton  men.  They  had 
still  continued  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  happy  day  on  which  the  siege  laid  to  their 
town  by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised;  and 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  the  old  cause 
had  excited  so  much  fear  and  resentment  at 
Whitehall  that,  by  a royal  order,  their  moat 
had  been  filled  up,  and  their  wall  demolished 
to  the  foundation.  (2)  The  puritanical  spirit 
had  been  kept  up  to  the  height  among  them 
by  the  precepts  and  example  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  tho  dissenting  clergy,  Jo- 
seph Alleine.  AUeine  was  the  author  of  a tract 
entitled.  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  which 
is  still  popular  both  in  England  and  in  AtAe- 
rica.  From  the  gaol  to  which  he  was  con- 
signed by  the  victorious  Cavaliers,  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  loving  friends  at  Taunton  many 
epistles  breathing  the.  spirit  of  a truly  heroic 
piety.  His  frame  soon  sank  under  the  effects 
of  study,  toil,  and  persecution  ; but  his  me- 
mory was  long  cherished  with  exceeding  Iovo 
und  reverence  by  those  w hom  he  had  exhorted 
and  catechized.  (3) 

(I)  Savage’*  edition  ofToulmln's  History  of  Taun- 
ton 

(»)  Sprat*  True  Account;  Touliniu’a  History  of 
Taunton. 

(3)  Life  and  Death  ot  Joseph  Altcine,  Iffra ; Non  - 
conformists’  Memorial. 
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The  children  of  Ihe  men  who,  forty  years 
before,  had  manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton 
against  tho  royalists  now  welcomed  Mon- 
mouth with  transports  of  joy  and  alToction. 
Every  door  and  window  was  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  No  man  appeared,  in  tho 
streets  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a green 
bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause.  Dam- 
sels of  the  best  families  in  the  tow  n wove  co- 
lours for  the  insurgents.  Ono  flag  in  parti- 
cular was  embroidered  gorgeously  with  em- 
blems of  royal  dignity,  and  was  offered  to 
Monmouth  by  a train  of  young  girls,  lie  re- 
ceived the  gift  with  the  winning  courtesy 
which  distinguished  him.  The  lady  who 
headed  the  procession  presented  him  also 
with  a small  Bible  of  great  price.  He  took  it 
with  a show  of  reverence.  “ I come,”  he 
said,  “ to  defend  the  truths  contained  in  this 
book,  and  to  seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with 
my  blood."  (1) 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  he  could  not  but  perceive, 
with  concern  and  apprehension,  that  the 
higher  classes  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, hostile  to  his  undertaking,  and  that  no 
rising  had  taken  place  except  in  the  counties 
where  lie  had  himself  appeared.  He  had 
been  assured  by  agents,  who  professed  to 
have  derived  their  information  from  Wild- 
man,  that  tho  wholo  Whig  aristocracy  was 
eager  to  take  arms.  Nevertheless  more  than 
a week  had  now  elapsed  since  the  blue  stand- 
ard had  been  set  up  at  Lyme.  Day-labourers, 
small  farmers,  shopkeepers,  apprentices,  dis- 
senting preachers,  had  flocked  to  Ihe  rebel 
camp;  but  not  a single  peer,  baronet,  or 
knight,  not  a single  member  of  (ho  House 
of  Commons,  and  scarcely  any  esquire  of 
sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  had  joined  the 
invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  since  tho 
dfalli  of  Charle-,  had  been  Monmouth’s  evil 
angel,  had  a suggestion  ready.  The  duke 
had  put  himself  into  a false  position  by  de- 
clining the  royal  title.  Had  he  declared  him- 
self sovereign  of  England,  his  cause  would 
have  worn  a show  of  legality.  At  present  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  his  Declaration 
with  tho  principles  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  clear  that  either  Monmouth  or  his  uncle 
was  rightful  king.  Monmouth  did  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  himself  the  rightful  king, 
and  yet  denied  that  his  uncle  was  so.  Those 
who  fought  for  James  fought  for  the  only  por- 

(t i Ilarl.  MS.  7000;  OldiuKon.  703;  Eaciiard,  lit., 

763. 


son  who  ventured  to  claim  the  throne,  and 
were  therefore  clearly  in  their  duty,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  .the  realm.  Those  who 
fought  for  Monmouth  fought  for  some  un- 
known polity,  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a 
convention  not  yet  in  existence.  None  could 
wonder  that  men  of  high  rank  and  ample 
fortune  stood  aloof  from  an  enterprise  which 
threatened  with  destruction  that  system  in 
the  permanence  of  which  they  were  deeply 
interested.  If  Ihe  duke  would  assert  his  le- 
gitimacy and  assume  the  crown,  he  would  at 
once  remove  this  objection.  The  question 
would  cease  to  be  a question  between  the  old 
constitution  and  a new  constitution.  It  would 
be  merely  a question  of  hereditary  right  be- 
tween two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these  Ferguson,  almost 
immediately  after  the  landing,  hud  earnestly 
pressed  the  duke  to  proclaim  himself  king  ; 
and  Grey  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Mon- 
mouth had  been  very  w illing  to  lake  this  ad- 
vice; but  W ade  and  other  republicans  had 
been  refractory;  and  their  chief,  with  his 
usual  pliability,  had  yielded  to  their  argu- 
ments. At  Taunton  the  subject  was  revived. 
Monmouth  talked  in  private  w ith  Ihe  dissen- 
tients, assured  them  that  he  saw  no  other  w ay 
of  obtaining  the  support  of  any  portion  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  succeeded  in  extorting  their 
reluctant  consent.  On  tho  morning  of  the 
twentieth  of  June  he  was  proclaimed  in  the 
market-place  of  Taunton.  His  followers  re- 
peated his  new  title  with  affectionate  delight. 
But,  as  some  confusion  might  have  arisen  if 
he  had  been  called  King  James  Ihe  Second, 
they  commonly  used  the  strange  appellation 
of  King  Monmouth  ; a:id  by  this  name  their 
unhappy  favourite  was  often  mentioned  in  tho 
western  counties,  w ithin  tho  memory  of  per- 
sons still  living.  (Ij 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  as- 
sumed the  regal  title,  he  put  forth  several 
proclamations  headed  with  his  sign  manual. 
By  one  of  these  he  set  a price  on  the  head  of 
his  rival.  Auother  declared  the  parliament 
then  silling  at  Westminster  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, and  commanded  the  members  to  dis- 
perse. The  third  forbade  the  people  to  pay 
taxi's  to  the  usurper.  The  fourth  pronounced 
Albemarle  a traitor.  (2) 

(I)  Wade's  Confession ; Goodcnouab's  Confession, 
Harl  MS.  I M2 ; Oldmixon,  702.  Ferguson's  denial 
is  quite  undeserving  of  credit.  A copy  of  the  procla- 
mation is  in  the  Marl.  MS.  7006. 

(31  Copies  of  the  last  three  proclamations  are  in 
the  Britisli  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  7006.  The  first  I have 
never  seen;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Wade. 
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Albcmarlo  transmitted  these  proclamations 
to  London  merely  as  specimens  of  folly  and 
impertinence.  They  produced  no  effect, 
except  wonder  and  contempt ; nor  had  Mon- 
mouth any  reason  to  think  that  the  assump- 
tion of  royalty  had  improved  h's  position. 
Only  a week  had  elapsed  since  he  had  solemn- 
ly bound  himself  not  to  take  the  crown  till  a 
free  parliament  should  havo  acknowledged 
his  rights.  By  breaking  that  engagement  he 
had  incurred  the  imputation  of  levity,  if  not 
of  perfidy.  The  class  which  he  had  hoped  to 
conciliate  still  stood  aloof.  The  reasons  which 
prevented  the  great  Whig  lords  and  gentle- 
men from  recognising  him  as  their  king  were 
at  least  as  strong  ns  those  which  had  prevent- 
ed them  from  rallying  round  him  as  their 
captain-general.  They  disliked  indeed  the 
person,  the  religion,  and  the  politics  of  James. 
But  James  was  no  longer  young.  Ilis  eldest 
daughter  was  justly  popular.  She  was  at- 
tached to  the  reformed  faith.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  a prince  who  was  the  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent,  to  a prince 
who  had  been  bred  in  a republic,  and  whose 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  bo  such  as  be- 
came a constitutional  king.  Was  it  wise  to 
incur  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  for  the  mere 
chance  of  being  able  to  effect  immediately 
what  nature  would,  without  bloodshed, 
without  any  violation  of  law,  effect,  in 
all  probability,  before  many  years  should 
have  expired  t Perhaps  there  might  bo 
reasons  for  pulling  down  James.  But  what 
reason  could  be  given  for  soiling  up  Mon- 
mouth 1 To  exclude  a prince  from  the  throne 
on  account  of  unlitness  was  a course  agree- 
able to  Whig  principles.  But  on  no  principle 
could  it  be  proper  to  exclude  rightful  h -irs, 
who  were  admitted  to  bo,  not  only  blameless, 
but  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest  public 
trust.  That  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  nay, 
that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  intelligent 
men  could  not  believe.  Ho  was  therefore  not 
merely  an  usurper,  but  an  usurper  of  tho 
worst  sort,  an  impostor.  If  he  made  out  any 
semblance  of  a ca-e,  ho  could  do  so  only  by 
means  of  forgery  and  perjury.  All  honest 
and  sensible  per-ons  wore  unwilling  to  see  a 
fraud  which,  if  practised  to  obtain  an  estate, 
would  have  been  punished  with  the  scourge 
and  tho  pillory,  rewarded  with  tho  English 
crown.  To  the  old  nobility  of  the  realm  it 
seemed  insupportable  that  the  bastard  of  Lucy 
Wallers  should  be  set  up  high  above  the  law- 
ful descendants  of  the  Fitzalans  and  Do  Veres. 
Those  who  were  capable  of  looking  forward 


must  have  seen  that,  if  Monmouth  should  suc- 
ceed in  overpowering  the  existing  government, 
there  would  still  remain  a war  between  him  and 
the  House  of  Orange,  a war  which  might  last 
longer  and  produce  more  misery  than  tho 
war  of  the  Roses,  a war  which  might  pro- 
bably break  up  tho  Protestants  of  Europe  into 
hostile  parlies,  might  arm  England  and  Hol- 
land against  each  other,  and  might  make 
both  those  countries  an  easy  prey  to  France. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  of  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  seems  to  havo  been  that  Mon- 
mouth's enterprise  could  not  fail  to  end  in 
somo  great  disaster  to  the  nation,  but  that, 
on  the  whole,  his  defeat  would  bo  a less  dis- 
aster than  his  victory. 

It  was  not  only  bv  the  inaction  of  tho  Whig 
aristocracy  that  the  invaders  were  disappoint- 
ed. The  wealth  and  power  of  London  had 
sufficed  in  tho  precoding  generation,  and 
might  again  suffice,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a 
civil  conflict.  The  Londoners  had  formerly’ 
given  many  proofs  of  their  hatred  of  Popery 
and  of  their  affection  for  tho  Protestant  duke. 
He  had  too  readily  believed  that,  as  soon  as 
he.  landed,  there  would  he  a rising  in  the  ca- 
pital. But,  though  advices  came  down  to  him 
that  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  had  been 
enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the  good  cause,  no- 
thing was  done.  The  plain  truth  was  that  the 
agitators  who  had  urged  him  to  invade  Eng- 
land, who  had  promised  to  rise  on  the  first 
signal,  and  who  had  perhaps  imagined,  while 
the  danger  was  remote,  that  they  should  have 
the  courage  to  keep  their  promise,  lost  heart 
when  the  critical  lime  drew  near.  Wildman’s 
fright  was  such  that  ho  seemed  to  havo  lost 
his  understanding.  The  craven  Danvers  at 
first  excused  his  inaction  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  take  up  arms  till  Monmouth  was 
proclaimed  king,  and,  when  Monmouth  had 
been  proclaimed  king,  turned  round  and  de- 
clared that  good  republicans  were  absolved 
from  all  engagements  to  a leader  who  had  so 
shamefully  broken  faith.  In  every  age  the 
vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  arc  to  bo 
found  among  d miagogucs.  (1) 

On  tho  day  following  that  on  which  Mon- 
mouth had  assumed  the  regal  title  ho  marched 
from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater.  His  own  spi- 
rits, it  was  remarked,  were  not  high.  Tho 
acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands  who 
surrounded  hi  m wherever  ho  turned  could 
not  dispel  the  gloom  which  sate  on  his  brow. 
Those  who  had  seen  him  during  his  progress 

(I ) Cray's  Narrative;  Ferguson’s  MS.;  Eachard, 
|ll.,  7X1. 
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through  Somersetshire  five  years  before  could  ' 
not  now  observe  withuut  pity  tho  traces  of 
distress  and  anxiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing 
features  which  had  won  so  many  hearts.  (I) 

Ferguson  was  in  a very  different  temper. 
With  this  man’s  knavery  was  strangely  min- 
gled an  eccentric  vanity  which  resembled 
madness.  The  thought  that  he  had  raised  a 
rebellion  and  bestowed  a crown  had  turned 
his  head.  He  swaggered  about  brandishing 
his  naked  sword,  and  crying  to  the  crowd  of 
spectators  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  army 
march  out  of  Taunton,  “ Look  at  me  ! You 
have  heard  of  me.  I am  Ferguson,  the  fa- 
mous Ferguson,  tho  Ferguson  for  whose  head 
so  many  hundred  pounds  have  been  offered.” 
And  this  man,  at  once  unprincipled  and 
brainsick,  had  in  his  keeping  the  understand- 
ing and  the  conscience  of  the  unhappy  Mon- 
mouth. (2) 

Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  tew  towns 
which  still  had  some  Whig  magistrates.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  came  in  their  robes  to 
welcome  the  duke,  walked  before  him  in  pro- 
cession to  the  high  cross,  and  there  pro- 
claimed him  king.  His  troops  found  excellent 
quarters,  and  were  furnished  with  necessa- 
ries at  little  or  no  cost  by  the  people  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  castle,  a building  which  hail 
been  previously  honoured  by  royal  visits.  In 
the  castle  field  his  army  was  encamped.  It 
now  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
and  might  easily  have  been  increased  to 
double  the  number,  but  for  the  want  of  arms. 
The  duko  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Continent  but  a scanty  supply  of  pikes  and 
muskets.  Many  of  his  followers  had,  there- 
fore, no  other  weapons  than  such  as  could  be 
made  out  of  the  tools  which  they  had  used  in 
husbandry  or  mining.  Of  these  rude  imple- 
ments of  war  the  most  formidable  was  made 
by  fastening  the  blade  of  a scythe  erect  on  a 
strong  pole.  The  tithing  men  of  the  country 
round  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  received  or- 
ders to  search  everywhere  for  scythes,  and  to 
bring  all  that  could  be  found  to  the  camp.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  even  with  the  help 
of  these  contrivances,  to  supply  the  demand  ; 
and  great  numbers  who  were  desirous  to  enlist 
were  sent  away.  (3) 

The  foot  were  divided  into  six  regiments, 
Many  of  the  men  had  been  in  the  militia,  and 

(*'  Persecution  Exposed,  by  John 'Whiting. 

ft)  Hart.  MS.  suit. 

(J)  Grey's  Narrative ; Paschall’i  Narrative  in  the 
Appendix  to  Hey  wood's  Vindication. 


still  wore  their  uniforms,  red  and  yellow.  The 
cavalry  were  about  a thousand  in  number  ; 
hut  most  of  them  had  only  largo  colls,  such 
as  were  then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the 
marshes  of  Somersetshire  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  lamdon  with  coach-horses  and  cart- 
horses. These  animals  were  so  far  from  being 
fit  for  any  mil.tary  purpose  that  they  had  not 
yot  learned  to  obey  the  bridle,  and  became 
ungovernable  as  soon  as  they  heard  a gun 
fired  ora  drum  beaten.  A small  body  guard 
of  forty  young  men,  well  armed  and  mounted 
at  their  own  charge,  attended  Monmouth. 
The  people  of  Bridgewater,  who  were  enrich- 
ed with  a thriving  coast  trade,  furnished  him 
with  a small  sum  of  money. (1) 

All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government 
were  fast  assembling.  On  the  west  of  the  re- 
bel army  Albemarle  still  kept  together  a large 
body  of  Devonshire  militia.  On  the  east  the 
trainbands  of  Wiltshire  had  mustered  under 
the  command  of  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  On  die  north  east,  Henry  Somer- 
set, Duke  of  Beaufort,  was  in  arms.  The 
power  of  Beaufort  bore  some  faint  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  great  barons  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  president  of  Wales  and  lord 
lieutenant  of  four  English  counties.  His  offi- 
cial lours  through  the  extensive  region  in 
which  he  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
throne  were  scarcely  inferior  in  pomp  to  royal 
progresses.  His  household  at  Badiniulon  was 
regulated  after  the  fashion  of  an  earlier  gene- 
ration. The  land  to  a great  extent  round  his 
pleasure  grounds  was  in  his  own  hands ; and 
the  labourers  who  cultivated  it  formed  part  of 
his  family.  Nine  tables  were  every  day  spread 
uuder  his  roof  for  two  hundred  persons.  A 
crowd  of  gentlemen  and  pages  were  under  the 
orders  of  his  steward.  A w hole  troop  of  ca- 
valry obeyed  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
fame  of  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the  kennel,  and 
the  stables  was  spread  over  all  England.  The 
gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  proud  of  the 
magnificence  of  their  great  neighbour,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  charmed  by  his  affa- 
bility and  good  nature.  He  w as  a zealous  Ca- 
valier of  tho  old  school.  At  this  crisis,  there- 
fore, he  used  his  whole  influence  and  autho- 
rity in  support  of  tlie  crown,  and  occupied 
Bristol  w ith  the  trainbands  of  Olouc  stershire, 
w ho  seem  to  have  been  belter  disciplined  than 
most  other  troops  of  that  dcscription.(2) 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somer- 

(I)  OMmixon,  70*. 

(*}  North's  Life  ofGuilitroni.ut;  Account*  of  Bean- 
fort's  progress  through  Wales  and  the  neighbouring 
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setshire  thu  supporters  of  tho  throne  were  on 
the  alert.  Tho  militia  of  Sussex  began  to 
inarch  westward,  under  the  command  of  Rich- 
ard, Lord  Lum ley,  who,  though  he  had  lately 
been  coovertod  from  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. was  still  lirm  in  his  allegiance  to  a Ro- 
man Catholic  Icing.  James  Bertie,  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  called  out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire. 
John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  also 
dean  of  Christchurch,  summoned  tho  under- 
graduates of  his  university  to  take  arms  for 
the  crown.  The  gownsmen  crowded  to  give 
in  their  names.  Christchurch  alone  furnished 
near  a hundred  pikemen  and  musketeers. 
Young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners 
acted  as  officers,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  was  colonel.(l) 

But  it  was  chiefly  on  the  regular  troops  that 
the  king  relied.  Churchill  had  been  sent 
westward  with  the  Blues,  and  Fevorsham  was 
following  with  all  the  forces  that  could  be 
spured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
A courier  had  started  for  Holland  with  a letter 
directing  Skelton  instantly  to  request  that  the 
three  English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service 
might  be  sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the  re- 
quest was  made,  the  party  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Orange,  headed  by  the  deputies  of  Amster- 
dam, again  tried  to  cause  delay.  But  the 
energy  of  William,  who  had  almost  as  much 
at  stake  as  James,  and  who  saw  .Monmouth’s 
progress  with  serious  uneasiness,  bore  down 
opposition,  and  in  a few  days  the  troops  sail- 
ed.® The  three  Scotch  regiments  were  al- 
ready in  England.  They  had  arrived  at 
Gravesend  in  excellent  condition,  and  James 
had  reviewed  them  on  Blackheath.  He  re- 
peatedly declared  to  the  Dutch  ambassador 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  liner  or  bet- 
ter disciplined  soldiers,  and  that  he  felt  the 
warmest  gratitude  to  the  Princo  of  Orange  and 
the  States  for  so  valuable  and  seasonable  a 
reinforcement.  His  satisfaction,  however, 
was  not  un mixed.  Excellently  as  tho  men 

went  through  their  drill,  they  were  not  un- 
tainted with  Dutch  politics  and  Dutch  divinity. 
One  of  them  was  shot  and  another  flogged  for 
drinking  tho  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  health.  It 
was  therefore  not  thought  advisable  to  place 
them  in  the  post  of  danger.  They  were  kept 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  till  tho  end 
of  the  campaign.  But  their  arrival  enabled 

counties  in  the  London  Gaieties  of  July  <681;  Letter 
of  Bcautorl  to  Clarendon,  June  l»,  lass. 

(«)  Bishop  Fell  to  Clarendon.  June  so : Abingdon 
to  Clarendon,  June  30,  S3,  3»,  IMS ; Lansdowue  MS. 

MS. 

(*,’  Avon's  July  3*13,  6-16,  1683. 


the  king  to  send  to  tho  west  some  infantry 
w hich  would  otherw  ise  have  been  wanted  in 
the  c.ipital.(i) 

While  the  government  was  thus  preparing 
for  a conflict  with  the  rebels  in  tbe  field,  pre- 
cautions of  a different  kind  were  not  neglect- 
ed. In  London  alone  two  hundred  of  those 
persons  who  " ere  thought  most  likely  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a Whig  movement  were  arrest- 
ed. Among  these  prisoners  were  some  mer- 
chants of  great  note.  Every  man  who  was 
obnoxious  to  the  court  went  in  fear.  A gene- 
ral gloom  overhung  the  capital.  Business 
languished  on  the  Exchange,  and  the  theatres 
were  so  generally  deserted  that  a new  opera, 
written  by  Dryden,  and  set  off  by  decorations 
of  unprecedented  magnificence,  was  with- 
drawn, because  the  receipts  would  not  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  performance.®  The  ma- 
gistrates and  clergy  were  every  where  active. 
The  dissenters  were  every  where  closely  ob- 
served. In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  a fierce 
persecution  raged  ; in  Northamptonshire  ar- 
rests were  numerous  ; and  the  gaol  of  Oxford 
was  crowded  with  prisoners.  No  Puritan  di- 
vine, however  moderate  his  opinions,  how- 
ever guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  con- 
fidence that  ho  should  not  be  torn  from  his  fa- 
mily and  flung  into  a dungeon.® 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  from 
Bridgewater,  harassed  through  the  whole 
march  by  Churchill,  who  appears  lo  have 
done  all  that,  with  a handful  of  men,  it  was 
possible  for  a brave  and  skilful  oflicer  to  ef- 
fect. The  rebel  army,  much  annoyed  both 
by  the  enemy  and  by  a heavy  fall  of  rain, 
halted  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second 
of  June  at  Glastonbury.  The  houses  of  the 
little  town  did  not  afford  shelter  for  so  large 
a force.  Some  of  tho  troops  were  therefore 
quartered  in  the  churches,  and  others  lighted 
their  fires  among  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  once  the  wealthiest  religious  house 
in  our  island.  From  Glastonbury  tbe  duke 
marched  to  Wells,  and  from  Wells  to  Shepton 
Mallet.. 4) 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from 
place  lo  place  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  collecting  troops.  It  was  now  necessary 
for  him  lo  form  some  plan  of  military  opera- 

00  Cllter*,  June  30-July  10,  July  *-13.  July  St-31, 
16*1;  Avain  Nev  , July  Ml;  London  Gaaette,  July  «. 

(i)  Barillon,  July  6d6,  1683;  SooU’t  preface  to  AL- 
bion  and  Altianius. 

(3!  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  June  S3,  teas.  Lifeof 
Philip  Henry,  by  Bate*. 

(*'  London  Gaiette,  June  M,  and  Junes*,  «83; 
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lions.  His  first  scheme  was  to  seize  Bristol. 
Many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  im- 
portant place  were  Whigs.  One  of  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  Whig  plot  had  extended 
thither.  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  tho 
Gloucestershire  trainbands.  If  Beaufort  and 
his  rustic  followers  could  be  overpowered  be- 
fore the  regular  troops  arrived,  the  rebels 
would  at  once  find  themselves  possessed  of 
ample  pecuniary  resources  ; the  credit  of 
Monmouth’s  arms  would  ba  raised  ; and  his 
friends  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  en- 
couraged to  declare  themselves.  Bristol  had 
fortifications  which,  on  the  north  of  the  Avon 
towards  Gloucestershire,  were  weak,  but  on 
the  south  towards  Somersetshire  were  much 
stronger.  It  was  therefore  determined  that 
tho  attack  should  bo  made  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side.  But  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  a circuitous  route,  and  to  cross 
the  Avon  at  Keynsham.  The  bridge  at 
Kcynsham  had  bo.m  partly  demolished  by  the 
militia,  and  was  at  present  impassable.  A 
detachment  was  therefore  sent  forward  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs.  The  other  troops 
followed  more  slowly,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Juno  halted  for  repose  at 
Pcnsford.  At  l’ensford  they  were  only  five 
miles  from  tho  Somersetshire  side  of  Bristol ; 
but  tho  Gloucestershire  side,  whi  h could  be 
reached  only  by  going  round  through  Keyn- 
sham, was  distant  a long  day’s  march.  (1) 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tumult  and 
expectation  in  Bristol.  The  partisans  of  Mon- 
mouth knew  that  he  was  almost  within  sight 
of  their  city,  and  imagined  that  he  would  be 
among  them  before  daybreak.  About  an 
hour  after  sunset  a merchantman  lying  at 
the  quay  took  fire.  Such  an  occurrence,  in  a 
port  crowded  with  shipping,  could  not  but  ex- 
cite great  alarm.  The  whole  river  was  in 
commotion.  The  streets  were  crow  ded.  Se- 
ditious cries  were  heard  amidst  the  darkness 
and  confusion.  It  was  afterwards  asserted, 
both  by  Whigs  and  by  Tories,  that  the  fire 
had  been  kindled  by  the  friends  of  Monmouth, 
in  tho  hope  that  the  trainbands  would  be  bu- 
sied in  presenting  the  conflagration  from 
spreading,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  re- 
bel army  would  make  a bold  push,  and  enter 
the  city  on  the  Somersetshire  side.  If  such 
was  the  design  of  the  incendiaries,  it  com- 
pletely failed.  Beaufort,  instead  of  sending 
his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them  all  night 
drawn  up  under  arms  round  the  beautiful 

(I)  Wade's  Confession. 
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church  of  St.  Mary  Rodcliff.  on  the  south  of 
the  Avon.  He  would  see  Bristol  burned 
down,  he  said,  nay,  he  would  burn  it  down 
himself,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  occu- 
pied by  traitors.  He  was  able,  w ith  the  help 
of  some  regular  cavalry  which  had  joined  him 
from  Chippenham  a few  hours  before,  to  pre- 
vent an  insurrection.  It  might  have  been  be- 
yond his  power  at  once  to  overawe  tho  mal- 
contents within  the  walls  and  to  repel  an  at- 
tack from  without ; but  no  such  attack  was 
made.  The  fire,  which  caused  so  much  com- 
motion at  Bristol,  was  distinctly  seen  at  Pens- 
ford.  Monmouth,  however,  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  change  his  plan.  He  remained 
quiet  till  sunrise,  and  then  marched  to  Keyn- 
sham. There  he  found  the  bridge  repaired. 
Redetermined  to  let  hisarmy  rest  during  the 
afternoon,  and,  as  soon  as  night  came,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bristol.  (1) 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  king's  forces  were 
now  near  at  hand.  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  at 
tho  head  of  about  a hundred  men  of  the  Life 
Guards,  dashed  into  Keynsham,  scattered  two 
troops  of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  oppose 
him,  and  retired  after  inflicting  much  injury 
and  suffering  little.  In  these  circumstances 
it  w as  thought  necessary  to  relinquish  the  de- 
sign on  Bristol.  (2) 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  Several  schemes 
were  proposed  and  discussed.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Monmouth  might  hasten  to  Glou- 
cester, might  cross  the  Severn  there,  might 
break  down  the  bridge  b hind  him,  and,  with 
his  right  flank  protected  by  the  river,  might 
march  through  Worcestershire  into  Shrop- 
shire and  Cheshire.  He  had  formerly  made  a 
progress  through  those  conn  lies,  and  had  been 
received  there  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  in 
Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  His  presence 
might  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  his  old 
friends,  and  his  army  might  in  a few  days  be 
swollen  to  double  its  present  numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared 
that  this  plan,  though  specious,  was  im- 
practicable. The  rebels  were  ill  shod  for 
such  work  as  they  had  lately  undergone,  and 
were  exhausted  by  toiling,  day  after  day, 
through  deep  mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harass- 
ed and  impeded  as  they  would  be  at  every 
stage  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  they  could  not 
hope  (oreach  Gloucester  without  being  over- 

(I)  Wade's  Confession ; Oldmison,  7oj ; Hart.  MS. 
eats ; Charge  of  Jeffreys  to  the  grand  jury  ot  Bristol, 
Sepl.il,  teas. 

Cij  London  Gazette,  June  29,1685;  Wade's  Confes- 
sion. 
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taken  by  the  main  body  of  iho  royal  troops, 
and  forced  to  a general  action  under  every 
disadvantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire. 
Persons  who  professed  to  know  that  county 
well  assured  the  duke  that  he  would  be 
joined  there  by  such  strong  reinforcements 
as  would  make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  bat- 
tle. (I) 

He  took  this  advice,  and  turned  towards 
Wiltshire.  He  first  summoned  Bath.  But 
Bath  was  strongly  garrisoned  for  the  king  ; 
and  Fevershnin  was  fast  approaching.  The 
rebels,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  on  the 
walls,  but  hastened  to  Philip’s  Norton,  where 
they  halted  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June. 

Foversham  followed  them  thither.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  they  were 
alarmed  by  tidings  that  he  was  close  at  h ind. 
They  got  into  order,  and  lined  the  hedges 
leading  to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army  soon 
appeared.  It  consisted  of  about  five  hundred 
men.  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a 
youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough  manners,  who 
was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  disloyal  schemes  of  his  half  bro- 
ther. Grafton  soon  found  himself  in  a deep 
lane  with  fences  on  both  sides  of  him,  from 
which  a galling  lire  of  musketry  was  kept  up. 
Still  he  pushed  boldly  on  till  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  Philip’s  Norton.  There  his  way 
was  crossed  by  a barricade,  from  which  a 
third  fire  met  him  full  in  front.  His  men  now 
lost  heart,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back.  Before  they  got  out  of  the  lane  more 
than  a hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  Graflon's  retreat  was  intercepted 
by  somo  of  the  rebel  cavalry  ; but  he  cut 
his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and  came  off 
safe  (2) 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell 
back  on  the  main  body  of  tho  royal  forces. 
The  two  armies  were  now  face  to  face ; and  a 
few  shots  were  exchanged  that  did  little  or  no 
execution.  Neither  side  was  impatient  to 
come  to  action.  Foversham  did  not  wish  to 
light  till  his  artillery  came  up,  and  fell  back  to 
Bradford.  Monmouth,  as  soon  as  tho  night 
closed  in,  quitted  his  position,  marched  south- 
ward, and  by  daybreak  arrived  at  Froine, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  reinforcements. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as  either 

(I)  Wade's  Confession, 

(1)  London  Gazelle,  July  2,  1685 ; Barillon,  July  6- 
16;  Wade’s  Confession.  , 
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Taunton  or  Bridgewater,  but  could  do  no- 
thing to  servo  him.  There  had  been  a rising 
a few  days  before  ; and  Monmouth’s  declara- 
tion had  been  posted  up  in  the  market  place. 
But  the  news  of  this  movement  had  been  car- 
ried to  tho  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  lay  at  no 
great  distance  with  the.  Wiltshire  militia. 
He  had  instantly  marched  to  Froine,  had 
routed  a mob  of  rustics  who,  wilh  scythes 
and  pitchforks,  attempted  to  oppose  him,  had 
entered  the  town,  and  had  disarmed  the  in- 
habitants. No  weapons,  therefore,  were  left 
there  ; nor  was  Monmouth  able  to  furnish 
any.  (1) 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.  The 
march  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  weari- 
some. The  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents ; and 
the  roads  had  been  mere  quagmires.  No- 
thing was  heard  of  the  promised  succours 
from  Wiltshire.  One  messenger  brought 
news  that  Argyle’s  forces  had  been  dispersed 
in  Scotland.  Another  reported  that  Fever- 
sham,  having  been  joined  by  his  artillery,  was 
about  to  advance.  Monmouth  understood 
war  too  well  not  to  know  that  his  followers, 
with  all  their  courage  and  all  their  zeal,  were 
no  match  for  regular  soldiers.  He  had  till 
lately  flattered  himself  with  (he  hope  that 
some  of  those  regiments  which  he  had  for- 
merly com  > anded  would  pass  over  to  his 
standard.  But  that  hopo  ho  was  now  com- 
pelled to  relinquish.  Ilis  heart  failed  him. 
Ho  could  scarcely  muster  firmness  enough  to 
give  orders.  In  his  misery  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  evil  counsellors  who  had  in- 
duced him  to  quit  his  happy  retreat  in  Bra- 
bant. Against  Wildman  in  particular  he 
broke  forth  into  violent  imprecations.  (2) 
And  now  an  ignominious  thought  rose  in  his 
weak  and  agitated  mind.  Ho  would  leave  to 
the  mercy  of  the  government  the  thousands 
who  had,  at  his  call  and  for  his  sake,  aban- 
doned their  quiet  fields  and  dwellings.  He 
would  steal  away  w ith  his  chief  officers,  would 
gain  some  seaport  before  his  flight  was  sus- 
pected, would  escape  to  tho  Continent,  and 
would  forget  his  ambition  and  his  shame  in 
the  arms  of  l.ady  Wentworth.  He  seriously 
discussed  tho  scheme  with  his  leading  ad- 
visers. Some  of  them,  trembling  for  their 
necks,  listened  to  it  with  approbation  ; but 
Grey,  who,  by  the  admission  of  his  detrac- 
tors, was  intrepid  everywhere  except  when 
swords  were  clashing  and  guns  going  off 

(I)  London  Gazette,  June  in,  tens-.  Cillers,  June 
30  July  to. 

(i,  Hart.  MS.  6tU3;  Vatle'a  Confession. 
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around  him,  opposed  the  dastardly  proposi- 
tion with  great  ardour,  and  implored  the 
duke  to  lace  every  danger  rather  than  requite 
with  ingratitude  and  treachery  the  devoted 
attachment  of  the  western  peasantry.  (I) 

The  scheme  of  llight  was  abandoned  ; but 
it  was  not  now  easy  to  form  any  plan  fur  a 
campaign.  To  advance  to  London  would  have 
been  madness ; for  the  road  lay  right  acro-s 
Salisbury  Plain  ; and  on  that  vast  open  space 
regular  troops,  and  above  all  regular  cavalry, 
would  have  acted  with  every  advantage 
against  undisciplined  men.  At  this  juncture 
a report  reached  the  camp  that  the  rustics  of 
the  marshes  near  Axbridge  had  risen  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  had  armed  themselves 
with  flails,  bludgeons  and  pitchforks,  and 
were  assembling  by  thousands  at  Bridge- 
water.  Monmouth  determined  to  return 
thither,  and  to  strengthen  himself  w ilh  these 
new  allies.  (2) 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells, 
and  arrived  there  in  no  amiable  temper. 
They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  hostile  to 
prelacy;  and  they  showed  their  hostility  in 
a way  very  little  to  their  honour.  They  not 
only  tore  the  load  from  the  roof  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral  to  make  bullets,  an  act  for 
which  they  might  fairly  plead  the  necessities 
of  war,  but  wantonly  defaced  the  ornaments 
of  the  building.  Grey  with  difficulty  pre- 
served the  altar  from  the  insults  of  some 
ruffians  w ho  wishod  to  carouse  round  it,  by 
taking  his  stand  before  it  with  his  sword 
drawn.  (3) 

On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Mon- 
mouth again  entered  Bridgewater,  in  cir- 
cumstances far  less  cheering  than  those  in 
which  he  had  marched  thonco  ten  days  be- 
fore. The  reinforcement  which  lie  found 
there  was  inconsiderable.  The  royal  array 
was  drawing  nigh.  At  one  moment  he 
thought  of  fortifying  the  town ; and  hundreds 
of  labourers  were  summoned  to  dig  trenches 
and  throw  up  mounds.  Then  his  mind  re- 
curred to  the  plan  of  marching  into  Cheshire, 
a plan  which  he  had  rejected  as  impractica- 
ble when  he  was  at  Kcynsham,  and  which  as- 
suredly was  not  more  practicable  now  that  he 
was  at  Bridgewater.  (4) 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  pro- 
jects equally  hopeless,  the  king's  forces  came 

(I ) Wade'*  Confession ; Eochard,  iii.,  7*6. 

(*3  Wade's  Confession . 

(8,  London  Gaulle.  July  «,  1*15 : Ci tiers,  July  3- 
13;  Otdoilvon,  703. 

(*j  Wade’s  Confession . 

• 


in  sight.  They  consisted  of  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  of 
about  Hfleen  hundred  of  the  Wiltshire  mi- 
litia. Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
fifth  of  July,  they  left  Sonterlon,  and  pitched 
their  tents  that  day  about  three  miles  from 
Bridgewater,  on  the  plain  of  Sedgemoor. 

Doctor  Peter  Mew,  Bishop  of  Wincheslor, 
accompanied  them.  This  prelate  had  in  his 
youth  borne  arms  for  Charles  the  First  against 
the  parliament.  Neither  his  years  nor  his 
profession  had  wholly  extinguished  his  mar- 
tial ardour;  and  he  probably  thought  that  the 
appearance  of  a father  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  the  king’s  camp  might  reassure  some 
honest  men  who  were  wavering  between  their 
horror  of  Popery  and  their  horror  of  rebellion. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridge- 
water  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  commands  a wide  wiew  over  the 
surrounding  country.  Monmouth,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  officers,  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  square  tower  fiom  w hich  the  spire 
ascends,  and  observed  through  a telescope 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  Beneath  him  lay 
a flat  expanse,  now  rich  with  corn  fields  and 
apple  trees,  hut  then,  as  its  name  imports,  for 
the  most  part  a dreary  morass.  When  the 
rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Parrel  and  its  tri- 
butary streams  rose  above  their  banks,  this 
tract  was  often  flooded,  ft  was  indeed  an- 
ciently part  of  that  great  swamp  renowned  in 
our  eariy  chronicles  as  having  arrested  the 
progress  of  two  successive  races  of  invaders. 
It  had  long  prelected  the  Celts  against  the 
aggressions  oi  the  kings  of  Wessex  ; and  it 
had  sheltered  Alfred  front  the  pursuit  of  the 
Danes.  In  those  remote  times  this  region 
could  be  traversed  only  in  boats,  ft  was  a 
vast  pool,  w herein  were  scattered  many  islets 
of  shifting  and  treacherous  soil,  overhung 
with  rank  jungle,  and  swarming  w ith  deer 
and  wild  swine.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  the  traveller  whose  journey  lay  from 
Uchester  to  Bridgewater  was  forced  to  make  a 
circuit  of  several  miles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
waters.  When  Monmouth  looked  upon  Sedge- 
moor,  it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art, 
and  was  intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide 
trenches  which,  in  that  country,  are  called 
rhinos.  In  (he  midst  of  the  moor  rose, 
clustering  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a 
few  villages,  of  which  the  names  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  thoy  once  were  surrounded  by 
waves.  In  one  of  those  villages,  called 
Weston  Zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay ; and 
Feveisham  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  there. 
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Many  persons  slill  living  have  scon  the 
daughter  of  l he  servant  girl  who  waited  on 
him  that  day  at  table ; and  a largo  dish  of 
Persian  ware,  which  was  set  before  him,  is 
still  carefully  preserved  in  lha  neighbourhood. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  population  of  So- 
mersetshire does  not,  like  that  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  consist  of  emigrants  from 
distant  places.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
find  fanners  who  cultivate  the  same  land 
which  their  ancestors  cultivated  when  the 
Piantagenets  reigned  in  fingland.  The  So- 
mersetshire traditions  are.  therefore,  of  no 
small  value  to  a historian.  (1) 

At  a greater  distance  from  Bridgewater 
lies  the  village  of  Middlezoy.  In  that  village 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  Wiltshire  militia 
were  quartered,  under  the  command  of  Pem- 
broke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  Chedzoy, 
were  encamped  several  battalions  of  regular 
infantry.  Monmouth  look'd  gloomily  on 
them,  lie  could  not  but  remember  how,  a few 
years  before,  he  had,  at  the  bead  of  a column 
composed  of  some  of  those  very  men,  driven 
before  him  in  confusion  the  lierce  enthusiasts 
who  defended  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  could 
distinguish  among  the  hostile  ranks  that  gal- 
lant band  which  was  then  called,  from  the 
name  of  its  colonel,  Dumliarlon's  regiment, 
but  which  has  long  been  known  as  the  first  of 
the  line,  and  which,  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early  re- 
putation. “ 1 know  those  men,”  said  Mon- 
mouth ; “ they  will  fight.  If  I had  but  them, 
all  would  go  well  I"  (2) 

Vet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  alto- 
gether discouraging.  The  three  divisions  of 
the  royal  army  lay  far  apart  from  one 
another.  There  was  an  appearance  of  neg- 
iigutice  and  of  relaxed  discipline  in  all 
their  movements.  It  was  reported  that 
they  were  drinking  thoinsclvcsdruuk  with  the 
Zoyland  cider.  The  incapacity  of  Fevershatu, 
who  commanded  in  chief,  was  notorious. 
Even  at  this  momentous  crisis,  he  thought 
only  of  eating  and  sleeping.  Churchill  w as 
indeed  a captain  equal  to  tasks  far  more  ar- 
il; Matt.  West.  Klor.  Hist.,  a.  7S8;  MS.  Chro- 
nicle quoted  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  in  the  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  hook  IV..  chap.  \i\.;  Drayton's 
Polyolbion.  HI. : l-eland's  Itinerary:  Oldmivon.yos 
Oldmiion  w as  then  at  Bridgewater,  and  probahiv  taw 
the  duke  on  the  church  tower.  Ttie  dish  mentioned 
in  the  text  la  the  property  of  Mr.  Strutting,  who  has 
taken  laudable  pains  In  preserve  the  relics  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  western  insurrection. 
t Oldinixon,  703. 


duous  than  that  of  scattering  a crowd  of  ill- 
armed  and  ill-trained  peasants.  But  the  ge- 
nius which,  at  a later  period,  humbled  six 
marshals  of  France  was  not  now  in  its  proper 
place.  Fevershatu  told  Churchill  tittle,  and 
gave  him  no  encouragement  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestion. The  lieutenant,  conscious  of  su- 
perior abilities  and  s ience,  impatient  of  the 
control  of  a chief  whom  he  despised,  and 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  the  army,  neverthe- 
less preserved  his  characteristic  self-com- 
mand, and  dissembled  his  feelings  so  well, 
that  his  submissive  alacrity  was  praised  by 
Feversham  in  a report  made  to  (he  king.  (I) 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition 
of  the  royal  forces,  and  having  beeu  apprised 
of  the  slate  in  w hich  they  were,  conceived  that 
a night  attack  might  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. lie  resolved  to  run  tbe  hazard,  and  pre* 
paraiions  were  instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday;  and  his  followers  who  had, 
for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up  after  tlio 
lhiritan  fashion,  passed  a great  part  of  the 
day  in  religious  exercises.  Thu  Castle  Field, 
iu  w hich  they  were  encamped,  p reset!  tod  a 
spectacle  such  as,  since  the  dissolution  of 
Cromwell's  army,  England  had  never  scon. 
The  dissenting  preachers  w ho  had  taken  arms 
against  l’opery,  and  some  of  whom  had  pro- 
bably fought  in  the  great  civil  war,  prayed 
and  preached  in  red  coats  and  huge  jackboots, 
with  swords  by  their  sides.  Ferguson  was 
one  of  those  who  harangued.  Ilu  took  for 
his  text  the  awful  imprecation  by  which  the 
Israelites  who  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  cleared 
themselves  from  the  charge  ignorantly 
brought  against  them  by  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  Ijie  river.  “ Tire  laird  God 
of  Gods,  the  Lord  God  of  Gods,  he  knowelb, 
and  Israel  lie  shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion, 
or  if  in  transgression  against  tho  Lord,  save 
ns  not  this  day.”  (2) 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  cover 
of  the  night  w as  no  secret  in  Bridgewater. 
The  tow  n was  full  of  w omen,  who  had  repaired 
•thither  by  hundreds  from  the  surrounding 
region,  to  see  their  husbands,  sous,  lovers, 
and  brothers  once  more.  There  were  many 
sad  partings  that  day,  and  many  parted  never 
to  meet  again.  (3)  The  report  of  the  intended 
attack  came  to  the  ears  of  a young  girl  who 
was  zealoas  for  the  king.  Though  of  modest 
character,  she  had  tbe  courage  to  resolve  that 
she  would  herself  bear  the  intelligence  to  Fo- 

(I;  Churchill  to  Clarendon,  July  A,  M»3. 

it)  Oldmixoii,  7<H;  Obscrvahir.  Auk.  t,  t«*S. 

{*)  Pascball « Narrative  in  Heywoed'a  Appendix. 
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versham.  She  stole  out  of  Bridgewater,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  royal  camp.  But  that 
camp  was  not  a place  were  female  innocence 
could  be  safe.  Even  the  officers,  despising 
alike  the  irregular  force  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  and  the  negligent  general  who  com- 
manded them,  had  indulged  largely  in  wine, 
and  were  ready  for  any  excess  of  licentious- 
ness and  cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the 
unhappy  maiden,  refused  to  listen  to  her  er- 
rand, and  brutally  outraged  her.  Shu  fled 
in  agonies  of  rage  ami  shame,  leaving  the 
wicked  army  to  its  doom.  (!) 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard 
drew  near.  The  night  was  not  ill  suited  for 
such  an  enterprise.  The  moon  was  indeed  at 
the  full,  and  the  northern  streamers  were 
shining  brilliantly.  But  the  marsh  fog  lay 
so  thick  on  Sedgemoor  that  no  object  could 
be  discerned  there  at  the  distance  of  fifty 

paces. (o) 

The  clock  struck  eleven ; and  the  duke  with 
his  body-guard  rode  out  of  the  castle.  He 
was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  befits  one 
who  is  about  to  strike  a decisive  blow.  The 
very  children  who  pressed  to  see  him  pass 
observed,  and  long  remembered,  that  his  look 
was  sad  and  full  of  evil  augury.  Ills  army 
marched  by  a circuitous  path,  near  six  miles 
in  length,  towards  the  royal  encampment  on 
Sedgemoor.  Part  of  tho  route  is  to  this  day 
called  War  Lane.  Tho  fool  were  led  by  Mon- 
month himself.  Thu  horsu  were  confided  to 
Grey,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  some 
who  remembered  the  mishap  at  Bridport. 
Orders  were  given  that  strict  silence  should 
be  preserved,  (hat  no  drum  should  be  boa  ten, 
and  no  shot  fired.  The  word  by  which  the 
insurgents  wore  to  recognise  one  another  in 
the  darkness  was  Soho.  It  had  doubtless  been 

(t)  Kennel,  cd.  1719,  ill.,  139.  I am  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  this  lamentable  story  is  true.  The  bishop 
declares  that  it  was  communicated  to  him  fn  the 
year  1718  by  a brave  0 Hirer  of  the  horse  guards,  who 
had  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  and  who  had  liiinself  seen 
the  poor  girl  depart  in  au  agony  of  distress. 

(*;  Narrative  of  an  odlccr  of  the  horse  guard*  in 
Kennel,  ed.  1719,  til.,  839;  MS.  Journal  of  the  West- 
ern Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Dummcr;  Dry- 
ded's  Hind  and  Panther,  part  II.  The  lines  of  Dryden 
are  remarkable 

“ Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  sky 
For  James's  late  nocturnal  victory. 

The  pledge  of  his  almighty  patron’s  love. 

The  ilrcworks  which  Ids  angels  made  above. 

I saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  the  night. 

The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  J>ore, 
News  which  three  labouring  nations  did  restore  ; 
But  Heaven’s  own  Nuntius  was  arrived  before  ” 


selected  in  allusion  to  Soho  Fields  in  London, 
where  their  leader’s  palaco  stood.  (1) 

At  about  one  in  the  morning  of  Monday 
the  sixth  of  July,  the  rebels  were  on  the  open 
moor.  But  between  them  and  the  enemy  lay 
three  broad  rhinos  filled  with  water  and  soft 
mud.  Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Dilch  and 
the  Langmoor  Rhine,  Monmouth  knew  that 
he  must  pass.  Bill,  strange  to  say,  the  ex- 
istence of  a trench,  called  the  Bussei  Hliine. 
which  immediately  covered  the  royal  encamp- 
ment, had  not  been  mentioned  to  him  by  any 
of  his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition 
remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The 
horse  and  foot,  in  a long  narrow  column, 
passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a causeway.  There 
was  a similar  causeway  across  the  Langmoor 
Hliine;  butthe  guide  in  the  fog  missed  his  way. 
There  was  some  delay  and  some  tumult  before 
the  error  could  be  rectified.  At  length  the  pas- 
sage was  effected:  but,  in  the  confusion,  a 
pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  horse 
guards,  who  were  on  watch,  heard  the  report, 
and  perceived  that  a great  multitude  was  ad- 
vancing through  the  mist.  They  fired  their 
carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  different  direc- 
tions to  give  the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to 
Weston  Zoyland,  whe,re  the  cavalry  lay.  One 
trooper  spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  cried  out  vehemently  that  the 
enemy  was  at  hand.  Tho  drums  of  Dumbar- 
ton’s regiment  beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  got 
fast  into  their  ranks.  It  was  lime,  for  Mon- 
mouth was  already  drawing  up  his  army  for 
action.  He  ordered  Grey  to  lead  the  way 
with  the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry.  Grey  pushed  on  till  his 
progress  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the 
Bussex  Rhine.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
dilch  the  king's  foot  wore  hastily  forming  in 
order  of  battle. 

'•  For  whom  are  you?”  called  oul  an  officer 
of  the  Fool  Guards.  “ For  the  king,"  replied  a 
voice  from  the  ranksof  (he  rebel  cavalry.  “For 
which  king?”  was  then  demanded.  Theanswer 
wasashoulof  “King  Monmouth. ’’mingled  with 
the  war  cry,  which  forty  years  before  had  been 
inscribed  on  the  colours  of  the  parliamentary 
regiments,  “God  with  us."  Thoroyal  troops 

(I)  It  has  been  said  by  many  writers,  and  anions 
them  by  Pennant,  that  the  district  in  Loudon  called 
Soho  derived  Us  name  from  the  watchword  or  Mon- 
mouth's army  at  Sedgemoor  Mention  of  Soho  Fields 
will  he  foundln  books  printed  belbre  the  western  In- 
surrection i for  example.  In  Chamheriayne's  Stale  of 
England,  1681. 
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instantly  fired  such  a volley  of  musketry  as 
sent  tho  rebel  horso  flying  in  all  directions. 
The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ignominious 
rout  to  Grey’s  pusillanimity.  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  Churchill  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  at  the  head  of  men  who  had 
never  before  handled  arms  on  horseback,  and 
whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to  stand 
firo,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A few  minutes  after  the  duke’s  horse  had 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  tnnor,  his  in- 
fantry came  up.  running  fast,  and  guided 
through  the  gloom  by  tho  lighted  matches  of 
Dumbarton’s  regiment. 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that  a 
broad  and  profound  trench  lay  between  him 
and  the  camp  which  he  had  hoped  to  sur- 
prise. The  insurgents  halted  on  the  edge  of 
the  thine  and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  in- 
fantry on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank  return- 
ed the  fire.  During  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  roar  of  ihc  musketry  was  incessant. 
The  Somersetshire  peasants  behaved  thom- 
selvos  as  if  they  had  been  veteran  soldiers, 
save  only  that  they  levelled  their  pieces  too 
high. 

But  now  tho  other  divisions  of  the  royal 
army  were  in  motion.  The  Life  Guards  and 
Blues  came  pricking  fast  from  Weston  Zoy- 
land,  and  scattered  in  an  instant  some  of 
Grey’s  horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally. 
Tho  fugitives  spread  a panic  among  their 
comrades  in  the  rear,  who  had  charge  of  the 
ammunition.  Tho  waggoners  drove  off  at 
full  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were 
many  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Mon- 
mouth had  hitherto  done  his  part  like  a stout 
and  ablo  warrior,  lie  had.  been  seen  on  fool, 
pike  in  hand,  encouraging  his  infantry  by 
voice  and  by  example.  But  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  military  affairs  not  to  know 
that  all  was  over.  His  men  had  lost  tho  ad- 
vantage which  surprise  and  darkness  had 
given  them.  They  were  deserted  by  the 
horse  and  by  the  ammunition  waggons.  The 
king’s  forces  were  now  united  and  in  good 
order.  Feversham  had  been  awakened  by  the 
firing,  hud  got  out  of  bed,  bad  adjusted  his 
cravat,  had  looked  at  himself  well  in  the 
glass,  and  had  come  to  see  what  his  men 
were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what  was  of  much 
more  importance.  Churchill  had  rapidly  made 
an  entirely  new  disposition  of  the  royal  in- 
fantry. The  day  was  about  to  break.  The 
event  of  a conflict  on  an  open  plain,  by  broad 
sunlight,  could  not  be  doubtful.  Yet  Mon- 
mouth should  have  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him 


to  fly,  while  thousands  whom  affection  for 
him  hat!  hurried  to  destruction  were  still 
lighting  manfully  in  bis  cause.  But  vain 
hopos  and  the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed. 
He  saw  that  if  he  tarried  tho  royal  cavalry 
would  soon  be  in  his  rear,  and  would  inter- 
rupt his  retreat.  He  mounted  and  rode  from 
the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a gal- 
lant stand.  The  Life  Guards  attacked  them 
on  the  right,  the  Blues  on  tho  loft ; but  tho 
Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their  scythes  and 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the 
royal  horse  like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe 
made  a vigorous  attempt  to  break  them,  and 
was  manfully  repulsed.  Sarslield,  a brave 
Irish  officer,  w hose  name  afterwards  obtained 
a melancholy  celebrity,  charged  on  the  other 
flank.  His  men  were  beaten  back.  Ho  was 
himself  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay  for  a 
time  as  one  dead.  But  the  struggle  of  tho 
hardy  rustics  could  not  last.  Their  powder 
and  ball  were  spent.  Cries  were  heard  of 
“ Ammunition ! for  God’s  sake,  ammuni- 
tion!" But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand. 
And  now  the  king's  artillery  came  up.  It 
had  been  posted  half  a mile  olT,  on  the  high 
road  from  Weston  Zoyland  to  Bridgewater.  So 
defectivo  were  then  the  appointments  of  an 
English  army  that  thoro  would  have  been 
much  difficulty  in  dragging  the  great  guns  to 
Ihc  place  where  the  battle  was  raging,  had 
not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  offered  bis  coach- 
horses  and  traces  for  the  purpose.  This  in- 
terference of  a Christian  prelate  in  a matter 
of  blood  has,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
been  condemned  by  somo  Whig  writers,  who 
can  see  nothing  criminal  in  tho  conduct  of 
tho  numerous  i’tiritan  ministers  then  in  arms 
against  Hie  government.  Even  when  ihe 
guns  had  arrived,  there  was  such  a want  of 
gunners  that  a sergeant  of  Dumbarton's  re- 
giment was  forced  to  take  on  himself  the  ma- 
nagement of  several  pieces.  (1)  The  cannon, 
however,  though  ill  served,  brought  the  en- 
gagement to  a speedy  closo.  The  pikes  of  Iho 
rebel  battalions  began  to  shako;  the  ranks 
broke;  the  king's  cavalry  charged  again,  and 
bore  down  everything  before  them;  the  king’s 
infantry  camo  pouring  across  the  ditch.  Even 
in  that  extremity  Ihe  Mendip  miners  stood 

(I)  There  is  a warrant  of  James  directing  that 
forty  pounds  should  lie  paid  to  Sergeant  Weems,  of 
Dumbarton's  regiment,  “ for  goad  service  in  the  ac- 
tion al  Seducmoor  in  tiring  Ihe  great  guns  against  Uie 
rebels.”— Historical  Record  of  Ihe  First  or  lloyal  Regi- 
ment of  Fool. 
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bravely  In  thoir  arms,  and  sold  their  lives 
dearly.  But  the  rout  was  in  a few  minutes 
complete.  Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  rebels  more 
than  a thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor.  (1) 

( i 'James  I hr  Second's  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedge, 
moor  in  Lord  llardwicke’s  Slate  Paper*  ; Wade's  Con- 
fession ; Ferguson*  MS.  Narrative  in  Eachard,  iii., 
768:  Narrative  of  an  Officer  of  the  Horse  Guard*  in 
Kenm>t,ed.4749,iii.,432;  London  Gazette,  July  9, 1685; 
Oldmixon,  703 ; P.ischaU*  Narrative ; Burnet,  i.,6i3; 
Evelyn’s  Diary,  July  8;  Citters.  July  7-17;  Barillon. 
July  9-47 ; Rercsby’s  Memoirs ; the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's Battle  of  Sediremoor,  a Farce  ; MS.  Journal  of 
the  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Eduard  Dum- 
mer,  then  serving  in  the  train  of  artillery  employed 
by  his  majesty  lor  the  suppression  of  the  same.  The 
last-mentioned  manuscript  is  In  the  Pepysian  li- 
brary, and  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  on  account 
of  the  narrative,  which  contains  little  that  is  re- 
markable. but  on  account  of  the  plans,  which  ex- 
hibit the  battle  in  four  or  live  different  stages. 

**  The  history  of  a battle,’*  says  the  greatest  of 
living  generals,  *‘  Is  not  unlike  the  history  of  a ball. 
Some  individuals  may  recollect  alt  the  little  events 
or  which  the  great  result  is  the  battle  won  or  lost; 
but  no  individual  can  recollect  the  order  in  which, 
or  the  exact  moment  at  which. they  occurred,  w hich 
makes  nil  the  difference  as  to  their  value  or  import- 
ance  Just  to  show  you  how  tittle  reliance  can 

he  placed  even  on  what  arc  supposed  the  best  ac- 
counts of  a buttle,  I mention  that  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstance* mentioned  in  General ’s  account 

which  did  not  occur  as  lie  relates  them.  It  is  im- 
possible lo  say  when  each  important  occurrence 
took  place,  or  lit  w hat  order.”— Wellington  Papers, 
Aug.  8 and  17, 1815. 

The  battle  concerning  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton wrote  thus  was  that  of  Waterloo,  fought  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  by  broad  day,  under  his  own  vigi- 
lant and  experienced  eye.  What.  then,  must  be  tike 
difficulty  of  compiling  from  twelve  or  thirteen  nar- 
ratives an  account  of  a battle  fought  more  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  in  such  darkness  that 
not  a m.-m  of  those  engaged  could  see  fitly  paces 
before  him  ? Tin*  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  those’  witnesses  who  hail  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  tell  it.  The  paper  w hich  1 have  placed  at 
the  head  of  my  list  of  authorities  was  evidently 
drawn  up  with  extreme  partiality  to  Fevcrsham. 
Wade  was  writing  under  the  dread  of  the  halter. 
Ferguson,  who  wa*  seldom  Rcrupulci**  about  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  lied  on  this  occasion  like  Bo- 
badil  or  Handles.  Oldmixon,  who  was  a boy  at 
Bridgewater  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  passed 
a great  part  of  his  subsequent  life  there,  was  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  local  passions  that  his 
local  information  was  useless  lo  hiiu.  His  desire  to 
magnify  the  valour  of  the  Somersetshire  peasants,  a 
valour  which  their  enemies  acknowledged,  and 
whirh  did  not  need  to  he  set  off  by  exaggeration  and 
llcUou,  led  him  to  compose  an  absurd  romance. 
The  eulogy  which  Barillon,  a Frenchman  uccusloin- 
ed  to  despise  raw  levies,  pronounced  on  the  van- 
quished army,  is  of  much  more  value.  “ Son  infan- 
terie  lit  fortbien.  On  cut  de  L*i  peine  a tea  roinpre, 
el  les  sold.it*  comhatUicnt  avec  les  crosses  <1«  mous- 
quet  el  les  scies  qu  its  avoient  au  bout  de  grands 
Ukstons  au  lieu  de  picques.” 

Little  is  now  to  be  learned  by  visiting  the  held  of 


So  ended  tqe  last  fight,  deserving  the  name 
of  battle,  that  has  been  fought  on  English 
ground.  The  impression  left  on  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  was  deep 
and  lasting.  That  impression,  indeed,  has 
been  frequently  renewed.  For  even  in  our 
own  time  the  plough  and  the  spade  have  not 
seldom  turned  up  ghastly  memorials  of  the 
slaughter,  skulls,  ami  thigh-bones,  and  strange 
weapons  made  out  of  implements  of  husband- 
ry. Oi  l peasants  related  very  recently  that, 
in  their  childhood,  they  were  accustomed  to 
pliy  on  the  moor  at  the  fight  between  King 
James’s  men  and  King  Monmouth's  men.  and 
that  King  Monmouth's  men  always  raised  tho 
cry  of  Soho,  (f ) 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  in  lie) 
battle  of  Sedge  moor  is  that  the  event  should 
have  been  for  a moment  doubtful,  and  that 
the  rebels  shoukl  have  resisted  so  long. 
That  five  or  six  thousand  colliers  and  plough- 
men should  contend  during  an  hour  with  half 
that  number  of  regular  cavalry  and  infantry 
would  now  be  thought  a miracle.  Our  won- 
der will,  perhaps,  be  diminished  when  we 
remember  that,  in  the  time  of  James  tho  Se- 
cond, the  discipline  of  the  regular  army  was 
extremely  lax,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  peasantry  were  accustomed  lo  serve  in 
the  militia.  The  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween a regiment  of  fool  guards  and  a regi- 
ment of  clowns  just  enrolled,  though  doubt- 
less considerable,  was  by  no  means  what  it 
now  is.  Monmouth  did  not  load  a more 
mob  to  attack  good  sohliers.  For  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  altogether  without  a tincture 
of  soldiership;  and  Feversham’s  troops, 
when  compared  with  English  troops  of  our 
lime,  might  almost  he  tailed  a mob. 

It  was  four  o’clock  ; the  sun  was  rising  ; 
and  the  routed  army  came  pouring  into  the 
streets  of  Bridgewater.  The  uproar,  the 
blood,  the  gashes,  tho  ghastly  figures  which 
sank  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread  hor- 
ror and  dismay  through  the  town.  The  pur- 
suers, too,  were  close  behind.  Those  inha- 
bitants who  had  favoured  the  insurrection 
expected  sack  and  massacre,  and  implored 

battle;  for  the  face  oftbe  country  ho*  been  areally 
changed ; and  tl»c  old  Buseex  Rhine,  on  the  bank*  o< 
which  the  great  struggle  took  place,  ha*  long  dis- 
appeared. M . 

1 have  derived  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Robertas 
account  of  the  battle.  Life  of  Monmoulli,  chap.  xxii. 
Hi*  narrative  i*  intuc  main  continued  by  Dummer’ft 
plans.  . 

(I)  I learned  these  things  from  persons  living  close 
to  Scdgemoor. 
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the  protection  of  their  neighbours  who  pro- 
fessed tho  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  Tory  poli- 
tics ; and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  bitterest 
of  Whig  historians  that  this  protection  was 
kindly  and  generously  given.  (1) 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  continued 
to  chase  the  fugitives.  The  neighbouring 
villagers  long  remembered  with  what  a clatter 
of  horsehoofs  and  w hat  a storm  of  curses  the 
whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept  by.  Before  even- 
ing live  hundred  prisoners  had  been  crowded 
into  the  parish  church  of  Weston  Znyland. 
Eighty  of  them  were  wounded,  and  live  ex- 
pired within  the  consecrated  walls.  Great 
numbers  of  labourers  were  impressed  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  slain.  A few,  who 
were  notoriously  partial  to  tho  vanquished 
side,  were  set  apart  for  the  hidoous  of  lice  of 
quartering  the  captives.  Tho  tithing  men  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes  were  busied  in 
selling  up  gibbets  and  providing  chains.  All 
this  while  the  bells  of  Weston  Znyland  and 
Chedzoy  rang  joyously,  and  the  soldiers  sang 
amt  rioted  on  the  moor  amidst  the  corpses. 
For  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
made  haste,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  fight 
was  known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their  best 
cider  as  peace  offerings  to  the  victors.  (2) 
Feversham  passed  for  a goodnatured  man  ; 
but  he  was  a foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  careless  of  the  feelings  of  the  English.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  military  licence  of 
France,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  kins- 
man, the  conqueror  of  the  Palatinate,  not  in- 
deed how  to  conquer,  but  how  to  devastate. 
A considerable  number  of  prisoners  were  im- 
mediately selected  bar  execution.  Among 
them  was  a youth  famous  for  his  speed. 
Hopes  were  held  out  tohim  that  his  life  would 
be  spared  if  he  could  run  a race  with  one  of 
the  colts  of  tho  marsh.  The  space  through 
which  the  man  kept  up  with  the  horse  is  still 
marked  by  well-known  bounds  in  tho  moor, 
and  Ls  about  three  quarters  of  a mile.  Fe- 
versham was  not  ashamed,  after  seeing  the 
performance,  to  send  the  wretched  performer 
to  the  gallows.  The  next  day  a long  line  of 
gibbets  appeared  on  the  road  leadiog  from 
Bridgewater  to  Weston  Zoyiand.  On  each 
gibbet  a prisoner  was  suspended.  Four  of 
the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  iu  irons.  (3) 

(I)  Oldmiion.  7M. 

(S'  Loekci  Western  Rebellion;  Straillina's  Chil- 
ton Priory. 

(1)  Locke's  Western  RriielUon : Strailling'a  Chil- 
ton Priory ; OMmiion,  70* . 


Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by 
Grey,  by  Buyse.  and  by  a few  other  friends, 
was  flying  (nun  the  Held  of  battle.  At  Chedzoy 
he  slopped  a moment  to  mount  a fresh  horse, 
and  to  hide  his  blue  riband  and  his  George. 
He  then  hastened  towards  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. From  the  rising  ground  on  the  north 
of  the  field  of  battle  he  saw  the  Bash  and  the 
smoke  of  the  last  volley  fired  by  lus  deserted 
followers.  Before  six  o'clock  he  was  twenty 
miles  from  Sedgemoor.  Some  of  his  compa- 
nions advised  him  to  cross  the  water,  and  to 
seek  refuge  in  Wales  ; and  this  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  his  wisest  course,  lie 
would  have  been  in  Wales  long  before  the 
news  of  his  d foal  was  known  thore;  and,  in 
a country  so  w ild  and  so  remote  from  the  seat 
of  governnient,  might  have  remaiuod  long 
undiscovered.  He  determined,  however,  to 
push  for  Hampshire,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
lurk  iu  the  cabins  of  deer-stoalers  among  the 
oaks  of  tho  New  Forest,  till  means  of  con- 
veyance to  the  Continent  could  be  procured. 
He  therefore,  with  Grey  and  tho  German, 
turned  to  the  south  east.  But  the  way  was 
beset  with  dangers.  The  three  fugitives  had 
to  travorse  a country  in  which  ever)-  one  al- 
ready knew  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  in 
which  no  traveller  of  suspicious  appearance 
could  escape  a close  scrutiny.  They  rode  on 
all  day,  shunning  towns  and  villages.  Nor 
was  this  so  difficult  as  it  may  now  appear. 
For  men  then  living  could  remember  the 
time  when  the  wild  deer  ranged  freely  through 
a succession  of  forests  from  the  banks  uf  the 
Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Hampshire.  (1)  At  length,  on  Cranbourne 
Chase,  the  strength  of  the  hor.-es  failed.  They 
were  therefore  turned  loose.  Tin-  bridles  and 
saddles  were  concealed.  Monmouth  and  his 
friends  disguised  themselves  as  countrymen, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  New  Fo- 
rest. They  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air ; 
but  before  morning  they  were  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  toils.  Lord  Lumley,  who  lay 
at  Ringwood  with  a strong  body  of  the  Sus- 
sex militia,  had  sent  forth  parlies  in  every 
direction.  Sir  William  Fort  man,  with  the 
Somerset  militia,  had  formed  a chain  of  posts 
from  the  sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Dorset.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  se- 
venth. Grey  was  seized  by  two  of  Lumley’s 
scouts.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the 
calmness  of  one  to  whom  suspense  was  more 
intolerable  than  despair.  “ Since  we  landed,” 


(I)  Aubrey'*  Natural  History  of  WitUlilre,  <tet . 
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he  said,  “ I have  not  had  one  comfortable 
meal  or  one  quiet  night.”  H could  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  chief  rebel  was  not  far  off. 
The  pursuers  redoubled  their  vigilance  and 
activity.  The  cottages  scattered  over  the 
heathy  country  on  the  boundaries  of  Dorset- 
shire and  Hampshire  were  strictly  examined 
by  Lttmley  : and  the  clown  with  whom  Mon- 
mouth had  changed  clothes  was  discovered. 
Porlman  came  with  a strong  body  of  horse 
and  foot  to  assist  in  the  search.  Attention 
was  soon  drawn  to  a place  well  fitted  to  shel- 
ter fugitives.  It  was  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  separated  by  an  inclosure  from  the  open 
country,  and  divided  by  numerous  hedges 
into  small  fields.  In  some  of  these  fields  the 
rye,  the  pease,  and  the  oats  were  high  enough 
to  conceal  a man.  Others  worn  overgrown 
by  fern  and  brambles.  A poor  woman  re- 
porter! that  she  had  seen  two  strangers  lurk- 
ing in  this  covert.  The  near  prospect  of 
Toward  animated  the  zeal  of  the  troops.  It 
was  agreed  that  every  man  who  did  his  duty 
in  the  search  should  have  a share  of  the  pro- 
mised five  thousand  pounds.  The  outer  fence 
was  strictly  guarded ; the  space  within  was 
examined  with  indefatigable  diligence;  and 
several  dogs  of  quick  scent  were  turned  out 
among  the  bushes.  The  day  closed  before 
the  search  could  be  complete  I ; but  careful 
watch  was  kept  all  night.  Thirty  limes  the 
fugitives  ventured  to  look  through  tho  outer 
hedge  ; but  everywhere  they  found  a sentinel 
on  the  alert;  once  they  were  seen  and  fired 
at : they  then  separated  and  concealed  them- 
selves in  different  hiding-places. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  search  re- 
commenced, and  Bnyse  was  found.  He  owned 
thai  he  had  parted  from  the  duke  only  a few 
hours  before.  The  corn  and  copscwood  were 
now  beaten  with  more  care  than  ever.  At 
length  a gaunt  figure  was  discovered  hidden 
in  a ditch.  The  pursuers  sprang  on  their  prey. 
Some  of  them  wore  about  to  fire  ; hut  Port- 
man  forbado  all  violence.  The  prisoner’s 
dress  was  that  of  a shepherd  ; his  beard,  pre- 
maturely grey,  was  of  several  days’  growth, 
lie  trembled  greatly,  and  was  unable  to  speak. 
Even  those  who  had  often  seen  him  were  at 
first  in  doubt  whether  this  were  truly  the 
brilliant  and  graceful  Monmouth.  His  pockets 
were  searched  by  Portman,  and  in  them  were 
found,  among  some  raw  pease  gathered  in  the 
rage  of  hunger,  a watch,  a purse  of  gold,  a 
small  treatise  on  fortification,  an  album  filled 
with  songs,  receipts,  prayers,  and  charms, 
and  the  George  with  which,  many  years  be- 


fore. King  Charles  the  Second  had  decorated 
his  favourite  son.  Messengers  were  instantly 
dispatched  to  Whitehall  with  the  good  nows, 
and  with  the  George  as  a token  that  the  news 
was  true.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed  under 
a strong  guard  to  Ringwood.  (1) 

And  all  was  lost ; and  nothing  remained  but 
that  he  should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  be- 
came one  who  had  thought  himself  not  un- 
worthy to  wear  the  crown  of  William  tho 
Conqueror  and  of  Richard  tho  Lion-hearted, 
of  the  horn  of  Creasy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agin- 
court.  The  captive  might  easily  have  called 
to  mind  other  domestic  oxamples,  still  bettor 
suited  to  his  condition.  Within  a hundred 
years,  two  sovereigns  whose  blood  ran  in  his 
veins,  one  of  them  a delicate  woman,  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he 
now  stood.  They'  had  shown,  in  the  prison 
and  on  tho  scaffold,  a heroism  of  which,  in 
the  season  of  prosperity,  they  had  seemed  in- 
capable. and  had  half  redeemed  great  crimes 
and  errors  bv  enduring  with  Christian  meek- 
ness and  princely  dignity  all  that  victorious 
enemies  could  inflict.  Of  cowardice  Mon- 
mouth had  nevor  been  accused ; and,  even 
had  he  been  wanting  in  constitutional  cou- 
rage. it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
defect  would  lie  supplied  by  pride  and  by  de- 
spair. The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon 
him.  The  latest  generations  would  know 
how,  in  that  extremity,  ho  had  home  himself. 
To  Hie  bravo  peasants  of  the  west  lie  owed  it 
to  show  that  they  had  not  poured  forth  their 
blood  for  a leader  unworthy  of  their  attach- 
ment. To  her  who  had  sacrificed  everything 
for  his  sake  he  owed  it  so  to  bear  himself 
that,  though  she  might  weep  for  him,  sho 
should  not  blush  for  him.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  lament  and  supplicate.  His  reason,  too, 
should  have  told  him  that  lamentation  and 
supplication  would  he  unavailing.  He  had 
done  that  which  could  never  be  forgiven.  He 
was  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was  not  that 
highest  sort  of  fortitude  which  is  derived  from 
reflection  and  from  self-respect ; nor  had  na- 
ture given  him  one  of  those  stout  hearts  from 
which  neither  adversity  nor  peril  can  extort 
any  sign  of  weakness.  His  courage  rose  and 
fell  with  his  animal  spirits.  It  was  sustained 
on  the  tield  of  battle  by  the  excitement  of  ac- 

0 Account  of  Hie  manner  of  taking  the  late  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  published  by  his  Majesty’s  command. 
Gazelle  de  France,  July  18-38,  1085;  Eaclianl.  lit., 
7Tfl;  Burnet,  I.,  0*4,  and  Dartmouth's  note ; Cillers, 
July  10-30.(083. 
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lion,  by  the  hope  of  victory,  by  the  strange 
influence  of  sympathy.  All  such  aids  were 
now  taken  away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the 
court  and  of  the  populace,  accustomed  to  be 
loved  and  worshipped  whorovcr  he  appeared, 
was  now  surrounded  by  stern  gaolers  in  whose 
eyes  he  read  his  doom.  Vet  a few  hours  of 
gloomy  seclusion,  and  he  must  die  a violent 
and  shameful  death.  His  heart  sank  within 
him.  Life  seemed  to  be  worth  purchasing  by 
any  humiliation;  nor  could  his  mind,  always 
feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  perceive 
that  humiliation  must  degrade,  but  could  not 
save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Uingwood  he  wrote 
to  the  king.  The  letter  was  that  of  a man 
whom  a craven  fear  had  made  insensible  to 
shame.  He  professed  in  vehement  terms  his 
remorse  for  his  treason,  lie  affirmed  that, 
when  ho  promised  his  cousins  at  the  Hague 
not  to  raisj  troubles  in  England,  he  had  fully 
meant  to  keep  his  word.  Unhappily  he  had 
afterwards  been  s ducod  from  his  allegiance 
by  some  horrid  people  who  had  healed  his 
miml  by  calumnies  and  misled  him  by  so- 
phistry ; but  now  he  abhorred  them ; ho  ab- 
horred himself.  He  begged  in  piteous  terms 
that  he  might  bo  admitted  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. There  was  a secret  which  ho  could  not 
trust  to  paper,  a secret  which  lay  in  a single 
word,  and  which,  if  ho  spoke  that  word, 
would  secure  the  throne  against  all  danger. 
On  the  following  day  he  dispatched  letters, 
imploring  the  queen  dowager  and  the  lord 
treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.  (1) 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he  had 
abased  himself  the  general  surprise  was  great ; 
and  no  man  was  more  amazed  than  Barillon, 
who  had  resided  in  England  during  two 
bloody  proscriptions,  and  had  seen  numerous 
victims,  both  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
court,  submit  to  their  fate  wiihout  womanish 
entreaties  and  lamentations.  (2) 

Monmouth  and  Urey  remained  at  Uingwood 
tw  o days.  They  were  then  carried  up  to  Lon- 
don, under  the  guard  of  a large  body  of  regu- 
lar troops  and  militia.  In  the  coach  with  the 
duke  was  an  ofticer  whose  orders  w ere  to  stab 
the  prisoner  if  a rescue  were  attempted.  At 
every  tow  n along  the  road  the  trainbands  of 
the  neighbouihood  hud  been  mustered  under 

(t)  The  letter  lo  the  King  was  printed  at  the  time 
by  authority;  that  to  the  queen  dowager  will  lie 
found  In  Sir  11.  El  I tils  Original  hellers;  Dial  lo  Ro- 
chesler  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence. 

(1)  “Ou  irouve,"  he  wrote,  '‘fort  u redirc  icy  quit 
ayt  fail  uiic  chose  si  pen  ordinaire  aux  Anglois.” 
July  13-23,  less. 


the  command  of  the  principal  gentry.  The 
march  lasted  three  days,  and  terminated  at 
Vauxhall,  where  a regiment,  commanded  by 
George  Legge,  Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  prisoners.  They  were  put 
on  board  of  a stale  barge,  and  carried  down 
the  river  to  Whitehall  Stairs.  Lumley  and 
Porlman  had  alternately  watched  the  duke  day 
and  night  till  they  hail  brought  him  within 
the  walls  of  the  palace.  (!) 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth  and  that 
of  Grey,  during  the  journey,  tilled  all  ob- 
servers with  surprise.  Monmouth  was  al- 
together unnerved.  Grey  was  not  only  calm 
but  cheerful,  talked  pleasantly  of  horses, 
dogs,  and  field  sports,  and  even  made  jocose 
allusions  lo  the  perilous  situation  iu  which  ho 
stood. 

The  king  cannot  be  hlaincd  for  determining 
that  Monmouth  should  suffer  death.  Every 
man  who  heads  a rebellion  against  an  esta- 
blished government  stakes  his  life  on  the 
event;  and  rebellion  was  the  smallest  part  of 
Monmouth's  crime.  Ilo  had  declared  against 
his  undo  a war  without  quarter.  In  the  ma- 
nifesto put  forth  at  Lyme,  James  had  boon 
held  up  to  execration  as  an  incendiary,  as  an 
assassin  who  bad  strangled  one  innocent  man 
and  cut  the  throat  of  another,  and,  lastly,  as 
the  poisoner  of  his  own  brother.  To  spare  an 
enemy  who  had  not  scrupled  to  resort  losuch 
extremities  would  have  been  an  act  of  rare, 
perhaps  of  blameable,  generosity.  But  to  see 
him  and  not  lo  spare  him  was  an  outrage  on 
humanity  and  decency,  (f)  This  outrage  tho 
king  resolve  I to  commit.  Tho  arms  of  tho 
prisoner  were  bound  behind  him  with  a silken 
curd  ; and.  thus  secured,  he  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  tho  implacable  kinsman  whom 
bo  had  wronged. 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the 
grottud,  and  crawled  to  the  king's  feet.  He 
wept.  He  tried  to  embrace  his  uncle’s  knees 
with  bis  pinioned  arms.  He  begged  for  life, 
only  life,  life  at  any  price.  He  owned  that  he 
had  beou  guilty  of  a great  crime,  but  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  on  others,  particularly  on 
Argyle,  who  would  rather  have  pul  his  legs 
into  the  boots  than  have  saved  his  own  life  by 
sucli  baseness.  By  the  ties  of  kindred,  by  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  tho 
best  and  truest  of  brothers,  the  unhappy  man 

(t)  Arcounl  of  tho  manner  of  taking  the  Duke  of 
MoimiuuUi ; Gazette,  July  16,4685;  ClUers,  July  14-34, 

(3)  llarillon  was  evidently  niueii  (hocked.  “ It  so 
Ticnt,”  he  says,  **de  passer  iey  uiic  chose  bleu  extra- 
ordinaire et  fort  oppose  ii  l'usage  ordinaire  des  au- 
Ires  nations."  July  13-33,  4685. 
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adjured  James  lo  show  some  mercy.  James 
gravely  replied  that  this  repentance  was  of 
the  latest,  that  he  was  sorry  fur  llie  misery 
which  the  prisoner  had  brought  on  himself, 
twit  that  the  case  was  not  one  for  lenity.  A 
declaration,  tilled  with  atrocious  calumnies, 
had  been  pul  forth.  The  regal  title  had  been 
assumed.  For  treasons  so  aggravated  there 
could  be  no  pardon  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
The  poor  len  ilicd  duke  vowed  that  he  had  ne- 
ver wished  to  take  tin;  crown,  but  had  been 
led  into  that  fatal  error  by  others.  As  to  the 
declaration,  he  had  not  written  it.  He  Itad 
not  read  it.  He  had  signed  it  without  look- 
ing at  il.  It  was  all  the  work  of  Ferguson, 
that  bloody  villain  Ferguson.  “ Da  you  ex- 
pert me  to  believe.”  said  James,  with  con- 
tempt bul  loo  well  merited,  “that  you  set 
your  hand  lo  a pa(ier  of  such  moment  with- 
out knowing  what  it  contained  ?"  One  depth 
of  infamy  only  remained,  and  even  to  that 
the  prisoner  descended.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  champion  of  tho  Protestant  reli- 
gion. The  interest  of  that  religion  had  been 
his  plea  for  conspiring  against  the  govern- 
ment of  his  father,  and  for  bringing  on  his 
country  the  miseries  of  civil  war ; yet  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  hint  that  he  was  inclined 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Home.  The 
king  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual  assislance, 
but  said  nothing  of  pardun  or  respite.  “ Is 
there  then  rut  hope  t”  asked  Monmouth. 
James  liirne  I away  in  silence.  Then  Mon- 
mouth strove  to  rally  his  courage,  rose  from 
his  knees,  and  retired  with  a firmness  which 
he  had  not  shown  since  his  overthrow.  (1) 
Grey  was  introduced  next*  He  behaved 
with  a propriety  and  fortitude  w hich  moved 
even  the  stern  and  resentful  king,  frankly 
owned  himself  guilty,  made  no  excuses,  and 
did  not  once  stoop  lo  ask  his  life.  Doth  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  water. 
There  was  no  tumuli  ; but  many  thousands  of 
peopk*.  with  anxiety  and  sorrow  in  their  faces, 
tried  pi  catch  a glimpse  of  the  captives.  Tho 
duke's  resolution  failed  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
the  royal  presence.  On  his  wav  to  his  prison 
ho  bemoaned  himself,  accused  his  followers, 
endabjectly  implored  the  intercession  of  Dart- 
mouth. “ 1 know,  my  lord,  that  you  loved 
my  father.  For  his  sake,  for  God's  sake,  try 
if  there  be  any  room  for  mercy.”  Dart- 
mouth replied  that  the  king  had  spoken  the 

(0  Burnet,  i.,6lt;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  15;  SirJ. 
Brans! un’s  Memoirs;  Ben-shy's  Memoirs;  James  lo 
ttie  Prince  of  Orange,  July  M,  <083  ; Bari  I Ion,  July 
16-M;  Buccleucli  MS. 


truth,  and  that  a subject  who  assumed  the 
regal  title  excluded  himself  from  all  hope  of 
pardon.  (1) 

Soon  afler  Monmouth  had  been  lodged  in 
the  Tower,  he  was  informed  that  his  wife 
had,  by  the  royal  command,  been  sent  to  see 
him.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
Clareodon,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Her 
ho  si  >and  received  her  very  coldly,  and  ad- 
dress’d almost  all  his  discourse  to  Clarendon, 
whose  intercession  he  earnestly  implored. 
Clarendon  held  out  no  hopes  ; and  that  same 
evening  two  prelates.  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  arrived 
at  the  Tower  w ith  a solemn  message  from  the 
king.  It  was  Monday  night.  On  Wednesday 
morning  Monmouth  was  to  die.  He  wasgreat- 
ly  agitated.  The  blood  left  his  cheeks,  and 
il  was  some  time  before  he  could  speak.  Most 
of  the  short  lime  which  remained  to  him  he 
wasted  in  vain  attempts  lo  obtain,  if  not  a 
pardon,  at  least  a respite.  He  wrote  piteous 
letters  to  the  king  and  to  several  courtiers, 
but  in  vain.  Some  Catholic  divines  were  sent 
to  him  from  court.  But  they  soon  discovered 
that,  though  he  would  gladly  have  purchased 
his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion  of  which 
he  had  professed  himself  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  defender,  yet,  if  lie  was  to  die,  he 
would  as  soon  die  without  their  absolution  as 
with  it.  (2) 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much  better 
pleased  with  his  frame  of  mind.  The  doctrine 
of  non-resislance  was,  in  theirview,  as  in  that 
of  most  of  their  brethren,  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  tho  Anglican  Church.  The  two  bi- 
shops insisted  on  Monmouth's  owning  that, 
in  drawing  the  sword  against  the  government, 
he  had  committed  a great  sin,  and,  on  this 
point,  they  found  him  obstinately  heterodox. 
Nor  was  this  his  only  heresy.  He  maintained 
that  bis  connection  with  Lady  Wentworth 
was  blameless  in  tho  sight  of  God.  He  had 
been  married,  he  said,  when  a child.  He  had 
never  cared  for  his  duchess.  The  happiness 
which  he  had  not  found  at  home  he  had  sought 
in  a round  of  loose  amours,  condemned  by  re- 
ligion and  morality.  Henrietta  had  reclaimed 
him  from  a life  of  vice.  To  her  he  had  been 
strictly  constant.  They  had.  by  common  con- 
sent, offered  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  Divine 
guidance.  After  those  prayers  they  had  found 

(I!  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  July  It.  teas; 
Dutch  despatch  or  the  same  date;  I.ultrHI's  Diary : 
Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i..  6ta. 

(4  Buccleucli  MS.;  Clarke's  Life  of  Janies  the  Se- 
cond, li„  37:  Ork;  Mem  ; Cllters,  July  U-i*.  1645  ; 
Gazette  dc  France.  Aug.  1-11. 
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their  affections  for  each  other  strengthened, 
and  they  could  then  no  longer  doubt  that,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  they  were  a wedded  pair. 
The  bishops  were  so  much  scandalised  by  this 
view  of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  refused 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  prisoner. 
All  that  they  could  obtain  from  him  was  a 
promise  that,  during  the  single  night  which 
still  remained  to  him,  he  would  pray  to  bo 
enlightened  if  he  were  in  error. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  his  parti- 
cular request.  Doctor  Thomas  Tenoison,  who 
then  held  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's,  and, 
in  that  important  cure,  had  obtained  the  high 
esteem  of  the  public,  came  to  the  Tower. 
From  Tennison,  whose  opinions  were  known 
to  be  moderate,  the  duke  expected  more  in- 
dulgence than  Ken  and  Turner  were  disposed 
to  show.  But  Tennison,  whatever  might  be 
his  views  concerning  non-resistance  in  the 
abstract,  thought  the  late  rebellion  rash  and 
wicked,  and  considered  Monmouth's  notion 
respecting  marriage  as  a most  dangerous  de- 
lusion. Monmouth  was  obstinate,  lie  had 
prayed,  he  said,  f rthe  Divine  direction.  His 
sentiments  remained  unchanged,  and  he  could 
not  doubt  that  they  were  correct.  Tenni- 
son’s  exhortations  were  in  a milder  lone  than 
those  of  tho  bishops.  But  he.  like  them, 
thought  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  ad- 
ministering the  Eucharist  to  one  whose  pe- 
nitence was  of  so  unsatisfactory  a nature.;!) 

The  hour  drew  near  ; all  hope  was  over; 
and  Monmouth  had  passed  from  pusillanimous 
fear  to  the  apathy  of  despair.  His  children 
were  brought  to  his  room  that  he  might  take 
leave  of  them,  and  were  followed  bybis  wife. 
He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  without  emotion. 
Though  site  was  a woman  of  great  strength 
of  mind,  and  had  little  cause  to  love  him,  her 
misery  was  such  that  none  of  the  bystanders 
could  refrain  from  weeping.  He  alone  was 
unmoved.(2j 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  The  coach  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  was  ready.  Monmouth 
requested  his  spiritual  advisers  to  accompany 
him  to  the  scaffold,  and  they  consented  ; but 
they  told  him  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
about  to  die  in  a perilous  state  of  mind,  and 
that,  if  they  attended  hint,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  exhort  him  to  the  last.  As  he  passed 
along  the  ranks  of  the  guards  he  saluted  them 
with  a smile,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a 

W Buerleueh  MS.;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Se- 
cond, ii.,17,  3S;  Orig.  Mem  ; Bunns,  i„  GU;  Teo- 
nJson't  account  in  Kennel,  iii.,  Ui,  Ed.  t7l». 
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linn  tread.  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the 
chimney  tops  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  gazers,  who,  in  awful  silence,  broken  only 
by  sighs  and  the  noise  of  weeping,  listened 
for  the  last  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  peo- 
ple. “ I shall  say  little,”  he  began.  “ I 
come  here,  rot  to  speak,  but  In  die.  I die  a 
Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.”  Tho 
bishops  interrupted  him.  and  told  him  that, 
unless  lie  acknowledged  resistance  to  be  sin- 
ful, he  was  no  member  of  their  church.  He 
went  on  to  speak  of  his  Henrietta.  She  was, 
he  said,  a young  lady  of  virtue  and  honour. 
He  loved  her  to  the  last,  and  he  could  not  die 
without  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings.  The 
bishops  again  interfered,  and  begged  him  not 
to  use  such  language.  Some  altercation  fol- 
lowed. The  divines  have  been  accused  of 
dealing  harshly  with  the  dying  man.  But 
they  appear  to  have  only  discharged  what,  in 
their  view,  was  a sacred  duty.  Monmouth 
knew  their  principles,  and,  if  ho  wished  to 
avoid  their  importunity,  should  have  dispensed 
with  their  attendance.  Their  general  argu- 
ments against  resistance  had  no  effect  on  him. 
But  when  they  reminded  him  of  tho  ruin 
which  he  had  brought  on  his  brave  and  lov- 
ing followers,  of  tho  blond  which  had  boon 
shed,  of  the  souls  w hich  had  been  sent  un- 
prepared to  the  great  account,  ho  was  touch- 
ed. and  said,  in  a softened  voice,  “ 1 do  own 
that.  1 am  sorry  that  it  ever  happened.” 
They  prayed  with  him  ling  and  fervently ; 
and  he  joined  in  their  petitions  till  they  in- 
voked a bl-ssing  on  the  king.  He  remained 
silent.  “ Sir,”  said  one  of  tho  assistants, 
“ do  you  not  pray  for  the  king  with  us?” 
Monmouth  paused  some  time,  and,  after  an 
internal  struggle,  exclaimed  " Amen.”  But 
it  was  in  vuin  that  the  prelates  implored  him 
to  address  to  tho  soldiers  and  to  tlio  people 
a few  words  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  ilia 
government.  “ I will  make  no  speeches,”  ho 
exclaimed.  “ Only  ten  words,  my  lord.” 
Hu  turned  away,  called  his  servant,  and  put 
into  the  man's  hand  a toothpick-case,  the  Last 
token  of  ill-starred  love.  “ Give  it.”  he  said, 
“ to  that  person.”  He  then  accosted  John 
Ketch,  tho  executioner,  a wretch  who  had 
butchered  many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and 
whose  name  has,  during  a century  and  a 
half,  been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  odious  offlce.(l)  “ Here,” 

ft)  The  name  of  Ketch  wa»  often  associated  with 
that  of  Jeffreys  in  the  lampoons  of  those  days. 

•*  While  Jeffreys  on  the  bench.  Ketch  on  the  gibbet 
sits," 
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said  the  duke,  “ are  six  guineas  for  you.  Do 
nol  hack  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Russell.  I 
have  heard  that  you  struck  him  throe  or  four 
times.  My  servant  will  give  you  some  more 
gold  if  you  do  the  work  wdl.”  He  then  un- 
dressed, fell  the  edge  of  the  axe,  expressed 
some  fear  that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and 
laid  his  head  on  the  block.  The  divines  in 
the  meantime  continued  to  ejaculate  with 
great  energy  ; “ Cod  accept  your  repentance; 
God  accept  your  imperfect  repentance.” 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  of- 
fice. But  he  had  been  disconcerted  by  what 
the  duke  had  said.  Tho  first  blow  inflicted 
only  a slight  wound.  The  duke  struggled, 
rose  from  the  block,  and  looked  reproachfully 
at  the  executioner.  The  head  sank  down  once 
more.  The  stroke  was  repeated  again  and 
again  ; but  still  the  neck  w as  not  severed,  and 
the  body  continued  to  move.  Yells  of  rage 
and  horror  rose  from  the  crowd.  Ketch  flung 
down  the  axe  with  a curse.  “ i cannot  do 
it,"  he  said  ; “ my  heart  fails  me.”  “ Take 
up  the  axe,  man,”  cried  the  sheriff.  “ Fling 
him  over  the  rails,”  roared  the  mob.  At 
length  the  axe  was  taken  up.  Two  more 
blows  extinguished  tho  last  remains  of  life ; 
but  a knife  was  used  to  separate  the  head 
from  the  shoulders.  The  crowd  was  wrought 
up  to  such  an  ec Stacy  of  rage  that  the  execu- 
tioner was  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces, 
and  was  conveyed  away  under  a strong 
guard.(l) 

In  the  meantime  many  handkerchiefs  were 
dipped  in  the  duke’s  bio  id;  for  by  a large 
part  of  the  multitude  he  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr  who  had  died  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a 
coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid 
privately  under  tho  communion  table  of  St. 
Peter’s  Chapel  in  the  Tower.  Within  four 
years  the  pavement  of  that  chancel  was  again 
disturbed,  and  hard  by  the  remains  of  Mon- 
mouth were  laid  tiie  remains  of  Jeffreys.  In 
truth  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than 
that  little  cemetery.  Death  is  there  asso- 
ciated, not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 

nays  cue  poet.  In  the  year  which  followed  Mon- 
mouth's execution  Ketch  was  turned  out  of  his  olllre 
for  insulting  one  of  Ihe  sheriffs,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a butcher  named  Rose.  But  in  four  months  Hose 
himself  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  Ketch  was  rein- 
stated. Luttrell's  lliary  , Jan  20,  and  May  2ft,  tostl. 
See  a curious  note  by  Dr.  Grey.onHudihras,  part  iii., 
canto  if.,  line  t53t. 

(I)  Account  of  the  execution  of  Monmouth,  signed 
by  the  divines  who  attended  hint,  itueclciieh  .MS  ; 
Burnet,  i„ 646;  (otters,  July  (7-27,  18*3;  Luttrell's 
Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  13;  Barilion,  July  t o-aa . 


Stint  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue,  with  pub- 
lic veneration  and  with  imperishable  renown ; 
not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches  and  church- 
yards, with  everything  that  is  most  endear- 
ing in  social  and  domestic  charities ; but 
with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature 
and  in  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  tri- 
umph of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  incon- 
stancy, the  ingratitude,  Ihe  cowardice  of 
friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  great- 
ness and  of  blighted  fame.  Thither  have 
been  carried,  through  successive  ages,  by  the 
rude  hands  of  gaolers,  without  one  mourner 
follow  ing,  the  bleeding  relics  of  men  w ho  had 
been  Ihe  captains  of  armies,  the  loaders  of 
parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the.  orna- 
ments of  courts.  Thither  was  home,  before 
the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was  praying, 
the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford  Dudley.  Ed- 
ward Seymour.  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the  bro- 
ther whom  he  murdered.  There  has  moul- 
dered away  the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Cardinal  of  Saint 
Vilalis,  a man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a bet- 
ter age,  and  to  have  died  in  a better  cause. 
There  are  laid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, l ord  High  Admiral,  and  Tho- 
mas Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer. There,  too.  is  another  Essex,  on  whom 
nature  and  fortune  had  lavished  all  their 
bounties  in  vain,  and  whom  valour,  grace, 
genius,  royal  favour,  popular  applause,  con- 
ducted to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom. 
Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great  house 
of  Howard,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel.  Hero 
and  there,  among  the  thick  gravesof  unquiet 
and  aspiring  statesmen,  lie  more  delicate 
sufferers ; Margaret  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of 
the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and  those 
two  fair  queens  who  perished  by  the  jealous 
rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with  which 
the  dust  of  .Monmouth  mingled.  (I ) 

Yet  a few  months,  and  the  quiet  village 
of  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire,  witnessed  a 
still  sadder  funeral.  Near  that  village  stood 
an  ancient  and  stately  hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Wentworths.  The  transept  of  the  parish 
church  had  long  been  their  burial-place.  To 
that  burial-place,  in  the  spring  which  follow- 
ed the  death  of  Monmouth,  was  borne  the 
coffin  of  the  young  Baroness  Wentworth,  of 

(II  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  disgust  at 
the  barbarous  stupidity  which  has  transformed  this 
most  inlcrrsling  little  church  into  the  likeness  of  a 
meeting-house  in  a manufacturing  town. 
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NctllesleJe.  Her  family  reared  a sumptuous 
mausoleum  over  hor  remains ; but  a less 
cosily  memorial  of  her  was  long  contemplat- 
ed with  far  deeper  interest.  Her  name, 
caned  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  sho  loved 
too  well,  was,  a few  years  ago,  still  discernible 
on  a tree  in  the  adjoining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentworth  alone  that 
the  memory  of  Monmouth  was  cherished 
with  idolatrous  fondness.  Ilis  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people  lasted  till  the  generation 
which  hud  seen  him  had  pass'd  away.  Ki- 
bands,  buckles,  and  other  trifling  articles  of 
apparel  w hich  he  had  worn,  were  treasured 
up  as  precious  relics  by  those  who  had  fought 
under  him  at  Sedgemoor.  Old  men  who  long 
survived  him  desired,  when  they  were  dying, 
that  these  trinkets  might  be  buried  with  them. 
One  button  of  gold  thread,  which  narrowly- 
escaped  this  fate,  may  still  be  seen  at  a house 
which  overlooks  the  Held  of  battle.  Nay, 
such  was  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their 
unhappy  favourite  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of  a 
death  was  ever  verified,  many  continued  to 
cherish  a hope  that  he  was  still  living,  and 
that  he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A per- 
son, it  was  said,  who  was  remarkably  like 
Monmouth,  had  sacriliced  himself  to  save  the 
Protestant  hero.  The  vulgar  long  continued, 
at  every  important  crisis,  to  w hisper  that  the 
time  was  at  hand,  and  that  King  Monmouth 
would  soon  show  himself.  In  1GSG,  a knave 
who  had  pretended  to  be  the  duke,  and  had 
levied  contributions  in  several  villages  of 
Wiltshire,  was  apprehende  1 and  whipped 
from  Newgale  to  Tyburn.  In  IG98,  when 
England  had  long  enjoyed  constitutional  free- 
dom under  a now  dynasty,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper passed  himself  on  the  yeomanry  of 
Sussex  as  their  beloved  Monmouth,  and  de- 
frauded many  who  were  by  no  means  of  the 
lowest  class.  Five  hundred  pounds  were 
collected  for  him.  The  farmers  provided 
him  with  a horse.  Their  wives  sent  him 
baskets  of  chickens  and  ducks,  and  were 
lavish,  it  was  said,  of  favours  of  a more  ten- 
der kind  ; for,  in  gallantry  at  least,  the  coun- 
terfeit was  a not  unw  orthy  representative  of  the 
original.  When  this  impostor  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  fraud,  his  followers  main- 
tained him  in  luxury.  Several  of  them  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  to  countenance  him  when 
he  was  tried  at  the  Horsham  assizes.  So 
long  ditl  this  delusion  last  that,  when  George 
the  Third  had  been  some  years  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  Voltaire  thought  it  necessary 


gravely  to  confute  the  hypothesis  that  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  was  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
monih.(l) 

It  is,  perhaps,  a fact  scarcely  less  remark- 
able that,  to  this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  some 
parts  of  the  west  of  England,  when  any  bill 
affecting  their  interests  is  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the 
help  of  the  dukes  of  Buccleugh,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  unfortunate  leader  for  whom  their 
ancestors  bled. 

The  history  of  Monmouth  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  refute  the  imputation  of  inconstancy 
which  is  so  frequently  throw  n on  the  com- 
mon people.  The  common  people  are  some- 
times inconstant  ; for  they  are  human 
beings.  But  that  they  are  incons  ant  as  com- 
pared with  tho  educated  classes,  with  aristo- 
cracies, or  with  princes,  may  be  confidently 
denied.  It  would  bo  easy  to  name  dema- 
gogues whose  popularity  has  remained  undi- 
minished while  sovereigns  mid  parliaments 
have  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a long 
succession  of  statesmen.  When  Swift  had 
survived  his  faculties  many  years,  the  Irish 
populace  slili  continued  to  light  bonfires  on 
bis  birthday,  in  commemoration  of  tho  ser- 
vices which  they  f-ncied  he  had  rendered  to 
his  country  when  his  mind  was  in  full  vigour. 
While  seven  administrations  were  raised  to 
power  and  hurled  from  it  in  consequence  of 
court  intrigues  or  of  changes  in  tho  senti- 
ments of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the 
profligate  Wilkos  retained  his  hold  on  the  af- 
fections of  a rabble  whom  ho  pillaged  and 
ridiculed.  Politicians,  who,  in  1807,  sought 
to  curry  favour  w ith  George  the  Third  by  de- 
fending Caroline  of  Brunswick,  wore  not 

(I'  Ohservator,  August  1, 168V:  Gaielle  de  France, 
Nov.  9,  1686;  Letter  from  Humphrey  Wanley,  dated 
Aug.  iv.  1698.  in  the  Aubrey  Collection;  Voltaire, 
Diet.  Phil.  There  are,  ill  the  Pepysian  Collection, 
several  Italians  written  after  Monmouth's  death, 
which  represent  him  ns  living,  and  predict  Ids 
speedy  return.  1 will  give  tw  o specimens  : 

“ Though  this  is  a dismal  story 
Of  the  fall  of  my  design. 

Vet  I'll  come  again  in  glory. 

If  I life  till  eighty -nine ; 

Fort'll  have  a stronger  army. 

And  of  ammunition  store." 

Again  : 

“Then  shall  Monmouth  In  his  glories 
Into  his  English  friends  appear. 

And  w ill  stifle-  all  such  stories 
As  are  vended  everywhere. 

“They 'll  sec  1 was  not  so  degraded. 

To  be  taken  gathering  pease. 

Or  in  a cock  of  hay  up  braided, 

What  strange  stories  now  are  these:’' 
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ashamed,  in  18-20,  tocnrry  favour  with  George 
the  Fourth  by  persecuting  her.  But  in  1820. 
as  in  1807,  the  whole  body  of  working  men 
was  fanatically  devoted  to  her  cause.  So  it 
was  with  Monmouth,  in  1080  he  had  been 
adored  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  pea- 
santry of  the  west.  In  168.>  he  came  again. 
To  the  gentry  he  had  become  an  object  of 
aversion  ; hut  by  the  peasantry  he  was  still 
loved  with  a love  strong  as  death,  with  a love 
not  to  be  extinguished  by  misfortunes  or  faults, 
by  the  flight  from  Sedgemoor,  by  the  letter 
from  Ringwood.  or  by  tho  tears  and  abject 
supplications  at  Whitehall.  The  charge  which 
may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the  com- 
mon people  is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant, 
but  that  they  almost  invariably  choose  their 
favourite  so  ill  that  their  constancy  is  a vice 
and  not  a virtue. 

Whilo  the  execution  of  Monmouth  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  the  Londoners,  the  coun- 
ties which  had  risen  against  the  government 
were  enduring  all  that  a ferocious  soldiery 
could  inflict.  Feversltam  had  been  summon- 
ed to  the  court,  where  honours  and  rew  ards 
which  he  little  deserved  awaited  him.  He 
was  made  a knight  of  the  garter,  and  captain 
of  the  first  and  most  lucrative  troop  of  Life 
Guards ; hut  court  bud  city  laughed  at  his 
military  exploits ; and  the  wit  of  Bucking- 
ham gave  forth  its  last  feeble  flash  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  who  had  won  a battle  in 
bed.ilj  Fevcrsham  left  in  command  at 
Bridgewater  Colonel  Percy  Kirke,  a military 
adventurer  w hose  vices  had  been  developed  by 
the  worst  of  all  schools,  Tangier,  kirke  had 
during  some  years  commanded  the  garrison 
of  that  town,  and  had  been  constantly  em- 
ployed in  hostilities  against  tribes  of  foreign 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  warfare  of  civilised  and  Christian  na- 
tions. Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress 
be  was  a despotic  prince.  The  only  check  on 
his  tyranny  was  the  (ear  of  being  called  to 
account  by  a distant  and  careless  government. 
Ho  might  therefore  safely  proceed  to  the  most 
audacious  excesses  of  rapacity,  licentiousness, 
and  cruelty,  lie  lived  with  boundless  disso- 
luteness, and  procured  by  extortion  the  means 
of  indulgence.  No  goods  could  be  sold  till 
Kirke  had  had  the  refusal  of  them.  Noqucstion 
of  right  could  be  decided  till  Kirke  had  been 
bribed.  Once,  merely  from  a malignant 
whim,  he  staved  all  the  wine  in  a vintner's 
cellar.  On  another  occasion  he  drove  all  the 

(I)  London  Gazette,  August  3,  tW3;  the  Battle  of 
Setlgcinoor,  a Farce. 
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Jews  from  Tangier.  Two  of  them  he  sent  to 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  forthwith 
burned  them.  Under  this  iron  domination 
scarcely  a complaint  was  heard  ; for  hatred 
was  effectually  kept  down  by  terror.  Two 
persons  who  had  Ixs-n  refractory  were  found 
murdered  ; and  it  was  universally  believed 
that  they  had  been  slain  by  Kirke’s  order. 
When  his  soldiers  displeased  him  he  flogged 
them  with  merciless  severity.  But  he  in- 
demnified them  by  permitting  them  to  sleep 
on  watch,  to  reel  drunk  about  the  streets, 
to  rob,  beat,  and  insult  the  merchants  and 
the  labourers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned.  Kirke  re- 
turned to  England.  He.  still  continued  to 
command  his  old  soldiers,  who  were  desig- 
nated sometimes  as  the  First  Tangier  Regi- 
ment. and  sometimes  as  fhtcen  Catherine's 
Regiment.  As  they  had  been  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  waging  war  on  a infidel  nation, 
they  bore  on  their  flag  a Christian  emblem, 
the  Paschal  lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  device, 
and  with  a bitterly  ironical  meaning,  these 
men.  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the 
English  army,  were  called  Kirke's  lambs. 
The  regiment,  now  the  second  of  the  line, 
still  retains  this  ancient  badge,  w hich  is,  how- 
ever. thrown  into  the  shade  by  decorations 
honourably  earned  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.(l) 

Such  was  the  captain  and  such  the  soldier* 
who  were  now  let  loose  on  the  people  of  So- 
mersetshire. From  Bridgewater  Kirke  march- 
ed to  Taunton.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
earls  filled  with  wounded  rebels  whose  gashes 
had  not  been  dressed,  and  by  a long  drove  of 
prisoners  on  foot,  who  w ere  chained  two  and 
two.  Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon 
as  he  reached  Taunton,  without  the  form  of 
a trial.  They  were  not  suffered  even  to  take 
leave  of  their  nearest  relations.  The  sign- 
post of  the  While  Hart  Inn  served  for  a gal- 
lows. It  is  said  that  the  work  of  death  went 
on  in  sight  of  the  windows  where  the  officers 
of  the  Tangier  regiment  were  carousing,  and 
that  at  every  health  a wretch  was  turned  off. 
When  the  legs  of  the  dying  men  quivered  in 
the  last  agony,  the  colonel  ordered  the  drums 
to  strike  up.  He  would  give  the  rebels,  he 
said,  music  to  their  dancing.  The  tradition 
runs  that  one  of  the  captives  was  not  even 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  a speedy  death. 
Twice  he  was  suspended  from  the  sign-post, 

(I)  Pepys'i  Diary,  kept  at  Tangier;  Historical  Re- 
cords of  the  Second  or  Queen's  Royal  Regiment  of 
fool. 
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and  twice  cat  down.  Twice  he  was  asked  if 
he  repented  of  his  treason  ; and  twice  he  re- 
plied that,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he 
would  do  it.  Then  he  was  tied  up  for  the  last 
time.  So  many  dead  bodies  were  quartered, 
that  the  executioner  stood  ancle  deep  in  blood. 
He  was  assisted  bv  a poor  man  wh  >se  loyalty 
was  suspected,  and  who  was  compelled  to 
ransom  his  own  life  by  seething  the  remains 
of  his  friends  in  pitch.  The  peasant  who  had 
consented  to  perform  this  hideous  office  after- 
wards returned  to  his  plough.  But  a mark 
like  that  of  Cain  was  upon  him.  He  was 
known  through  his  village  by  the  horrible 
name  of  Torn  Boilman.  The  rustics  lmg  con- 
tinued to  relate  that,  though  he  had,  by  his 
siufui  and  shameful  deed,  saved  himself  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Laiubs,  he  had  not  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  a higher  power.  In  a great 
storm  he  fled  for  shelter  under  an  oak,  and 
was  there  struck  dead  by  lighlning.(l) 

The  number  of  (hose  w ho  were  thus  but- 
chered cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Nine 
were  entered  in  the  parish  registers  of  Taun- 
ton ; but  those  registers  contain  the  names 
only  of  such  as  had  Christian  burial.  Those 
who  were  hanged  in  chains,  and  (hose  whose 
heads  and  limbs  were  sent  to  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  must  have  been  much  more  nu- 
merous. It  was  believed  ill  London,  al  the 
time,  that  Kirke  put  a hundred  captives  to 
death  during  the  week  which  followed  the 
battle.  (2) 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's  only 
passion.  Ho  loved  money,  and  was  no  no- 
vice in  the  arts  of  extortion.  A safo-conduct 
might  be  bought  of  him  for  thirty  or  forty 
pounds;  and  such  a safe-conduct,  though  of 
no  value  in  law,  enabled  the  purchaser  lo  pass 
the  posts  of  the  Lambs  without  molestation, 
to  reach  a seaport,  and  to  fly  to  a foreign 
country.  The  ships  whicli  were  bound  for 
New-England  were  crowded  at  this  juncture 
with  so  many  fugitives  from  Sedgemoor  that 
there  was  great  danger  test  the  water  and 
provisions  should  fail.  (3) 

Kirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse  and  fero- 
cious way,  a man  of  pleasure ; and  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  he  employed 
his  power  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his 

(I)  Bloody  .Assises;  Burnet,  L,  6*7;  LultrcH's  Diary, 
July  IS,  IMS;  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion ; Toutinln’s 
History  of  Taunton,  edited  by  Savage. 

(2;  LutlreH's  Diary,  July  IS,  IMS;  Toulmin's  His- 
tory of  Taunton. 

(1)  OldiuUon,  70S;  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dun- 
tou,  chap.  vll. 


licentious  appetites.  It  was  reported  that  he 
conquered  the  virtue  of  a beautiful  woman 
by  promising  to  spare  the  life  of  one  to  whom 
she  was  strongly  attached,  and  that,  after  she 
had  yielded,  he  showed  her.  suspended  on  the 
gallows,  the  lifeless  remains  of  him  for  whose 
sake  she  had  sacrificed  her  honour.  This 
tale  an  impartial  judge  must  reject.  It  is  un- 
supported by  proof.  The  earliest  authority  for 
it  is  a poem  written  by  Pomfret.  The  rospecl- 
ablc  historians  of  that  age.  while  they  expa- 
tiate on  the  crimes  of  Kirke.  either  omit  all 
mention  of  this  atrocious  crime,  or  mention  it 
as  a thing  rumoured  but  not  provod.  Those 
who  tell  the  story  tell  it  with  such  variations 
as  deprive  it  of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay 
the  scene  at  Taunton,  some  at  Exeter.  Some 
make  the  heroine  of  the  tale  a maiden,  seme 
a married  woman.  The  relation  for  whom 
the  shamefnt  ransom  was  paid  is  described 
by  some  as  her  father,  by  some  as  her  brother, 
and  by  seine  as  her  husband.  Lastly,  the 
story  is  one  which,  long  before  Kirke  was 
born,  had  been  told  of  many  other  oppressors, 
and  had  become  a favourite  theme  of  novel- 
ists and  dram  itists.  Two  politicians  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Hhynsault,  the  favourite  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  Oliver  le  IXiirn,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  had  boon  ac- 
cused of  the  same  crime.  Cintio  had  taken 
it  for  the  subject  of  a romance ; Whetstone 
had  made  out  of  Cintio’s  narrative  the  rude 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  ; and  Shak- 
spearo  had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  plot 
of  the  noblo  tragicomedy  of  Measure  for 
Measure.  As  Kirke  was  not  the  first,  so  he 
was  not  the  last,  to  whom  this  excess  of  wick- 
edness was  popularly  imputed.  During  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  Jacobin  tyranny 
in  France,  a very  similar  charge  was  brought 
against  Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  most  odious 
agents  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and,  after  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his 
prosecutors  to  be  unfounded.  (1) 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with 
Kirke,  not  on  account  of  the  barbarity  with 
which  he  had  treated  his  needy  prisoners,  but 

(,l)  The  silence  of  Oldmixon  and  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Western  Martyrology  would  alone  seem  to  me 
to  settle  the  question  It  also  deserves  to  he  remark- 
ed that  the  story  of  Bhynsautl  is  told  by  Steele  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  *01.  Surely  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that,  if  a crime  exactly  resembling  that  of 
Uhynsault  had  been  committed  within  living  me- 
mory in  England  by  ari  officer  of  James  the  Second, 
Steele,  wtio  w;is  indiscreetly  and  unseasonably  for- 
ward lo  display  his  Whiggism,  would  have  made  no 
allusion  to  Hint  fuel.  For  the.  ease  of  Lebon,  set;  Ulo 
Monitcur,  * Messidor,  Fan  3. 
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on  account  of  the  interested  lenity  which  he 
had  shown  to  rich  delinquents.  (I)  He  was 
soon  recalled  from  the  nest.  A less  irregular 
and  at  the  same  lime  a more  cruel  massacre 
was  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The  vengeance 
was  deferred  during  sonto  weeks.  It  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  Western  Circuit 
should  not  begin  until  the  other  circuits  had 
terminated.  In  tho  moan  lime  the  gaols  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire  were  filled  with 
thousands  of  captives.  The  chief  friend  and 
protector  of  these  unhappy  men  in  their  ex- 
tremity was  one  who  abhorred  their  religious 
and  political  opinions,  one  whose  order  they 
hated,  and  to  whom  they  had  done  unprovoked 
wrong.  Bishop  Ken.  That  good  prelate  used 
all  his  influence  to  soften  the  gaolers,  and 
retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal  state  that 
he  might  be  able  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
coarse  and  scanty  fare  of  those  who  had  de- 
faced his  beloved  cathedral.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  of  a piece  with  his  whole 
life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  darkened  bv  many 
superstitions  and  prejudices ; but  his  moral 
character,  when  impartially  reviewed,  sus- 
tains a comparison  with  any  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  seems  to  approach,  as  near  as 
human  infirmity  permits,  to  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  Christian  virtue.  (2) 

His  labour  of  love  was  of  no  long  duration. 

A rapid  and  effectual  gaol  delivery  was  at 
hand.  Early  in  September,  Jeffreys,  accom- 
panied by  four  other  judges,  set  out  on  that 
circuit  of  which  the  memory  will  last  as  long 
as  our  race  and  language.  The  officers  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  the  districts  through 
which  his  course  lay  had  orders  to  furnish  him 
with  whatever  military  aid  he  might  require. 
His  ferocious  temper  needed  no  spur,  yet  a 
spur  was  applied.  The  health  and  spirits  of 
tho  lord  keeper  had  given  way.  He  had  been 
deeply  mortified  by  the  co’dness  of  the  king 
and  by  the  insolonce  of  the  chief  justice,  and 

(I)  Sundert.md  to  Kirko,  July  u amt  38,  1683. 

“ His  majesty,"  says  Sunderland,  “ commands  me  to 
signify  to  you  tits  dislike  of  these  proceedings,  and 
desires  you  to  take  core  that  no  person  concerned  iu 
the  rebellion  be  at  large  ’’ 

(8)  1 should  tie  very  glad  if  I could  give  credit  to 
the  popular  slory  that  Ken,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgcuioor.  represented  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
royal  army  the  Illegality  of  military  executions.  He 
would,  I doubt  not,  have  exerted  all  Ids  influence  on 
the  side  of  taw  and  or  mercy,  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent. But  I here  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  lie 
was  then  in  the  west  at  all.  Ills  certain  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  or  lairds  that,  on  the  Thursday 
before  tlie  bailie,  he  was  at  Westminster.  It  is 
equally  certain  that,  on  the  Monday  after  the  battle, 
lie  was  with  Monmouth  in  the  Tower. 
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could  find  little  consolation  in  looking  back  on 
a life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  but  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfishness, 
and  servility.  So  deeply  was  the  unhappy 
man  humbled  that,  when  he  appeared  for  the 
last  time  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  look  with 
him  a nosegay  to  hide  his  face,  because,  as 
ho  afterwards  owned,  he  could  not  bear  the 
eyes  of  the  bar  and  of  the  audience.  The 
prospect  of  his  approaching  end  seems  to  have 
inspired  him  with  unwonted  courage.  He 
determined  to  discharge  his  conscience,  re- 
quested an  audience  of  the  king,  spoke  ear- 
nestly of  tho  dangers  inseparable  from  violent 
and  arbitrary  counsels,  and  condemned  tho 
lawless  cruellies  which  the  soldiers  had  com- 
mitted in  Somersetshire.  He  soon  after  re- 
tired from  London  to  die.  H • breathed  his 
last  a few  days  after  the  judges  set  out  for  the 
west.  It  was  immediately  notified  to  Jeffreys 
that  he  might  expect  the  great  seal  as  the  re- 
ward of  faithful  and  vigorous  service.  (1) 

At  Winchester  the  chief  justice  first  opened 
his  commission.  Hampshire  had  not  been 
the  theatre  of  war ; but  many  of  the  van- 
quished rebels,  had,  like  their  leader,  fled  thi- 
ther. Two  of  them,  John  llickes,  a non- 
conformist divine,  and  Richard  Nelthorpe.  a 
lawyer  w ho  had  been  outlawed  for  his  share 
in  the  Rye  House  plot,  had  sought  refuge  at 
the  house  of  Alice,  widow  of  John  Lisle.  John 
Lisle  had  sate  in  the  Long  Parliament  and  in 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  had  been  a com- 
missioner of  the  groat  seal  in  the  days  of  tho 
Commonwealth,  and  had  been  created  a lord 
by  Cromwell.  The  titles  given  by  the  Pro- 
tector had  not  been  recognised  by  any  go- 
vernment which  had  ruled  England  since  the 
downfall  of  his  house  ; but  they  appear  to 
have  been  often  used  in  conversation  even  by 
royalists.  John  Lisle's  widow  was  therefore 
commonly  known  as  the  Lady  Alice.  Sho 
was  related  to  many  respectable,  and  to  some 
noble,  families,  and  she  was  generally  es- 
teemed even  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  her 
county.  For  it  was  well  known  to  them  that 
she  had  deeply  regretted  some  violent  acts  in 
w hich  her  husband  had  borne  a part,  that  sho 
had  shed  bitter  tears  for  Charles  the  First, 
and  that  sho  had  protected  and  relieved  many 
Cavaliers  in  their  distress.  The  same  wo- 
manly kindness  which  had  led  her  to  befriend 
the  royalists  in  their  time  of  trouble  would 

(I1  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  260.  263.  273;  Mack- 
intosh's View  ol  the  Beiim  ot  James  the  Second,  page 
• o,  note:  Letter  of  Jeffreys  to  Sunderland,  Sept.  S, 
1683. 
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not  suffer  her  to  refuse  a meal  ami  a hiding- 
place  to  th;  wretched  men  who  now  iuirealed 
her  to  protect  them.  She  took  them  into  her 
house,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them,  and 
showed  them  where  they  might  lake  rest. 
The  next  morning  her  dwelling  was  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers.  Strict  search  was  mado. 
llickes  was  found  concealed  in  the  mail-house, 
and  Nellhorpe  in  the  chimney.  If  Lady  Alice 
knew  her  guests  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  insurrection,  she  was  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  what  in  strictness  is  a capital  crime.  For 
the  law  of  principal  and  accessory,  as  respects 
high  treason,  then  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 
a stale  disgraceful  to  English  jurisprudence. 
In  cases  of  felony,  a distinction,  foundud  on 
justice  and  reason,  is  made  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  accessory  after  the  fact.  Hu  who 
conceals  from  justice  cue  w hom  ho  knows  to 
be  a murderer,  though  liable  to  punishment1, 
is  not  liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder ; 
but  he  who  shelters  one  whom  ho  knows  to 
be  a traitor  is,  according  to  all  our  jurists, 
guilty  of  high  treason.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  a law 
which  includes  under  the  same  delinilion, 
and  visits  with  the  sanio  penalty,  offences  ly- 
ing at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  scale  of 
guilt.  The  feeling  w hich  makes  tho  most 
loyal  subject  shrink  front  the  thought  of  giv- 
ing up  to  a shameful  death  the  rebel  who,  van- 
quished, hunted  down,  and  in  mortal  agony, 
begs  for  a morsel  of  bread  and  a cup 
of  water,  may  be  a weakness ; but  it  is 
surely  a weakness  very  nearly  allied  to  virtue, 
a weakness  which,  constituted  as  human 
beings  are,  wo  can  hardly  eradicate  front  tho 
mind  without  eradicating  many  noble  and 
benevolent  sentiments.  A wise  and  good 
ruler  may  not  think  it  right  to  sanction  this 
weakness  j but  he  will  gonorally  connive  at 
it,  or  punish  it  very  tenderly.  In  no  case 
will  he  treat  it  as  a crime  of  tho  blackest  dye. 
Whether  Flora  Macdonald  was  justified  in 
concealing  the  attainted  heir  of  the  Stuarts, 
whether  a brave  soldier  of  our  own  time  was 
justified  in  assisting  tho  escape  of  Lavalelte, 
arc  questions  on  which  casuists  may  differ  : 
but  to  class  such  actions  with  the  crimes  of 
Guy  Faux  and  Fieschi  is  an  outrage  to  huma- 
nity and  common  sense.  Such,  however,  is 
tho  classification  of  our  law.  It  is  evident 
that  nothing  but  a lenient  administration 
could  make  such  a state  of  the  law  ondurable. 
And  it  is  just  to  say  that,  during  many  ge- 
nerations, no  English  government,  save  one, 
has  treated  with  ngour  persons  guilty  merely 


of  harbouring  defeated  and  flying  insurgents. 
To  women  especially  has  been  granted,  by  a 
kind  of  tacit  prescription,  the  right  of  in- 
dulging, in  the  midst  of  havoc  and  vengeance, 
that  compassion  which  is  the  most  endearing 
of  all  thoir  charms.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  groat  civil  war,  numerous  rebels,  some 
of  them  fur  more  important  than  Hickes  or 
Nellhorpe,  have  been  protected  against  tho 
seventy  of  victorious  governments  by  female 
adroitness  and  generosity.  But  no  English 
ruler  who  has  been  thus  baffled,  tho  savage 
and  implacable  James  alone  excepted,  has  had 
tho  barbarity  oven  to  think  of  putting  a lady 
to  a cruel  and  shameful  death  for  so  venial 
and  amiable  a transgression. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Alice  Lisle.  She 
could  not.  acrording  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  highest  authority,  be  convicted, 
till  after  the  conviction  of  the  rebels  whom 
sho  had  harboured.  (1)  She  was,  however, 
set  to  the  bar  before  either  llickes  or  Nel- 
thorpe  had  been  tried.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
in  such  a case  to  obtain  a verdict  for  the 
crown.  Tho  witnesses  prevaricated.  The 
jury,  consisting  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
Hampshire,  shrank  from  the  thought  of  send- 
ing a fellow  creature  to  the  stake  for  conduct 
which  seemed  deserving  rather  of  praise 
than  of  blame.  Jeffreys  was  beside  himself 
with  fury.  This  was  the  first  case  of  treason 
on  tho  circuit ; and  there  seemed  to  bo  a 
strong  probability  that  his  prey  would  escape 
him.  He  stormed,  cursed,  and  swore  in  lan- 
guage which  no  well-bred  man  would  have 
used  at  a raco  or  a cock-fight.  One  witness 
named  Dunne,  partly  front  concern  for  Lady 
Alice,  and  partly  from  fright  at  the  threats 
and  maledictions  of  the  chief  justice,  entirely 
lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood  silent.  “ Oh, 
how  hard  'the  truth  is,”  said  Jeffreys,  “ to 
como  out  of  a lying  Presbyterian  knave.” 
The  witness,  after  a pause  of  some  minutes, 
stammered  a fow  unmeaning  words.  “ Was 
there  ever,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  with  an 
oath,  “ was  there  ever  such  a villain  on  the 
face  of  the  earth?  Dost  thou  believe  that 
there  is  a God  ? Dost  thou  believe  in  hell  fire? 
Of  all  the  w itnesses  that  1 ever  met  with  l 
never  saw  thv  fellow.”  Still  the  poor  man, 
scared  out  of  his  senses,  remained  mute ; and 
again  Jeffreys  burst  forth:  “I  hope,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  that  you  take  notice  of  the 
horriblo  carriage  of  this  fellow.  How  can 

fl)  See  the  preamble  to  the  act  reversing  tier 
attainder. 
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one  help  abhorring  both  these  men  and  their 
religion?  A Turk  is  a saint  to  such  a fellow 
as  this.  A pagan  would  be  ashamed  of  such 
villany.  Oh,  blessed  Jesus  I What  a genera- 
tion of  vipers  do  we  live  among!"  “I  can- 
not tell  what  to  say,  my  lord,”  faltered  Dunne. 
The  judge  again  broke  forth  into  a volley  of 
oaths.  “ Was  there  ever,”  he  cried,  "such 
an  impudent  rascal?  Hold  the  candle  to  him 
that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face.  You,  gentle- 
men, that  are  of  counsel  for  the  crown,  see 
that  an  information  for  perjury  be  preferred 
against  this  fellow."  After  the  witnesses  had 
been  thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice  was  called 
on  for  her  defence.  She  began  by  saying, 
what  may  possibly  have  been  true,  that 
though  she  knew  llickes  to  be  in  trouble 
when  she  look  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or 
suspect  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion. Ho  was  a divine,  a man  of  peace.  It 
had,  therefore,  never  occurred  to  her  that  ho 
could  have  borne  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment ; and  she  had  supposed  that  he  wished  to 
conceal  himself  because  warrants  were  out 
against  him  for  Held  preaching.  The  chief  jus- 
tice began  to  storm.  "But  l will  tell  you. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  lying,  snivelling, 
canting  Presbyterians  but,  one  way  or  another, 
had  a hand  in  the  rebellion.  Presbytery  has 
all  manner  of  villauy  in  it.  Nothing  but  Pres- 
bytery could  have  made  Dunne  such  a rogue. 
Show  me  a Presbyterian ; and  I'll  show  thee 
a lying  knave.”  Ho  summed  up  in  the  same 
style,  declaimed  duringan  hour  against  Whigs 
and  dissenters,  and  reminded  the  jury  that 
the  prisoner's  husband  had  borne  a part  in 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  a fact  which 
was  not  proved  by  any  testimony,  and  which, 
if  it  had  been  proved,  would  have  been  ut- 
terly irrelevant  to  the  issue.  The  jury  re- 
tired and  remained  long  in  consultation.  The 
judge  grew  impatient.  He  could  not  conceive, 
he  said,  how,  in  so  plain  a caso,  they  should 
ever  have  left  the  box.  Ho  soul  a messenger 
to  tell  them  that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  re- 
turn, he  would  adjouru  the  court  and  lock 
them  up  all  night.  Thus  put  to  the  torture, 
they  came,  but  came  to  say  that  they  doubt- 
ed whether  the  charge  had  been  made  out. 
Jeffreys  expostulat  e with  them  vehemently, 
and,  after  another  consultation,  they  gave  a 
reluctant  verdict  of  Guilty. 

Oil  the  following  morning  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Jeffreys  gave  directions  that 
Alice  l-isle  should  be  burned  alive  that  very 
afternoon.  This  excess  of  barbarity  moved 
the  pity  and  indignation  even  of  that  class 
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which  was  most  devoted  to  the  crown.  The 
clergy  of  Winchester  Cathedral  remonstrated 
with  the  chief  justice,  who,  brutal  as  he  was 
was  not  mad  enough  to  risk  a quarrel  on  such 
a subject  with  a body  so  much  respected  by 
the  Tory  party.  He  consented  to  pul  off  the 
execution  five  days.  During  that  time  the 
friends  of  the  prisoner  besought  Janies  to 
show  her  mercy.  Ladies  of  high  rank  inter- 
ceded for  her.  Feversham,  whose  recent  vic- 
tory had  increased  his  influence  at  court,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  had  been  bribed  to  take  the 
compassionate  side,  spoke  in  her  favour. 
Clarendon,  the  king's  brother  in  law,  pleaded 
her  cause.  But  all  was  vain.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her  sentence 
should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  behead- 
ing. She  was  put  to  death  on  a scaffold  in 
the  market  place  of  Winchester,  and  under- 
went her  fate  with  serene  courage.  (1) 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the  only  vic- 
tim ; but,  on  the  day  following  her  execution, 
Jeffreys  reached  Dorchester,  the  principal 
town  of  the  county  in  which  Monmouth  had 
landed,  and  the  judicial  massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,  by  order  of  the  chief 
justice,  with  scarlet;  and  this  innovation 
seemed  to  the  multitude  to  indicate  a bloody 
purpose.  It  was  also  rumoured  that,  when 
the  clergyman  who  preached  the  assize  ser- 
mon inferred  the  duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious 
mouth  of  the  judge  was  distorted  by  an  omi- 
nous grin.  These  things  made  men  augur  ill 
of  what  was  to  follow.  (2) 

More  than  Ihrco  hundred  prisoners  were  to 
be  tned.  The  work  seemed  heavy  ; but  Jef- 
freys had  a contrivance  for  making  it  light. 
He  let  it  be  understood  that  the  only  chance 
of  obtaining  pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead 
guilty.  Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  them- 
selves on  their  country  and  were  convicted, 
were  ordered  to  lie  tied  up  without  delay. 
The  remaining  prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by 
scores.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death.  The  number  hang- 
ed in  Dorsetshire  amounted  to  seventy-four. 

From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to 
Exeter.  The  civil  war  had  barely  grazed  the 
frontier  of  Devonshire.  Here,  therefore,  com- 
paratively few  persons  were  capitally  punish- 
ed. Somersetshire,  the  chief  scat  of  the  re- 
bellion . had  been  resort  ed  for  the  last  and 
most  fearful  vengeance.  In  this  county  two 

(I)  Trial  of  Alice  Lisle,  ill  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials;  Slat.  I Gut.  anil  Mar.;  Burnet,  i.,MS;  Caveat 
against  the  Whigs. 

(S)  Bloody  Asaiies. 
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hundred  and  thirty-three  prisoners  wertun  a 
few  days  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  At 
every  spot  where  two  mads  met,  on  every 
market  place,  on  the  green  of  every  large 
village  which  had  furnished  Monmouth  with 
soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the  wind, 
or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  on  poles,  poison- 
ed the  air,  and  made  the  traveller  sick  with 
horror.  In  many  parishes  the  peasantry 
could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of  God  w ith- 
out seeing  the  ghastly  face  of  a neighbour 
grinning  at  them  over  the  porch.  The  chief 
justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits  rose  higher 
and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He  laugh- 
ed, shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a way 
that  many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning 
to  night.  But  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  madness  produced  by  evil  pas- 
sions from  the  madness  produced  by  brandy. 
A prisoner  affirmed  that  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  against  him  were  not  entitled  to 
credit.  One  of  them,  he  said,  was  a Papist, 
and  the  other  a prostitute.  “ Thou  impudent 
rebel,"  exclaimed  the  judge.  “ to  reflect  on 
the  king’s  evidence ! I see  thee,  villain,  I see 
thee  already  with  the  halter  round  thy  neck.” 
Another  produced  testimony  that  he  was  a 
good  Protestant.  " Protestant !”  said  Jef- 
freys; “yon  mean  Presbyterian.  I’ll  hold 
you  a wager  of  it.  I can  smell  a Presbyterian 
forty  miles.”  One  wretched  man  moved  the 
pity  even  of  bitter  Tories.  “ My  lord,’’  they 
said,  *•  this  poor  creature  is  on  the  parish.” 
“Do  not  trouble  yourselves,”  said  the  judge. 
“ I w ill  ease  the  parish  of  the  burden."  It 
was  not  only  on  the  prisoners  that  his  fury 
broke  forth.  Gentlemen  and  noblemen  of 
high  consideration  and  stainless  loyalty,  who 
ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any  extenuat- 
ing circumstance,  were  almost  sure  to  receive 
what  he  called,  in  the  coarse  dialect  which  he 
had  learned  in  the  pot-houses  of  Whitechapel, 
a lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.  Lord 
Slawell,  a Tory  peer,  who  could  not  conceal 
his  horror  at  the  remorseless  manner  in  w hich 
his  poor  neighbours  were  butchered,  was  pu- 
nished by  having  a corpse  suspended  in  chains 
at  his  park  gale.  (1)  In  such  spectacles  ori- 
ginated many  tales  of  terror,  which  were  long 
told  over  the  cider  by  the  Christmas  lit**;  of 
the  farmers  of  Somersetshire.  Within  the 
last  forty  years  peasants,  in  some  districts, 
well  knew  the  accursed  spots,  and  passed 
thorn  unwillingly  after  sunset.  (2) 

(« ) Locke's  Western  Rebellion. 

(X  This  I can  attest  from  my  own  childish  recol- 
lections. 


Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more 
traitors  than  all  his  predecessors  together 
since  the  Conquest.  It  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  persons  w hom  he  executed  in  one 
month,  and  in  one  shire,  very  much  exceeded 
the  number  of  all  the  political  offenders  who 
have  1m silt  executed  in  our  island  sinco  the  re- 
volution. The  insurrections  of  17l5atid  1743 
were  of  longer  duration,  of  w ider  extent,  and 
of  more  formidable  aspect  than  that  which 
w as  put  down  at  Sedgemoor.  It  has  not  been 
generally  thought  that,  either  after  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715,  or  after  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
the  House  of  Hanover  erred  on  the  side  of  cle- 
mency. Vet  all  the  executions  of  1715  and 
1745  added  together  will  appear  to  have  been 
few  indeed  when  compared  with  those  which 
disgraced  the  Bloody  Assizes.  The  number 
of  the  rebels  whom  Jeffreys  hanged  on  this 
circuit  was  three  hundred  and  twenty.  (11 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust  even 
if  the  sufferers  had  been  generally  odious. 
But  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of 
blameless  life,  and  of  high  religious  profes- 
sion. They  were  regarded  by  themselves, 
and  by  a large  proportion  of  their  neighbours, 
not  as  wrongdoers,  but  as  martyrs  w ho  sealed 
with  blood  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Very  few  of  the  convicts  professed 
any  repentance  for  what  they  had  done. 
Many,  animated  by  the  old  Puritan  spirit, 
met  death,  not  merely  with  fortitude,  but 
with  exultation.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Established  Churcli  loctured 
them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  on  the  im- 
portance. of  priestly  absolution.  The  claim 
of  the  king  to  unbounded  authority  itt  things 
temporal,  and  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  binding  and  lo  sing,  moved 
the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries. 
Some  of  them  composed  hymns  in  the  dun- 
geon, and  chaunted  them  on  the  fatal  sledge. 
Christ,  they  sang  while  they  were  undressing 
for  the  butchery,  would  soon  come  to  rescue 
Zion  and  to  make  war  on  Babylon,  would 
set  up  his  standard,  would  blow  his  trumpet, 
and  would  requite  his  foes  tenfold  for  all  the 
ovil  which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  servants. 
The  dying  words  of  these  men  were  noted 
down ; their  farewell  letters  were  kept  as 

(I  Lord  Lonsdale  says  seven  hundred ; Burnet  Si 
hundred.  1 have  followed  the  list  which  the  judges 
sent  to  the  Treasury,  and  whicli  may  still  he  seen 
there,  in  the  letter  hook  of  teas.  See  the  Bloody  is- 
sues; Locke  s Western  Bebellion ; the  Panegyric  on 
Lord  Jeffreys;  Burnet,  i.,  «*;  Eacliard,  iiu,  773; 
Oldmixon,  703. 
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treasures ; and,  in  this  way,  with  the  help  of 
some  invention  and  exaggeration,  was  formed 
a copious  supplement  to  the  Marian  martyr- 
ology.  (1) 

A few  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Abra- 
ham Holmes,  a retired  officer  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  and  one  of  those  zealots  who 
would  own  no  king  but  King  Jesus,  had  been 
taken  at  Sedgemoor.  His  arm  had  boon 
frightfully  mangled  and  shattered  in  the 
battle ; and.  as  no  surgeon  was  at  hand,  the 
stout  old  soldier  amputated  it  himself.  He 
was  carried  up  to  London,  and  examined  by 
the  king  in  council,  but  would  make  no  sub- 
mission. “ I am  an  aged  man,"  he  said  ; 
“ and  what  remains  to  mo  of  life  is  not 
worth  a falsehood  or  a baseness.  I have  al- 
ways been  a republican ; and  I am  so  still.” 
He  was  sent  back  to  the  west  and  hanged. 
The  people  remarked  with  awe  and  wonder 
that  the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him  to  the 
gallows  became  restive  and  went  back. 
Holmes  himself  doubted  not  that  the  Angel  of 
tho  Lord,  as  in  the  old  lime,  stood  in  the  way 
sword  in  hand,  invisible  to  human  eyes,  bnt 
visiblo  to  the  inferior  animals.  “ Stop, 
gentlemen,”  ho  cried,  “ let  me  go  on  foot. 
There  is  more  in  this  than  you  think.  Re- 
member how  the  ass  saw  him  whom  the  pro- 
phet could  not  see.”  Ho  walked  manfully  to 
the  gallows,  harangued  tho  people  with  a 
smile,  prayed  fervently  that  God  would  hasten 
the  downfall  of  Antichrist  and  tho  deliverance 
of  England,  and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an 
apology  for  mounting  so  awkwardly.  “ You 
see,”  he  said,  “ 1 have  but  one  arm.”  (2) 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christopher 
Batliscombe,  a young  Templar  of  good  family 
and  fortune,  who,  at  Dorchcstor,  an  agree- 
able provincial  town  proud  of  its  tasto  and  re- 
llnoment,  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  model 
of  a fine  gentleman.  Great  interest  was  made 
to  save  him.  It  was  bolieved  through  the 
west  of  England  that  ho  was  engaged  to  a 
young  lady  of  gentle  blood,  the  sister  of  the 
high  sheriff,  that  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy,  and  that  Jeffreys 
drove  her  from  him  with  a jest  so  hideous 
that  to  repeat  it  would  be  an  offence  against 

(I)  Some  of  the  prayers,  exhortations,  and  hymns 
ol  the  sufferer*  will  be  tonnd  In  the  Bloody  Assir.es. 

(2  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke's  Western  Rebellion; 
I-ord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs;  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Serigemoor  In  the  Itardwirkc  papers. 

The  story  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.. 
43,  is  not  taken  from  the  king's  manuscripts,  and 
sullkicnUy  refutes  itself. 


decunev  and  humanity.  Her  lover  suffered 
at  Lyme  piously  and  courageously.  (1) 

A still  deeper  interest  was  excited  by  the 
fate  of  two  gallant  brothers.  William  and  Ben- 
jamin Howling.  They  were  young,  hand- 
some, accomplished,  and  well  connected. 
Their  maternal  grandfather  was  named  Kiffin. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  London, 
and  was  generally  considered  as  the  head  of 
the  Baptists.  The  chief  justice  behaved  to 
William  Hewling  on  tho  trial  with  character- 
istic brutality.  “ You  have  a grandfather.” 
ho  said.  “ who  deserves  to  be  hanged  as  rich- 
ly as  you.”  The  poor  lari,  who  was  only  nine- 
teen. suffered  death  with  so  much  meekness 
and  fortitude  that  an  officer  of  tho  army  who 
attended  the  execution,  and  who  had  made 
himself  remarkable  by  rudeness  and  severity, 
was  strangely  molted,  and  said,  “ I do  not 
believe  that  my  lord  chief  justice  himself  could 
lie  proof  against  this.”  Hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  Benjamin  woul  1 be  pardoned.  One 
victim  of  tender  years  was  surely  enough  for 
one  house  to  furnish.  Even  Jeffreys  was,  or 
pretended  to  be.  inclined  to  lenity.  The  truth 
was  that  one  of  his  kinsmen,  from  whom  ho 
had  largo  expectations,  and  whom,  therefore, 
he  could  not  treat  as  he  generally  treated  in- 
tercessors. pleaded  strongly  for  the  afflicted 
family.  Time  was  allowed  for  a reference  to 
London.  The  sister  of  tho  prisoner  went  to 
Whitehall  with  a petition.  Many  courtiers 
wished  her  success ; and  Churchill,  among 
whose  numerous  faults  cruelty  had  no  place, 
obtained  admittance  for  her.  “ I wish  well 
to  your  suit  with  all  my  heart,”  ho  said,  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  antechamber ; 
“ but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  hopes.  This 
marble,”  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, “ is  not  harder  than  the  king.” 
The  prediction  proved  true.  James  was  inex- 
orable. Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  daunt- 
less courage,  amidst  lamentations  in  which 
the  soldiers  who  kept  guard  round  the  gal- 
lows could  not  refrain  from  joining.  (2) 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death 
were  less  to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  sur- 

ft)  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke's  Western  Rebellion; 
Humble  Petition  of  Widow  s and  fatherless  Children 
In  the  W est  of  England ; Panegyric  on  Lord  Jef- 
freys. 

(a;  As  to  the  llew  lines.  I have  followed  Killin'*  Me- 
moirs, and  Mr.  llewling  l.uson's  narrative,  which 
w ill  he  found  in  the  second  edition  or  the  Hughes 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii..  Appendix.  The  accounts  in 
Locke's  Western  Rebellion  and  in  Ihe  Panegyric  on 
Jeffreys  are  roll  of  errors.  Great  pari  of  llie  account 
in  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  written  by  Kiffin,  and 
agrees  word  for  word  with  his  Memoirs. 
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vivors.  Several  prisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys 
was  unable  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  high 
treason  were  convicted  of  misdemeanours, 
and  were  sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  ter- 
rible than  that  which  Oates  had  undergone. 
A woman,  for  soma  idle  words  such  as  had 
been  uttered  by  half  the  women  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  war  had  raged,  was  con- 
demned to  bo  whipped  through  all  the  mar- 
ket towns  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  She  suffered 
part  of  her  punishment  before  Jeffreys  re- 
turned to  London ; but,  when  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  west,  the  gaolers,  with  the  hu- 
mane connivance  of  the  magistrates,  took  on 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  sparing  her 
any  further  torture.  A still  more  frightful 
sentence  was  passed  on  a lad  named  Tutchin, 
who  was  tried  for  seditious  words.  He  was, 
as  usual,  interrupted  in  his  defence  by  ri- 
baldry and  scurrility  from  the  judgment  seat. 
“ You  are  a rebel ; and  all  your  family  have 
been  rebels  since  Adam.  They  tell  me  that 
you  are  a poet.  I'll  cap  verses  with  you." 
The  sentence  was  that  the  boy  should  be  im- 
prisoned seven  years,  and  should,  during  that 
period,  be  flogged  through  every  market  town 
in  Dorsetshire  every  year.  The  women  in  the 
galleries  burst  into  tears.  The  clerk  of  the 
arraigns  stood  up  in  great  disorder.  “ My 
lord,"  said  he,  “ the  prisoner  is  very  young. 
There  are  many  market  towns  in  our  county. 
The  sentence  amounts  to  whipping  once  a 
fortnight  for  seven  years.”  “ If  he  is  a young 
man,”  said  Jeffreys,  “ he  is  an  old  rogue. 
Ladies,  you  do  not  know  the  villain  as  well 
as  I do.  The  punishment  is  not  half  bad 
enough  for  him.  All  the  interest  in  England 
shall  not  alter  it.”  Tutchin  in  his  despair 
petitioned,  and  probably  with  sincerity,  that 
he  might  be  hanged.  Fortunately  for  him  he 
was,  just  at  this  conjuncture,  taken  ill  of  the 
small-pox  and  given  over.  As  it  seemed  high- 
ly improbable  that  the  sentence  would  ever 
be  executed,  the  chief  justice  consented  to 
remit  it,  in  return  for  a bribe  which  reduced 
the  prisoner  to  poverty.  The  temper  of 
Tutchin,  not  originally  very  mild,  was  exas- 
perated to  madness  by  what  he  had  under- 
gone. He  lived  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
most  acrimonious  and  pertinacious  enemies 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the  Tory 
parly,  (f) 

The  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys 
transported  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-one. 
These  men,  more  wretched  than  their  asso- 
rt' SeeTutcldn’a  account  or  Ids  own  case  in  the 
Blowlv  Assizes. 

Vol.  I. 


ciates  who  suffered  death,  were  distributed 
into  gangs,  and  bestowed  on  persons  who 
enjoyed  favour  at  court.  The  conditions 
of  the  gift  were  that  the  convicts  should  bo 
carried  beyond  sea  as  slavos,  that  they  should 
not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and  that  the 
place  of  their  banishment  should  bo  some 
West  Indian  island.  This  last  articlo  was 
studiously  framed  for  the  purposo  of  aggra- 
vating the  misery  of  the  exiles.  In  New 
England  or  New  Jersey  they  would  have 
found  a population  kindly  disposed  to  them 
and  a climate  not  unfavourable  to  their  health 
and  vigour.  It  was  therefore  determined  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  colonies  where  a Pu- 
ritan could  hope  to  inspire  little  sympathy, 
and  where  a labourer  bom  in  the  temperate 
zone  could  hope  to  enjoy  little  health.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  slave  market  that 
these  bondmen,  long  as  was  the  passage,  and 
sickly  as  they  were  likely  to  prove,  were  still 
very  valuable.  It  was  estimated  by  Jeffreys 
that,  on  a average,  each  of  them,  after  all 
charges  were  paid,  would  be  worth  from  ten 
to  fifteen  pounds.  There  was  therefore  much 
angry  competition  for  grants.  Some  Torios 
in  the  west  conccivod  that  they  had,  by  their 
exertions  and  sufferings  during  the  insurrec- 
tion, earned  a right  to  share  in  tho  profits 
which  had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by  tfco 
sycophants  of  Whitehall.  Tho  courtiers,  how- 
ever, were  victorious.  (1) 

Tho  misery  of  tho  exiles  fully  equalled  that 
of  tho  negroes  who  are  now  carried  from 
Congo  to  Brazil.  It  appears  from  the  best 
information  which  is  now  accessible  that  more 
than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped 
were  flung  to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  Tho  human  cargoes  were  stowed 
close  in  the  holds  of  small  vessels.  So  little 
space  was  allowed  that  the  wretches,  many 
of  whom  were  still  tormented  by  unhealed 
wounds,  could  not  all  lie  down  at  once  with- 
out lying  on  one  another.  They  were  nevor 
suffered  to  go  on  deck.  The  hatchway  was 
constantly  watched  by  sentinels  armed  with 
hangers  and  blunderbusses.  In  tho  dun- 
geon below  all  was  darkness,  stench,  lamen- 
tation, disease,  and  death.  Of  ninety-nine 
convicts  who  were  carried  out  in  one  vessel, 
twenty-two  died  before  they  reached  Ja- 
maica, although  the  voyage  was  performed 
with  unusual  speed.  The  survivors  when 
they  arrived  at  their  house  of  bondage  were 
mere  skelctnns.  During  somo  weeks  coarse 

0)  Sunderland  to  Jeffrey  *,  Sept.  It.  toss;  Jeffrey* 
to  the  King,  Sept.  19,  !GM,  in  the  State  Paper  Ollice. 
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biscuit  and  fetid  water  had  been  doled  out  to 
them  in  such  scanty  measure  that  any  one 
of  them  could  easily  hare  consumed  the  ra- 
tion which  was  assigned  to  five.  They  were, 
therefore,  in  such  a state  that  the  merchant  to 
whom  they  had  been  consigned  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  fatten  them  before  selling  them.(l) 

Meanwhile  the  property  both  of  the  rebels 
who  had  suffered  death,  and  of  those  more 
unfortnnato  men  who  were  withering  under 
the  tropical  sun,  was  fought  for  and  tom  in 
pieces  by  a crowd  of  greedy  informers.  By 
law  a subject  attainted  of  treason  forfeits  all 
his  substance ; and  this  law  was  enforced 
after  the  Bloody  Assi/es  u ilh  a rigour  at  once 
cruel  and  ludicrous.  The  broken-hearted 
widows  and  destitute  orphans  of  the  labour- 
ing men  whose  corpses  hung  at  ho  cross 
roads  were  called  upon  by  the  agents  of  the 
Treasury  to  explain  what  had  become  of  a 
basket,  of  a goose,  of  a flitch  of  bacon,  of  a 
keg  of  cider,  of  a sack  of  beams,  of  a truss  of 
hay.  (2)  While  the  humbler  retainers  of  the 
government  were  pillaging  the  families  of  tho 
slaughtered  peasants,  the  chief  justice  was  fast 
accumulating  a fortune  out  of  the  plunder  of 
a higtier  class  of  Whigs.  He  traded  largely 
in  pardons.  His  most  lucrative  transaction 
of  this  kind  was  with  a gentleman  named 
Edmund  Prideaux.  It  is  certain  that  Prideaux 
had  not  been  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment ; and  it  is  probable  that  his  only  crime 
was  the  wealth  which  ho  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  had  been 
high  in  office  under  the  Protector.  No  exer- 
tions were  spared  to  make  out  a case  for  the 
crown.  Mercy  was  offered  to  some  prisoners 
<m  condition  that  they  would  hear  evidence 
against  Prideaux.  The  unfortunate  man  lay 
long  in  gaol,  and  at  length,  overcome  by  fear 
Of  the  gallows,  consented  1o  pay  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  liberation.  This  great 
sum  was  received  by  Jeffreys.  Ho  bought 
with  it  an  csta#i,  to  which  the  people  gave  tho 
name  of  Aceldama,  from  that  accursed  field 
which  was  purchased  with  the  price  of  inno- 
cent blood. (3) 

(t  ) The  best  account  of  the  sufferings  of  those  re- 
bels who  were  sentenced  to  transportation  is  to  be 
found  In  a very  curious  narrative  written  tty  John 
Coad,  an  honest  God-fearing  carpenter,  who  joined 
Monmouth,  » as  badly  » ounded  at  Philip's  Norton, 
was  tried  by  Jeffreys,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica. 
The  original  ’manuscript  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Phippard,  to  whom  it  be  loo  to. 

(4)  In  the  Treasury  records  of  the  autumn  ot  16*5 
arc  several  letters  directing  search  to  be  made  for 
trifles  of  tliis  sort. 

(a.  Commons’  Journals,  Oct.  #,  Nov.  to,  Dec.  *6, 
1900;  Oldmiion,  706;  Panegyric  on  Jeffreys. 
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Ho  was  ably  assisted  in  tho  work  of  extor- 
tion by  the  crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  tha 
habit  of  drinking  and  laughing  with  him. 
The  office  of  these  men  was  to  drivo  hard 
bargains  with  convicts  under  tho  strong  ter- 
rors of  death,  and  with  parents  trembling  for 
the  lives  of  children.  A portion  of  tho  spoil 
was  abandoned  by  Jeffreys  to  his  agents.  To 
one  of  his  boon  companions,  it  is  said,  ho 
tossed  a pardon  for  a rich  traitor  accross  tho 
table  during  a revel.  It  was  not  safe  to  havo 
recourse  to  any  intercession  except  that  of  his 
creatures;  for  he  guarded  his  profitable  mo- 
nopoly of  mercy  with  jealous  care.  It  was 
even  suspected  that  he  sent  some  persons  to 
the  gibbet  solely  because  they  had  applied  for 
the  royal  clemency  through  channels  inde- 
pendent of  him.  (1) 

Sonic  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived  to 
i obtain  a small  share  of  this  traffic.  Tho  la- 
dies of  the  queen’s  household  distinguished 
themselves  pre-eminently  by  rapacity  and 
hardheartedness.  Part  of  the  disgrace  which 
they  incurred  falls  on  their  mistress ; for  it 
was  solely  on  account  of  tho  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  her  that  they  were  able 
to  enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a trade; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  might 
with  a word  or  a look  hnve  restrained  them. 
But  in  truth  she  encouraged  them  by  her  evil 
example,  if  not  by  her  express  approbation. 
She  seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  largo 
class  of  persons  who  bear  adversity  bettor 
than  prosperity.  VVhilo  her  husband  was  a 
subject  and  an  exile,  shut  out  from  public 
employment,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  his  birthright,  the  suavity 
and  humility  of  her  manners  conciliated  tho 
kindness  even  of  those  who  most  abhorred  her 
religion.  But  when  her  good  fortune  camo 
her  good  nature  disappeared.  The  meek  and 
affable  duchess  turned  out  an  ungracious  and 
haughty  queen.  (2)  Tho  misfortunes  which 
she  subsequently  endured  have  made  her  an 
object  of  some  interest;  but  that  interest 
would  be  not  a littlo  heightened  if  it  could  ha 
shown  that,  in  the  season  of  her  greatness, 
she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save,  one  single 
victim  from  the  roost  frightful  proscription 
that  England  has  over  seen.  Unhappily  tho 
only  request  that  she  is  known  to  have  pre- 

(t)  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffreys ; Panegyric  on 
Jeffreys;  Kiflln’s  Memoirs. 

(4)  Burfict,  t.,  3«S;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Feb.  «,  I6S4-5, 
July  *3, 1666.  In  one  o(  the  satires  of  that  time  are 
these  lines : 

“When  duchess,  she  was  gentle,  mild,  and  civil; 

When  queen,  she  proved  a raging  furiousdevll." 
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(erred  touching  the  rebels  was  that  a hun- 
dred of  those  who  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation might  be  given  to  her.  (1)  The 
profit  which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo,  after 
making  large  allowance  for  those  who  died 
of  hunger  and  fever  during  the  passage,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  a thousand  gui- 
neas. We  cannot  wonder  that  her  attend- 
ants should  have  imitated  her  un princely 
greediness  and  her  unwomanly  cruelty. 
They  exacted  a thousand  pounds  from  Roger 
Hoare,  a merchant  of  Bridgewater,  who  had 
contributed  to  the  military  chest  of  the  rebel 
army.  But  the  prey  on  which  they  pounced 
most  eagerly  was  one  which  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  even  the  most  ungentle  na- 
tures would  have  spared.  Already  some  of 
the  girls  who  had  presented  the  standard  to 
Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruolly  expiated 
their  offence.  One  of  them  had  been  thrown 
into  a prison  where  an  infectious  malady  was 
raging.  She  had  sickened  and  died  there. 
Another  had  presented  herself  at  the  bar  be- 
fore Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy.  “ Take  her, 
gaoler,”  vociferated  the  judge,  with  one  of 
those  frowns  which  had  often  struck  terror 
into  stouter  hearts  than  hers.  She  burst  into 
tears,  drew  her  hoed  over  her  face,  followed 
the  gaoler  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright,  and 
in  a few  hours  was  a corpse.  Most  of  the 
young  ladies,  however,  who  had  walked  in 
the  procession,  were  still  alive.  Some  of  them 
were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted 
under  the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress, 
without  knowing  that  they  were  committing 
a crime.  The  queen's  maids  of  honour  asked 
the  royal  permission  to  wring  monoy  out  of 
the  parents  of  the  poor  children,  and  the  per- 
mission was  granted.  An  order  was  sent 
down  to  Taunton  that  all  these  little  girls 
should  bo  seized  and  imprisoned.  Sir  Francis 
Warrc,  of  llestercombc,  the  Tory  member 
for  Bridgewater,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  office  of  exacting  the  ransom.  He  was 
charged  to  declare  in  strong  language  that 
the  maids  of  honour  would  not  endure  dolay, 
that  they  were  determined  to  prosecute  to 
outlawry,  unless  a reasonable  sum  were  forth- 
coming, and  that  by  a reasonable  sum  was 
meant  seven  thousand  pounds.  Wane  ex- 
cused himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a trans- 
action so  scandalous.  The  maids  of  honour 
then  requested  William  Penn  to  act  for  them, 
and  Penn  accepted  the  commission.  Yet  it 
should  seem  that  a little  of  the  pertinacious 

(I)  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept.  11,  toss. 


scrupulosity  which  he  had  often  shown  about 
taking  off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  He  pro- 
bably silenced  tho  remonstrances  of  his  con- 
science by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of 
the  money  which  he  exlorted  would  go  into 
his  own  pocket ; that  if  he  refused  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  ladies  they  would  find  agents  less 
humane;  that  by  complying  ho  should  increase 
his  influence  at  the  court,  and  that  his  influ- 
ence at  tho  court  had  already  enabled  him, 
and  might  still  enable  him,  to  render  great 
services  to  his  oppressed  brethren.  The 
maids  of  honour  were  at  last  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  less  than  a third  part  of  what 
they  had  demanded.  (1) 

No  English  sovereign  hasever  given  stronger 
proofs  of  a cruel  nature  than  Ja  i.es  the  Se- 
cond. Yet  his  cruelty  was  not  more  odious 
than  his  mercy.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  his  mercy  and  his  cruelty 
were  such  that  each  reflects  infamy  on  the 
other.  Our  horror  at  the  fate  of  the  simple 
clowns,  the  young  lads,  tho  delicate  women, 
to  whom  he  was  inexorably  severe,  is  in- 
creased when  we  And  to  whom  and  for  what 
considerations  he  granted  his  pardon. 

The  rule  by  which  a prince  ought,  after  a 
rebellion,  to  be  guided  in  selecting  rebels  for 
punishment,  is  perfectly  obvious.  Tho  ring- 
leaders, the  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  edu- 
cation, whose  power  and  whose  artifices  have 
led  the  multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper 
objects  of  severity.  The  deluded  populace, 
when  once  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle 
is  over,  can  scarcely  be  treated  too  leniently. 
This  rule,  so  evidently  agreoablo  to  justice 
and  humanity,  was  not  only  not  observed,  it 
was  inveriot,  While  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  spared  were  slaughtered  by  hundreds, 
the  few  who  might  with  propriety  have  been 
left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  tho  law  were 
spared.  This  eccentric  clemeocy  has  per- 
plexed some  writers,  and  has  drawn  forth  lu- 
dicrous eulogies  from  others.  It  was  neither 
at  all  mysterious  nor  at  all  praiseworthy.  It 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  every  case  either 
to  a sordid  or  to  a malignant  motive,  either  to 
thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst  for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no  mitigating 
circumstance.  His  parks  and  knowledge,  the 
rank  which  he  had  inherited  in  the  state,  and 

(t;  Locke's  Western  Rebellion ; Toulmin’s  History 
ot  Taunton,  edited  liy  Savage  . Letter  ol  U>e  Duke  of 
Somerset  to  Sir  F.  Warrc;  Letter  of  Sunderland  to 
Penn,  Feb.  13,  icsm,  from  tbe  State  Paper  office,  in 
the  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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the  high  command  which  he  had  home  in  the 
rebel  army,  would  have  pointed  hitn  out  to  a 
just  government  as  a much  litter  object  of 
punishment  than  Alice  Lisle,  than  William 
Howling,  than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  igno- 
rant peasants  whoso  skulls  and  quarters  were 
exposed  in  Somersetshire.  But  Grey’s  estate 
waslarge,and  wasstricllyentailed.  He  had  only 
a life  inle  est  in  his  property ; and  he  could 
forfeit  no  more  interest  than  he  had.  If  he 
died,  his  lands  at  once  devolved  on  the  next 
heir.  If  he  were  pardoned,  he  would  lie  able 
to  pay  a largo  ransom.  He  was  therefore  suf- 
fered to  redeem  himself  by  giving  a bond  for 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  lord  treasurer, 
and  smaller  sums  to  other  courtiers.  (!) 

< Sir  John  Cochrane  had  held  among  the 
Scotch  rebels  the  same  rank  which  had  been 
held  by  Grey  in  the  west  of  England.  That 
Cochrane  should  be  forgiven  by  a prince,  vin- 
dictive beyond  all  example,  seemed  incredible. 
But  Cochrane  was  the  younger  son  of  a rich 
family;  it  was  therefore  only  by  sparing  him 
that  money  could  be  made  out  of  him.  llis 
father.  Lord  Dundonald,  offered  a bribe  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  the  priests  of  the 
royal  household ; and  a pardon  was  granted. (2) 

Samuel  Storey,  a noted  sower  of  sodition, 
who  had  been  commissary  in  the  rebel  army, 
and  who  had  inflamed  the  ignorant  populace 
of  Somersetshire  by  vehement  harangues  in 
which  James  had  been  described  as  an  incen- 
diary and  a pot-oner,  was  admitted  to  mercy. 
For  Storey  was  able  to  give  important  assist- 
ance to  Jeffreys  in  wringing  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  out  of  Prideaux.  (3) 

None  of  the  traitors  had  less  right  to  ex- 
pect fayour  than  Wade,  Goodenough,  and 
Ferguson.  These  three  chiefs  of  the  rebellion 
had  fled  together  from  the  Held  of  Sedgomoor, 
and  had  reached  the  coast  in  safety.  But 
they  had  found  a frigate  cruising  near 
the  spot  where  they  had  hoped  to  embark. 
They  had  then  separated.  Wade  and  Good- 
enough  were  soon  discovered  and  brought  up 
to  London.  Deeply  as  they  had  been  impli- 
cated in  the  Rye  House  plot,  conspicuous  as 
they  had  been  among  the  chiefs  of  the  western 
insurrection,  they  were  suffered  to  live,  be- 
cause they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  infor- 
mation which  enabled  the  king  to  slaughter 
and  plunder  some  persons  whom  he  hated, 

(O  Burnet,  I.,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note; 
Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  »,  16*6. 

(*)  Burnet,  i.,  634. 

<l)  Calamy’s  Memoirs,  Commons'  Journals,  Dee. 
36,  1630,  Privy  Council  Book,  Feb.  36,  t68S-6. 


but  to  whom  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
bring  home  any  crime.  (1) 

How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a 
mystery.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment he  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  deeply 
criminal.  He  was  the  original  author  of  the 
plot  for  assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He 
had  written  that  declaration  which,  for  inso- 
lence, malignity,  and  mendacity,  stands  un- 
rivalled even  among  the  libels  of  those  stormy 
times.  He  had  instigated  Monmouth  first  to 
invade  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  usurp  the 
crown.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a strict 
search  would  be  made  for  the  arch  traitor,  as 
he  was  often  called  ; and  such  a search  a man 
of  so  singular  an  aspect  and  dialect  could 
scarcely  have  eluded.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported in  thecoffee-houses  of  London  that  Fer- 
guson was  taken  ; and  this  report  found  credit 
with  men  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth.  The  next  thing  that  was 
heard  of  him  was  lhat  ho  was  safe  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  strongly  suspected  lhat  he 
had  been  in  constant  commnnicaiion  with  the 
government,  against  which  he  was  constantly 
plotting,  that  he  had.  while  urging  his  asso- 
ciates to  every  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to 
Whitehall  just  so  much  information  about  their 
proceedings  as  might  suffice  to  save  his  own 
neck,  and  that  therefore  orders  had  been 
given  to  let  him  espace.  (2) 

And  now  Jeffreys  had  done  his  work,  and 
returned  to  claim  his  reward.  He  arrived  at 
Windsor  from  the  west,  leaving  carnage, 

(I)  Lansdownc  MS  . 1153;  Harl.  MS.,  681,1  r London 
Gareth',  July  30,  16*6. 

(3)  Many  writers  have  asserted,  without  the  slight- 
est foundation,  that  a pardon  was  granted  to  Fergu- 
son by  James.  Some  have  been  so  absurd  as  lo  cite 
this  imaginary  pardon,  which,  if  It  were  real,  would 
prove  only  that  Ferguson  was  a courl  spy,  in  proof 
of  the  magnanimity  and  benignity  of  the  prince  who 
beheaded  Alice  Lisle  and  burned  Elisabeth  Gaunt. 
Ferguson  was  not  only  not  specially  pardoned,  but 
was  eicludcd  by  name  from  the  general  pardon 
published  in  the  following  spring.  ( London  Gasette, 
March  15, 16*5  6.)  if,  as  the  public  suspected,  and 
ns  seems  probable,  indulgence  was  shown  to  him,  it 
was  indulgence  of  which  James  was,  nol  without 
reason,  ashamed,  and  which  was,  as  far  as  possible, 
kept  secret.  Tbe  reports  which  were  current  in 
Loudon  at  the  time  are  mentioned  in  the  Observalor, 
Aug.  1, 16*6. 

Sir  John  Beresby.who  ought  to  have  been  welt  In- 
formed, |>oeilively  altlrms  that  Ferguson  was  taken 
three  days  alter  the  battle  ot  Sedgemoor.  But  Sir 
John  was  certainly  wrong  as  lo  the  date,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  wrong  as  to  the  whole  story. 
From  (he  London  Gasette,  and  from  Goodenough'a 
confession  (Lausdowne  MS.,  4 153.1,  it  is  clear  that,  a 
fortnight  alter  the  bailie,  Ferguson  had  not  been 
caught,  and  was  supposed  to  be  still  lurking  in  Eng- 
land. 
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mourning,  and  terror  behind  him.  The  ha- 
tred with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Somersetshire  has  no  parallel  in  our 
history.  It  was  not  to  be  quenched  by  time 
or  by  political  changes,  was  long  transmit- 
ted from  generation  to  generation,  and  raged 
fiercely  against  his  innocent  progeny.  When 
he  had  been  many  years  dead,  when  his  name 
and  title  were  extinct,  his  granddaughter, 
the  Countess  of  Poinfret,  travelling  along  the 
western  road,  was  insulted  by  the  populace, 
and  found  that  she  could  not  safely  venture 
herself  among  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  bloody  assizes.  (1) 

But  at  the  court  Jeffreys  was  cordially 
welcomed.  He  was  a judge  after  his  master’s 
own  heart.  James  had  watched  the  circuit 
with  interest  and  delight.  In  his  drawing- 
room and  at  his  table  he  had  frequently  talked 
of  the  havoc  which  was  making  among  his 
disaffected  subjects  with  a glee  at  which  the 
foreign  ministers  stood  aghast.  With  his  own 
hand  he  had  penned  accounts  of  what  he  fa- 
cetiously called  his  lord  chief  justice’s  cam- 
paign in  the  west.  Some  hundreds  of  rebels, 
his  majesty  wrote  to  the  Hague,  had  been 
condemned.  Some  of  them  had  been  hanged; 
more  should  be  so ; and  the  rest  should  be 
sent  to  the  plantations.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Ken  wrote  to  implore  mercy  for  the  mis- 
guided people,  and  described  with  pathetic 
eloquence  the  frightful  state  of  his  diocese. 
He  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
along  the  highways  without  seeing  some  ter- 
rible spectacle,  and  that  the  whole  air  of  So- 
mersetshire w-ns  tainted  with  death.  The 
king  read  and  remained,  according  to  the 
saying  of  Churchill,  hard  as  the  marble 
chimney-pieces  of  Whitehall.  At  Windsor  the 
great  seal  of  England  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Jeffreys,  and  in  the  next  London  Gazette  it 
was  solemnly  notified  that  this  honour  was  the 
reward  of  the  many  eminent  and  faithful  ser- 
vices which  he  hud  rendered  to  tho  crown. (2) 
Ala  later  period,  when  all  men  of  all  par- 
ties spoke  with  horror  of  the  bloody  assizes,  the 
wicked  judge  and  the  wicked  kiog  attempted 
to  vindicate  themselves  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  each  other.  Jeffreys,  in  the  Tower,  pro- 
tested that,  in  his  utmost  cruelty,  he  had  not 
gone  beyond  his  master’s  express  orders,  nay, 
that  he  had  failon  short  of  them.  James,  at 
Saint-Germain,  would  willingly  have  hud  it 

(I)  Granger's  Biographical  History,  "Jeffreys.” 

(4;  Burnet,  i.,  US.  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Sept.  10,  and  it.  IMS.  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir* ; 
London  Gazelle,  Oct.  I,  toss. 


believed  that  his  own  inclinations  had  boon 
on  tho  side  of  clemency,  and  that  unmerited 
obloquy  had  been  brought  on  him  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  minister.  But  neither  of  these 
hard-hearted  men  must  be  absolved  at  tho 
expense  of  the  other.  The  plea  set  up  for 
James  can  be  proved  under  his  own  hand  to 
be  false  in  fact.  The  plea  of  J ffreys,  even  if 
it  be  true  in  fact,  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  west  was  over.  Tho 
slaughter  in  London  was  about  to  begin.  Tho 
government  was  peculiarly  desirous  to  find 
victims  among  the  greit  Whig  merchants  of 
the  City.  They  had,  in  the  last  reign,  been 
a formidable  part  of  the  strength  of  the  oppo- 
sition, They  were  wealthy ; and  their  wealth 
was  not,  like  that  of  many  noblemen  and 
country  gentlemen,  protected  by  entail  against 
forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  Grey,  and  of  men 
situated  like  him,  it  was  impossible  to  gratify 
cruelly  and  rapacity  at  once ; but  a rich  trader 
might  bo  both  hanged  and  plundered.  The 
commercial  grandees,  however,  though  in 
general  hostile  to  Popery  and  to  arbitrary 
power,  had  yet  been  too  scrupulous  or 
loo  timid  to  incur  tho  guilt  of  high  trea- 
son. One  of  the  most  considerable  among 
them  was  Henry'  Cornish.  Ho  had  been 
an  alderman  under  the  old  charter  of  the 
City,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  sheriff 
when  the  question  of  ihe  Exclusion  Bill  occu- 
pied the  public  mind.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig ; his  religious  opinions  leaned  towards 
Presbyterianism ; but  his  temper  was  cau- 
tious and  moderate.  It  is  not  proved  by 
trustworthy  evidence  that  he  over  approached 
the  verge  of  treason.  He  had,  indeed,  when 
sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  lo  employ  as  his 
d-  puly  a man  so  violent  and  unprincipled  as 
Goodenough.  When  tho  Rye  House  plot  was 
discovered,  great  hopes  were  entertained  at 
Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear  to  have 
been  concerned ; but  these  hopes  weie  disap- 
pointed. One  of  the  conspirators,  indee  I, 
John  Rumsey,  was  ready  to  swear  anything, - 
but  a single  witness  was  not  sufficient ; and 
no  second  witness  could  lie  found.  More  than 
two  years  had  elapsed.  Cornish  thought  him- 
self safe ; but  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  was  upon 
him.  Go  denough,  terrified  by  tho  near 
prospect  of  death,  and  still  harbouring  malice 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
had  always  been  entertained  of  him  by  his 
old  master,  consented  to  supply  the  testimony 
which  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  Cornish 
was  arrested  while  transacting  business  on 
the  Exchange,  was  hurried  lo  gaol,  was  kept 
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here  some  days  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
was  brought  altogether  unprepared  to  the  bar 
of  tho  Old  Bailey.  The  caso  against  him 
rested  wholly  on  the  evidence  of  Rumsey  and 
Goodenougb,  Both  were,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, accomplices  in  tho  plot  with  which 
they  charged  the  prisoner.  Both  were  im- 
pelled by  the  strongest  pressuro  of  hope  and 
fear  to  criminate  him.  Evidence  was  pro- 
duced which  proved  that  Goodenough  was 
also  under  the  influence  of  personal  enmity. 
Rumsey’s  story  was  inconsistent  with  the 
story  which  he  had  told  when  he  appeared 
as  a witness  against  Lord  Russell.  But  these 
things  were  urged  in  vain.  On  the  bench 
sate  three  judges  who  had  been  with  Jeffreys 
in  the  west ; and  it  was  remarked  by  those 
who  watched  their  deportment  that  they  had 
tome  back  from  the  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a 
fierce  and  excited  state.  It  is  indeed  but  too 
trjie  that  the  taste  for  blood  is  a taste  which 
even  men  not  naturally  cruel  may,  by  habit, 
speedily  acquire.  The  bar  and  the  bench 
united  to  browbeat  the  unfortunate  Whig. 
The  jury,  named  by  a courtly  sheriff,  readily 
found  a verdict  of  guilty ; and,  in  spite  of  the 
indignant  murmurs  of  the  public,  Cornish 
suffered  death  within  ten  days  after  he  had 
been  arrested.  That  no  circumstance  of  de- 
gradation might  be  wanting,  the  gibbet  was 
set  up  w here  King  Street  meets  Cheapside,  in 
sight  of  the  house  where  ho  had  long  lived 
in  general  respect,  of  the  Exchange  where  his 
credit  had  always  stood  high,  and  of  the 
Guildhall  where  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a popular  leader.  He  died  w ith  cou- 
rage and  with  many  pious  expressions,  but 
showed,  by  look  and  gesture,  such  strong  re- 
sentment at  the  barbarity  and  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  that  his  enemies 
spread  a calumnious  report  concerning  him. 
He  was  drunk,  they  said,  or  out  of  his  mind, 
when  he  was  turned  off.  William  Penn,  how- 
ever, who  stood  near  the  gallows,  and  whose 
prejudices  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment, afterwards  said  that  he  could  see  in 
Cornish's  deportment  nothing  but  the  natural 
indignation  of  an  innocent  man  slain  under 
the  forms  of  law.  The  head  of  the  murdered 
magistrate  was  placed  over  the  Guildhall.(t) 
Black  ns  this  case  was,  it  was  not  the  black- 
est which  disgraced  the  sessions  of  that  au- 
tumn at  the  Old  Bailey.  Among  the  persons 

(t)  Trial  or  Corniah  in  the  Collection  or  State 
Trial* ; Sir  J.  Hawles’*  Remarks  on  Mr.  Cornish’* 
Trial.  Burnet,  i.,  SSI  i Bloody  Assize*:  Slat.  1 Gul. 
end  Mar. 


concerned  in  the  Rye  House  plot  was  a man 
named  James  Burton.  By  his  own  confession 
he  had  been  present  when  tho  design  of  as- 
sassination was  discussed  by  his  accomplices. 
When  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  a reward 
was  ofTered  for  his  apprehension.  He  was 
saved  from  death  by  an  ancient  matron  of 
the  Anabaptist  persunsion,  named  Elizabeth 
Gaunt.  This  woman,  with  the  peculiar  man- 
ners and  phraseology  which  then  distinguished 
her  sect,  had  a large  charity.  Her  life  was 
passed  in  relieving  the  unhappy  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  she  was  well  known 
as  a constant  visitor  of  tho  gaols.  Her  politi- 
cal and  theological  opinions,  os  well  as  her 
compassionate  disposition,  led  her  to  do 
everything  in  her  power  for  Burton.  She 
procured  a boat  which  took  him  to  Graves- 
end, where  he  got  on  board  of  a ship  bound 
for  Amsterdam.  At  the  moment  of  parting 
sho  put  into  his  hand  a sum  of  money’  which, 
for  her  means,  was  very  large.  Burton , after 
living  some  time  in  exile,  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  Monmouth,  fought  at  Sedgemoor, 
fled  to  London,  and  took  refuge  in  tho  house 
of  John  Fernley,  a barber  in  Whitechapel. 
Femley  was  very  poor.  He  was  besieged  by 
creditors.  He  knew  that  a reward  of  a hun- 
dred pounds  had  been  offered  by  the  govern 
mentfor  (he  apprehension  of  Burton.  But  tho 
honest  man  was  incapable  of  betraying  one 
who,  in  extreuio  peril,  had  come  under  the 
shadow  of  his  roof.  Unhappily  it  was  soon 
noised  abroad  that  tho  anger  of  James  was 
more  strongly  excited  against  those  who  har- 
boured rebels  than  against  the  rebels  them- 
selves. He  had  publicly  declared  that  of  all 
forms  of  treason  the  biding  of  traitors  from 
his  vengeance  was  the  most  unpardonable. 
Burton  knew  this.  He  delivered  himself  up 
to  the  government  ; and  ho  gave  informa- 
tion against  Fernley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt. 
They  were  brought  to  trial.  The  villain 
whose  life  they  had  preserved  had  the  heart 
and  the  forehead  to  appear  as  the  princi- 
pal witness  against  them.  They  were  con- 
victed. Femley  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows, 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  to  the  slake.  Even  after  all 
the  horrors  of  that  year,  many  thought  it  im- 
possible that  these  judgments  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  But  the  king  was  with- 
out pity.  Fernley  was  hanged.  Elizabeth 
Gaunt  was  burned  alive  at  Tyburn  on  tho 
samo  day  on  which  Cornish  suffered  death  in 
Cheapside.  She  left  a paper  written,  indeed, 
in  no  graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was  read  by 
many  thousands  with  compassion  and  horror. 
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“ My  fault,”  she  said,  “ mas  one  which  a 
prince  might  well  have  forgiven.  1 did  but 
relieve  a poor  family,  and  lo ! 1 must  die  for 
it.”  She  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the 
judges,  of  tho  ferocity  of  the  gaoler,  and  of 
the  tyranny  of  hint,  the  great  one  of  all,  to 
whose  pleasure  she  and  so  many  other  victims 
had  been  sacrificed.  In  as  far  as  they  had 
injured  herself,  she  forgave  them  ; but,  in  that 
they  were  implacable  enernios  of  that  good 
causo  which  would  yet  revive  and  flourish, 
she  left  them  lo  tho  judgment  of  the  King  of 
kings.  To  tho  last  she  preserved  a tranquil 
courage,  which  reminded  the  spectators  of  the 
most  heroic  deaths  of  which  they  had  read  iu 
Fox.  William  Penn,  for  whom  exhibitions 
which  humane  men  generally  avoid  seem  to 
have  had  a strong  attraction,  hastened  from 
Chcapside,  where  he  had  seen  Cornish  hanged, 
to  Tyburn,  in  order  to  see  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
burned.  Ho  afterwards  related  that,  when  she 
calmly  disposed  the  straw  about  hor  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shorten  her  sufferings,  all  tho 
bystanders  burst  into  tears.  It  was  much  no- 
ticed that,  while  the  foulest  judicial  murder 
which  had  disgraced  even  those  times  was 
perpetrating,  a tempest  burst  forth,  such  as 
had  not  been  know  n since  that  great  hurricane 
which  had  raged  round  the  death-bed  of  Oli- 
ver. Tho  oppressed  Puritans  reckoned  up, 
not  without  a gloomy  satisfaction,  the  houses 
which  had  been  blown  down,  and  the  ships 
which  had  been  cast  away,  and  derived  some 
consolation  from  thinking  that  Heaven  was 
bearing  awful  testimony  against  the  iniquity 
which  afflicted  the  earth.  Since  that  terrible 
day  no  woman  has  suffered  death  in  England 
for  any  political  offence.  (1) 

It  was  not  thought  that  Goodenough  had 
yet  earned  his  pardon.  The  government  was 
bent  on  destroying  a victim  of  no  high  rank, 
a surgeon  in  the  city,  named  Datenian.  Ho 
had  attended  Shaftesbury  professionally,  and 
had  been  a zealous  exclusionist.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  privy  to  the  Whig  plot ; but 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  been  ono  of  the 
leading  conspirators ; for,  in  the  great  mass  of 
depositions  published  by  tho  government,  his 
name  occurs  only  once,  and  then  not  in  con- 
nection with  any  crime  bordering  on  high 
treason.  From  his  indictment,  and  from  the 
scanty  account  which  remains  of  his  trial,  it 
seems  clear  that  he  was  not  even  accused  of 

(I)  Trial*  of  Femtey  and  Eliiabeth  Gaunt,  in  the 
Collection  of  Slate  Trials:  Burnet,  I.,  6 48:  Bloody 
Assites:  Sir  i . Bramstou's  Memoirs ; Lutlrells  Diary, 
Oct.  19,  t«U. 


participaling  in  the  design  of  murdering  the 
royal  brothers.  The  malignity  with  which  so 
obscure  a man,  guilty  of  so  slight  an  offence, 
was  hunted  down,  while  traitors  far  more 
criminal  and  far  more  eminent  wero  allowed 
to  ransom  themselves  by  giving  evidence 
against  him,  seemed  to  require  explanation  ; 
and  a disgraceful  explanation  was  found. 
When  Oates,  after  his  scourging,  was  carried 
into  Newgale  insensible,  and,  as  all  thought, 
in  the  last  agony,  he  had  been  bled  and  his 
wounds  had  been  dressed  by  Bateman.  This 
was  an  offence  not  to  bo  forgiven.  Bateman 
was  arrested  and  indicted.  The  witnesses 
against  him  were  men  of  infamous  charac- 
ter, men,  too,  who  were  swearing  for  their 
own  lives.  None  of  them  had  yet  got  his  par- 
don ; and  it  was  a popular  saying,  that  thoy 
fished  for  prey,  liko  tamo  cormorants,  with 
ropes  round  thoir  necks.  The  prisoner,  stu- 
pified  by  illness,  was  unable  to  articulate  or 
to  understand  what  passed.  His  son  and 
daughter  stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read 
as  well  as  they  could  some  notes  which  he  had 
set  down,  and  examined  his  witnesses.  It  was 
to  little  purpose.  Ho  was  convicted,  hanged, 
and  quartered.  (1) 

Never,  not  even  under  tho  tyranny  of  Land, 
had  the  condition  of  tho  Puritans  boon  so 
deplorable  as  at  that  time.  Never  had  spies 
been  so  actively  employed  in  detecting  con- 
gregations. Never  had  magistrates,  grand 
jurors,  rectors,  and  churchwardens,  been  so 
much  on  tho  alert.  Many  dissenters  wero 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Others 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  tho  connivance 
of  tho  agents  of  the  government  by  presents 
of  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  of  gloves  stuffed 
with  guineas.  It  was  impossible  for  tho  sec- 
taries to  pray  together  without  precautions 
such  as  are  employed  by  coiners  and  receivers 
of  stolen  goods.  Tho  places  of  meeting  were 
frequently  changed.  Worship  was  performed 
sometimes  just  before  break  of  day  and 
sometimes  at  dead  of  night.  Round  the  build- 
ing where  the  little  flock  was  gathered  to- 
gether sentinels  were  posted  to  give  the  alarm 
if  a strangor  drew  near.  The  minister  in  dis- 
guise was  introduced  through  the  garden  and 
the  back-yard.  In  some  houses  there  were 
trap-doors  through  which,  in  case  of  danger, 
he  might  descend.  Where  nonconformists 

(I;  Bateman's  Trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials;  Sir  John  llawlcs’s  Remarks.  It  II  worth 
while  to  compare  Thomas  Lee’s  evidence  on  this 
occasion  with  his  confession  previously  pObUkhed  by 
authority. 
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lived  next  door  to  each  other,  the  walls  were 
often  broken  open,  and  secret  passages  were 
made  from  dwelling  to  dwelling.  No  psalm 
was  sung ; and  many  contrivances  were  used 
to  prevent  the  voire  of  the  preacher,  in  his  mo- 
ments of  fervour,  from  being  heard  outside. 
Y’et,  with  all  this  care,  it  was  often  found  im- 
possible to  elude  the  vigilance  of  informers. 
In  the  suburbs  of  London,  especially,  the  law 
was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Seve- 
ral opulent  gentlemen  were  accused  of  hold- 
ing conventicles.  Their  houses  were  strictly 
searched,  and  distresses  were  levied  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
flcrcer  and  bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from 
the  shelter  of  roofs,  met  in  the  open  air,  and 
determined  to  repel  force  by  force.  A Mid- 
dlesex justice,  who  had  learned  that  a nightly- 
prayer  meeting  was  held  in  a gravel-pit  about 
two  miles  from  London,  took  with  him  a 
strong  body  of  constables,  broke  in  upon  the 
assembly,  and  seized  the  preacher.  But  the 
congregation,  which  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  soon  rescued  their  pastor,  and 
put  the  magistrate  and  his  officers  to  flight. (1) 
This,  however,  was  no  ordinary  occurrence. 
In  general  the  Puritan  spirit  seemed  to  be 
more  effectually  cowed  at  this  conjuncture 
than  at  any  moment  before  or  since.  The 
Tory  pamphleteers  boasted  that  not  one  fana- 
tic dared  to  move  tongue  or  pen  in  defence 
of  his  religious  opinions.  Dissenting  minis- 
ters, however  blameless  in  life,  however  emi- 
nent for  learning  and  abilities,  could  not  ven- 
ture to  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  outrages, 
which  were  not  only  not  repressed,  but  en- 
couraged, by  those  whose  duly  it  was  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  Some  divines  of  great  fame 
were  in  prison.  Among  these  was  Richard 
Baxter.  Others,  who  had,  during  a quarter 
of  a century,  borne  up  against  oppression, 
now  lost  heart,  and  quitted  the  kingdom. 
Among  these  was  John  llowe.  Great  num- 
bers of  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
frequent  conventicles  repaired  to  the  parish 
churches.  It  was  remarked  that  the  schis- 
matics who  had  been  terrified  into  this  show 
of  conformity  might  easily  be  distinguished 
by  tho  difficulty  which  they  had  in  finding 
out  the  collect,  and  by  tho  awkward  man- 
ner in  which  they  bowed  at  the  name  of 
Jesus.(2) 

(I)  CiUm,  Oct.  13-43,  IMS. 

(45  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans,  Calamy’s  Ac- 
count of  the  ejected  Ministers,  and  the  Nonconfor- 
mist Memorial,  contain  abundant  proofs  of  Uie  seve- 
rity of  this  persecution.  Howe's  farewell  letter  to 


Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685 
was  remombered  by  the  nonconformists  as  a 
timo  of  misery  and  terror.  Yet  in  that  au- 
tumn might  be  discerned  the  first  faint  indi- 
cations of  a great  turn  of  fortune ; and  before 
eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant 
king  and  the  intolerant  church  were  eagerly 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  support 
of  the  party  which  both  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

James  was  now  at  tho  height  of  power  and 
prosperity.  Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
he  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  and  had  pu- 
nished them  with  a severity  w hich  had  indeed 
excited  their  bitterest  haired,  but  had,  at  the 
same  time,  effectually  quelled  their  courage. 
Tho  Whig  party  seemed  extinct.  Tho  name 
of  Whig  was  never  used  except  as  a term  of 
reproach.  The  parliament  was  devoted  to  tho 
king ; and  it  was  in  his  power  to  keep  that 
parliament  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  Church 
was  louder  than  ever  in  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  had,  during  the  lato  insur- 
rection, acted  up  to  those  professions.  The 
judges  were  his  tools;  and,  if  they  ceased  to 
bo  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  remove  them. 
The  corporations  were  filled  with  his  crea- 
tures. His  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  his 
predecessors.  His  pride  rose  high.  He  was 
not  the  same  man  who,  a few  months  before, 
in  doubt  whether  his  throne  might  not  be 
overturned  in  on  hour,  had  implored  foreign 
help  with  unkingly  supplications,  and  had 
accepted  it  with  tears  of  gratitude.  Visions 
of  dominion  and  glory  rose  before  him.  He 
already  saw  himself,  in  imagination,  the  um- 
pire of  Europe,  the  champion  of  many  states 
oppressed  by  one  too  powerful  monarchy.  So 
earl)  as  the  month  of  June  ho  had  assured 
the  United  Provinces  that,  as  soon  as  the  af- 
fairs of  England  were  settled,  he  would  show 
the  world  how  little  he  feared  France.  In 
conformity  with  these  assurances  he,  within 
a month  after  tho  battlo  of  Scdgomoor,  con- 
cluded with  the  Stales  General  a defensive 
treaty,  framed  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Triple 
League.  It  was  regarded  both  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Versailles  as  a most  significant  circtira- 

hi*  flock  will  tie  round  in  the  interesting  life  of  that 
great  man,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Howe  complain*  that  lie 
eould  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  that  his  health  had  sutTcred  from  want 
of  air  and  exercise.  Rut  the  most  vivid  picture  of  the 
distress  of  the  Nonconformists  is  furnished  by  their 
deadly  enemy,  Lestrange,  in  the  Observatore  of 
September  aud  October,  iCW. 
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stance  that  Halifax,  who  was  the  constant  and 
mortal  enemy  of  French  ascendency,  and  who 
had  scarcely  ever  before  been  consulted  on 
any  grave  affair  since  tho  beginning  of  tho 
reign,  took  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  royal  car.  It  was  a cir- 
cumstance notlosssignilicant  that  no  previous 
communication  was  made  to  Barillon.  Both 
he  and  his  master  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Lewis  was  much  troubled,  and  expressed  great, 
and  not  unreasonable,  anxiety  as  to  the  ul- 
terior designs  of  the  prince  who  had  lately 
been  his  pensioner  and  vassal.  There  were 
strong  rumours  that  William  of  Orange  was 
busied  in  organizing  a great  confederacy, 
which  was  to  include  both  branches  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  tho  United  Provinces,  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg.  It  now  seemed  that  this  con- 
federacy would  have  at  its  head  the  king  and 
parliament  of  England.  (1) 

In  fact,  negotiations  lending  to  such  a 
result  were  actually  opened.  Spain  proposed 
to  form  a closo  alliance  with  James  ; and  he 
listoned  to  the  proposition  with  favour,  though 
it  was  evident  that  such  an  alliance  would  lie 
littlo  less  than  a declaration  of  war  against 
France.  But  he  postponed  his  final  decision 
till  after  the  parliament  should  have  reassem- 
bled. The  fate  of  Christendom  depended  on 
the  temper  in  which  he  might  then  find  the 
Commons.  If  they  were  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  his  plans  of  domestic  government,  there 
would  bo  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  inter- 
fering with  vigour  and  authority  in  the  great 
dispute  which  must  soon  bo  brought  to  an 
issue  on  tho  Continent.  If  they  were  refrac- 
tory, he  must  relinquish  all  thought  of  arbi- 
trating between  contending  nations,  must 
again  implore  French  assistance,  must  again 
submit  to  French  dictation,  must  sink  into  a 
potentate  of  the  third  or  fourth  class,  and 
must  indemnify  himself  for  the  contempt  with 
which  he  would  be  regarded  abroad  by  tri- 
umphs over  law  and  public  opinion  at  home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  bo 
easy  for  him  to  demand  more  than  the  Com- 
mons were  disposed  to  give.  Already  they 
had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  desirous 
to  maintain  his  prerogatives  unimpaired,  and 
that  they  were  by  no  means  extreme  to  mark 
his  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Indeed  eleven  twelfths  of  tho  members  were 
either  dependants  of  the  court  or  zealous  Ca- 

(I)  ArauxNeg.,  Aug.S-ls.tMSi  Despatch  of  (litters 
and  hit  colleagues,  inclosing  the  treaty,  Aug.  U-i» ; 
Lewis  to  Barillon.  Aug.  (4-xt,  low. 


valiers  from  the  country.  There  were  few 
things  which  such  an  assembly  could  per- 
tinaciously refuse  to  tho  sovereign  ; and, 
happily  for  the  nation,  thoso  fow  things  were 
tho  very  things  on  which  James  had  set  his 
heart. 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a repeal  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it 
was  natural  that  a tyrant  should  hate  the  most 
stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation  imposed 
on  tyranny.  This  feeling  remained  deeply 
fixed  in  his  mind  to  the  last,  and  appears  in 
the  instructions  which  he  drew  up,  when  in 
exile,  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  (!)  But  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  though  passed  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Whigs,  was  not  more  dear 
to  the  Whigs  than  to  the  Tories.  It  is  indeed 
not  wonderful  that  this  great  law  should  bo 
highly  prized  by  all  Englishmen  without  dis- 
tinction of  party ; for  it  is  a law  which,  not 
by  circuitous,  but  by  direct  operation,  adds  to 
the  security  and  happiness  of  every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  realm.  (2) 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to 
the  parly  which  had  set  him  on  the  throne 
and  which  had  upheld  him  there.  He  wished 
to  form  a great  standing  army.  He  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to 
make  large  additions  to  the  military  force 
which  his  brother  had  left.  Tho  bodies  now 
designated  as  the  first  six  regimentsof  dragoon 
guards,  tho  third  and  fourth  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  the  nine  regiments  of  infantry 
of  tho  line,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
inclusive,  had  just  been  raised.  (3)  The  effect 
of  these  augmentations,  and  of  the  recall  of 
the  garrison  of  Tangier,  was  that  the  number 
of  regular  troops  in  England  had,  in  a few 
months,  been  increased  from  six  thousand  to 
near  twenty  thousand.  No  English  king  had 
ever,  in  time  of  peace,  had  such  a force  at  his 
command.  Yet  even  with  this  force  James 
was  not  content.  He  often  repeated  that  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  trainbands,  that  they  sympathised  w ith  all 
the  passions  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, that,  at  Sedgemoor,  there  had  been 
more  militia  men  in  the  rebel  army  than  in 
the  royal  encampment,  and  that,  if  the  throne 
had  been  defended  only  by  tho  array  of  tho 

(I)  Instructions  headed,  “ For  my  son  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  tGW,”  in  the  Stuart  Papers. 

(i)  "The  Habeas  Corpus,”  said  Johnson,  the  most 
bigoted  of  Tories,  to  Boswell,  “ is  the  single  advan- 
tage which  our  government  has  over  that  of  other 
countries.” 

(8)  See  the  Historical  Records  of  Regiments,  publish- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  the  Adjutant  General. 
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counties,  Monmouth  would  have  marched  in 
triumph  from  Lyme  to  London. 

The  revenue,  large  as  it  was  when  compared 
with  that  of  former  kings,  barely  sufficed  to 
meet  this  new  charge.  A great  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  now  taxes  was  absorbed  by  the 
naval  expenditure.  At  the  close  of  the  late 
reign  the  whole  cost  of  the  army,  the  Tangier 
regiments  included,  had  been  under  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a- year.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a-year  would  not  now 
suffice,  (t)  If  any  further  augmentation  were 
made,  it  would  be  necessary  to  demand  a sup- 
ply from  parliament ; and  it  was  not  likely  that 
parliament  would  be  in  a complying  mood. 
The  very  namo  of  standing  army  was  hatoful 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  no  part  of  the  na- 
tion more  hateful  than  to  the  Cavalier  gen- 
tlemen who  filled  the  Lower  House.  In  their 
minds  a standing  army  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Rump,  with  tho  Protector, 
with  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  with  the 
purgation  of  the  Universities,  w ith  the  abo- 
lition of  the  peerage,  with  the  murder  of  the 
king,  with  the  sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with 
cant  and  asceticism,  with  fines  and  seques- 
trations. with  the  insults  which  major  generals, 
sprung  from  tho  dregs  of  the  people,  had 
offered  to  the  oldest  and  most  honourable  fa- 
milies of  the  kingdom.  There  was,  moroover, 
scarcely  a baronet  or  a squire  in  tho  parlia- 
ment who  did  not  owe  part  of  his  importance 
in  his  own  county  to  his  rank  in  the  militia. 
If  that  national  force  were  set  aside,  the  gen- 
Iry  of  England  must  lose  much  of  theirdignity 
and  influence.  It  was  therefore  probable  that 
the  king  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  support  of  his  army  than  oven 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  tho  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

But  both  the  designs  which  have  been  men- 
tioned were  subordinate  to  one  great  design 
on  which  the  king’s  whole  soul  was  bent,  but 
which  was  abhorred  by  those  Tory  gentlemen 
who  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his 
rights,  abhorred  by  that  church  which  had 
never,  during  three  generations  of  civil  dis- 
cord, wavered  in  fidelity  to  his  house,  ab- 
horred even  by  that  army  on  which,  in  tho 
last  extremity,  he  must  rely. 

His  religion  was  still  under  proscription. 
Many  rigorous  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
appeared  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  liad,  with- 

(I)  Barillon,  Dec.  3-13,  less.  He  had  studied  the 
subject  much.  “C'ett  un  detail,”  he  says,  “dont  j'al 
eonuoiwance.''  It  appears  frem  the  Treasury  War- 
rant Book  that  the  eh  a rye  of  the  army  for  the  year 
1687  was  fixed  on  the  first  of  January  at  6i3,io*f. 

»!<f. 


in  no  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed. 
The  Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military 
office  all  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of 
England ; and,  by  a subsequent  act,  passed 
when  the  fictions  of  Oates  had  driven  the  na- 
tion wild,  it  had  been  provided  that  no  per- 
son should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
without  solemnly  abjuring  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  That  the  king  should 
wish  to  obtain  for  tho  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed a complete  toloration  was  natural  and 
right ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
that,  by  a little  pationce,  prudence,  and  jus- 
tice, such  a toleration  might  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with 
which  the  English  people  regarded  his  reli- 
gion was  not  to  bo  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly 
to  theological  animosity.  That  salvation 
might  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  nay, 
that  some  members  of  that  church  had  been 
among  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
virtue,  was  admitted  by  all  divines  of  the  An- 
glican communion  and  by  the  most  illustrious 
Nonconformists.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
penal  laws  against  Popery  were  strenuously 
defended  by  many  who  thought  Arianism, 
Quakerism,  and  Judaism  more  dangerous,  in 
a spiritual  point  of  view,  than  Popery,  and 
whoyet  showed  no  disposition  to  enact  similar 
laws  against  Arlans.  Quakers,  or  Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  treated  with  loss  indulgence  than 
was  shown  to  men  who  renounced  the  doctrine 
of  tho  Nicene  fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
not  boon  admitted  by  baptism  within  the 
Christian  pale.  There  was  among  the  Eng- 
lish a strong  conviction  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were 
concerned,  thought  himself  free  from  all  tho 
ordinary  rules  of  morality,  nay,  that  he 
thought  it  meritorious  to  violate  those  rules 
if,  by  so  doing,  ho  could  avert  injury  or 
scandal  from  tho  church  of  which  ho  was  a 
member.  Nor  was  thus  opinion  destitute  of  a 
show  of  reason.  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  Roman  Catholic  casuists  of  great  emi- 
nence had  written  indolence  of  equivocation, 
of  menial  reservation,  of  perjury,  and  evon 
of  assassination.  Nor,  it  was  said,  had  tho 
speculations  of  this  odious  school  of  sophists 
been  barren  of  results.  The  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of  tho  first 
William  of  Orange,  the  murder  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  the  numerous  conspiracies 
which  haul  been  formed  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  and,  above  all,  the  gunpowder 
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treason,  were  constantly  cited  as  instances  of 
the  dose  connection  between  vicious  theory 
and  vicious  practice.  It  was  alleged  that 
every  one  of  these  crimes  had  been  prompted 
or  applauded  by  Roman  Catholic  divines.  The 
letters  which  Everard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon 
juice  from  the  Tower  to  his  wife  had  recently 
been  published  and  were  often  quoted.  He 
was  a scholar  and  a gentleman,  upright  in 
all  ordinary  dealings,  and  strongly  impressed 
with  a sense  of  duty  to  God.  Yet  he  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  tho  plot  for  blowing  up 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  had,  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  declared  that  it  was  incom- 
prehensible to  him  how  any  Roman  Catholic 
should  think  such  a design  sinful.  The  in- 
ference popularly  drawn  from  these  things 
was  that,  however  fair  the  general  character 
of  a Papist  might  be.  there  was  no  excess  of 
fraud  or  cruelty  of  which  he  was  not  capable 
when  the  safety  and  honour  ofhis  church  were 
at  stake. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  fables  of 
Oates  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  opinion.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  accused  Roman  Catholic  ap- 
pealed to  the  integrity,  humanity,  and  loyalty 
which  he  had  shown  through  the  wholo 
course  of  his  life.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  called  crowds  of  respectable  witnesses,  of 
his  own  persuasion,  to  contradict  monstrous 
romances  invented  by  the  most  infamous  of 
mankind.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  w ith  the 
halter  round  his  neck,  he  invoked  on  himself 
the  whole  vengeance  of  tho  God  before  whom, 
in  a few  moments,  he  must  appear,  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to  his  prince 
or  to  his  Protestant  fellow  countrymen.  Tho 
evidence  which  he  produced  in  his  favour 
proved  only  how  little  Popish  oaths  were 
worth.  His  very  virtues  raised  a presump- 
tion of  his  guilt.  That  ho  had  beforo  him 
death  and  judgment  in  immediate  prospect 
only  made  it  more  likely  that  ho  would  deny 
what,  without  injury  to  the  holiest  of  causes, 
he  could  not  confess.  Among  the  unhappy 
men  who  wore  convicted  of  the  murdor  of 
Godfrey  was  one  Protestant  of  no  high  cha- 
racter, Henry  Berry.  It  is  a remarkable  and 
well  attested  circumstance,  that  Berry’s  last 
words  did  more  to  shako  the  credit  of  the  plot 
than  the  denying  declarations  of  all  tho  pious 
and  honourable  Roman  Catholics  who  under- 
went the  same  fate.  (1) 

It  was  not  only  by  tho  ignorant  populace, 

(I)  Burnet,  i.,  *17. 


it  was  not  only  by  zealots  in  whom  fanaticism 
had  extinguished  all  reason  and  charity,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a man 
the  very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience 
might  make  him  a false  witness,  an  incen- 
diary, or  a murderer,  as  a man  who,  whore 
his  church  was  concerned,  shrank  from  no 
atrocity  and  could  be  bound  by  no  oath.  If 
there  wore  in  that  ago  two  persons  inclined 
by  their  judgment  and  by  their  temper  to 
tolorntion,  those  persons  were  Tillolson  and 
Locke.  Yet  Tillotson,  whose  indulgence  for 
various  kinds  of  schismatics  and  heretics 
brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  heterodoxy, 
told  the  House  of  Commons  front  the  pulpit 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  mako  effectual  provi- 
sion against  the  propagation  of  a religion 
more  mischievous  than  irreligion  itself,  of  a 
religion  which  demanded  from  its  followers 
services  directly  opposed  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  His  temper,  ho  truly  said, 
was  prone  to  lenity  ;\but  his  duty  to  the  com- 
munity forced  him  to  be,  in  this  one  instance, 
severe.  Ho  declared  that,  in  his  judgmont, 
pagans  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  who  were  guided  only  by  the  Tight 
of  nature,  were  more  trustworthy  members  of 
civil  society  than  men  who  had  been  formed  in 
tho  schools  of  the  Popish  casuists.  (I)  Locke, 
in  the  celebrated  treatise  in  which  he  labour- 
ed to  show  that  even  the  grossest  forms  of 
idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  under  pe- 
nal sanctions,  contended  that  the  church 
which  taught  mon  not  to  keep  faith  with  he- 
retics had  no  claim  to  toleration.  (2) 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  greatest  service  which  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  could  render  to  his  brethren  in  the 
faith  was  to  convince  tho  public  that,  what- 
ever some  rash  men  might,  in  times  of  vio- 
lent excitement,  have  written  or  done,  his 
church  did  not  hold  that  any  ond  could  sanc- 
tify means  inconsistent  with  morality.  And 
this  great  service  it  was  in  the  power  of  Janies 
to  render.  He  was  king.  He  was  moro  pow- 
erful than  any  English  king  had  been  within 
the  memory  of  tho  oldest  man.  It  depended 
on  him  whether  the  reproach  which  lay  on 
hLs  religion  should  be  taken  away  or  should 
bo  made  permanent. 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  ful- 
filled his  promises,  had  he  abstained  from 
employing  any  unrighteous  methods  for  the 
propagation  of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had 

(l)  TtUoteon’*  Sfcrmon,  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  Nov.  5, 1678. 

(1)  Locke,  First  Letter  on  Totcration. 
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he  suspended  the  operaiion  of  ihe  penal  sta- 
tutes by  a large  exercise  of  his  unquestionable 
prerogative  of  mercy,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
carefully  abstained  from  violating  the  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm,  Ihe 
feeling  of  his  people  must  have  undergone  a 
rapid  change.  So  conspicuous  an  example  of 
good  faith  punctiliously  observed  by  a Popish 
prince  towards  a Protestant  nation  would  have 
quieted  the  public  apprehensions.  Men  who 
saw  that  a Roman  Catholic  might  safely  be 
suffered  to  direct  the  whole  executive  admi- 
nistration, to  command  tho  army  and  navy, 
to  convoke  and  dissolve  the  legislature,  to 
appoint  the  bishops  and  deans  of  the  Church 
of  England,  would  soon  have  ceased  to  fear 
that  any  great  evil  would  arise  from  allowing 
a Roman  Catholic  to  be  captain  of  a company 
or  alderman  of  a borough.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  a few  years,  the  sect  so  long  detested 
by  tho  nation  would,  with  general  applause, 
have  been  admitted  to  office  and  to  parlia- 
ment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should  attempt 
to  promote  the  interest  of  his  church  by  vio- 
lating the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  solemn  promises  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly made  in  Ihe  face  of  the  whole  world, 
it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  charges 
which  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  bring  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  be  consi- 
dered by  all  Protestants  as  fully  established. 
For,  if  ever  a Roman  Catholic  could  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  James 
might  have  been  expected  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Anglican  clergy.  To  them  he  owed  his 
crown.  But  for  their  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  Exclusion  Bill  he  would  have  been  a 
banished  man.  Ho  had  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
them,  and  had  vowed  to  maintain  them  in 
all  their  legal  rights.  If  he  could  not  be 
bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must  bo  evi- 
dent that,  where  his  superstition  was  con- 
cerned, |no  tie  of  gratitude  or  of  honour 
could  bind  him.  To  trust  him  would  thence- 
forth bo  impossible;  and,  if  his  people 
could  not  trust  him,  what  member  of  his 
church  could  they  trust  ? He  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  constitutionally  or  habitually 
treacherous.  To  his  blunt  manner  and  to  his 
want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
he  owed  a much  higher  reputation  for  since- 
rity than  he  at  all  deserved.  His  eulogists  af- 
fected to  call  him  James  the  Just.  If  then  it 
should  appear  that,  in  turning  Papist,  he  had 
also  turned  dissembler  and  promise-breaker, 


what  conclusion  was  likely  to  be  drawn  by  a 
nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that  Popery 
had  a pernicious  influence  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter? 

On  these  grounds  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Roman  Catholics  of  that  age,  and  among 
them  the  supromo  pontiff,  wero  of  opinion 
that  tho  interest  of  their  church  in  our  island 
would  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  a mo- 
derate and  constitutional  policy.  But  such 
reasoning  had  no  effect  on  the  slow  under- 
standing and  imperious  temper  of  James.  In 
his  eagerness  to  remove  (ho  disabilities  under 
which  the  professors  of  his  religion  lay,  ho 
took  a course  which  convinced  the  most 
enlightened  and  tolerant  Protestants  of  his 
time  that  those  disabilities  wero  essential 
to  the  safety  of  tho  state.  To  his  policy 
tho  English  Roman  Catholics  owed  three  years 
of  lawless  and  insolent  triumph,  and  a hun- 
dred and  forty  years  of  subjection  and  degra- 
dation. 

Many  members  of  his  church  held  com- 
missions in  the  newly  raised  regiments.  This 
breach  of  the  law  for  a time  passed  uncen- 
sured ; for  men  were  not  disposed  to  note 
every  irregularity  which  was  committed  by  a 
king  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend  his 
crown  and  his  life  against  rebels.  But  the 
danger  was  now  over.  Tho  insurgents  had 
been  vanquished  and  punished.  Their  un- 
successful attempt  had  strengthened  the  go- 
vernment which  they  had  hoped  to  overthrow. 
Yet  still  James  continued  to  grant  commis- 
sions to  unqualified  persons;  and  speedily  it 
was  announced  that  he  was  determined  to 
bn  no  longer  bound  by  the  Test  Act,  that  he 
hoped  to  induce  the  parliament  to  repeal  that 
act.  but  that,  if  the  parliament  proved  refrac- 
tory, he  would  not  the  less  have  his  own  way. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a deep  mur- 
mur, the  forerunner  of  a tempest,  gave  him 
warning  that  the  spirit  before  which  his 
grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  brother  had 
been  compelled  to  recede,  though  dormant, 
was  not  extinct.  Opposition  appeared  first  in 
thecabinel.  Halifax  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  disgust  and  alarm.  At  the  council 
board  he  courageously  gave  utteranco  to  those 
feelings  which,  as  it  soon  appeared,  pervaded 
the  whole  nation.  None  of  his  colleagues  se- 
conded him,  and  the  subject  dropped.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  royal  closet,  and  had 
two  long  conferences  with  his  master.  James 
tried  the  effect  of  compliments  and  blandish- 
ments, but  to  no  purpose.  Halifax  positively 
refused  to  promise  that  he  would  give  his 
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vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  repeal 
either  of  the  Test  Act  or  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act. 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the  king  ad- 
vised him  not,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  to  drive  the  most  eloquent  and 
accomplished  statesman  of  the  age  into  oppo- 
sition. They  represented  that  Halifax  lovod 
the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  office,  that, 
while  he  continued  to  bo  lord  president,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  against  the  government, 
and  that  to  dismiss  him  from  his  high  post 
was  to  emancipate  him  from  all  restraint. 
The  king  was  peremptory.  Halifax  was  in- 
formed that  his  services  were  no  longer  need- 
ed ; and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Coun- 
cil Book. (f) 

His  dismissal  produced  a great  sensation, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  at  Paris,  at 
Vie  ma,  and  at  the  Hague ; for  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  had  always  laboured  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  exercised  by  the  court  of 
Versailles  on  English  affairs.  Lewis  express- 
ed great  pleasure  at  the  news.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  discarded  statesman 
in  a manner  which  gave  great  offence  at 
Whitehall.  James  was  particularly  angry 
with  the  secretary  of  the  imperial  legation, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  eminent 
service  which  Halifax  had  performed  in  the 
debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  bcon  requit- 
ed with  gross  ingratitude. (2) 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Halifax  would 
have  many  followers.  A portion  of  the 
Tories,  with  their  old  leader,  Dauby,  at  their 
head,  began  to  hold  Whiggish  languago. 
Even  the  prelates  hinted  that  there  was  a 
point  at  which  the  loyalty  due  to  the  prince 
must  yield  to  higher  considerations.  The 
discontent  of  tho  chiefs  of  the  army  was  still 
more  extraordinary  and  still  more  formidable. 
Already  began  to  appear  the  lirst  symptoms 
of  that  fe“ling  which,  three  years  later,  im- 
pelled so  many  ofticers  of  high  rank  to  desert 
the  royal  standard  Men  who  had  never  be- 
fore had  a scruple  had  on  a sudden  become 
strangely  scrupulous.  Churchill  gently  whis- 
pered that  the  king  was  going  too  far.  Kirko, 
just  returned  from  his  western  butchery, 
swore  to  stand  by  tho  Protestant  religion. 

(t)  Council  Book  The  erasure  is  dated  Oct.  91, 
I6S5.  Halifax  to  Chcslrrflctd . Harillon,  Oct.  ts-29. 

(i.  Bari  lion.  Oct.  20-Nov.  5, 16SS;  Lewis  to  Barit- 
Ion,  Oct.  S7->iov.  6,  Nov.  *-16. 


Even  if  he  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  ho  would  never,  he  said,  become 
a Papist.  He  was  already  bespoken.  If  ever 
he  did  apostatize,  he  was  bound  by  a solemn 
promise  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  turn 
Mussulman. (1) 

While  tho  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong 
emotions,  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  re- 
assembling of  the  House,  tidings,  which  in- 
creased the  prevailing  excitement,  arrived 
from  France. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which  tho 
Huguenots  had  maintained  against  the  go- 
vernment had  been  brought  to  a final  close 
by  the  ability  and  vigour  of  Richelieu.  That 
great  statesman  vanquished  them  ; but  he 
confirmed  to  them  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  They  were  suffered,  under  some 
restraints  of  no  galling  kind,  to  worship  Ciod 
according  to  their  own  ritual,  and  to  write 
in  defence  of  their  own  doctrine.  They 
were  admissible  to  political  and  military  em- 
ployment ; nor  did  their  heresy,  during  a 
considerable  lime,  practically  impede  their 
rise  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  command- 
ed the  armies  of  the  state,  and  others  pre- 
sided over  important  departments  of  the  civil 
administration.  At  length  a change  took 
place.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had,  from  an 
early  ago,  rogarded  the  Calvinists  with  an 
aversion  at  once  religious  and  political.  As 
a zealous  Roman  Catholic,  he  detested  their 
theological  dogmas.  As  a prince  fond  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  he  detested  thoso  republican 
theories  which  were  intermingled  with  the 
Genevese  divinity.  He  gradually  retrenched 
all  the  privileges  which  the  schismatics  en- 
joyed. He  interfered  w ith  the  education  of 
Protestant  children,  confiscated  property  be- 
queathed to  Protestant  consistories,  and  on 
frivolous  pretexts  shut  up  Protestant  churches. 
The  Protestant  ministers  were  harassed  by 
tho  tax-gatherers.  The  Protestant  magis- 
trates were  deprived  of  Hie  honour  of  nobi- 
lity. Tho  Proleslaut  oflicers  of  tho  royal 
household  were  informed  that  his  majesty 
dispensed  with  their  services.  Orders  were 
given  that  no  Proteslant  should  be  admitted 
into  the  legal  profession.  The  oppressed  sect 
showed  some  faint  signs  of  that  spirit  which 
in  the  preceding  contury  had  bidden  defiance 
to  the  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

(I)  There  Is  a remarkable  account  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  gymploms  or  dlaeontenl  among  the 
Tories  in  a letter  or  Halirax  to  Chcsterlleld,  written 
in  October,  IMS.  Burnet,  i.,  M4. 
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Massacres  and  executions  followed.  Dragoons 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  where  the  here- 
tics were  numerous,  and  in  the  country  seats 
of  the  heretic  gentry ; and  the  cruelty  and 
licentiousness  of  these  rude  missionaries  was 
sanctioned  or  leniently  censured  by  the  go- 
vernment. Still,  however,  tho  edict  of  Ntinles, 
though  practically  violated  in  its  most  es- 
sential provisions,  had  not  been  formally  re- 
scinded ; and  the  king  repeatedly  declared  in 
solemn  public  acts  that  he  was  resolved  to 
maintain  it.  But  the  bigots  and  flatterers 
who  had  his  ear  gave  hint  advice  which  he 
was  but  too  willing  to  take.  They  represented 
to  him  that  his  rigorous  policy  had  been 
eminently  successful,  that  little  or  no  resist- 
ance had  been  made  to  his  will,  that  thou- 
sands of  Huguenots  had  already  been  con- 
verted, that,  if  he  would  take  one  decisive 
step  which  yet  remained,  those  who  were 
still  obstinate  would  speedily  submit,  France 
would  be  purged  from  the  taint  of  heresy, 
and  her  prince  would  have  earned  a heavenly 
crown  not  less  glorious  than  that  of  Saint 
Lewis.  These  arguments  prevailed.  The 
final  blow  was  struck.  Tho  edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked  ; and  a crowd  of  decrees  against 
the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
Boys  and  girls  wore  torn  from  their  parents 
and  sent  to  be  educated  in  convents.  AU 
Calvinistic  ministers  were  commanded  either 
to  abjure  their  religion  or  to  quit  their  coun- 
try in  a fortnight.  The  other  professors  of 
tho  reformed  faith  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  kingdom  ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  making  their  escape,  tho  outports  and 
frontiers  were  strictly  guarded.  It  was  thought 
that  the  flocks,  thus  separated  from  tho  evil 
shepherds,  would  soon  return  to  tho  true 
fold.  But  in  spite  of  all  tho  vigilance  of  the 
military  police  there  was  a vast  emigration. 
It  was  calculated  that,  in  a few  months,  fifty 
thousand  families  quitted  France  for  ever. 
Nor  were  the  refugees  such  as  a country  can 
well  spare.  They  were  generally  persons  of 
intelligent  minds,  of  industrious  habits,  and 
of  austere  morals.  In  the  list  are  to  be  found 
names  eminent  in  war,  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  art.  Some  of  the  exiles  offered 
their  swords  to  William  of  Orange,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  fury  with  which 
they  fought  against  their  persecutor.  Others 
avenged  themselves  with  weapons  still  more 
formidable,  and,  by  means  of  the  presses  of 
Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  inflamed, 
during  thirty  years,  the  public  mind  of  Europe 
against  the  French  government.  A more 


peaceful  class  erected  silk-manufactories  in 
the  eastern  suburb  of  London.  One  detach- 
ment of  emigrants  taught  the  Saxons  to  make 
the  stuffs  and  hats  of  which  France  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  a monopoly.  Another  planted  the 
first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.(l) 

fn  ordinary  circumstances  the  courts  of 
Spain  and  of  Romo  would  havo  eagerly  ap- 
plauded a prince  who  had  made  vigorous  war 
on  heresy.  But  such  was  the  hatred  inspired 
by  tho  injustice  and  haughtiness  of  Lewis 
that,  when  he  became  a persecutor,  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Borne  took  the  side  of  religious 
liberty,  and  loudly  reprobated  the  cruelly  of 
turning  a savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose 
on  an  unoffending  people.  (2)  One  cry  of 
grief  and  rago  rose  from  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testant Europe.  The  tidings  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  reached  England 
about  a week  before  the  day  to  which  tho 
parliament  stood  adjourned.  It  was  clear 
then  that  the  spirit  of  Gardiner  and  of  Alva 
was  still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Lewis  was  not  inferior  to  James  in 
generosity  and  humanity,  and  was  certainly 
far  superior  to  James  in  all  tho  abilities  and 
acquirements  of  a statesman.  Lewis  had, 
like  James,  repeatedly  promised  to  respect 
the  privileges  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Yet 
Lew  is  was  now  avowedly  a persecutor  of  tho 
reformed  religion.  What  reason  was  there, 
then,  to  doubt  that  James  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  follow  the  example.  ? He  was 
already  forming,  in  delianco  of  the  law,  a 
military  force,  officered  to  a great  extent  by 
Roman  Catholics.  Was  there  anything  un- 
reasonable in  the  apprehension  that  this  force 
might  be  employed  to  do  what  the  French 
dragoons  had  done? 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  his 
subjects  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. In  truth,  that  court  had  acted  os  if 
it  had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him. 
He  was  about  to  ask  from  a Protestant  legis- 
lature a full  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unwelcome 
to  him  than  tho  intelligence  that,  in  a neigh- 

(1  "i  The  contemporary  tracts  in  various  languages 
on  the  subject  of  this  persecution  are  innumerable. 
An  eminently  clear,  terse,  and  spirited  summary 
will  be  found  in  Voltaire's  Siecle  dc  Louis  XIV . 

(8>  “ Misionarios  emhotados,”  says  Ronquillo. 
“ Aposloli  annatC  says  Innocent.  There  is,  in  the 
Mackintosh  Collection,  a remarkable  letter  on  tills 
subject  from  Ronquillo,  dated  March  26-Aprila,  1686. 
See  Venier,  Relatione  dl  Francia,  1689,  quoted  by 
Professor  Itauic  in  his  Romischen  Pspstc,  book  vtli. 
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bouring  country,  tolerationhad  just  been  with- 
drawn by  a Roman  Catholic  government  (com 
Protestants.  His  vexation  was  increased  by  a 
speech  » hich  the  Bishop  of  Valence  >in  the  name 
of  the  Gallican  clergy,  addressed  at  tins  time  to 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  pious  sovereign 
of  Bigland,  the  orator  said,  looked  to  the 
most  Christian  king,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church,  fur  support  against  a heretical  na- 
tion. It  was  remarked  that  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  showed  particular 
anxiety  to  procuro  copies  of  this  harangue, 
and  that  it  was  read  by  all  Englishmen  with 
indignation  and  alarm,  (i)  James  was  desi- 
rous to  counteract  tho  impression  which  those 
things  had  made,  and  was  also  at  that  mo- 
ment by  no  means  unwilling  to  let  all  Europe 
see  that  he  was  not  tho  slave  of  France.  He 
therefore  declared  publicly  that  he  disapprov- 
ed of  the  manner  in  which  tho  Huguenots  had 
been  treated,  granted  to  tbo  exiles  some  re- 
lief from  his  privy  purse,  and.  by  leltors  under 
his  great  seal,  invited  his  subjects  to  imitate 
his  lihorality.  In  a very  few  months  it’be- 
curne  dear  that  all  this  compassion  was  simu- 
lated merely  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  his 
parliament,  that  ho  regarded  tho  refugees  with 
mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  regretted  nothing 
so  much  as  liis  own  inability  to  do  what 
Lewis  had  done. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  the  Houses  met. 
The  Commons  were  summoned  to  tho  bar  of 
the  Lords,  and  the  king  spoke  from  the  throne. 
His  speech  had  been  composed  by  him- 
self. He  congratulated  his  lowing  subjects  on 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  tho  west ; 
but  ho  added  that  the  speed  with  which  that 
rebellion  had  risen  to  a formidable  height, 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  bad 
continued  to  rage,  must  convince  all  men 
how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
militia,  lie  had,  therefore,  made  additions 
to  the  regular  army.  The  charge  of  that  army 
would  henceforth  be  more  than  doublo  of  what 
it  had  been ; and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons 
would  grant  him  the  means  of  defraying  tho 
increased  expense.  He  then  informed  his 
hearers  that  he  had  employed  some  officers 
who  had  not  taken  the  tests ; but  he  knew 
them  to  bo  fit  for  public  trust.  He  feared 
that  artful  men  might  avail  themselves  of  this 
irregularity  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 
existed  between  'himself  and  his  parliament. 

CO  “Mi  ilirono  die  tutti  questi  parUmenlarU  nc 
banno  volnto  topia.  it  che  aesolutamente  a\ra  can- 
patv  pessime  impression!.”— Artila,  Nov.  W*.  1685. 
See  Evelyn  * Diary,  Nov.  I. 


But  he  would  speak  out.  IIo  was  determined 
not  to  part  w ith  servants  on  whose  fidelity  ho 
could  rely,  and  whose  help  he  might  perhaps 
soon  need.  (1) 

This  explicit  declaration  that  he  had  broket) 
the  laws  which  were  regarded  by  the  nation 
as  tho  chief  safeguard  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, and  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in 
breaking  those  laws,  was  not  likely  to  sooth 
the  oxcited  feelings  of  his  subjocts.  The 
Lords,  seldom  disposed  to  take  tho  lead  in  op- 
position to  a government,  consented  to  voio 
him  formal  thanks  for  what  he  had  said.  But 
the  Commons  were  in  a less  complying  mood. 
When  they  had  returned  to  their  own  Housp 
there  was  a long  silence ; and  the  faces  qf 
many  of  the  most  respectable  members  ex- 
pressed deep  concern.  At  length  Middleton 
rose  and  moved  the  House  to  instantly  into 
committee  on  the  king’s  speech ; but  Sir  Ed- 
mund Jennings, 'a  zealous  Tory  from  York- 
shire, who  was  supposed  lo  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  Danby,  protested  against  this  course, 
and  demanded'  time  for  consideration.  Sir 
Thomas  C.larges.  maternal  uncle  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  and  long  distinguished  in  par- 
liament as  a "man  of  business  and  a vigilant 
steward  of  tho  public  tnonoy,  took  the  samo 
side.  The  feeling  of  tho  House  could  not  bo 
mistaken.  Sir  John  Ernlcy,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  insisted  that  the  delay  should 
not  exceed  forty-eight  hours ; but  he  was 
overruled ; and  it  was  resolved  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  bo  postponed  for  three  days.  (2) 

Tho  interval  was  well  employed  by  (huso 
who  took  the  lead  against  tho  court.  They 
had  indeed  r.o  light  work  to  perform.  In 
tlireo  days  a country  party  was  to  be  orga- 
nized. The  difficulty  of  the  task  is  in  our  ago 
not  easily  to  be  appreciated ; for  in  our  ago 
all  the  nation  may  be  said  lo  assist  at  every 
deliberation  of  tho  Lords  and  Commons. 
What  is  said  by  tho  leaders  of  the  ministry 
and  of  the  opposition  after  midnight  is  road 
by  tho  whole  metropolis  at  dawn,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northumberland  and  Cornwall  In 
the  afternoon,  and  in  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  on  tho  morrow.  In  our 
age,  therefore,  the  stages  of  legislation,  tho 
rules  of  debate,  the  tactics  of  faction,  tho  opi- 

(I)  Lords’  Journals,  Nov.  t,  1685.  “ Veiqro  assicu- 
rnto,”sa\s  Adda,  "che  8.  M.  slessaabbia  compoato 
U dwcorso.'— Despatch  of  Nov.  ts-86,  t**5. 

(8)  Commons’  Journals;  Bramston’a  Memoirs; 
James  von  Lecuwen  to  the  States  General,  Nov.  10- 
ao,l683.  Leeuwen  was  secretary  of  the  Dutch  em- 
bassy, and  conducted  the  correspondence  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Otters.  Ax  to  Clargts,  see  Burnet,  L,  88. 
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nions,  temper,  and  style  of  every  active  mem- 
ber of  either  House,  arc  familiar  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Every  man  who  now  enters 
parliament  possesses  what,  in  tho  seventeenth 
contury,  would  have  been  called  a great  stock 
of  parliamentary  knowledge.  Such  know- 
ledge was  then  to  bo  obtained  only  by  ac- 
tual parliamentary  service.  The  difference 
between  an  old  and  a now  member  was  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  a veto- 
ran  soldier  and  a recruit  just  taken  from 
tho  plough;  and  James's  parliament  con- 
tained a most  unu.ual  proportion  of  new 
members,  who  had  brought  from  their  coun- 
try seats  to  Westminster  no  political  know- 
ledge and  many  violent  prejudices.  These 
gentlemen  hated  the  I’apists,  hut  hated  the 
Whigs  not  less  intensely,  and  regarded  the 
king  with  superstitious  veneration . To  form 
an  opposition  out  of  such  materials  was  a feat 
which  required  the  most  skilful  and  delicate 
management.  Some  men  of  great  weight, 
how  ever,  undertook  the  work,  and  performed 
it  with  success.  Several  experienced  Whig 
politicians,  who  had  not  seats  in  that  parlia- 
ment. gave  useful  advice  and  information. 
On  the  day  preceding  that  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  debate,  many  meetings  were 
held  at  which  the  leaders  instructed  the  no- 
vices ; and  it  soon  appeared  that  these  exer- 
tions had  not  been  thrown  away.  (I) 

Tho  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a fer- 
ment. It  was  well  understood  that  a few  days 
would  now  decido  tho  great  question,  whe- 
ther the  King  of  England  w as  or  was  not  to 
be  tho  vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  The 
ministers  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  most 
anxious  (hat  James  should  give  satisfaction 
to  his  parliament.  Innocent  had  sent  to  Lon- 
don two  persons  charged  to  inculcate  mode- 
ration, both  by  admonition  and  by  example. 
One  of  them  was  John  Leyburn,  an  English 
Dominican,  who  had  beon  secretary  to  Car- 
dinal Howard,  and  who,  with  somo  learning 
and  a rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  was  tho 
most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men. 
Ho  had  recently  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Adrumetum,  and  named  Vicar  Apostolic  in 
Great  Britain.  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Adda,  an 
Italian  of  no  eminent  abilities,  but  of  mild 
temper  and  courtly  manners,  had  been  ap- 
pointed Nuncio.  These  functionaries  were 
eagerly  welcomed  by  James.  No  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  had  exercised  spiritual  functions 
in  the  island  during  more  than  half  a century. 
No  Nuncio  had  been  received  here  during  the 
(I.I  Barillon,  Nov.  16-26, 1685. 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mary.  Leyburn 
was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  received  a pen- 
sion of  a thousand  pounds  a-year.  Adda  did 
not  yet  assume  a public  character.  Ho  passed 
for  a foreigner  of  rank,  whom  curiosity  had 
brought  to  London,  appeared  daily  at  court, 
and  was  treated  with  high  consideration. 
Both  the  Papal  emissaries  did  their  best  to 
diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  odium  in- 
separable from  the  offices  which  they  filled, 
and  to  restrain  the  rash  zeal  of  James.  The 
Nuncio,  in  particular,  declared  that  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  a rupture  between  the 
kiug  and  the  parliament.  (1) 

Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side.  The 
instructions  which  ho  received  from  Ver- 
sailles on  this  occasion  well  deserve  to  be  stu- 
died ; for  they  furnish  a key  to  the  policy 
systematically  pursued  by  his  master  towards 
England  during  the  twenty  years  which  pre- 
ceded our  revolution.  The  advices  from  Ma- 
drid, Lewis  wrote,  were  alarming.  Strong 
hopes  were  entertained  there  that  James 
would  ally  himself  closely  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  as  soon  as  he  should  bo  assured  that 
his  parliament  would  give  him  no  trouble.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  evidently  tho  in- 
terest of  France  that  the  parliament  should 
prove  refractory.  Barillon  was  therefore  direct- 
ed to  act,  with  all  possible  precautions  against 
detection,  the  part  of  a makebate.  At  court 
he  was  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  stimulating 
the  religious  zeal  and  tho  kingly  pride  of 
James ; but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  have  some  secret  communication 
with  the  malcontents.  Such  communication 
would  indeed  be  hazardous  and  would  re- 
quire the  utmost  adroitness ; yet  it  might 
perhaps  be  in  the  power  of  the  ambassador, 
without  committing  himself  or  his  govern- 
ment, to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  opposition 
for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England,  and  to 
let  it  be  understood  that  those  laws  and  liber- 
ties were  not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an 
unfriendly  eye.  (2) 

rt)  Dodd's  Church  History ; Lecuwen,  Nov.  IT-27, 
1685;  Barillon,  Dec.  2*,  t685.  Barillon  says  of  Adda, 
“On  t’avolt  fait  prevenir  que  la  wilrett'  et  l'avantage 
des  Catholiques  consUtoienldans  une  reunion  entiOre 
dc  sa  Majesld  Britanuique  ct  de  son  parlemenl " 
Loiters  or  Innocent  to  James,  dated  July  27-Ang. «, 
and  Sept.  2*-Oct.  J,  1685;  Despatches  of  Adda,  Nov. 
SM'J,  and  Nov.  t6-26,  (685.  The  very  interesting  cor- 
respondence of  Adda,  copied  from  the  Papal  Ar- 
chives, is  tn  the  British  Museum.  Additional  MSS., 
NO.  15128. 

. (2)  This  most  remarkable  despatch  bears  date  the 
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Lewis,  when  he  dictated  those  instructions, 
did  not  foresee  how  speedily  and  how  com- 
pletely his  uneasiness  would  bo  removed  by 
the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  James.  On  tho 
twelfth  of  November  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a committee  on  the  royal 
speech.  The  solicitor-general  Honcago  Finch 
was  in  the  chair.  The  debate  was  conducted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  new  country  party  with 
rare  tact  and  address.  No  expression  indi- 
cating disrespect  to  the  sovereign  or  sympathy 
for  rebels  was  suffered  to  escape.  The  western 
insurrection  was  always  mentioned  with  ab- 
horrence. Nothing  was  said  of  the  barbarities 
ofKirke  and  Jeffreys.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  heavy  expenditure  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  troubles  justilied  the  king 
in  asking  some  further  supply ; but  strong 
objections  were  mado  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  army  and  to  the  infraction  of  the  Test  Act. 

The  subject  of  tho  Test  Act  the  courtiers 
appear  to  havo  carefully  avoided.  They  ha- 
rangued, however,  with  some  force  on  the 
great  superiority  of  a regular  army  to 
a militia.  One  of  them  tauntingly  asked 
whether  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  beefeaters.  Another  said 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  De- 
vonshire trainbands,  who  had  fled  in  confu- 
sion before  Monmouth's  scylheinen,  would 
have  faced  the  household  troops  of  Lewis.  But 
these  arguments  had  little  effect  on  Cavaliers 
who  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the 
stem  rule  of  the  Protector.  The  general  feel- 
ing was  forcibly  expressed  by  the  first  of  the 
Tory  country  gentlemen  of  England,  Edward 
Seymour.  He  admitted  that  the  militia  was 
not  in  a satisfactory  stale,  but  maintained 
that  it  might  be  remodelled.  The  remodel- 
ling might  require  money ; but  for  his  own 
part  he  would  rather  give  a million  to  keep 
up  a force  from  which  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
than  half  a million  to  keep  up  a force  of  which 
he  must  ever  be  afraid.  Let  the  trainbands 
be  disciplined  ; lot  the  navy  be  strengthened  ; 
and  the  country  would  be  secure.  A standing 
army  was  at  best  a mere  drain  on  the  public 
resources.  Tho  soldier  was  withdrawn  from 
all  nseful  labour.  He  produced  nothing ; he 
consumed  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  other 
men ; and  he  domineered  over  those  by  whom 
he  was  supported.  But  the  nation  was  now 
threatened,  not  only  with  a standing  army, 
but  with  a Popish  standing  army,  with  a 
standing  army  officered  by  men  who  might  be 

•-tsth  of  November  IMS.  aod  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  Ur.  Fox'*  History. 


very  amiable  and  honourable,  but  who  were 
on  principle  enemies  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  Sir  William  Twisden,  member  for 
the  county  of  Kent,  spoke  on  tho  same  side 
with  great  keenness  and  loud  applause.  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  one  of  tho  few  Whigs  who 
had  a seat  in  that  parliament,  dexterously 
accommodating  his  speech  to  the  temper  of 
his  audience,  reminded  the  House  that  a 
standing  army  had  been  found,  by  oxperionco, 
to  be  as  dangeruus  to  the  just  authority  of 
princes  as  to  the  liberty  of  nations.  Sir  John 
Maynard,  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  time, 
look  part  in  the  debate.  He  was  now  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  and  could  well  remem- 
ber the  political  contests  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  He  had  sate  in  tho  Long 
Parliament,  and  had  taken  part  with  the 
Roundheads,  but  had  always  been  for  lenient 
counsels,  and  had  laboured  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  tho  king  and  the 
Houses.  His  abilities,  which  age  had  not 
impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge, 
which  had  long  overawed  Westminster  Hall, 
commanded  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He,  too.  declared  himself  against  the 
augmentation  of  the  regular  forces. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
supply  should  be  granted  to  the  crown  ; but 
it  was  also  resolved  that  a bill  should  bo 
brought  in  for  making  the  militia  more  ef- 
ficient. This  last  resolution  was  tantamount 
to  a declaration  against  the  standing  army. 
The  king  was  greatly  displeased  ; and  it  was 
whispered  that,  if  things  went  on  thus,  the 
session  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  (1 ) 

On  the  morrow  the  contention  w as  renewed. 
The  language  of  tho  country  parly  was  per- 
ceptibly bolder  and  sharper  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  That  paragraph  of  the  king’s 
speech  which  related  to  supply  preceded  the 

(I)  Common*’  Journals,  Nov.  I*,  16*5;  Lceuwen, 
Nov.  is  *3;  Barllloo,  Nov.  16- JO ; Sir  John  Bram- 
ston's  Memoirs.  The  best  report  of  the  debate*  of  the 
Common*  in  November.  IMS,  i»  one  of  which  the 
history  is  somewhat  euriou*.  There  are  two  manu- 
script copies  of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  llarl.  71*7 ; 
Laos.,  353.  In  these  copies  the  names  of  Urn  speak- 
ers are  given  at  length.  The  author*  of  the  Life  of 
James  published  in  1703  transcribed  till*  report,  hut 
gave  only  the  initials  ot  the  speakers.  Tiie  editors 
of  Chandler's  Debates  and  of  the  Parliamentary 
History  guessed  from  these  initials  at  Uie  namea, 
anil  sometimes  guessed  wrong.  They  ascribe  lo 
Waller  a very  remarkable  speech,  which  will  here- 
after tie  mentioned,  and  w hich  was  really  made  by 
Windham,  member  for  Salisbury.  It  was  with  some 
concern  that  I found  myself  forced  to  give  up  tho 
belief  that  the  last  words  uttered  in  public  by  Waller 
were  so  honourable  to  him. 
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paragraph  which  related  to  iho  test.  On  this 
ground  Middleton  proposed  that  the  paragraph 
relating  to  supply  should  he  first  considered 
in  committee.  The  opposition  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  They  contended  that  the 
reasonable  and  constitutional  practice  was  to 
grant  no  money  till  grievances  had  been  re- 
dressed, and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
this  practice  if  the  House  thought  itself 
bound  servilely  to  follow  the  order  in  which 
matters  were  mentioned  by  the  king  from 
the  throne. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question 
whether  Middleton’s  motion  should  be  put. 
The  noos  were  ordered  by  the  speaker  to  go 
forth  into  the  lobby.  They  resentod  this  much, 
and  complained  loudly  of  his  servility  and 
partiality  ; for  they  conceived  that,  according 
to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  which  was 
then  in  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was 
superseded  by  a more  rational  and  convenient 
practice,  they  were  entitled  to  keep  their 
seats;  and  it  was  held  by  all  the  parliament- 
ary tacticians  of  that  ago  that  the  party  which 
stayed  in  the  House  had  an  advantage  over 
the  party  which  went  out ; for  the  accommo- 
dation on  the  benches  was  then  so  deficient 
that  no  person  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a good  seat  was  w illing  to  lose  it.  Ne- 
vertheless, to  the  dismay  of  the  ministers, 
many  persons  on  whose  votes  the  court  had 
absolutely  depended  were  seen  moving  to- 
wards the  door.  Among  them  was  Charles 
Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  son  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  clerk  of  the  green  cloth.  The 
paymaster  had  been  induced  by  his  friends 
to  absent  himself  during  part  of  iho  discus- 
sion. But  his  anxioty  had  become  insupport- 
able. He  came  down  to  the  speaker's  cham- 
ber, heard  part  of  the  debate,  withdrew,  and, 
after  hesitating  fora  short  time  between  con- 
science and  five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  took 
a manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the  House 
just  in  time  to  vote.  Two  officers  of  the 
army,  Colonel  John  Darcy,  son  of  the  Lord 
Conyers,  and  Captain  James  Kendall,  with- 
drew to  the  lobby.  Middlolon  went  down  to 
the  bar  and  expostulated  warmly  with  them. 
He  particularly  addressed  himself  to  Kendall, 
a needy  retainer  of  the  court,  who  had,  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  been  sent  to 
parliament  by  a packed  corporation  in  Corn- 
wall, and  who  had  recently  obtained  a grant 
of  a hundred  head  of  rebels  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. “ Sir,”  said  Middleton,  “ have 
not  you  a troop  of  horse  in  his  majesty’s  ser- 
vice?” “ Yes,  my  lord,” answered  Kendall; 


“ but  my  cider  brother  is  just  dead,  and  has 
left  me  seven  hundred  a-year." 

When  the  tellers  had  done  their  office  it 
appeared  that  the  ayes  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  the  noes  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  In  that  House  of  Commons 
which  had  been  brought  together  by  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  chicanety,  of  corruption, 
and  of  violence,  in  that  House  of  Commons 
of  which  James  had  said  that  moro  than 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  members  were  such  as 
he  would  himself  have  nominated,  tho  court 
had  sustained  a defeat  on  a vital  question,  (f) 

In  consequence  of  this  vote  the  expressions 
which  the  king  had  used  respecting  the  test 
were,  on  tho  thirteenth  of  November,  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  resolved,  after 
much  discussion,  that  an  address  should  bo 
presented  to  him,  reminding  him  that  ho 
could  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers 
who  refused  to  qualify,  and  pressing  him  to 
give  such  directions  as  might  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions and  jealousies  of  his  pcop!o.(2) 

A motion  was  then  made  that  tho  Lords 
should  be  requested  to  join  in  tho  address. 
.Whether  this  motion  was  honestly  made  by 
the  opposition,  in  the  hope  that  the  concur- 
rence of  the  peers  would  add  weight  to  the 
remonstrance,  or  artfully  made  by  the  cour- 
tiers, iu  the  hope  that  a breach  bclwoen  tho 
Houses  might  be  the  consequence,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  discover.  The  proposition  was 
rejected.(3) 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
et' Common**  Journals,  Xov.  13,  test;  Itram-lon’s 
Memoirs;  Reresby  I Memoirs;  Barillon,  Nov.  46-86; 
Leeuwea,  Nov.  43-83;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Stephen  Foi. 
1717 ; The  Case  of  the  Church  of  England  fairly  stat- 
ed ; Burnet,  i„  666,  and  Speaker  Onslow’s  note. 

(*}  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  1683 ; Uarl.MS.,  7487; 
Laos.  MS., 863. 

(»)  The  conflict  of  testimony  on  this  subject  is  most 
extraordinary;  and,  after  long  consideration,  I must 
own  that  (lie  balance  seem*  to  me  to  be  exactly 
poised.  In  the  Life  of  James  (470*1,  the  motion  18 
represented  as  a court  motion.  This  account  is  con- 
flrmcd  by  a remarkable  passage  in  the  Stuart  Pa- 
pers. which  we*  corrected  hy  the  Prelender  himself. 
(Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  it.,  65.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Hercsby,  who  was  present,  and  Barillon, 
w ho  ought  to  have  been  well  informed,  represent 
the  motion  a*  an  opposition  motion.  The  Itarlcian 
and  Lansdownc  manuscripts  differ  In  the  single 
word  on  which  Uic  whole  depends.  Unfortunately 
Bramston  was  not  at  the  House Uial  day.  James  Van 
Leeuwen  mentions  the  motion  and  the  division,  but 
does  not  add  a wort!  which  can  throw  the  smallest 
light  on  Uie  state  of  parties.  I must  own  myself 
unable  to  draw  with  conUdenee  any  inference  from 
the  names  of  the  tellers,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  and 
Sir  Francis  Bussell  for  Uie  majority,  and  Lord  An- 
cram  and  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  tor  the  minority.  ! 
should  have  thought  Lord  Ancram  likely  to  go  with 
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mittee,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
amount  of  supply  to  be  granted.  The  king 
wanted  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
but  the  ministers  saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
ask  for  so  largo  a sum.  The  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  mentioned  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion replied  that  to  vote  for  such  a grant 
would  be  to  vote  for  the  permanence  of  the 
present  military  establishment ; they  were 
disposed  to  give  only  so  much  as  might  suf- 
fice to  keep  the  regular  troops  on  foot  till  the 
militia  could  be  remodelled  ; and  they  there- 
fore proposed  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  courtiers  exclaimed  against  this  motion,  as 
unworthy  of  the  House  and  disrespectful  to  the 
king ; but  they  were  manfully  encountered. 
One  of  the  western  members,  John  Wind- 
ham, who  sate  for  Salisbury,  especially  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  had  always,  he  said, 
looked  with  dread  and  aversion  on  standing 
armies ; and  recent  experience  had  strength- 
ened those  feelings.  He  then  ventured  to 
touch  on  a theme  which  had  hitherto  been 
studiously  avoided.  Ho  described  the  deso- 
lation of  the  western  counties.  The  people, 
he  said,  were  weary  of  the  oppression  of  the 
troops,  weary  of  free  quarters,  of  depreda- 
tions, of  still  fouler  crimes,  which  the  law 
called  felonies,  but  for  which,  when  perpe- 
trated by  this  class  of  felons,  no  redress  could 
be  obtained.  The  king’s  servants  had  indeed 
told  the  House  that  excellent  rules  had  been 
laid  down  for-  the  government  of  the  army ; 
but  none  could  venture  to  say  that  these  rules 
had  been  observed.  What,  then,  was  the  in- 
evitable inference?  Did  not  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  paternal  injunctions  issued  from 
the  throne  and  the  insupportable  tyranny  of 
the  soldiers  prove  that  the  army  was  even 
now  too  strong  for  the  princo  as  well  as  for 
the  people?  The  Commons  might  surely, 
with  perfect  consistency,  while  they  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  his  ma- 
jesty, refuse  to  make  any  addition  to  a force 
which  it  was  clear  that  his  majesty  could  not 
manage. 

The  motion  that  the  sum  to  be  granted 
should  not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  was  lost  by  twelve  voles.  This  vic- 
tory of  the  ministers  was  little  better  than  a 
defeat.  The  leaders  of  the  country  parly, 
nothing  disheartened,  retreated  a little,  made 
another  stand,  and  proposed  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  com- 

thc  court,  and  Sir  Henry  Goodrtckc  likely  to  go  with 
the  opposition. 


mittee  divided  again,  and  the  courtiers  were 
beaten  by  two  hundred  and  twelve  votes  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy.(l) 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  went 
in  procession  to  Whitehall  with  their  address 
on  the  subject  of  tho  test.  The  king  receiv- 
ed them  on  his  throne.  The  address  was 
drawn  up  in  respectful  and  affectionate  lan- 
guage ; for  tho  great  majority  of  those  who 
had  voted  for  it  were  zealously  and  even  su- 
perstitiously  loyal,  and  had  readily  agreed  to 
insert  some  complimentary  phrases,  and  to 
omit  every  word  which  the  courtiers  thought 
offensive.  The  answer  of  James  was  a cold 
and  sullen  reprimand.  He  declared  himself 
greatly  displeased  and  amazed  that  the  Com- 
mons should  have  profited  so  little  by  the  ad- 
monition which  ho  had  given  them.  “ But,” 
said  he,  “ however  you  may  proceed  on  your 
part,  1 will  be  very  steady  in  all  the  promises 
which  1 have  made  to  you. "(2) 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their  cham- 
ber, discontented,  yet  somewhat  overawed. 
To  most  of  them  the  king  was  still  an  object 
of  filial  reverence.  Three  more  years  filled 
with  injuries,  and  with  insults  more  galling 
than  injuries,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  which  bound  the  Cavalier  gen- 
try to  the  throne. 

The  speaker  repeated  the  substance  of  the 
king's  reply.  There  was,  for  somo  time,  a 
solemn  stillness ; then  the  order  of  the 
day  was  read  in  regular  course;  and  the 
House  went  into  committee  on  the  bill  for  re- 
modelling the  militia. 

In  a few  hours,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
opposition  revived.  When,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  the  speaker  resumed  the  chair,  Whar- 
ton, the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whigs, 
proposed  that  a time  should  be  appointed  for 
taking  his  majosty’s  answer  into  considera- 
tion. John  Coke,  member  for  Derby,  though 
a noted  Tory,  seconded  Wharton.  “ I hope,” 
he  said,  “ that  we  are  all  Englishmen,  and 
that  we  shall  not  be  frightened  from  our  duly 
by  a few  high  words.” 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely,  spoken. 
The  whole  House  was  in  a tempest.  “ Take 
down  his  words,"  “To  the  bar,”  “To  the 
Tower,”  resounded  from  every  side.  Those 
who  were  most  lenient  proposed  that  the  of- 
fender should  bo  reprimanded  ; but  the  mi- 
nisters vehemently  insisted  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  prison.  The  House  might  pardon, 

(t)  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  16,  less,  Harl.,  SIS., 
7187;  Lans.  MS.,  BS. 

(i)  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  IT,  16,  1683. 
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they  said,  offences  committed  against  itself, 
but  had  no  right  to  pardon  an  insult  offered 
to  the  crown.  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  indiscretion  of  one  man  had  deranged 
the  whole  system  of  tactics  which  had  been 
so  ably  concerted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion. It  was  in  vain  that,  at  that  moment, 
Edward  Seymour  attempted  to  rally  his  fol- 
lowers, exhorted  them  to  fix  a day  for  dis- 
cussing the  king's  answer,  and  expressed  his 
confidence  that  the  discussion  would  be  con- 
ducted with  the  respect  dun  from  subjects  to 
the  sovereign.  The  members  were  so  much 
cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  so  much 
incensed  by  the  rudeness  of  Coke,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  to  divide,  (f) 

The  House  adjourned ; and  the  ministers 
flattered  themselves  that  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion was  quelled.  But  on  the  morrow,  the 
nineteenth  of  November,  new  and  alarming 
symptoms  appeared.  The  time  had  arrived 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  from  all  parts  of 
England  against  the  late  electious.  When, 
on  the  first  meeting  of  the  parliament,  Sey- 
mour had  complained  of  the  force  and  fraud 
by  which  the  government  bad  prevented  the 
sense  of  constituent  bodies  from  being  fairly 
taker,  he  had  found  no  seconder.  Hut  many 
who  had  then  flinched  from  his  side  had  sub- 
sequently taken  heart,  and,  with  Sir  John 
Lowther,  member  for  Cumberland,  at  their 
head,  had.  before  the  recess,  suggested  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses 
which  had  so  much  excited  the  public  mind. 
The  House  was  now  in  a much  more  angry 
temper ; and  many  voices  were  boldly  raised 
in  menace  and  accusation.  The  ministers 
were  told  that  the  nation  expected,  and  should 
have,  signal  redress.  Meanwhile  it  was 
dexterously  intimated  that  the  best  atonement 
which  a gentleman  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  House  by  irregular  m^ans  could  make 
to  the  public  was  to  use  his  ill-acquired  power 
in  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his 
country.  No  member  who,  in  that  crisis,  did 
his  duly  had  anything  to  fear.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  unseat  him  ; but  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  opposition  should  be  employed 
to  procure  his  re-election.  (2) 

(I)  Common*'  Journal*,  Nov.  18, 16SS;  Marl.  MS., 
7187;  Lane. MS. ,951;  Burnet,  i..  1567. 

(9)  Lonsdale's  Memoirs  Burnet  tells  us  (|„  667 
that  a sharp  debate  about  elections  took  place  in  the 
House  or  Commons  alter  Coke's  committal.  11  must 
therefore  have  been  on  the  loth  of  November;  for 
Coke  was  eommitted  lab;  on  the  I8tli,  and  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued  on  ttic  90th.  Burnet's  nar- 


On  tho  same  day  it  became  clear  that  the 
spirit  of  opposition  had  spread  from  the  Com- 
mons to  the  Lords,  and  even  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, took  the  lead  in  the  Upper  House ; and 
he  was  well  qualified  to  do  so.  In  wealth  and 
influence  he  was  second  to  none  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobles ; and  the  general  voice  designated 
him  as  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  His 
magnificence,  his  taste,  his  talents,  his  clas- 
sical learning,  his  high  spirit,  the  grace  and 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  were  admitted  by 
his  enemies.  His  eulogists,  unhappily,  could 
not  pretend  that  his  morals  had  escaped  un- 
l intedfrom  the  wide-spread  contagion  of  that 
age.  Though  an  enemy  of  Popery  and  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  he  had  been  averse  to  extreme 
courses,  had  been  w illing,  when  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  was  lost,  to  agree  to  a compromise, 
and  had  never  been  concerned  in  the  illegal 
and  imprudent  schemes  which  had  brought 
discredit  on  the  Whig  party.  But,  though 
regretting  pari  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends, 
he  had  nut,  on  that  account,  failed  to  perform 
zealously  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  du- 
ties of  friendship.  He  had  stood  near  Rus- 
sell at  tho  bar.  had  parted  from  him  on  the 
sad  morning  of  the  execution  with  close  em- 
braces and  with  many  bitter  tears,  nay,  had 
offered  to  manage  an  oscape  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life.  (1 ) This  great  nobleman  now 
proposed  that  a day  should  be  fixed  for  consi- 
dering the  royal  speech.  It  was  contended, 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  Lords,  by  voting 
thanks  for  the  speech,  had  precluded  them- 
selves from  complaining  of  it.  But  this  ob- 
jection was  treated  with  contempt  by  Halifax. 
“Such  thanks,"  he  said,  with  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry  in  which  he  excelled,  “ imply  no 
approbation.  Wo  are  thankful  whenever  our 
gracious  sovereign  deigns  to  speak  to  us. 
Especially  thankful  are  we  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  ho  speaks  out,  and  gives 
us  fair  warning  of  what  we  are  to  suf- 
fer.” (2)  Doctor  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,  spoke  strongly  for  the  motion. 
Though  not  gifted  with  eminent  abilities,  nor 
deeply  versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession, 
he  was  always  heard  by  Ihe  House  with  ite- 
rative is  confirmed  by  the  Journals,  from  which  it 
appears  that  several  elections  were  under  discussion 
on  the  19th. 

(t;  Burnet,  I.,  S60;  Funeral  Sermon  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  preached  by  Kennel,  1708;  Travels  of 
Cosmo  HI.  in  England. 

(I)  Bramston's  Memoirs.  Burnet  Is  incorrect  both 
as  to  the  time  w hen  this  remark  w as  made  and  as  to 
the  person  who  made  it. 
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spect ; for  he  was  one  o(  the  few  clergymen 
who  could,  in  that  age,  boast  of  noble  blood. 
His  own  loyalty,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  family, 
had  been  signally  proved.  His  father,  the 
second  Earl  of  Northampton,  had  fought 
bravely  for  King  Charles  the  First,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  tho  parliamentary  soldiers,  had 
fallen,  sword  in  hand,  refusing  to  give  or  take 
quarter.  The  bishop  himself,  before  he  was 
ordained,  had  borne  arms  in  the  Life  Guards ; 
and,  though  he  generally  did  his  best  to  pre- 
serve the  gravity  and  sobriety  befitting  a pre- 
late, some  flashes  of  his  military  spirit  would, 
to  the  last,  occasionally  break  forth.  He  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  religious  education  of 
the  two  princesses,  and  had  acquitted  himself 
of  that  important  duty  in  a manner  which 
had  sali-fied  all  good  Protestants,  and  had  se- 
cured to  him  considerable  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  especially  of  the  Lady 
Anne.  (1)  He  now  declared  that  ho  was  em- 
powered to  speak  the  senso  of  his  brethren, 
and  that,  in  theiropinion  and  in  his  own,  tho 
whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  realm  was  in  danger. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  spocchos  of 
that  day  was  made  by  a young  man,  whose 
eccentric  career  was  destined  to  amaze  Eu- 
rope. This  was  Charles  Mordaunl,  Viscount 
Mordaunt,  widely  renowned,  many  years 
later,  as  E irl  of  Peterborough.  Already  he 
had  given  abundant  proofs  of  his  courage,  of 
his  capacity,  and  of  that  strange  unsoundness 
of  mind  which  made  his  courage  and  capacity 
almost  useless  to  his  country.  Already  he 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a wit  and  a 
scholar,  as  a soldier  and  a sailor,  lie  had 
even  set  his  heart  on  rivalling  Bourdaloue  and 
Bossuet.  Though  an  avowed  freethinker,  he 
had  sate  up  all  night  at  sea  to  compose  ser- 
mons. and  had  w ith  great  diffl  ulty  been  pre- 
vented from  edifying  the  crew  of  a man  of-war 
with  his  pious  oratory.  (2)  He  now  addressed 
the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  first  time,  with 
characteristic  eloquence,  sprighllirtess,  and 
audacity,  lie  blamed  the  Commons  for  not 
having  taken  a bolder  line.  “ They  have  been 
afraid,"  he  said,  “ to  speak  out.  They  have 
talked  of  apprehensions  and  jealousies.  What 
have  apprehension  and  jealousy  to  do  here? 
Apprehension  and  jealousy  are  the  feelings 
with  which  we  regard  future  and  uncertain 
evils.  The  evil  which  we  are  considering  is 
neither  future  nor  uncertain.  A standing 

(t)  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.;  Gooch's  Funeral  Sermon  on 
Bishop  Compton. 

(J)  Teouge's  Diary. 


army  exists.  It  is  officered  by  Papists.  We 
have  no  foreign  enomy.  There  is  no  rebellion 
in  tho  land.  For  what,  then,  is  this  force 
maintained,  except  for  the  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing our  laws  and  establishing  that  arbitrary 
power  which  is  so  justly  abhorred  by  English- 
men ?”  (1 ) 

Jeffreys  spoke  against  the  motion  in  the 
coarse  and  savago  stylo  of  which  he  was  a 
master  ; but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  not 
quite  so  easy  to  browbeat  the  proud  and 
powerful  barons  of  England  in  their  own  hali, 
as  to  intimidate  advocates  whoso  bread  de- 
pended on  his  favour,  or  prisoners  whose 
necks  were  at  his  mercy.  A man  whoso  life 
had  been  passed  in  attacking  and  domineer- 
ing, whatever  may  be  his  talents  and  courage, 
generally  makes  a mean  figure  when  he  is 
vigorously  assailed  ; for,  being  unaccustomed 
to  stand  on  the  defensive,  he  becomes  con- 
fused ; and  the  knowledge  that  all  lliose 
whom  ho  has  insulted  are  enjoying  his  confu- 
sion confuses  him  still  more.  Jeffreys  was 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  ho  had  become  a 
great  man,  encountered  on  equal  terms  by 
adversaries  who  did  not  fear  him.  To  the 
general  delight,  ho  passed  at  once  from  the 
extreme  of  insolence  to  the  extremo  of  mean- 
ness, and  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
with  rage  and  vexation.  (2)  Nothing  indeed 
was  wanting  to  his  humiliation  ; for  tho  House 
was  crowded  by  about  a hundred  peers,  a 
larger  number  than  had  voted  even  on  the 
great  day  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  king, 
loo,  was  present.  His  brother  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  sittings  of  the 
Lords  for  amusement,  and  used  often  to  say 
that  a debate  was  as  entertaining  as  a co- 

n)  Barilton  has  given  the  heel  account  of  this  de- 
bate. 1 w ill  extract  Ida  report  of  Mordaunt's  speech. 
“ Milord  Mordaunt.  quoique  jeune,  parla  aver  elo- 
quence ct  force.  It  dit  que  la  question  n'etoil  pas  re- 
quite. cornmr  la  Chambre  dcs  Communes  le  prelen- 
doil,  it  ipierir  dcs  jalousies  ct  dCftanees.  qui-avoirnt 
lieu  dans  lea  chosrs  meertaines;  mais  que  ce  qui  sc 
passoit  ne  1'etoil  pas.  qu'il  y avoit  une  armde  sur 
pied  qui  suhsistoil,  ct  qui  i'loit  remplie  d'oUtriers 
Cuthoiiqucs,  qui  ne  pouvoil  (Sire  conserve  que  pour 
le  renversement  dcs  loix,  el  que  la  subsistanee  do 
I'armi'e,  quand  it  n’y  a aucune  guerre  ni  an  dedans 
ni  an  dehors,  dtuit  l'etablissement  du  gouvernement 
arbltraire,  pour  lequel  tea  Anglois  out  une  aversion 
si  bien  fondue.  ” 

(4)  lie  was  very  easily  moved  lo  tears.  “He  eould 
not, "says  the authorofthe Panegyric,  "refrain  from 
weeping  on  bold  affronts."  And  again  : "They  talk 
ofbis  hectoring  and  proud  carriage : wbit  could  be 
more  humble  than  for  a man  in  bis  great  post  to  cry 

and  sob  >"  In  the  answer  to  the  Panegyric  it  is  said 

that  " ids  having  no  command  of  his  tears  spoiled 
him  for  a hypocrite.  ” 
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medy.  James  came,  not  to  be  diverted,  but 
in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might  impose 
some  restraint  on  the  discussion.  Ho  was  dis- 
appointed. The  senso  of  the  House  was  so 
strongly  manifested  that,  after  a closing 
speech,  of  great  keenness,  from  Halifax,  the 
courtiers  did  not  venture  to  divide.  An  early 
day  was  fixed  for  taking  the  royal  speech  into 
consideration ; and  it  was  ordered  that  every 
peer  w ho  was  not  at  a distance  from  West- 
minster should  be  in  his  place.  (I ) 

On  the  following  morning  the  king  came 
down,  in  his  robes,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned  the 
Commons  to  the  bar ; and  the  chancellor  an- 
nounced that  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to 
the  tenth  of  February.  (2)  The  members  who 
had  voted  against  the  court  were  dismissed 
from  the  public  service.  Charles  Fox  quilted 
the  pay  office.  The  Bishop  of  London  ceased 
to  be  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  his  name 
was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  was  to  put  an 
end  to  a legal  proceeding  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of  Stamford, 
sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  England,  had  been  recently  arrested  and 
committed  Close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  Ho  was  accused  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  plot. 
A true  bill  had  been  found  against  him  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  London,  and  had 
been  removed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
only  court  before  which  a peer  of  the  realm 
can,  during  a session  of  parliament,  be  ar- 
raigned for  any  offence  higher  than  a mLsdo- 
meanour.  The  first  ofDecomber  had  been 
fixed  for  the  trial ; and  orders  had  been  given 
that  Westminster  Hall  should  be  lilted  up  with 
seals  and  hangings.  In  consequence  of  iho 
prorogation,  the  hearing  of  the  cause  was 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period ; and 
Stamford  soon  regained  his  liberty.  (3) 

Three  other  Whigs  of  great  eminence  were 
in  confinement  when  the  session  closed, 
CharlesGerard,  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hampden, 

(t)  Lord*'  Journal*,  Nov.  to.  t68J ; Barillon,  Nov. 
S3-Dcc.  3 ; Dutch  Despatch,  Nov.  20-30 : Luttrell't 
Diary,  Nov.  t9;  Burnet,  t . 063  The  doling  speech 
of  Halifax  is  mentioned  t>y  the  Nuncio  in  hi*  de- 
spatch ofNov.  16-26.  Adda,  about  a month  later, 
bear*  strong  testimony  to  Halifax’s  power*. 

“ Da  questo  uunto  ciie  ha  gran  eredtto  net  porta- 
mento e grande  eloquenia,  non  si  possuno  altcndere 
the  flere  rontradUiont,  e net  partite  Hegto  non  vi  4 
un  uomoda  eonlrapporsi."  Dee.  21-31. 

(S)  Lords'  and  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  20, 1683. 

(3)  Lords  Journals,  Nov.  tt,  17,  IB,  1665. 


grandson  of  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamere. 
Gerard  and  Hampden  were  accused  of  haring 
taken  part  in  the  Rye  House  plot ; Delamere 
of  haring  abetted  the  western  insurrection. 

ft  was  not  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  put  either  Gerard  or  Hampden  to  death. 
Grey  had  stipulated  for  their  lives  before  he 
consented  to  become  a witness  against 
them.  (1)  But  there  was  astill  stronger  reason 
for  sparing  them.  They  were  heirs  to  large 
property ; but  their  fathers  were  still  living. 
The  court  could  therefore  gel  little  in  the  way 
of  forfeiture,  and  might  get  much  in  the  way 
of  ransom.  Gerard  was  tried,  and,  from  the 
very  scanty  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  as,  seems  to  have  defended  himself  with 
great  spirit  and  force.  Ho  boasted  of  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by  his  family  in 
tho  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  and  proved 
Rumscy,  tho  witness  who  had  murdered  Rus- 
sell by  telling  ono  story  and  Cornish  by  telling 
another,  to  be  utterly  undeserving  of  credit. 
TTie  jury,  with  some  hesitation,  found  a ver- 
dict of  guilty.  After  long  imprisonment  Ge- 
rard was  suffered  to  redeem  himself.  (2) 
Hampden  had  inherited  the  political  opinions 
and  a large  share  of  the  abilities  of  his  grand- 
father, but  had  degoncrated  from  the  upright- 
ness and  the  courage  by  which  his  grandfather 
had  been  distinguished.  It  appears  that  tho 
prisoner  was,  with  cruel  cunning,  long  kept 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  in  order  that  his 
family  might  be  induced  to  pay  largely  for 
mercy.  His  spirit  sank  under  the  terrors  o 
death.  When  brought  to  the  bar  of  tho  Old 
Bailey  he  not  only  pleaded  guilty,  butdisgraced 
the  illustrious  name  which  he  bore  by  abject 
submissions  and  entreaties.  He  protested  that 
ho  had  not  been  privy  to  tho  design  of  assas- 
sination ; but  ho  owned  that  he  had  meditat- 
ed rebellion,  professed  deep  repentance  for 
his  offence,  implored  the  intercession  of  the 
judges,  and  vowed  that,  if  tho  royal  clemency 
were  extended  to  him,  his  whole  life  should 
be  passed  in  evincing  his  gratitude  for  such 
goodness.  The  Whigs  were  furious  at  his 
pusillanimity,  and  loudly  declared  him  to  be 
far  more  deserving  of  blamo  than  Grey,  who 
even  in  turning  king's  evidence,  had  pre- 
served a certain  decorum.  Hampden’s  life 
was  spared  ; but  his  family  paid  several  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  chancellor.  Somo  courtiers 
of  less  note  succeeded  in  extorting  smaller 
sums.  The  unhappy  man  had  spirit  enough 

(I)  Burnet,  i.,  6*6. 

(3)  Bramstou's  Memoirs;  Luttren's  Diary . 
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to  feel  keenly  the  degradation  to  which  ho 
had  stooped.  He  survived  the  day  of  his 
ignominy  several  years.  He  lived  to  see  his 
party  triumphant,  to  be  once  more  an  impor- 
tant member  of  it,  to  rise  high  in  the  state,  and 
to  make  his  persecutors  tremble  in  their  turn. 
But  his  prosperity  was  embittered  by  one  in- 
supportable recollection.  He  never  regained 
his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length  died  by  his 
own  hand.  (1) 

That  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the  royal 
mercy,  would  have  found  it,  is  not  very  pro- 
bable. It  iscerlain  that  every  advantage  which 
the  letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  government 
was  used  against  him  withoutscruple  or  shame. 
He  was  in  a different  situation  from  that  in 
which  Stamford  stood.  The  indictment  against 
Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  session  of  parliamom,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  prosecuted  till  the  par- 
liament should  reassemble.  All  the  peers 
would  then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges 
as  well  of  law  as  of  fact.  But  the  bill  against 
Delamere  was  not  found  till  after  the  proro- 
gation. (2)  He  was  therefore  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard. This  court,  to  which  belongs,  during  a 
recess  of  parliament , the  cognizance  of  treasons 
and  felonies  committed  by  temporal  peers,  was 
then  so  constituted  that  no  prisoner  charged 
with  a political  offence  could  expect  an  im- 
partial trial.  The  crown  named  a lord  high 
steward.  The  lord  high  steward  named,  at 
his  discretion,  certain  peers  to  sit  on  their 
accused  brother.  The  number  to  be  sum- 
moned was  indefinite.  No  challenge  was  al- 
lowed. A simple  majority,  provided  that  it 
consisted  of  twelve,  was  sufiicient  to  convict. 
The  high  steward  w as  sole  judge  of  tho  law  ; 
and  the  lords  triers  formed  merely  a jury  to 
pronounce  on  the  question  of  fact.  Jeffreys 
was  appointed  high  steward,  lie  selected 
thirty  triors ; and  the  selection  was  character- 
istic of  the  mam  and  of  the  times.  All  the 
thirty  were  in  politics  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  prisoner.  Fifteen  of  them  were  colonels 
of  regiments,  and  might  be  removed  from  their 
lucrative  commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king.  Among  tho  remaining  fifteen  were 
the  lord  treasurer,  the  principal  secretary  of 
slate,  the  steward  of  the  household,  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,  the  captain  of 
the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  the  queen's 

(!)  The  trial  In  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ; Bram- 
stons  Memoirs;  Burnet,  I.,  617 ; Lords’  Journals, 
Dee.  SO,  1689. 

(*J  Lords’  Journals,  Not.  9, 40, 16,  <663. 


chamberlain,  and  other  persons  who  were 
bound  by  strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  court. 
Nevertheless,  Delamere  had  somo  great  ad- 
vantages over  tho  humbler  culprits  who  had 
been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  the 
jurymen,  violent  partisans,  taken  for  a single 
day  by  courtly  sheriffs  from  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety and  speedily  sent  back  to  minglo  with 
that  mass,  were  under  no  restraint  of  shame, 
and.  being  little  accustomed  to  weigh  evi- 
dence, followed  without  scruple  tho  direc- 
tions of  the  bench.  But  in  the  High  Stew- 
ard’s Court  every  trier  was  a man  of  some 
experience  in  grave  affairs.  Every  trier 
filled  a considerable  space  in  the  public 
eye.  Every  trier,  beginning  from  tho  low- 
est, kid  to  rise  separately  and  to  givo  in  his 
verdict,  on  his  honour,  before  a great  con- 
course. That  verdict,  accompanied  with  his 
name,  would  go  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  would  live  in  history.  Moreovor,  though 
the  selected  nobles  were  all  Tories,  and  al- 
most all  placemen,  many  of  them  had  begun 
to  look  with  uneasiness  on  the  king’s  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  doubt  whether  the  case  of 
Delamere  might  not  soon  be  their  own. 

Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  w as  his  wont, 
insolently  and  unjustly.  He  had  indeed  an 
old  grudge  lo  stimulate  his  zeal.  He  had 
been  chief  justice  of  Chester  when  Delamere, 
then  Mr.  Booth,  represented  that  county  in 
parliament.  Booth  had  bitterly  complained 
to  the  Commons  that  the  dearest  interests  of 
his  constituents  were  intrusted  to  a drunken 
jaekpudding.  (1)  The  revengeful  judge  was 
now  not  ashamed  to  resort  lo  artifices 
which  even  in  an  advocate  would  have  been 
culpable.  He  reminded  the  lords  triers,  in 
very  signiiicant  language,  that  Delamere  had, 
in  Parliament,  objected  to  the  bill  for  attaint- 
ing Monmouth,  a fact  which  was  not,  which 
could  not  be,  in  evidence.  Bui  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  Jeffreys  to  overawe  a synod  of 
peers  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  overawing 
common  juries.  The  evidence  for  the  crown 
would  probably  have  been  thought  amply  suf- 
ficient on  the  western  circuit  or  at  the  city  ses- 
sions, but  could  not  for  a moment  impose  on 
such  men  as  Rochester,  Godolphin,  and 
Churchill ; nor  were  they,  with  all  their  faults, 
depraved  enough  to  condemn  a fellow-creature 
to  death  against  the  plainest  rules  of  justice. 
Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodenough  were  produced, 
but  could  only  repeat  what  they  had  heard 
said  by  Monmouth  and  by  Wildmau's  emissa- 

(I)  Speech  on  Uie  Corruption  ot  the  Judges  in  Lord 
Delamere's  works,  1694. 
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ries.  The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, a miscreant  named  Saxton,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  now- 
labouring  to  earn  his  pardon  by  swearing 
against  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment, was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence 
to  have  told  a series  of  falsehoods.  All  the 
triers,  from  Churchill  w ho,  as  junior  baron, 
spoke  first,  up  to  the  treasurer,  pronounced, 
on  their  honour,  that  Delamcra  was  not 
guilty.  The  gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole 
proceeding  made  a deep  impression  even  on 
the  Nuncio,  accustomed  as  ho  was  to  the  ce- 
remonies of  Rome,  ceremonies  which,  in  so- 
lemnity and  splendour,  exceed  all  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  show.  (1)  The  king,  who 
was  present,  and  was  unable  to  complain  of  a 
decision  evidently  just,  went  into  a rage  with 
Saxton,  and  vow  ed  that  the  w retch  should  first 
be  pilloried  beforo  Westminster  Hall  for  per- 
jury, and  then  sent  dow  n to  the  west  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  treason.  (2) 
The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  Delamere 
was  great.  The  reign  of  terror  was  over.  The 
innocent  began  to  breathe  freely,  and  falso 
accusers  to  tremble.  One  letter  written  on 
this  occasion  is  scarcely  to  In:  read  without 
tears.  The  widow  of  Itussell,  in  her  retire- 
ment, learned  the  good  news  with  mingled 
foelings.  “ 1 do  bless  God,”  she  wrote, 
“ that  ho  has  caused  some  stop  to  bo  put  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  in  this  poor  land.  Yet 
when  I should  rejoice  with  them  that  do  re- 
joice, I seek  a corner  to  weep  in.  I find  1 
am  capable  of  no  more  gladness ; but  every 
new  circumstance,  the  very  comparing  my 
night  of  sorrow  after  such  a day,  with  theirs 
of  joy,  does,  from  a reflection  of  one  kind  or 
another,  rack  my  uneasy  mind.  Though  I 
am  far  from  wishing  the  close  of  theirs  like 
mine,  yet  I cannot  refrain  giving  some  lime 
to  lament  mine  was  not  like  theirs.”  (3) 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The 
death  of  Stafford,  witnessed  with  signs  of  ten- 
derness and  remorse  by  the  populace  to  w hose 
rage  ho  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one 
proscription.  The  acquittal  of  Delantero 
marks  the  closo  of  another.  The  crimes 
which  had  disgraced  the  stormy  tribuneship 
of  Shaftesbury  had  been  fearfully  expiated. 
The  blood  of  innocent  Papists  had  been 
avenged  more  than  tenfold  by  the  blood 

(I)  Fu  una  funzione  plena  di  gravitA.  di  online,  r 
di  gran  jpeciositi.  Adda,  Jan.  I.V35,  <0116. 

(*)  The  trial  i*  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
Lceuwen,  Jan.  IMS,  <8-1*.  <6*6. 

(I)  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  FlUwilliam,  Jan.  Is,  <686. 


of  zealous  Protestants.  Another  great  reac- 
tion had  commenced.  Factions  were  fast 
taking  new  forms.  Old  allies  were  sepa- 
rating. Old  enemies  were  uniting.  Dis- 
content was  spreading  fast  through  all  the 
ranks  of  the  party  lately  dominant.  A hope, 
still  indeed  faint  and  indefinite,  of  victory 
and  revenge,  animated  the  party  w hich  had 
lately  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Amidst  such 
circumstances  the  eventful  and  troubled  year 
KiK.5  terminated,  and  the  year  1686  began. 

The  prorogation  had  relieved  the  king 
from  the  gentle  remonstrances  of  the  Houses ; 
but  he  had  still  to  listen  to  remonstrances, 
similar  in  effect,  though  uttered  in  a tone 
even  more  cautious  and  subdued.  Some  men 
who  had  hitherto  served  him  but  too  stre- 
nuously for  their  own  fame  and  for  the  public 
welfare  had  begun  to  feel  painful  misgivings, 
and  occasionally  ventured  to  hint  a small 
part  of  what  they  felt. 

During  many  years  the  zeal  of  the  English 
Tory  for  hereditary  monarchy  and  his  zeal  for 
the  established  religion  had  grown  up  toge- 
ther and  had  strengthened  each  other.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  two  sen- 
timents, which  seemed  inseparable  and  even 
identical,  might  one  day  be  found  to  be  not 
only  distinct  but  incompatible.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  strife  between  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Commons,  the  cause  of  the 
crown  and  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  had, 
to  all  appearanco,  been  one.  Charles  the  First 
was  regarded  by  the  Church  as  her  martyr. 
If  Charles  the  Second  had  plotted  against  her, 
he  had  plotted  in  secret.  In  public  he  had 
ever  professed  himself  her  grateful  and  devoted 
son,  had  knelt  at  her  altars,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  loose  morals,  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  great  body  other  adherents  that 
he  felt  a sincere  prefereme  for  her.  What- 
ever conflicts,  therefore,  the  honest  Cavalier 
might  have  had  to  maintain  against  Whigs 
and  Roundheads,  he  had  at  least  been  hi- 
therto undisturbed  by  conflict  in  his  own 
mind.  He  had  semi  the  path  of  duly  plain 
before  him.  Through  good  and  evil  he  was 
to  be  true  to  Church  and  King.  But,  if  thoso 
two  august  and  venerable  powers,  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected 
that  thoso  who  were  true  to  ono  could  not  be 
false  to  the  other,  should  be  divided  by  a 
deadly  enmity,  what  course  was  the  orthodox 
royalist  to  take?  What  situation  could  bo 
more  trying  than  that  in  which  he  would  be 
placed,  distracted  between  two  duties  equally 
sacred,  between  two  affections  equally  ardent? 
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How  was  he  to  give  to  Caesar  all  that  was  Ca>- 
sar’s,  and  yet  to  withhold  from  God  no  part  of 
what  was  God's?  None  who  felt  thus  could 
have  watched,  without  deep  concern  and 
gloomy  forebodings,  the  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament  on  the  subject  of  the 
test.  If  James  could  even  now  be  induced 
to  reconsider  his  course,  to  let  the  Houses 
roasscmble,  and  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
all  might  yet  be  well. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  king’s 
two  kinsmen,  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ro- 
chester. The  power  and  favour  of  these  no- 
blemen seemed  to  be  great  indeed.  The 
younger  brother  was  lord  treasurer  and  prime 
minister;  and  the  elder,  after  holding  the 
privy  seal  during  somo  months,  had  been  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  ve- 
nerable Ormond  took  the  same  side.  Mid- 
dleton and  Preston  who,  as  managers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  recently  learned  by 
proof  how  dear  the  established  religion  was  to 
the  loyal  gentry  of  England,  were  also  for 
moderate  counsels. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  year 
these  statesmen  and  the  great  party  which 
they  represented  had  to  suffer  a cruel  mortifi- 
cation. That  the  late  king  had  been  at  heart 
a Roman  Catholic  had  been,  during  some 
months,  suspected  and  whispered,  but  not 
formally  announced.  The  disclosure,  indeed, 
could  not  be  made  without  great  scandal. 
Charles  had,  times  without  number,  declared 
himself  a Protestant,  and  had  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  receiving  the  Eucharist  from  the  bi- 
shops of  the  Established  Church.  Those  Pro- 
testants who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  difficul- 
ties, and  » ho  still  cherished  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  him,  must  be  filled  with  shame 
and  indignation  by  learning  that  his  whole 
life  had  been  a lie,  that,  whilo  he  professed  to 
belong  to  their  communion,  he  had  really 
regarded  them  as  heretics,  and  that  the  de- 
magogues who  had  represented  him  as  a con- 
cealed Papist  had  been  the  only  people  who 
had  formed  a correct  judgment  of  his  charac- 
ter. E>cn  Lew  is  understood  enough  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  England  to  be  aware 
that  the  divulging  of  the  truth  might  do 
harm,  and  had.  of  his  own  accord,  promised 
to  keep  the  conversion  of  Charles  strictly 
secret.  (1)  James,  while  his  power  was  still 
new,  had  thought  that  on  this  point  it  was 
advisable  to  be  cautious,  and  had  not  ven- 
tured to  inlor  his  brother  with  the  rites  of 

(I)  Lew  is  to  Barillon,  Feb.  10-20,  168 ’-6. 


the  Church  of  Rome.  For  a time,  therefore, 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he 
wished.  The  Papists  claimed  the  deceased 
prince  as  their  proselyte.  The  Whigs  exe- 
crated him  as  a hypocrite  and  a renegade. 
The  Tories  regarded  the  report  of  his  apos- 
tasy as  a calumny  which  Papists  and  Whigs 
had,  for  very  different  reasons,  a common 
interest  in  circulating.  James  now  took  a 
step  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  whole 
Anglican  party.  Two  papers,  in  which  wero 
set  forth  very  concisely  the  arguments  ordi- 
narily used  by  Roman  Catholics  in  contro- 
versy with  Protestants,  had  been  found  in 
Charles’s  strong  box,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
his  handwriting.  These  papers  James  showed 
triumphantly  to  several  Protestants,  and  de- 
clared that,  to  his  knowledge,  his  brother  had 
lived  and  died  a Roman  Catholic.  (1)  One  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were 
exhibited  was  Archbishop  Sancroft.  He  read 
them  with  much  emotion,  and  remained  si- 
lent. Such  silence  was  only  the  natural 
effect  of  a struggle  between  respect  and  vexa- 
tion. But  James  supposed  that  the  primate 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
reason,  and  eagerly  challenged  bis  grace  to 
produce,  with  the  help  of  the  whole  episcopal 
bench,  a satisfactory  reply.  “ Let  me  have 
a solid  answer,  and  in  a gentlemanlike  stylo ; 
and  it  may  have  the  effect  which  you  so 
much  desire  of  bringing  me  over  to  your 
church.”  The  archbishop  mildly  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  such  an  answer  might,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  written,  but  declined  tho 
controversy  on  the  plea  of  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  master.  This  plea 
tho  king  considered  as  tho  subterfuge  of  a 
vanquished  disputant.  (2)  Had  he  been  well 
acquainted  with  tho  polemical  literature  of 
the  preceding  century  and  a half,  he  would 
havo  known  that  the  documents  to  which  he 
attached  so  much  value  might  have  been 
composed  by  any  lad  of  fifteen  in  tho  college 
of  Douay,  and  contained  nothing  which  had 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Protestant  divines, 
been  ten  thousand  times  refuted.  In  his 
ignorant  exultation  he  ordered  these  tracts  to 
be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp  of  typogra- 
phy, and  appended  to  them  a declaration  at- 
tested by  his  sign  manual,  and  certifying  that 
the  originals  wero  in  his  brother’s  own  hand. 
James  himself  distributed  the  wholo  edition 
among  his  couriers  and  among  tho  people 

(I)  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Oft.  2,  (683. 

(i)  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  U., »,  Orig. 
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of  humbler  rank  w ho  crowded  round  his 
coach.  He  gave  one  copy  lo  a young  woman 
of  mean  condition  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  and  assured 
her  that  sho  would  be  greatly  edified  and 
comforted  by  tho  perusal.  In  requital  of  his 
kindness  she  delivered  to  hi  r,  a few  days 
later,  an  epistle  adjuring  him  to  dime  out  of 
tho  mystical  Babylon,  and  to  dash  from  his 
Ups  tho  cup  of  fornications.  (I) 

These  things  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tory 
churchmen.  Nor  were  the  most  respectable 
Homan  Catholic  noblemen  much  better  pleas- 
ed. They  might  indeed  have  been  excused 
if  passion  had,  at  this  conjuncture,  made 
them  deaf  to  (he  voice  of  prudence  and  jus- 
tico : for  they  had  suffered  much.  Protest- 
ant joalousy  had  degraded  them  from  the 
rank  to  whiclt  they  were  (torn,  had  closed 
tho  doors  of  the  parliament  house  on  the 
heirs  of  barons  who  had  signed  the  charter, 
had  pronounced  the  command  of  a company 
of  foot  too  high  a trust  for  the  descendants  of 
the  generals  who  had  conquered  at  Flodden 
and  Saint  Quentin.  There  was  scarcely  one 
eminent  peer  attached  to  the  old  faith  whose 
honour,  whoso  estate,  whoso  life  had  not  been 
in  jeopardy,  who  had  not  passed  months  in 
tho  Tower,  who  had  not  often  anticipated  for 
himself  the  fate  of  Stafford.  Men  who  had 
been  so  long  and  cruelly  oppressed  might 
have  been  pardoned  if  they  had  eagerly 
seized  tho  first  opportunity  of  obtaining  at 
once  greatness  and  revenge.  Hut  neither 
fanaticism  nor  ambition,  neither  resentment 
for  past  wrongs  nor  the  intoxication  produced 
by  sudden  good  fortune,  could  prevent  the 
most  eminent  Roman  Catholics  from  perceiv- 
ing that  the  prosperity  which  they  at  length 
enjoyed  was  only  temporary,  and,  unless 
wisely  used,  might  be  fatal  to  them.  They 
had  beon  taught  by  cruel  experience,  that 
the  antipathy  of  tho  nation  to  their  religion 
was  not  a fancy  which  would  yield  to  the 
mandate  of  a prince,  but  a profound  senti- 
ment, the  growth  of  five  generations,  diffus- 
ed through  all  ranks  and  parties,  and  inter- 
twined not  less  closely  with  the  principles  of 
the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the  Whig. 
It  was  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  king,  by 
tho  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It 
might  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  by  discreet 

CO  Lecuwen,  Jan.  t-tl  anil  IS-M,  tea*.  Her  letter, 
tliongh  very  long  anil  very  absurd,  was  thought 
w orth  sending  to  the  States  General  as  a sign  of  the 
times. 


management,  to  obtain  from  the  parliament 
a repeal  of  the  acts  which  imposed  civil  disa- 
bilities on  those  who  professed  his  religion. 
Rut,  if  he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  England  by  rude  means,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  violent  compression  of  so 
powerful  and  elastic  a spring  would  bo  fol- 
lowed by  as  violent  a recoil.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic peers,  by  prematurely  attempting  to 
force  their  way  into  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Uouse  of  Lords,  might  lose  their  man- 
sions and  their  ample  estates,  and  might 
end  their  lives  as  traitors  on  Tower  Hill,  or 
as  beggars  at  the  porches  of  Italian  con- 
vents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Powis.  who  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy, and  who,  according  to  Oates,  was  to 
have  been  prime  minister  if  the  Popish  plot 
had  succeeded.  John  Lord  Bellasyse  took 
the  same  view  of  tho  slate  of  affairs.  In  his 
youth  he  had  fought  gallantly  for  Charles  tho 
First,  had  been  rewarded  after  the  Restora- 
tion with  high  honours  and  commands,  and 
had  quitted  them  when  the  Test  Act  was  pass- 
ed. With  these  distinguished  leaders  all  tho 
noblest  and  most  opulent  members  of  their 
church  concurred,  except  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking  into  se- 
cond childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a small  knot  of 
Roman  Catholics  whose  hearts  had  been  ul- 
cerated by  old  injuries,  whose  heads  had 
been  turned  by  recent  elevation,  who  were 
impatient  to  climb  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state,  and  who,  having  little  to  lose,  were 
not  troubled  by  thoughts  of  the  day  of  rec- 
koning. One  of  those  was  Roger  Palmer, 
Earl  of  Castlemaine,  in  Ireland,  and  husband 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  His  title  had 
notoriously  been  purchased  by  his  wife’s  dis- 
honour and  his  own.  His  fortune  was  small. 
His  temper,  naturally  ungentle,  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  domestic  vexations,  by 
tho  public  reproaches,  and  by  what  ha  had 
undergone  in  tho  days  of  tho  Popish  plot. 
He  had  been  long  a prisoner,  and  had  at 
length  been  tried  for  his  life.  Happily  for 
him,  ho  was  not  put  to  the  bar  till  the  first 
burst  of  popular  rage  had  spent  itself,  and  till 
the  credit  of  the  faLse  witnesses  had  been 
blown  upon.  He  had  therefore  escaped, 
though  very  narrowly.(l)  With  Castlemaine 
was  allied  ono  of  the  most  favoured  of  his 

(t)  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials, 
and  hia  curious  manifesto,  printed  In  test. 
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wife’s  hundred  lovers,  Henry  Jermyn,  whom 
James  had  lately  created  a peer  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Dover.  Jermyn  had  been  distinguished 
more  than  twenty  years  before  by  his  vagrant 
amours  and  his  desperate  duels.  He  was 
now  ruined  by  play,  and  was  eager  to  re- 
trieve his  fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucra- 
tive posts  from  which  the  laws  excluded 
him.(l)  To  the  same  party  belonged  an  in- 
triguing pushing  Irishman  named  While, 
who  had  been  much  abroad,  w ho  had  served 
the  House  of  Austria  as  something  between 
an  envoy  and  a spy,  and  who  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  services  by  the  title  of  Mar- 
quess of  Albeville.(2| 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  this  reckless  fac- 
tion was  strengthened  by  an  important  re- 
inforcement. Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyr- 
conncl,  the  fiercest  and  most  uncompromis- 
ing of  all  those  who  bated  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  England,  arrived  at  court  from 
Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old  Norman 
family  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Lein- 
ster, which  had  there  sunk  into  degeneracy, 
which  had  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Celts, 
which  had,  like  the  Cells,  adhered  to  the  old 
religion,  and  which  had  taken  part  with  the 
Celts  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  one  of  the  most  noted  sharpers 
and  bullies  of  London,  lie  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Charles  and  James  when  they  were 
exiles  in  Flanders,  as  a man  fit  and  ready  for 
the  infamous  service  of  assassinating  the  Pro- 
tector. Soon  after  tho  Restoration,  Talbot  at- 
tempted to  obtain  tho  favour  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily by  a service  more  infamous  still.  A 
plea  was  wanted  which  might  justify  the 
Duke  of  York  in  breaking  that  promise  of 
marriage  by  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Anne  Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female  affection. 
Such  a plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some  of 
his  dissolute  companions,  undertook  to  fur- 
nish. He  affirmed  that  he  had  triumphed 
over  the  young  lady’s  virtue,  blade  up  a long 
romance  about  tho  interviews  with  which  she 
had  indulged  him,  and  related  how,  in 
one  of  his  secret  visits  to  her,  ho  had  unlucki- 
ly overturned  the  chancellor’s  inkstand  upon 
a pile  of  papers,  and  how  cleverly  she  had 
averted  a discovery  by  laying  the  blame  of 
the  accident  on  her  monkey.  These  stories, 
which,  if  they  had  been  true,  would  never 
have  passed  the  lips  of  any  but  the  basest 

(I)  Himoires  de  Grammont;  Pepys'a  Diary,  Aug- 
t9,  1662 ; Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  t-tl,  I6S6. 

(S)  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  t-lt,  1666. 


of  mankind,  were  pure  inventions.  Talbot 
wa3  soon  forced  to  own  that  they  wero  so  ; 
and  he  owned  it  without  a blush.  The  in- 
jured lady  became  Duchess  of  York.  Had  her 
husband  been  a man  really  upright  and  ho- 
nourable, he  would  have  driven  from  his  pre- 
sence with  indignation  and  contempt  tho 
wretches  w ho  had  slandered  her.  But  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  James's  character  was  that 
no  act,  however  w icked  and  sbamyful,  which 
had  been  prompted  by  a desire  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour, ever  seemed  to  him  deserving  of  dis- 
approbation. Talbot  continued  to  frequent 
the  court,  appeared  daily  with  brazen  front 
before  the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted, 
and  was  installed  into  the  lucrative  post  of 
chief  pander  to  her  husband.  In  no  long 
time  Whitehall  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  news  that  Dick  Talbot,  as  he  was  com- 
monly called,  had  laid  a plan  to  murder  the 
Duko  of  Ormond.  The  bravo  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  ; but  in  a few  days  he  was  again 
swaggering  about  the  galleries,  and  carrying 
billets  backw  ard  and  forward  between  his  pa- 
tron and  the  ugliest  maids  of  honour.  It  was 
in  vain  that  old  and  discreet  counsellors  im- 
plored tho  royal  brothers  not  to  countenance 
this  bad  man,  who  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  except  his  line  person  and  his 
taste  in  dress.  Talbot  was  not  only  welcome 
at  the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the  dicebox 
was  going  round,  but  was  heard  w ith  atten-  ' 
tion  on  matters  of  business.  He  affected  the 
character  of  an  Irish  patriot,  and  pleaded 
with  great  audacity,  and  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess, the  cause  of  his  countrymen  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated.  He  took  care, 
however,  to  be  well  paid  for  his  services,  and 
succeeded  in  acquiring,  partly  by  the  sale  of 
bis  influence,  partly  by  gambling,  and  partly 
by  pimping,  an  estate  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  For,  under  an  outward  show 
of  levity,  profusion,  improvidence,  and  ec- 
centric impudence,  he  was  in  truth  one  of 
the  most  mercenary  and  crafty  of  mankind. 
He  was  now  no  longer  young ; but  advancing 
age  had  made  no  essential  change  in  bis  cha- 
racter and  manners.  He  still,  whenever  ho 
opened  his  mouth,  ranted,  cursed,  and  sworo 
with  such  frantic  violenco  that  superficial  ob- 
servers set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of  liber- 
tines. The  multitude  was  unable  to  conceive 
that  a man  who,  even  when  sober,  was  more 
furious  and  boastful  than  others  when  they 
were  drunk,  and  who  seemed  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keeping  any 
secret,  could  really  be  a cold-hearted,  far- 
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sighted,  scheming  sycophant.  Yet  such  a 
man  was  Talbot.  In  truth  his  hypocrisy  was 
of  a far  higher  and  rarer  sort  than  the  hypo- 
crisy which  had  flourished  in  Barobone's  par- 
liament. For  the  consummate  hypocrite  is 
not  he  who  conceals  vice  behind  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue,  but  he  who  makes  the 
vice  which  he  has  no  objection  to  show  a 
stalking-horse  to  cover  darker  and  more  pro- 
fitable vice  which  it  is  for  his  interest  to 
hide. 

Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of 
Tyrconnel,  bad  commanded  the  troops  in 
Ireland  during  the  nine  months  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  viceroyalty  of  Clarendon. 
When  the  new  lord  lieutenant  was  about  to 
leave  London  for  Dublin,  the  general  was 
summoned  from  Dublin  to  London.  Dick 
Talbot  had  long  been  well  known  on  the  road 
which  he  now  had  to  travel.  Between  Chester 
and  the  capital  there  was  not  an  inn  where 
he  had  not  been  in  a brawl.  Wherever  he 
came  he  pressed  horses  in  defiance  of  law, 
swore  at  the  cooks  and  postilions,  and  al- 
most raised  mobs  by  his  insolent  rodomon- 
tades. The  Reformation,  he  told  the  people, 
had  ruined  everything.  But  fine  limes  were 
coming.  The  Catholics  would  soon  be  up- 
permost. The  heretics  should  pay  for  all. 
Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a 
demoniac,  he  came  to  the  court.  (I)  As  soon 
as  he  was  there,  he  allied  himself  closely 
with  Castlemaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville.  These 
men  c.Ued  with  one  voice  for  war  on  the 
constitution  of  the  church  and  the  state. 
They  told  their  master  that  he  owed  it  to  his 
religion  and  to  tho  dignity  of  his  crown  to 
stand  firm  against  the  outcry  of  heretical  de- 
magogues, and  to  let  the  parliament  see  from 
the  first  that  he  would  be  master  in  spite  of 
opposition,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  opposi- 
tion would  be  to  make  him  a hard  master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which  tho 
court  was  divided  had  zealous  foreign  allies. 
The  ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  Empire,  and 
of  the  States  General  were  now  as  anxious  to 
support  Rochester  as  they  had  formerly  been 
to  support  Halifax.  All  tho  influence  of  Ua- 
rillon  was  employed  on  the  other  side ; and 
Barillon  was  assisted  by  another  French 
agent,  inferior  to  him  in  station,  but  far  su- 

(t)  Mf-moin’fi  de  Grammont ; Life  of  Edward,  Earl 
of  Clarendon;  Correspondence  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  poi'fm,  particularly  ttie  letter  dated  Dec. 
an,  teas;  Sheridan  MS.  among  Hie  Stuart  Papers; 
Ellis  Correspondence,  Jan.  IS,  ton*. 


perior  in  abilities,  Bonrcpaux.  Barillon  was 
not  without  parts,  and  possessed  in  largo  mea- 
sure the  graces  and  accomplishments  which 
then  distinguished  the  French  gentry.  But 
his  abilities  were  scarcely  equal  to  what  his 
great  place  required.  He  had  become  slug- 
gish and  self-indulgent,  liked  the  pleasures 
of  society  and  of  the  tablo  better  than  busi- 
ness, and  on  great  emergences  generally 
wailed  for  admonitions  and  even  for  repri- 
mands from  Versailles  before  he  showed  much 
activity.  (I)  Bonrepaux  had  raised  himself 
from  obscurity  by  tho  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry which  he  had  exhibilcd  as  a clerk  in 
the  department  of  the  marine,  and  was 
esteemed  an  adept  in  the  mystery  of  mercan- 
tile politics.  At  tho  close  of  the  year  1685  he 
was  sent  to  London,  charged  with  several 
special  commissions  of  high  importance.  He 
was  to  lay  the  ground  for  a treaty  of  com- 
merce ; he  was  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
state  of  the  English  fleets  and  dockyards ; and 
he  was  to  make  some  overtures  to  the  Hugue- 
not refugees  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
so  effectually  tamed  by  penury  and  exile, 
that  they  would  thankfully  accept  almost  any 
terms  of  reconeilialion.  The  new  onvoy’s 
origin  was  plebeian  ; his  stature  was  dwarf- 
ish, his  countenance  was  ludicrously  ugly, 
and  his  accent  was  that  of  his  native  Gascony: 
but  his  strong  sense,  his  keen  penelralion, 
and  his  lively  wit  eminently  qualified  him  for 
his  post.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of 
birth  and  figure  he  was  soon  known  as  a most 
pleasing  companion  and  as  a most  skilful  di- 
plomatist. He  contrived,  while  flirting  with 
the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  discussing  literary 
questions  with  Waller  and  Saint  Evremond, 
and  corresponding  with  La  Fontaine,  to  ac- 
quire a considerable  knowledge  of  English 
politics.  His  skill  in  maritime  affairs  recom- 
mended him  to  James,  who  had,  during  many 
years,  paid  close  attention  lo  the  business  of 
the  admiralty,  and  understood  that  business 
as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  understanding 
anything.  They  conversed  every  day  long 
and  freely  about  the  state  of  the  shipping  and 
the  dockyards.  The  result  of  this  intimacy 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived  a 
great  contempt  for  the  king’s  abilities  and 
character.  The  world,  he  said,  had  much 

(I)  Sec  his  later  correspondence,  passim.  St.Evre- 
ariond,  passim ; Madame  de  Set limit's  Letters  in  the 
beginniiiK  ot  1689.  See  also  tlie  instructions  to  Tal- 
lard  alter  the  peace  of  Ryiwick,  tu  the  French  Ar- 
chive*. 
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overrated  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  had 
less  capacity  than  Charles,  and  not  more 
virtues.  (I) 

The  two  envoys  of  Lewis,  though  pursuing 
one  object,  very  judiciously  took  different 
paths.  They  made  a partition  of  the  court. 
Bonrepaux  lived  chiefly  with  Rochester  and 
Rochester’s  adherents.  Barilton's  connections 
were  chiefly  with  the  opposite  faction.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  sometimes  saw 
the  same  event  in  different  points  of  view. 
The  best  account  now  extant  of  the  contest 
which  at  this  time  agitated  Whitehall  is  to  be 
found  in  their  despatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  Court  of 
James  had  the  support  of  foreign  princes,  so 
each  had  also  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  which  the  king  paid  great  de- 
ference. The  supreme  pontiff  was  for  legal 
and  moderate  courses ; and  his  sentiments 
were  expressed  by  the  nuncio  and  by  the  vicar 
apostolic.  (2)  On  the  other  side  was  a body 
of  which  the  weight  balanced  even  the  weight 
of  the  papacy,  (ho  mighty  order  of  Jesus. 

That  at  this  conjuncture  these  two  groat 
spiritual  powers,  once,  as  it  seemed,  inse- 
parably allied,  should  have  been  opposed  to 
each  other,  is  a most  important  and  retnark- 
ablo  circumstance.  During  a period  of  little 
loss  than  a thousand  years  the  regular  orders 
had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  holy  see. 
By  that  see  they  had  been  protected  from 
episcopal  interference;  and  the  protection 
which  they  had  received  had  been  amply  re- 
paid. But  for  their  exertions  it  is  probable 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  havo  been 
merely  the  honorary  president  of  a vast  aris- 
tocracy of  prelates,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the 
Benedictines  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  was 
enabled  to  contend  at  once  against  (he  Fran- 
conian Caesars  and  against  the  secular  clergy. 
It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans that  Innocent  the  Third  crushed  the 
Albigensian  sectaries.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangers 
more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  threat- 
ened it,  was  saved  by  a new  religious  order, 

(<}St.  Simon  Memuims  1697. 1719 ; St.  Evremond; 
La  Fontaine;  Bonrepaux  toScignelay,  Jan.  SS-Fcb. 
7,  Peb.  »-is,  16*6. 

(*J  Adda,  Nov.  16-S6,  Dec.  7-17  and  Dec.  91-Si,  I6S5. 
In  these  despatches  Adda  give*  strong  reasons  for 
compromising  matter*  by  abolishing  the  penal  lava 
and  leaving  the  test.  He  calls  the  quarrel  with  the 
parliament  a “gran  disgraxia."  He  repeatedly  hints 
that  the  Ling  might,  by  a constitutional  policy,  have 
obtained  much  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  relieve  them  illegally  is  likely  to  bring 
great  calamities  on  Ibem. 


which  was  animated  by  intense  enthusiasm 
and  organized  with  exquisite  skill.  When 
the  Jesuits  came  to  tho  rescue  of  the  papacy, 
they  found  it  in  extreme  peril ; but  from  that 
moment  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Protes- 
tantism. which  had,  during  a whole  genera- 
tion, carried  all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its 
progress,  and  rapidly  beaten  back  from  the 
foot  of  (he  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Before  (lie  order  had  existed  a hundred  years, 
it  had  filled  the  whole  world  w ith  memorials 
of  great  things  done  and  suffen  d for  the  faith. 
No  religious  community  could  produce  a list 
of  men  so  variously  distinguished ; none  had 
extended  its  operations  over  so  vast  a space; 
yet  in  none  had  there  ever  been  such  perfect 
unity  of  feeling  and  action.  There  was  no 
region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or 
of  active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be 
found.  They  guided  the  counsels  of  kings. 
They  deciphered  Latin  inscriptions.  They 
observod  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites. 
They  published  whole  libraries,  controversy, 
casuistry,  history,  treatises  on  optics,  Alcaic 
odes,  editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  cate- 
chisms, and  lampoons.  The  liberal  education 
of  youth  passed  almost  entirely  into  their 
hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with 
conspicuous  ability.  They  appear  to  have 
discovered  the  precise  point  to  which  intellec- 
tual colturo  can  be  earned  without  risk  of  in- 
tellectual emancipation.  Enmity  itself  was 
compelled  to  own  that,  in  the  art  of  manag- 
ing and  forming  the  tender  inind,  they  had 
no  equals.  Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and 
successfully  cultivated  the  eloquence  of  tho 
pulpit.  With  still  greater  assiduity  and  still 
greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  confessional.  Throughout 
Catholic  Europe  the  secrets  of  every  govern- 
ment and  of  almost  every  family  of  nolo  were 
in  their  keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Pro- 
testant country  to  another  under  innume- 
rable disguises,  as  gay  Cavaliers,  as  simple 
rustics,  as  Puritan  preachers.  They  wander- 
ed to  countries  which  neither  mercantile  avi- 
dity nor  liberal  curiosity  had  ever  impelled 
any  stranger  to  explore.  They  were  to  he 
found  in  the  garb  of  Mandarins,  superintend- 
ing the  observatory  at  Pekin.  They  were  to 
be  found,  spado  in  hand,  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  agriculture  to  the  savages  of  Para- 
guay. Yet,  whatever  might  bo  their  resi- 
dence, whatever  might  be  their  employment, 
their  spirit  was  the  same,  entire  devotion  to 
the  common  cause,  implicit  obedience  to  the 
central  authority.  None  of  thorn  had  chosen 
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his  dwolling-plaee  or  his  avocation  for  him- 
self. Whether  the  Jesuit  should  live  under 
the  Arctic  circle  or  under  the  equator,  whe- 
ther he  should  pass  his  life  iu  arranging 
gems  and  collating  manuscripts  at  the  Vatican, 
or  in  persuading  naked  barbarians  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  not  to  eat  each  other, 
were  matters  which  he  left  with  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  decision  of  others.  If  he  was 
wanted  at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  Atlantic  in  the 
next  fleet.  If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad  he 
was  toiling  through  the  desert  with  the  next 
caravan.  If  his  ministry  was  needed  in 
some  country  where  his  life  was  more  insecure 
than  that  of  a wolf,  where  it  was  a crime  to 
harbour  him,  where  the  heads  and  quarters 
of  his  brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places, 
showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  went 
without  remonstrance  or  hesitation  to  his 
doom.  Nor  is  this  heroic  spirit  yet  extinct. 
When,  in  our  own  time,  a new  and  terrible 
pestilence  passed  round  the  globe,  when,  in 
some  great  cities,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the 
ties  which  hold  society  together,  when  the  se- 
cular clergy  had  deserted  their  flocks,  when 
medical  succour  was  not  to  be  purchased  by 
gold,  when  the  strongest  natural  affections 
had  yielded  to  the  love  of  life,  even  then  the 
Jesuit  was  found  by  the  pallet  which  bishop 
and  curate,  physician  and  nurse,  father  and 
mother,  had  deserted,  bending  over  infected 
lips  to  catch  the  faint  accents  of  confession, 
and  holding  up  to  the  last,  before  the  expiring 
penitent,  the  image  of  the  expiring  Redeemer. 

But  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinte- 
restedness, and  self-devotion  which  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  society,  great  vices  were 
mingled.  It  was  alleged,  and  not  without 
foundation,  that  the  ardent  public  spirit 
w hich  made  the  Jesuit  regardless  of  his  ease, 
his  liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also 
" regardless  of  truth  and  of  mercy ; that  no 
means  which  could  promote  the  interest  of 
his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful,  and  that 
by  the  interest  of  his  religion  he  too  often 
meant  the  interest  of  his  society.  It  was  al- 
leged that,  in  the  most  atrocious  plots  re- 
corded in  history,  his  agency  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced ; that,  constant  only  in  attach- 
ment to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  was  in  some  countries  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  freedom,  and  in  others  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  order.  The  mighty  vic- 
tories which  he  boasted  that  he  had  achieved 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church  were,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  illustrious  members  of  that 
Church,  rather  apparent  than  real.  He  bad 


indeed  laboured  with  a wonderful  show  of 
success  to  reduce  the  world  under  her  laws ; 
but  ho  had  done  so  by  relaxing  her  laws  to 
suit  the  temper  of  tho  world.  Instead  of  toil- 
ing to  elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble 
standard  llxed  by  divine  precept  and  example, 
ho  had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was  be- 
neath the  average  level  of  human  nature.  He 
gloried  in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had 
been  baptised  in  tho  remote  regions  of  tho 
East ; but  it  was  reported  that  from  some  of 
those  converts  the  facts  on  which  the  whole 
theology  of  the  Gospel  depends  had  been  cun- 
ningly concealed,  and  that  others  were  per- 
mitted to  avoid  persecution  by  bowing  down 
before  the  images  of  false  gods,  while  inter- 
nally repealing  Paters  and  Aves.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  heathen  countries  that  such  arts  wero 
said  to  he  practised.  It  was  not  strange  that 
people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  high- 
est ranks,  crowded  to  the  confessionals  in  the 
Jesuit  temples ; for  from  those  confessionals 
none  went  discontented  away.  There  the 
priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  He  showed 
just  so  much  rigour  as  might  not  drive  those 
who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to  tho  Do- 
minican or  the  Franciscan  church.  If  ho  had 
to  deal  with  a mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke  in 
the  saintly  tones  of  the  primitive  fathers;  but 
with  that  very  large  part  of  mankind  who 
have  religion  enough  to  make  them  uneasy 
when  they  do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough 
to  keep  thorn  from  doing  w rong,  he  followed 
a very  different  system.  Since  he  could  not 
reclaim  them  from  guilt  it  was  his  business 
to  save  them  from  remorse.  He  had  at  his 
command  an  immense  dispensary  of  ano- 
dynes for  wounded  consciences.  In  tho  books 
of  casuistry  which  had  been  written  by  his 
brethren  and  printed  with  the  approbation  of 
his  superiors  were  to  be  found  doctrines  con- 
solatory to  transgressors  of  every  class.  There 
the  bankrupt  was  taught  how  ho  might,  with- 
out sin,  secrete  his  goods  from  his  creditors. 
Tho  servant  was  taught  how  ho  might,  with- 
out sin,  run  off  with  his  master’s  plate.  The 
pander  was  assured  that  a Christian  man 
might  innocently  earn  his  living  by  carrying 
letters  and  messages  between  married  women 
and  their  gallants.  The  high-spirited  and 
punctilious  gentlemen  of  France  were  grati- 
fied by  a decision  in  favour  of  duelling.  Tho 
Italians,  accustomed  to  darker  and  baser 
modes  of  vengeance,  were  glad  to  learn  that 
they  might,  without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their 
enemies  from  behind  hedges.  To  deceit  was 
given  a licence  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
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value  of  human  contracts  and  of  human  testi- 
mony. In  truth,  if  society  continued  to  hold 
together,  if  life  and  property  enjoyed  any  se- 
curity, it  was  bccauso  common  sense  and 
common  humanity  restrained  men  from  doing 
what  the  society  of  Jesus  assured  them  that 
they  might  with  a safe  conscience  do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  intermixed 
in  the  character  of  these  celebrated  brethren  ; 
and  tho  intermixture  was  the  secret  of  their 
gigantic  power.  That  power  could  never  havo 
belonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  could  never 
havo  belonged  to  rigid  moralists.  It  was  to 
he  attainod  only  by  mon  sincerely  enthusiastic 
in  the  pursuit  of  a great  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  unscrupulous  as  to  tho  choico  of  means. 

From  the  first  the  Jesuits  had  been  bound 
by  a peculiar  allcgianco  to  the  popo.  Their 
mission  had  been  not  less  to  quell  all  mutiny 
within  the  church  than  to  repel  the  hostility 
of  her  avowed  enemies.  Their  doctrine  was 
in  tho  highest  degree  what  has  been  called 
on  our  side  of  tho  Alps  Ultramontane,  and 
differed  almost  as  much  from  the  doctrine  of 
Bossuet  as  from  that  of  Luther.  They  con- 
demned tho  Gallican  liberties,  llu?  claim  of 
oecumenical  councils  to  control  tho'holy  see, 
and  the  claim  of  bishops  to  an  independent 
commission  from  heaven.  Lainez,  in  tho 
name  of  the  whole  fraternity,  proclaimed  at 
Trent,  amidst  the  applause  of  tho  creatures  of 
Pius  tho  Fourth  and  the  murmurs  of  French 
and  Spanish  prelates,  that  the  government  of 
the  faithful  had  been  committed  by  Christ  to 
tho  popo  alone,  that  in  the  popo  alone  all  sa- 
cerdotal authority  was  concentrated,  and  that 
through  the  pope  alone  priests  and  bishops 
derived  whatever  divine  authority  they  pos- 
sessed. (1)  During  many  years  the  union  be- 
tween the  supreme  pontiffs  and  tho  order  had 
continued  unbroken.  Had  that  union  been 
still  unbroken  when  James  the  Second  as- 
cended the  English  throne,  had  tho  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  as  well  as  tho  influence  of  the 
pope  been  exerted  in  favour  of  a moderate  and 
constitutional  policy,  it  Is  probable  that  the 
great  revolution  which  in  a short  time 
changed  the  whole  state  of  European  affairs 
would  never  havo  taken  place.  But.  even 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  society,  proud  of  its  services  and  confident 
in  its  strength,  had  become  impatient  of  the 
yoke.  A generation  of  Jesuits  sprang  up  who 
looked  for  protection  and  guidance  rather  to 
the  court  of  France  than  to  the  court  of  Rome ; 

(4)  Fra  Paolo,  lib.  vii.;  Pallavicino,  lib.  xvlii., 
cap. is. 


and  this  disposition  was  not  a little  strength- 
ened when  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was  raised 
to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in 
a war  to  the  death  against  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  at  first  disdained,  but  whom  they 
had  at  longlh  been  forced  to  regard  with  re- 
spect and  fear.  Just  when  their  prosperity 
was  at  tho  height,  they  were  braved  by  a 
handful  of  opponents,  who  had  indeed  no  in- 
fluence with  the  rulers  of  this  world,  but 
who  were  strong  in  religious  faith  and  intel- 
lectual energy.  Then  followed  a long,  a 
strango,  a glorious  conflict  of  genius  against 
power.  The  Jesuit  called  cAinels,  tribunals, 
universities  to  his  aid ; and  they  responded 
to  the  call.  Port  Royal  appealed  not  in  vain 
to  tho  hearts  and  to  tho  undersiandings  of 
millions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom  found 
themselves,  on  a sudden,  in  the  position  of 
culprits.  They  were  arraigned  of  the  charge 
of  having  systematically  debased  the  standard 
of  evangelical  morality  for  tho  purpose  of 
increasing  their  own  influence  ; and  the 
charge  was  enforced  in  a manner  which  at 
once  arrested  tho  attention  of  all  Europe ; for 
tho  chief  accuser  was  Blaise  Pascal,  llis  in- 
tellectual powers  were  such  as  have  rarely 
been  bestowed  on  any  of  tho  children  of  mon ; 
and  the  vehemence  of  the  zeal  which  animat- 
ed him  was  but  too  well  proved  by  the  cruel 
penances  and  vigils  under  w hich  his  macerat- 
ed frame  sank  into  an  early  grave.  His  spi- 
rit was  the  spirit  of  Saint  Bernard  ; but  the 
delicacy  of  his  wit.  the  purity,  tho  energy, 
the  simplicity  of  his  rheloric,  had  never  been 
equalled,  except  by  tho  groat  masters  of  Attic 
eloquence.  All  Europe  read  and  admired, 
laughed  and  wept.  The  Jesuits  attempted  to 
reply,  but  their  fecblo  answers  wore  received 
by  the  public  with  shouts  of  mockery.  They 
wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or  accomplishment 
into  which  men  can  be  drilled  by  elaborate 
discipline;  but  such  discipline,  though  it 
may  bring  out  tho  powers  of  ordinary  minds, 
has  a tendency  to  suffocate,  rather  than  to 
develope,  original  genius.  It  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that,  in  the  literary  con- 
test, the  Jansenists  were  completely  victo- 
rious. To  the  Jesuits  nothing  was  left  but  to 
oppress  the  sect  which  they  could  not  confute. 
Lewis  tho  Fourteenth  was  now  their  chief 
support.  His  conscience  had,  from  boyhood, 
been  in  their  keeping  ; and  he  had  learnod 
from  them  to  abhor  Jansenism  quite  as  much 
as  he  abhorred  Protestantism,  and  very  much 
more  than  ho  abhorred  Atheism.  Innocent 
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the  Eleventh,  on  the  other  hand,  leaned  to  the 
Jansenist  opinions.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  society  found  itself  in  a situation  never 
contemplated  by  its  founder.  The  Jesuits 
were  estranged  from  the  supreme  pontiff;  and 
they  wore  closely  allied  with  a prince  who 
proclaimed  himself  tho  champion  of  the  Gal- 
lican  liberties  and  the  enemy  of  Ultramontane 
pretensions.  Thus  the  order  became  in  Eng- 
land an  instrument  of  the  designs  of  Lewis, 
and  laboured,  with  a success  which  the  Roman 
Catholicsafterwards  long  and  bitterly  deplored, 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  to  thwart  the  Nuncio,  to  un- 
dermine the  power  of  the  lord  treasurer,  and 
to  support  the  most  desperate  schemes  of 
Tyrconnel. 

Thus  on  one  side  wero  the  Hydes  and  the 
whole  body  of  Tory  churchmen,  Powis  and 
all  tho  most  respectable  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  the  king’s  own  faith,  the  Stales  General,  tho 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  pope.  On  the  other 
side  were  a few  Roman  Catholic  adventurers, 
of  broken  fortune  and  tainted  reputation, 
backed  by  France  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Whitehall  wasan  English  brother  of  the  order, 
who  had.  duringsome  time,  acted  as  vice  pro- 
vincial, who  had  been  long  regarded  by  James 
with  peculiar  favour,  and  who  had  lately  been 
made  clerk  of  the  closet.  This  man,  named 
Edward  Petre,  was  descended  from  an  honour- 
able family.  His  manners  were  courtly  ; his 
speech  was  flowing  and  plausible ; but  ho  was 
weak  and  vain,  covetous  and  ambitious.  Of 
all  the  evil  counsellors  who  had  access  to  tho 
royal  oar,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  largest  part 
in  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Tho  obstinate  and  imperious  nature  of  the 
king  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who 
advised  him  to  be  firm,  to  yield  nothing,  and 
to  make  himself  feared.  One  state  maxim 
had  taken  possession  of  his  small  understand- 
ing, and  was  not  to  be  dislodged  by  reason. 
To  reason,  indeed,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
attending.  His  mode  of  arguing,  if  it  is  to  be 
so  called,  was  one  not  uncommon  among  dull 
and  stubborn  persons,  who  are  accustomed  to 
be  surrounded  by  their  inferiors.  He  asserted 
a proposition;  and,  as  often  as  wiser  people 
ventured  respectfully  to  show  that  it  was  erro- 
neous, ho  asserted  it  again,  in  exactly  the 
same  words,  and  conceived  that,  by  doing  so, 
ho  at  once  disposed  of  all  objections.  (I)  “ I 

' (t  This  wasthe  practice  of  his  daughter  AnnP ; and 
Marlborough  said  that  she  had  learned  it  from  her 
father.— Vindication  of  Uie  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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will  make  no  concession,”  ho  often  repeated ; 
“ my  father  made  concessions,  and  he  was 
beheaded.”  (I ) If  it  were  true  that  concession 
had  been  fatal  to  Charles  the  First,  a man  of 
sense  would  have  known  that  a single  expe- 
riment is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a general 
rule  even  in  sciences  much  less  complicated 
than  the  science  of  government ; that,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  two  political 
experiments  were  ever  mado  of  which  all  the 
conditions  were  exactly  alike  ; and  that  tho 
only  way  to  learn  civil  prudence  from  history 
is  to  examine  and  compare  an  immense  num- 
ber of  cases.  But,  if  the  single  instance  on 
which  the  king  relied  proved  anything,  it 
proved  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that,  if  Charles  had  frankly 
mado  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in 
tho  spring  of  1M0,  but  one  half  of  the  conces- 
sions which  he  mado,  a few  months  later,  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  he  would  have  lived  and 
died  a powerful  king.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatover  that,  if  ho 
had  refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  had  resorted  to  arms  in 
defence  of  tho  ship  money  and  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  ho  would  have  seen,  in  the  hostile 
ranks,  Hyde  and  Falkland  side  by  side  with 
Hollisand  Hampden.  But,  in  truth,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  resort  to  arms ; for  not 
twenty  Cavaliers  would  have  joined  his  stan- 
dard. It  was  to  his  largo  concessions  alono 
that  he  owed  the  support  of  that  great  body 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fought  so 
long  and  so  gallantly  in  his  cause.  But  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  represent  these 
things  to  James. 

Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  was  never  dispelled  till  it 
had  ruined  him.  He  firmly  believed  that, 
do  what  he  might,  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  act  up  to  their  principles. 
It  had,  he  knew,  been  proclaimed  from  ten 
thousand  pulpits,  it  had  been  solemnly  de- 
clared by  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  even 
tyranny  as  frightful  as  that  of  the  most  de- 
praved of  the  Caesars  did  not  justify  subjects 
in  resisting  tho  royal  authority  ; and  hence 
he  was  weak  enough  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  body  of  Tory  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men would  let  him  plunder,  oppress,  and  in- 
sult them  without  lifting  an  arm  against 
him.  It  seems  strange  that  any  man  should 

(I  i Down  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops, 
James  went  on  telling  Adda  that  all  the  calamities 
of  Charles  the  First  were  “ per  latroppa  indulgema." 
—Despatch  of  June  29-July  9, 1698. 
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have  passed  his  fiftieth  year  without  disco- 
vering that  people  sometimes  do  what  they 
think  wrong  ; and  James  had  only  to  look  into 
his  own  heart  for  abundant  proof  that  even  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty  will  not  always 
prevent  frail  human  beings  from  indulging 
their  passions  in  defiance  of  divine  laws,  and 
at  the  risk  of  awful  penalties.  Ho  must  have 
been  conscious  that,  though  he  thought  adul- 
tery sinful,  ho  was  an  adulterer ; but  nothing 
could  convince  him  that  any  man  who  pro- 
fessed to  think  rebellion  sinful  would  ever,  in 
any  extremity,  be  a rebel.  The  Church  of 
England  was,  in  his  view,  a passive  victim, 
which  he  might,  without  danger,  outrageand 
torture  at  his  pleasure ; nor  did  he  ever 
see  his  error  till  the  Universities  were  pre- 
paring to  coin  their  plate  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  military  chest  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  till  a bishop,  long  renowned  for 
loyalty,  had  thrown  aside  his  cassock,  girt  on 
a sword,  and  taken  the  command  of  a regi- 
ment of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  king  was  artfully 
encouraged  by  a minister  who  had  been  an 
exclusionist,  and  who  still  called  himself  a 
Protestant,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  this  unprincipled  politi- 
cian have  often  been  misrepresented.  Ho 
was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  accused  by  the  Ja- 
cobites of  having,  even  before  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James,  determined  to  bring 
about  a revolution  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  of  having,  with  that  view,  re- 
commended a succession  of  outrages  on  tho 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm.  This  idle  story  has  been  repeated 
down  to  our  own  days  by  ignorant  writers. 
But  no  well-informed  historian,  whatever 
might  be  his  prejudices,  has  condescended  to 
adopt  it : for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  what- 
ever; and  scarcely  any  evidence  would  con- 
vince reasonable  men  that  Sunderland  deli- 
berately incurred  guilt  and  infamy  in  order  to 
bring  about  a change  by  which  it  was  clear 
that  he  could  not  possibly  be  a gainer,  and  by 
which,  in  fact,  he  lost  immense  wealth  and 
influence.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason 
for  resorting  to  so  strange  a hypothesis.  For 
the  truth  lies  on  the  surface.  Crooked  as 
this  man’s  course  was,  the  law  which  deter- 
mined it  was  simple.  His  conduct  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  alternate  influence  of  cupidity 
and  fear  on  a mind  highly  susceptible  of  both 
tho<o  passions,  and  quicksighted  rather  than 
farsighted.  He  wanted  more  power  and  more 
money.  More  power  he  could  obtain  only  at 
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Rochester’s  expense ; and  the  obvious  way  to 
obtain  power  at  Rochester’s  expense  was  to 
encourage  tho  dislike  which  the  king  felt  for 
Rochester’s  moderate  counsels.  Money  could 
be  most  easily  and  most  largely  obtained  from 
the  court  of  Versailles  ; and  Sunderland  was 
eager  to  sell  himself  to  that  court. 1 He  had  no 
jovial  generous  vices.  He  cared  little  for  wine 
or  for  beauty ; but  ho  desired  riches  with  an 
ungovernable  and  insatiable  desire.  The  pas- 
sion for  play  raged  in  him  without  measure, 
and  had  not  been  tamed  by  ruinous  losses. 
His  hereditary  fortune  was  ample.  He  had 
long  filled  lucrative  posts,  and  bad  neglected 
no  art  which  could  make  them  more  lucra- 
tive; but  his  ill  luck  at  the  hazard  table  was 
such  that  his  estates  were  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  encumbered.  In  tho  hope  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments, 
he  betrayed  to  Barillon  all  tho  schemes  ad- 
verse to  France  which  had  been  meditated  in 
the  English  cabinet,  and  hinted  that  a secre- 
tary of  state  could  in  such  times  render  ser- 
vices for  which  it  might  be  wise  in  Lewis  to 
pay  largely.  The  ambassador  told  his  mas- 
ter that  six  thousand  guineas  was  the  small- 
est gratification  that  could  be  offered  to  so  im- 
portant a minister.  Lewis  consented  to  go  as 
high  as  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  equiva- 
lent to  about  five  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  It  was  agreed  that  Sun- 
derland should  receive  this  sum  yearly,  and 
that  he  should,  in  return,  exert  all  his  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  reassembling  of  the  par- 
liament. (1) 

He  joined  himself  therefore  to  the  Je- 
suitical cabal,  and  made  so  dexterous  a use 
of  the  influence  of  that  cabal  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Halifax  in  the  high  dignity 
of  lord  president  without  being  required  to  re- 
sign the  far  more  active  and  lucrative  post  of 
secretary.  (2)  Ho  felt,  however,  that  ho 
could  never  hope  to  obtain  paramount  influ- 
ence in  the  court  while  he  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  tho  Established  Church.  All  reli- 
gions were  tho  same  to  him.  In  private 
circles,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
with  profane  contempt  of  the  most  sacred 
things.  Ho  therefore  determined  to  let  the 
king  have  the  delight  and  glory  of  effecting  a 
conversion.  Some  management,  however, 
was  nocessary.  No  man  is  utterly  without 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  his  fellow'  creatures; 

(I)  Barillon, Nov.  16-96,  IMS;  Lewis  to  Bnritlon, 
Nov.  96- Dee.  6. 

{9}  It  appears  from  the  Coqnrll  Book  that  he  took 
his  place  as  president  on  the  *lh  of  December,  (685. 
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and  even  Sunderland,  (hough  not  very  sensible 
to  shame,  flinched  from  the  infamy  of  public 
apostasy.  He  played  his  part  with  rare  adroit- 
ness. To  the  world  he  showed  himself  as  a 
Protestant.  In  tho  royal  closet  he  assumed 
the  character  of  an  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth,  who  was  almost  persuaded  to  declare 
himself  a Roman  Catholic,  and  who.  while 
wailing  for  fuller  illumination,  was  disposed 
to  render  every  service  in  his  power  to  the 
professors  of  the  old  faith.  James,  who  was 
never  very  discerning,  and  who,  in  religious 
matters,  was  absolutely  blind,  suffered  him- 
self, notwithstanding  alt  that  he  had  seen  of 
human  knavery,  of  the  knavery  of  courtiers 
as  a class,  and  of  the  knavery  of  Sunderland 
in  particular,  to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that 
divine  grace  had  touched  the  most  false  and 
callous  of  human  hearts.  During  many 
mouths  the  wily  minister  continued  to  bo  re- 
gards d at  court  as  a promising  catechumen, 
without  exhibiting  himself  to  the  public  in  tho 
character  of  a renegade.  (I) 

llo  early  suggested  to  the  king  the  expe- 
diency of  appointing  a secret  committee  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  advise  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  their  religion.  This 
committee  met  sometimes  at  Chiftinch's  lodg- 
ings. and  sometimes  at  the  official  apartments 
of  Sunderland,  who,  though  still  nominally  a 
Protestant,  wa*  admitted  to  all  its  delibera- 
tions, and  soon  obtained  a decided  ascendency 
over  the  other  members.  Every  Friday  the 
Jesuitical  cabal  dined  with  the  secretary. 
The  conversation  at  table  was  free ; and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  prince  whom  the  confe- 
deralos  hoped  to  manage  were  not  spared. 
To  Petro  Sunderland  promised  a cardinal’s 
hat ; to  Casllemaine  a splendid  embassy  to 
Rome  ; to  Dover  a lucrative  command  in  tho 
guards ; aud  to  Tyrconnel  high  employment 
in  Ireland.  Thus  bound  together  by  tho 
strongest  tics  of  interest,  these  men  address- 
ed themselves  to  tho  task  of  subverting  the 
treasurer’s  power.  (2) 

There  were  two  Protestant  members  of  the 
cabinet  who  took  no  decided  part  in  the  strug- 
gle. Jeffreys  was  at  this  time  tortured  by  a 

(»)  Bonrepaux  wasnot  so  easily  deceived  as  James. 
“En  son  particuller  tl  (Sunderland)  n’en  professeau- 
cuno : religion',  et  en  parle  fort  librement.  Ces  sor- 
te*  de  discours  sentient  en  execration  en  France, 
lei  lie  sent  ordinaires  panel  un  certain  nombre  do 
gens  du  pais."— Bonrepaux  to  Seignclay,  May  2V 
Jone  S,  1687. 

(2)  Clarke’s  Life  or  James  the  Second,  ii..  7*,  T7, 
Oris.  Mem.;  Sheridan  MS.;  Barillon,  March  to-w 
1686. 


cruel  internal  malady,  which  had  been  aggra" 
vatod  by  intemperance.  At  a dinner  w hich 
a wealthy  alderman  gave  lo  some  of  (he  lead- 
ing members  of  the  government,  the  lord 
treasurer  and  Ihe  lord  chancellor  were  so 
drunk  that  they  stripped  themselves  almost 
stark  naked,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  climbing  up  a sign-post  to  drink  his 
majesty’s  health.  The  pions  treasurer  escap- 
ed with  nothing  but  the  scandal  of  the  de- 
bauch ; but  the  chancellor  brought  on  a vio- 
lent fit  of  his  complaint.  His  life  was  (or 
some  time  thought  to  be  in  serious  danger. 
Janies  expressed  great  uneasiness  at  tho 
thought  of  losiuga  minister  who  suited  hint  so 
well,  and  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  loss 
of  such  a man  could  not  be  easily  repaired. 
When  Jeffreys  became  convalescent,  he  pro- 
mised his  support  to  both  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  wailed  to  see  which  of  them  would 
prove  victorious. 

Some  curious  proofs  of  his  duplicity  are 
still  extant.  The  two  French  agents  who 
were  then  residont  in  London  had  very  judi- 
ciously divided  the  English  court  between 
them.  Ronrepaux  was  constantly  with  Ro- 
chester, and  Barillon  lived  with  Sunderland. 
Lewis  was  informed  in  the  same  week  by 
Bonrepaux  that  the  chancellor  was  entirely 
with  the  treasurer,  and  by  Barillon  that  the 
chancellor  was  in  league  with  the  secre- 
tary. (1) 

Godolphin.  cautious  and  taciturn,  did  his 
best  lo  preserve  neutrality.  His  opinions  and 
wishes  were  undoubtedly  with  Rochester;  but 
his  office  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  bo  in 
constant  attendance  on  the  queen  ; and  he  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  be  on  bad  lerms  with 
her.  (2)  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
he  regarded  her  with  an  attachment  more  ro- 
mantic than  often  finds  place  in  tho  hearts  of 
veteran  statesmen ; and  .circumstances,  which 
it  is  now  necessary  to  relate,  had  thrown  her 
entirely  into  the  handsel  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

The  king,  stern  as  was  his  temper  and  grave 
as  was  bis  deportment,  was  scarcely  less  under 
tho  influence  of  female  attractions  than  his 
more  lively  and  amiable  brother  had  been. 
The  beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguished  tho 
favourite  ladies  of  Charles  was  not  necessary 

(I)  Reresbv’a  Memoirs;  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Feb.  f, 
t6*V»;  Barillon,  Feb.  4-U,  Jan.  J»-Feb.  7;  Bonre- 
paux. Jan.  2S-Feb.  4. 

(*;  Dartmouth’s  note  on  Burnet,  i..  621 . in  a con- 
temporary satire  it  is  remarked  (hat  Godolphin 

"Beats  time  with  politic  head,  and  alt  approves, 
Pleased  with  the  charge  of  the  Queen’s  muff  and 
gloves." 
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to  James.  Barbara  Palmer,  Eleanor  Gwynn, 
and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  among  the 
finest  women  of  their  time.  James,  when 
young,  had  surrendered  his  liberty,  descend- 
ed below  his  rank,  and  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  his  family  for  the  coarso  features  of 
Anne  Hyde.  Ho  had  soon,  to  the  great  di- 
version of  (he  whole  court,  been  drawn  away 
front  his  plain  consort  by  a plainer  mistress, 
Arabella  Churchill.  His  second  wife,  though 
twonty  years  younger  than  himself,  and  of 
no  unpleasing  face  or  figure,  had  frequent 
reason  to  complain  of  his  inconstancy.  But 
of  all  his  illicit  attachments  the  strongest  was 
that  which  bound  him  to  Catharine  Sedley. 

This  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
profligate  wits  of  the  Restoration.  The  licen- 
tiousness of  his  #ntings  is  not  redeemed  by 
much  grace  or  vivacity  ; but  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  were  acknowledged  even  by 
sober  men  who  had  no  esteem  for  his  cha- 
racter. To  sit  near  him  at  the  theatre,  and 
to  hear  his  criticism  on  a new  play,  was  regard- 
ed as  a privilege.  (1 1 Drvden  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  make  him  a principal  interlocutor 
in  the  dialogue  on  dramatic  poesy.  The 
morals  of  Sedley  were  such  as,  even  in  that 
age,  gave  great  scandal.  He  on  one  occasion, 
after  a wild  revel,  exhibited  himself  without 
a shred  of  clothing  in  the  balcony  of  a tavern 
near  CoventGarden,  and  harangued  the  people 
who  were  passing  in  language  so  indecent  and 
profane  that  ho  was  driven  in  by  a shower  of 
brickbats,  was  prosecute  J fora  misdemeanour, 
was  sentenced  to  a heavy  fine,  and  was  re- 
primanded by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
the  most  cutting  terms.  (2)  llis  daughter  had 
inherited  his  abilities  and  his  impudence. 
Personal  charms  she  had  none,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of 
which,  to  men  of  delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce 
and  unfeminine.  Her  form  was  lean,  her 
countenance  haggard.  Charles,  though  he 
liked  her  conversation,  laughedat  her  ugliness, 
and  said  that  the  priests  must  have  recom- 
mended her  to  his  brother  by  way  of  penance. 
She  well  knew  that  she  was  not  handsome, 
and  jested  freely  on  her  own  homeliness.  Vet, 
w ith  strange  inconsistency',  she  loved  to  adorn 
herself  magnificently,  and  drew  on  herself 
much  keen  ridicule  by  appearing  in  the  theatre 
and  the  ring  plastered,  painted,  clad  in  Brus- 
sels lnco,  glittering  with  diamonds,  and  affect- 
ing all  the  graces  of  eighteen.  (3) 

( 1 1 Prpys,  Oct.  t,  IBM.  f*)  Ibid..  July  I . t«M. 

(3’  Sec  Donwt’s  satirical  lines  on  tier. 


The  nature  of  her  influence  over  James  is 
not  easily  to  be  explained.  He  was  no  longer 
young.  He  was  a religious  man  ; at  least  he 
was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exertions 
and  sacrifices  from  which  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  called  religious  men  would 
shrink.  It  seems  strange  that  any  attractions 
should  have  drawn  him  into  a course  of  life 
which  he  must  have  regarded  as  highly  cri- 
minal ; and  in  this  case  none  could  under- 
stand where  the  attraction  Lay.  Catharino 
herself  was  astonished  by  the  violence  of  his 
passion.  “It  cannot  be  my  beauty,”  she 
said ; “ for  he  must  see  that  I have  none  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  my  wit,  for  ho  lias  not 
enough  to  know  that  I have  any.” 

At  (he  moment  of  the  king’s  accession  a 
sense  of  the  new  responsibility  which  lay  on 
him  made  his  mind  for  a time  peculiarly 
open  to  religious  impressions.  Ho  formed 
and  announced  many  good  resolutions, 
spoke  in  public  with  great  severity  of  the  im  - 
pious  and  licentious  manners  of  tho  age,  and 
in  private  assured  his  queen  and  his  confessor 
that  he  would  see  Catharine  Sedley  no  more. 
He  wrote  to  his  mistress  intrealing  her  to 
quit  the  apartmonls  which  she  occupied  at 
Whitehall,  and  to  go  to  a house  in  Saint 
James's  Square  which  had  been  splendidly 
furnished  for  her  at  his  expense,  lie  at  the 
same  time  promised  to  allow  her  a large  pen- 
sion from  his  privy  purse.  Catharine,  clover, 
strong-minded,  intrepid,  and  conscious  of  hor 
power,  refused  to  stir.  In  a few  months  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  the  services  of 
Chiflinch  were  again  employed,  and  that  tho 
mistress  frequently  passed  and  repassod 
through  that  private  door  through  which  Fa- 
ther Huddleston  had  home  the  host  to  tho 
bedside  of  Charlos.  The  king’s  Protestant 
ministers  had,  it  seems,  conceived  a hope 
that  their  master’s  infatuation  for  this  woman 
might  cure  him  of  the  more  pernicious  in- 
fatuation which  impelled  hint  to  attack  their 
religion.  She  had  all  tho  talents  which  could 
qualify  her  to  play  on  his  feelings,  to  mako 
gamo  of  his  scruples,  to  set  before  him  in  a 
strong  light  the  difficulties  and  dangers  into 
which  he  was  running  headlong.  Rochester, 
tho  champion  of  the  Church,  exerted  himself 
lo  strengthen  her  influence.  Ormond,  who 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  personification  of 
all  that  is  pure  and  high-minded  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cavalier,  encouraged  the  design.  Even 
Lady  Rochester  was  not  ashamed  lo  co-ope- 
rate. and  that  in  the  very  worst  way.  llor 
office  was  to  direct  tho  jealousy  of  tho  injured 
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wife  towards  a young  lady  who  was  perfectly 
innocent.  The  whole  court  took  notice  of 
tho  coldness  and  rudeness  with  which  the 
queen  treated  the  poor  girl  on  w hom  suspi- 
cion had  been  thrown ; but  the  cause  of  her 
majesty’s  ill  humour  was  a mystery.  For  a 
time  the  intriguo  went  on  prosperously  and 
secretly.  Catharine  often  told  the  king 
plainly  what  tho  Protestant  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most  delicate 
phrases.  His  crown,  she  said,  was  at  stake; 
the  old  dotard  Arundell  and  the  blustering 
Tyrconnel  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  It  is 
possible  that  her  caresses  might  have  done 
what  tho  united  exhortations  of  tho  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  of  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the  Holy  See,  had  failed  to  do,  but  for  a 
strange  mishap  which  changed  the  whole 
face  of  affairs.  James,  in  a lit  of  fondness, 
determined  to  make  his  mistress  Countess  of 
Dorchester  in  her  own  right.  Catharine  saw' 
all  the  peril  of  such  a step,  and  declined  the 
i nvidious  honour.  Her  lovor  was  obst inatc,  and 
himself  forced  the  patent  into  her  hands.  She 
at  last  accepted  it  on  one  condition,  which 
shows  her  confidence  in  her  own  power  and 
in  his  weakness.  She  made  him  give  her  a 
solemn  promise,  not  that  he  woulJ  never 
quit  her,  but  that,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  him- 
self announce  his  resolution  to  her,  and 
grant  her  one  parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation  got 
abroad,  the  whole  palace  was  in  an  uproar. 
Tho  w arm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in  the  reins 
of  the  queen.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  other 
charms,  of  her  high  rank  and  of  her  stainless 
chastity,  she  could  not  without  agonies  of 
grief  and  rage  see  herself  deserted  and  in- 
sulted for  such  a rival.  Rochester,  perhaps 
remembering  how  patiently,  after  a short 
struggle,  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  con- 
sented to  treat  the  mistresses  of  Charles  with 
politeness,  had  expected  that,  after  a little 
complaining  and  pouting,  Mary  of  Modena 
would  be  equally  submissive.  It  was  not  so. 
She  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 
Day  after  day  the  courtiers  who  camo  to  see 
her  dine  observed  that  the  dishes  were  re- 
moved unlastcd  from  the  table.  She  suffered 
the  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks  uncon- 
cealed in  the  presence  of  the  whole  circle  of 
courtiers  and  envoys.  To  the  king  she  spoke 
with  wild  vehemence.  “ Let  mo  go,”  she 
cried.  “ You  have  made  your  woman  a coun- 
tess ; make  her  a queen ! Put  my  crown  on 
her  head  1 Only  let  me  hide  myself  in  somo 


convent,  where  I may  never  see  her  more.” 
Then,  more  soberly,  she  asked  him  how  he 
reconciled  his  conduct  to  his  religious  pro- 
fessions. “ You  are  ready,”  she  said,  “ to 
put  your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake  of 
your  soul ; and  yet  you  are  throwing  away 
your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that  creature.”  Fa- 
ther Pctre.  on  bended  knees,  seconded  theso 
remonstrances.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so; 
and  his  duty  was  not  the  less  strenuously  per- 
formed because  it  coincided  with  his  interest. 
The  king  w enl  on  for  a time  sinning  and  re- 
penting. In  his  hours  of  remorse  his  pe- 
nances were  severe.  Mary  treasured  up  to 
the  end  of  hor  life,  and  at  her  death  be- 
queathed to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  the 
scourge  with  which  he  had  vigorously  avenged 
her  wrongs  upon  his  own  shoulders.  No- 
thing bulCatharinc'sabsence  could  put  an  end 
to  this  struggle  between  an  ignoble  love  and 
an  ignoblo  superstition.  James  wrote,  im- 
ploring and  commanding  her  to  depart.  Ho 
owned  that  he  hud  promised  to  bid  her  fare- 
well in  person.  •*  But  I know  too  well,”  he 
added,  “ the  power  which  you  have  over  me. 

I have  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep 
my  resolution  if  l see  you.”  lie  offered  her 
a yacht  to  convey  her  w ith  all  dignity  and 
comfort  to  Flanders,  and  threatened  that  if  she 
did  not  go  quietly  she  should  be  sent  away 
by  force.  She  at  one  time  worked  on  his 
feelings  by  pretending  to  be  ill.  Then  sho 
assumed  the  airs  of  a martyr,  and  impu- 
dently proclaimed  herself  a sufferer  for  tho 
Protestant  religion.  Then  again  she  adopted 
the  style  of  John  llampdon.  She  defied  the 
king  to  remove  her.  She  would  try  tho  right 
with  him.  While  tho  Great  Charter  and  tho 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the  law  of  tbe  land, 
she  would  live  where  she  pleaded.  “ And 
Flanders,”  sho  cried;  “ never!  I have 
learned  one  thing  from  my  friend  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin  ; and  that  is  never  to  trusl  myself 
in  a country  whore  there  arc  convents.”  At 
length  she  selected  Ireland  as  the  place  ofher 
exile,  probably  because  the  brother  of  her 
patron  Rochester  was  viceroy  there.  After 
many  delays  sho  departed,  leaving  tho  vic- 
tory to  the  queen.  (I) 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  intrigue 

(I)  The  chief  materials  for  the  history of  Urn  In- 
trigue are  the  despatches  ofBarillon  and  ttonrepaux 
at  the  beginning  of  Uie  year  1680.  See  tlarillon,  Jan- 
IS-Feb.  4,  Jan.  ss-Feh.  7,  Feb.  t-H,  Feb.  a-ta,  Feb. 
<0-29,  and  Bonrepaux  under  the  llrst  lour  dates; 
Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  19;  Beresby's  Memoirs;  Burnet, 
i.,68*2 ; Sheridan  MS.;  Chaillot  MS.;  Adda's  Despatches, 
Jan.  29-Fcb.  < , and  Jon.  29-Fcb.  8, 16SS.  Adda  writes 
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would  be  imperfect,  if  it  were  not  added  that 
there  is  still  extant  a religious  meditation, 
written  by  the  treasurer,  with  his  own  hand, 
on  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  attempt  to  govern  his  master  by 
means  of  a concubine  was  despatched  by  Bon- 
repaux  to  Versailles.  No  composition  of  Ken 
or  Leightou  breathes  a spirit  of  more  fervent 
and  exalted  piety  than  this  effusion.  Hypo- 
crisy cannot  be  suspected ; for  the  paper  was 
evidently  meant*  only  for  the  writer’s  own 
eye,  and  was  not  published  till  ho  had  been 
more  than  a century  in  his  grave.  M)  So 
much  is  history  stranger  than  fiction  ; and  so 
true  is  it  that  nature  has  caprices  which  art 
dares  not  imitate.  A dramatist  would  scarce- 
ly venture  to  bring  on  the  stage  a grave 
prince,  in  the  decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  crown  in  order  to  serve  the  interests 
of  his  religion,  indefatigable  in  making  pro- 
selytes, and  yet  deserting  and  insulting  a wife 
who  had  youth  and  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a 
profligate  paramour  who  had  neither.  Still 
less,  if  possible,  would  a dramatist  venture  to 
introduce  a statesman  stooping  to  the  wicked 
and  shameful  part  of  a procurer,  and  calling 
in  his  wife  to  aid  him  in  that  dishonourable 
office,  yet,  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  retiring 
to  his  closet,  and  there  secretly  pouring  out 
his  soul  to  his  God  in  penitent  tears  and  devout 
ejaculations. 

The  treasurer  soon  found  that,  in  using 
scandalous  means  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
a laudable  end,  he  had  committed,  not  only 
a crime,  but  a folly.  The  queen  was  now  his 
enemy.  She  affected,  indeed,  to  listen  with 
civility  while  the  Hydes  excused  their  recent 
conduct,  as  well  as  they  could  ; and  she  oc- 
casionally pretended  to  use  her  influence  in 
their  favour ; but  she  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  woman  if  she  had  really  forgiven 
the  conspiracy  w hich  had  been  formed  against 

like  a pious,  lint  weak  unit  ignorant  man.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  known  nothing  of  James's  past  life. 

ft)  The  meditation  heirs  dale  Jan.  25-Peti.  1, 168S- 
«.  Ronrrpaux,  In  Ids  despatch  of  the  same  day. says. 
** L'intrigue  avail  ete  conduite  par  Milord  Rochester 
et  sa  femme... . Lear  projet  Ctoil de  faire  gouverner 
Je  Roy  d’Angleterre  par  la  nouvelle  comtesse.  Its 
s'iloient  assures  d’clle.”  While  Bonrepaux  was  writ- 
ing thus,  Rochester  was  writing  as  follows.-  “Oh 
God,  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  that  1 may 
apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom.  Teach  me  to  number 
the  days  that  I have  spent  in  vanity  and  idleness, 
and  teach  me  to  number  those  that  t have  spent  in 
sin  and  wickedness.  Oh  God,  leacli  me  to  number 
ttie  days  of  my  affliction  too,  and  to  give  thanks  for 
alt  that  iseomclo  me  from  thy  hand.  Teach  inellke- 
wisc  to  number  the  days  of  this  world's  greatness, 
of  w hich  1 have  so  great  a share  j and  teach  me  to 
look  upon  them  as  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.” 


her  dignity  and  her  domestic  happiness  by 
the  family  of  her  husband’s  first  wife.  The 
Jesuits  strongly  represented  to  the  king  the 
danger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 
His  reputation,  they  said,  his  peace,  his  soul, 
had  been  put  in  peril  by  the  machinations  of 
his  prime  minister.  The  Nuncio,  who  would 
gladly  have  counteracted  the  influence  of  the 
violent  party,  and  co-operated  with  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  cabinet,  could  not  ho- 
nestly or  decently  separate  himself  on  this 
occasion  from  Father  Petre.  James  himself, 
when  parted  by  the  sea  from  the  charms 
which  had  so  strongly  fascinated  him,  could 
not  but  regard  with  resentment  and  contempt 
those  who  had  sought  to  govern  him  by 
means  of  his  vices.  What  had  passed  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  own  church 
in  his  esteem,  and  of  lowering  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Jesuits,  whom  it  was  the  fa- 
shion to  represent  as  the  most  unsafe  of 
spiritual  guides,  as  sophists  who  refined  away 
the  whole  system  of  evangelical  morality,  as 
sycophants  who  owed  their  influence  chiefly 
to  the  indulgence  with  which  they  treated 
the  sins  of  the  great,  had  reclaimed  him  from 
a life  of  guilt  by  rebukes  as  sharp  and  as  bold 
as  those  which  David  had  heard  from  Nathan 
and  llerod  from  the  Baptist.  On  tho  other 
hand,  zealous  Protestants,  whoso  favourite 
theme  was  the  laxity  of  Popish  casuists  and 
the  wickedness  of  doing  evil  that  good  migh 
cento,  had  attempted  to  obtain  advantages 
for  their  own  church  in  a way  which  all 
Christians  regarded  as  highly  criminal.  The 
victory  of  the  cabal  of  evil  counsellors  was 
therefore  complete.  The  king  looked  coldly 
on  Rochester.  The  courtiers  and  foreign 
ministers  soon  perceived  that  tho  lord  trea- 
surer was  prime  minister  only  in  name.  He 
continued  to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had 
tho  mortification  to  find  it  daily  rejected.  Yet 
he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  relinquish 
the  outward  show  of  power  and  the  emolu- 
ments which  he  directly  and  indirectly  de- 
rived from  his  great  place.  Ho  did  his  best, 
therefore,  to  conceal  his  vexations  from  the 
public  eye.  But  his  violent  passions  and  his 
intemperate  habits  disqualified  him  for  the 
part  of  a dissembler.  His  gloomy  look  , when 
he  came  out  of  the  council  chamber,  showed 
how  little  he  was  pleased  with  what  had 
passed  at  the  board ; and  when  the  bottle  had 
gone  round  freely,  words  escaped  him  which 
betrayed  his  uneasiness.  (I) 

(I)  "Jr  vis  Milord  Rochester  romme  ilsortoltdu 
cornel!  fori  chagrin ; et,  sur  la  I'm  du  simper,  11  lui 
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He  might,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy.  Indis- 
creet and  unpopular  measures  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  All  thought  of  re- 
turning to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
abandoned.  The  king  explicitly  avowed  to 
the  ministers  of  those  continental  jxtwers  with 
which  he  had  lately  intended  to  ally  himself, 
that  all  his  views  had  undergone  a change, 
and  that  England  was  still  to  be,  as  she  had 
been  under  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and 
his  brother,  of  no  account  in  Europe.  “ 1 
am  in  no  condition.”  he  said  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  “ to  trouble  myself  about  what 
passes  abroad.  It  is  my  resolution  to  let  fo- 
reign affairs  take  their  course,  to  establish  my 
authority  at  home,  and  to  do  something  for 
my  religion.”  A few  days  later  he  announced 
the  same  intentions  to  the  Slates  General,  (f ) 
From  that  lime  to  the  close  of  his  ignominious 
reign,  ho  made  no  serious  effort  to  escape 
from  vassalage,  though,  to  the  last,  he  could 
never  hear,  without  transports  of  rage,  that 
men  called  him  a vassal. 

The  two  events  which  proved  to  the  public 
that  Sunderland  and  Sunderland’s  parly  were 
victorious  were  the  prorogation  of  the  parlia- 
ment from  February  to  May,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  Castlemaine  for  Rome  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  an  ambassador  of  the  highest 
rank.  (2) 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the  English  go- 
vernment at  the  papal  court  had  been  trans- 
acted by  John  Cary  11.  This  gentleman  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a man  of 
fortune  and  fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two 
successful  plays,  a tragedy  in  rhyme  which 
had  been  made  popular  by  the  action  and  re- 
citation of  Betterton,  and  a comedy  which 
owes  all  its  value  to  scenes  borrowed  from 
Molibre.  These  pieces  have  long  been  for- 
gotten ; but  what  Caryll  could  not  do  forhim- 
self  has  been  done  for  him  by  a more  powerful 
genius.  Half  a line  in  the  itape  of  the  Lock 
has  made  his  name  immortal. 

Caryll.  who  was,  like  all  the  other  respectable 
Roman  Catholics,  an  enemy  to  violent  courses, 
had  acquitted  himself  of  his  delicate  errand 
at  Home  w ith  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
The  business  confided  to  him  was  well  done ; 
bin  ho  assumed  no  public  character,  and 
carefully  avoided  all  display!  His  mission, 

(’ll  (chappa  quelque  otiose,”  Itonrepaux,  Feb.  18-28, 
(88*.  See  also  Ilarillon,  Mareb  t-ll,  »-l». 

(t  Rarillon.  Morel,  22- April  I,  April  12-22,  (688. 

2:  London  Gazette.  Feh,  11,  iGfCi-G ; Lutlrell’s 
Diary,  Fell.  8,  Leeunen,  Feb.  9-10:  Clarke’s  Life  or 
James  Uie  Second,  ii„  78,  Oris.  Mem. 


therefore,  put  the  government  to  scarcely  any 
charge,  and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs. 
His  place  was  now  most  unwisely  supplied  by 
a costly  and  ostentatious  embassy,  offensive 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  no  means  welcome  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  Castlemaine  had  it  in  charge  to 
demand  a cardinal’s  hat  for  his  confederate 
Poire, 

About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to 
show,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  feeling 
which  he  really  entertained  towards  the  ba- 
nished Huguenots.  While  he  had  still  hoped 
to  cajole  his  parliament  into  submission  and 
to  become  the  head  of  an  European  coalition 
against  France,  he  had  affected  to  blame  tho 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity 
the  unhappy  men  whom  persecution  had 
driven  from  their  country.  He  had  caused  it 
to  be  announced  that,  at  every  church  in  the 
kingdom,  a collection  would  be  made  under 
his  sanction  for  their  benelit.  A proclamation 
on  this  subject  had  been  drawn  up  in  terms 
which  might  have  wounded  the  pride  of  a 
sovereign  less  sensitive  and  vainglorious  ihan 
Lewis.  But  all  was  now  changed.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were  again  the 
principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England. 
Ample  apologies  were  therefore  made  for  the 
discourtesy  with  which  the  English  govern- 
ment had  acted  towards  France  in  showing 
favour  to  exiled  Frenchmen.  The  proclama- 
tion which  had  displeased  Lewis  was  re- 
called. (1)  The  Huguenot  ministers  were 
admonished  to  speak  with  reverence  of  their 
oppressor  in  their  public  discourses,  as  they 
would  answer  it  at  their  peril.  James  not 
only  ceased  to  express  commiseration  for  the 
sufferers,  but  declared  that  ho  believed  them 
to  harbour  the  worst  designs,  and  owned  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  countenanc- 
ing them.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
refugees,  John  Claude,  had  published  on  the 
Continent  a small  volume  in  which  he  de- 
scribed with  great  force  tbe  sufferings  of  his 
brethren.  Barillou  demanded  that  some  op- 
probrious mark  should  be  put  on  his  book. 
James  complied,  and  in  full  council  declared 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  Claude's  libel  should 
bo  burnt  by  the  hangman  before  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Even  Jeffreys  'was  startled,  and 
ventured  to  represent  that  such  a proceeding 
was  without  example,  that  tho  book  was 
written  in  a foreign  tongue,  that  it  had  been 
printed  at  a foreign  press,  that  it  related  entire- 
ty Leenwen,  Feb.  2J-Mar  8.  (688. 
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ly  to  transactions  which  haJ  taken  place  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  no  English  govern- 
ment had  over  animadverted  on  such  works. 
James  would  not  suffer  the  question  to  be 
discussed.  “ My  resolution,”  he  said,  “ is 
taken.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  treat 
kings  disrespectfully ; and  they  must  stand 
by  each  other.  One  king  should  always  take 
another’s  part ; and  1 have  particular  reasons 
for  showing  this  respect  to  the  King  of  France.” 
There  was  silence  at  the  board.  The  order 
was  forthwith  issued ; and  Claude’s  pamphlet 
was  committed  to  the  flames,  not  without  the 
deep  murmurs  of  many  who  had  always  been 
reputed  steady  loyalists.  (I) 

The  promised  collection  was  long  pul  off 
tinder  various  pretexts.  Tho  king  would 
gladly  have  broken  his  word;  but  it  was 
pledged  so  solemnly  that  ho  could  not,  for 
very  shame,  retract.  (2)  Nothing,  however, 
which  could  cool  the  zeal  of  congregations 
was  omitted.  It  had  been  expocled  that, 
according  to  the  practice  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  people  would  be  exhorted  to  libe- 
rality from  the  pulpits.  But  Jnmes  was  deter- 
mined not  to  tolerate  declamations  against 
his  religion  and  his  ally.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  therefore  commanded 
to  inform  the  clergy  that  they  must  merely 
read  the  brief,  and  must  not  presume  to 
preach  on  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
Protestants.  (3)  Nevertheless,  tho  contribu- 
tions were  so  large  that,  after  all  deductions, 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  paid 
into  the  chamber  of  London.  Perhaps  none 
of  the  munificent  suberiptions  of  our  own  age 
has  borne  so  great  a proportion  to  the  means 
of  the  nation.  (4) 

Tho  king  was  bitterly  mortified  by  tho  largo 
amount  of  the  collection  w hich  had  been  made, 
in  obedience  to  his  own  call.  He  knew,  ho 
said,  what  all  this  liberality  meant.  It  was 
mere  Whiggish  spile  to  himself  and  his  reli- 
gion. (5)  11c  had  already  resolved  that  tho 
money  should  be  of  no  use  to  those  whom  the 

(I)  Bartllon.  April  26-May  a.  May  3-13, I6B6:  Cil- 
tm.  May  7-17;  Evelyn'*  Diary  . May  5;  Lutlrell’t 
Diary  of  tin1 * 3  name  dale;  Privy  Council  Book,  May  2. 

(8;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  FilzwiMasn,  Jan.  22.  4686 : 
Barilion,  Feb.  15-25,  Feb.  22-Mar.  »,  1686.  “ Ce  prince 
ICmoigne,”  flays  Barilion,  "une  grande  aversion 
pour  eux,  et  aurail  bien  voulu  »e  dispenser  de  la 
collecle,  qui  e*l  ordonufec  en,  leur  faveur : maifl  il 
n’a  p»s  rru  que  eela  flit  poflfliblc.” 

(3)  Barilion,  Feb.  22-Mar.  *.  1686. 

(A)  Account  ofthe  commiastoners,  dated  March  15, 
4688. 

<»)  “LeRoy  d'Angletcrre  oonnail  Men  que  leigcns 
mat  intcntiu Lines  pour  tut  tont  lea  plus  prompts  et 
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donors  wished  lo  benefit.  He  had  been, 
during  some  weeks,  in  close  communication 
with  the  French  embassy  on  this  subject,  and 
had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, determined  on  a course  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  lo  reconcile  with  those  princi- 
ples of  toleration  to  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
tonded  to  be  attached.  The  refugees  were 
zealous  for  the.Calvinislic  discipline  and  wor- 
ship. James  therefore  gave  orders  that  nono 
should  receive  a crust  of  bread  or  a basket  of 
coals  who  did  not  first  take  the  sacrament 
according  to  tho  Anglican  ritual.  (1)  It  is 
strange  that  this  inhospitable  nilo  should 
have  been  devised  by  a prince  who  affected 
to  consider  the  Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  tho 
rights  of  conscience ; for,  however  unreason- 
able it  may  be  lo  establish  a sacramental  lest 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  men  are 
fit  for  civil  and  military  office,  it  is  surely  much 
moreun  reasonable  to  establish  a sacramental 
test  for  Iho  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether, 
in  their  extremo  distress,  they  are  fit  objects 
of  charity.  Nor  had  James  the  plea  which  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation  of  tho  guilt  of  almost 
all  other  persecutors ; for  the  religion  which 
he  commanded  the  refugees  to  profess,  on 
pain  of  being  left  to  starve,  was  not  his  own 
religion.  Hisconduct  towards  them  was  there- 
fore less  excusable  than  that  of  Lewis  ; for 
Lewis  oppressed  them  in  the  hope  ofbnngiug 
them  over  from  a damnable  heresy  to  the  true 
Church ; James  oppressed  them  only  for  tho 
purpose  of  forcing  them  to  apostatize  from 
one  damnable  heresy  to  another. 

Several  commissioners,  of  whom  the  chan- 
cellor was  one,  had  been  appointed  to  dis- 
pense the  public  alms.  When  they  met  for  tho 
first  time,  Jeffreys  announced  the  royal  plea- 
sure. The  refugees,  he  said,  were  too  gene- 
rally enemies  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy. 
If  (hey  wished  for  relief,  they  must  become 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  tako 
the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  his  chaplain. 
Many  exiles,  who  had  come  full  of  gratitudo 
and  hope  to  apply  for  succour,  heard  their 
sentence,  and  went  broken-hearted  away.  (2) 

)e*  pint  disposes  A donner  eonsitlerahlrmrnl — Sa 
Majesti  Brilannique  connoit  bien  quit  auroit  etc  A 
propofl  de  ne  point  ordonner  de  collecte,  el  que  les 
gens  mat  IntentionnCs  contre  la  religion  Calholique 
et  contre  tut  *e  servent  de  celte  occasion  ;>our  tt'inoi- 
gner  leur  Barilion.  April  19-29, 16«6. 

(I  Barilion,  Feb.  45-25,  Feb. 22-Mar.  *,  4866;  Lewis 
to  Barilion,  Mar.  5-45. 

(2  Barilion,  Apill  49-29,4686;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr. 
FiUwilliam,  April  n.  “He  sent  away  many,” she 
says,  “ with  sad  heart*." 
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May  was  now  approaching,  and  lhat  month 
had  been  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses ; 
but  they  were  again  prorogued  to  Novem- 
ber. (i)  It  was  not  strange  that  the  king  did 
not  then  wish  to  meet  them  ; for  he  had  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a policy  which  he  knew  to  be. 
in  the  highest  degree,  odious  to  them.  From 
his  predecessors  he  had  inherited  two  prero- 
gatives, of  which  the  limits  had  never  been 
defined  with  strict  accuracy,  and  which,  if 
exerted  without  any  limit,  would  of  them- 
selves have  sufficed  to  overturn  the  whole 
polity  of  the  state  and  of  the  church.  These 
were  the  dispensing  power  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy.  By  means  of  the  dispensing 
power  the  king  purposed  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics,  not  merely  to  civil  and  military, 
but  to  spiritual  offices.  By  means  of  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  ho  hoped  to  mako  the 
Anglican  clergy  his  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  religion. 

This  schemo  developed  itself  by  degrees.  It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  begin  by  granting  to 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  a dispensation 
from  all  statutes  imposing  penalties  and  tests. 
For  nothing  was  more  fully  established  than 
that  such  a dispensation  was  illegal.  The 
Cabal  had,  in  1672,  pul  forth  a general  de- 
claration of  indulgence.  The  Commons,  as 
soon  as  they  met,  had  protested  against  it. 
Charles  the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be  can- 
celled in  his  presence,  and  had,  both  by  his 
own  mouth  and  by  a written  message,  as- 
sured the  Houses  that  the  step  which  had 
caused  so  much  complaint  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  in  all  the  inns  of  court  a bar- 
rister of  reputation  to  argue  in  defence  of  a 
prerogative  which  the  sovereign,  seated  on 
his  throne  in  full  parliament,  had  solemnly 
renounced  a few  years  b fore.  But  it  was  not 
quite  so  clear  that  tho  king  might  not,  on 
special  grounds,  grant  exemptions  to  indivi- 
duals by  name.  The  first  object  of  James, 
therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  tho  courts  of 
common  law  an  acknowledgment  (hat.  to  this 
extent  at  least,  ho  possessed  the  dispensing 
power. 

But,  though  his  pretensions  were  mode- 
rate when  compared  with  those  which  he  put 
forth  a few  months  later,  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  against  him  almost  the  whole  sense 
of  Westminster  Hall.  Four  of  the  judges 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  could  not, 
on  this  occasion,  serve  his  purpose;  and  it  is 

(1)  London  Gazette  of  May  II  itse. 


remarkable  that  all  the  four  were  violent  To- 
ries, and  that  among  them  were  men  who 
had  accompanied  Jeffreys  on  his  blooiy  cir- 
cuit, and  who  had  consented  to  the  death  of 
Cornish  and  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  Jones,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  tho  Common  Pleas,  a man 
who  had  never  before  shrunk  from  any 
drudgery,  however  cruel  or  servile,  now  held 
in  tho  royal  closet  language  which  might 
have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest  magis- 
trates in  our  history.  Ho  was  plainly  told 
that  he  must  give  up  either  his  opinion  or  his 
place.  “ For  my  place,”  he  answered,  “ I 
care  little.  I am  old  and  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown ; but  1 am  mortified  to  find 
lhat  your  majesty  thinks  inc  capable  of  giving 
a judgment  which  none  but  an  ignorant  ora 
dishonest  man  could  give."  “ I am  deter- 
mined,” said  the  king,  “ to  have  twelve 
judges  who  will  be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  this 
matter.”  “ Your  majesty,”  answered  Jones, 
“ may  find  twelve  judges  of  your  mind,  but 
hardly  twelve  lawyers.”  (1)  He  was  dismissed, 
together  with  Montague,  Chief  Baron  of  tho 
Exchequer,  and  two  puisne  judges,  Neville 
and  Charlton.  One  of  the  new  judges  was 
Christopher  Milton,  younger  brother  of  the 
great  poet.  Of  Christopher  little  is  known 
except  that,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  he 
had  been  a royalist,  and  that  he  now,  in  his 
old  age,  leaned  towards  Popery.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Home ; but  he  certainly  had 
scruples  about  communicating  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  had  therefore  a 
strong  interest  in  supporting  the  dispensing 
power.  (2) 

The  king  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as 
his  judges.  The  first  barrister  who  learned 
that  ho  was  expected  to  defend  the  dispensing 
power  w as  the  solicitor  general  Ileneage  Finch, 
lie  peremptorily  refused,  and  was  turned  out 
of  office  on  tho  following  day.  (3)  The  attor- 
ney general.  Sawyer,  was  ordered  to  d raw  war- 
rants outhorising  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  hold  benefices  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Sawyer  had  been  deeply  concern- 
ed in  some  of  the  harshest  and  most  unjusti- 
fiable prosecutions  of  that  age ; and  the  Whigs 
abhorred  him  as  a man  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Russell  and  Sidney  ; but  on  this  occasion  ho 

(t)  Bereshy's  Memoirs ; Eachard,  til.,  TO 7;  Ken- 
net,  tii.,  t.M 

(2)  London  Gazette,  April  22  and  29, 1686 ; Baril- 
lon,  April  19-29;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Junes;  Lullnsll, 
June  8 ; Dodd's  Church  History . 

C*>  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  288. 
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showed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  resolution. 
“Sir,”  said  he,  “this  is  not  merely  to  dis- 
pense with  a statute ; it  is  to  annul  the  whole 
statute  law  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to 
this  day.  I dare  not  do  it ; and  I implore  your 
majesty  to  consider  whether  such  an  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Church  be  in  accord- 
ance with  your  late  gracious  promises.”  (1) 
Sawyer  would  have  been  instantly  dismissed 
as  Finch  had  been,  if  the  government  could 
have  found  a successor ; but  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  It  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  crown  that  one  at  least  of  the 
crown  lawyers  should  be  a man  of  learning, 
ability,  8nd  experience;  and  no  such  man  was 
willing  to  defend  the  dispensing  power. 
The  attorney  general  was  therefore  permitted 
to  retain  his  place  during  some  months.  Tho- 
mas Powis,  an  insignificant  man,  who  had  no 
qualification  for  high  employment  except  ser- 
vility, was  appointed  solicitor. 

The  preliminary'  arrangements  were  now 
complete.  There  was  a solicitor  general  to 
argue  for  the  dispensing  power,  and  twelve 
judges  to  decide  in  favour  of  it.  The  question 
was  therefore  speedily  brought  to  a hearing. 
Sir  Edward  Hates,  a gentleman  of  Kent,  had 
been  converted  to  Popery  in  days  when  it  was 
not  safe  for  any  man  of  note  openly  to  declare 
himself  a Papist.  He  had  kept  his  secret,  and, 
when  questioned,  had  affirmed  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  with  a solemnity  which  did  little 
credit  to  his  principles.  When  James  had  as- 
cended the  throne,  disguise  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. Sir  Edward  publicly  apostatized,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  a regi- 
ment of  foot.  He  had  held  his  commission 
more  than  three  months  without  taking  the 
sacrament.  He  was  therefore  liable  to  a pe- 
nalty of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  an  in- 
former might  recover  by  action  of  debt.  A 
menial  servant  was  employed  to  bring  a suit 
for  this  sum  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Sir 
Edward  did  not  dispute  the  facts  alleged 
against  him,  but  pleaded  that  he  had  letters 
patent  authorising  him  to  hold  his  commission 
notwithstanding  the  Test  Act.  The  plaintiff 
demurred,  that  is  to  say,  admitted  Sir  Ed- 
ward’s plea  to  be  true  in  fact,  but  denied  that 
it  was  a sufficient  answer.  Thus  was  raised 
a simple  Issue  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  court. 
A barrister,  who  was  notoriously  a tool  of  the 
government,  appeared  for  the  mock  plaintiff, 
and  made  some  feeble  objections  to  the  de- 
fendant’s plea.  The  new  solicitor  general 

(I)  Reresby’s  Memoirs. 


replied.  The  attornoy  general  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Judgment  was  given  by  the 
lord  chief  justice,  Sir  Edward  Herbert.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  had  submitted  the  question 
to  all  the  judges,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
eleven  of  them,  the  king  might  lawfully  dis- 
pense with  penal  statutes  in  particular  cases, 
and  for  special  reasons  of  grave  importance. 
The  single  dissentient,  Baron  Street,  was  not 
removed  from  his  place.  Ho  was  a man  of 
morals  so  bad  (hat  his  own  relations  shrank 
from  him,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at 
the  lime  of  the  Revolution,  was  advised  not  to 
see  him.  The  character  of  Street  makes  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
been  more  scrupulous  than  his  brethren. 
The  character  of  James  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  a refractory  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  his  post.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  dissenting  judge  was,  like  the 
plaintiff  and  the  plaintiffs  counsel,  acting 
collusively.  It  was  important  that  there 
should  be  a great  preponderance  of  authority 
in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power ; yet  it  was 
important  that  the  bench,  which  had  been  care- 
fully packed  for  the  occasion,  should  appear 
to  be  independent.  One  judge,  therefore,  the 
least  respectable  of  the  twelve,  was  permitted, 
or  more  probably  commanded,  to  give  his 
voice  against  the  prerogative.  (1) 

The  power  which  tho  courts  of  law  had  thus 
recognised  was  not  suffered  to  lie  idle.  Within 
a month  after  the  decision  of  the  King's 
Bench  had  been  pronounced,  four  Roman 
Catholic  lords  were  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 
T wo  of  these,  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  wore  of 
the  moderate  party,  and  probably  took  their 
seats  with  reluctance  and  with  many  sad 
forebodings.  The  other  two,  Arundell  and  Do- 
ver, had  no  such  misgivings.  (2) 

The  dispensing  power  w as,  at  the  same  time, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Roman 
Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
The  new  solicitor  readily  drew  the  warrants 
in  which  Sawyer  had  refused  to  bo  concerned. 
One  of  these  warrants  was  in  favour  of  a wretch 
named  Edward  Sclater,  who  had  two  livings 
w hich  he  was  determined  to  keep  at  all  costs 
and  through  all  changes.  He  administered 
the  sacrament  to  his  parishioners  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Palm 

(O  Sec  the  account  of  the  case  In  the  Collection  of 
Slate  Trials;  Cittern,  May  l-l*.  June  va-July  a,  taag; 
Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27:  Luttrells  Diary,  June  2t. 
is  to  Street,  see  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  *7,  teas. 

(*)  London  Gazette,  July  19,  1606, 
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Sunday,  1686.  On  Easier  Sunday,  only  seven 
days  laler,  he  was  at  mass.  The  royal  dis- 
pensation authorised  him  to  retain  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  benefices.  To  the  remonstrances 
of  tbo  patrons  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
preferment  ho  replied  in  terms  of  insolent 
defiance,  and,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  cause 
prospered,  put  forth  an  absurd  treatise  in  de- 
fence of  his  apostasy.  But  a very  few  weeks 
after  the  Revolution  a great  congregation  as- 
sembled at  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Savoy,  to  see  him 
received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
which  he  had  deserted.  lie  read  his  recanta- 
tion with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  and 
pronounced  a bitter  invective  against  the  Po- 
pish priests  whoso  arts  had  seduced  him.  (1) 

Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  conduct  of 
Obadiah  Walker.  Ho  was  an  aged  priest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was  well  known 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a man  of  learn- 
ing. He  had  in  the  late  reign  been  suspect- 
ed qf  leaning  towards  Popery,  but  had  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  established  religion, 
and  had  at  length  boon  chosen  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College.  Soon  afler  the  accession  of 
James,  Walker  determined  to  throw'  off  the 
disguise  which  lie  had  hitherto  worn.  He 
absented  himself  from  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  with  some  fel- 
lows and  undergraduates  whom  he  had 
perverted,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  own  apart- 
ments. One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  the 
new  solicitor  general  w as  to  draw  up  an  in- 
strument which  authorised  Walker  and  his 
proselytes  to  hold  their  benefices,  notwith- 
standing their  apostasy.  Builders  were  im- 
mediately employed  to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms 
into  an  oratory.  In  a few  weeks  tho  Roman 
Catholic  riles  were  publicly  performed  in  Uni- 
versity College.  A Jesuit  was  quartered  there 
as  Chaplain.  A press  was  established  there 
under  royal  licence  for  the  printing  of  Roman 
Catholic  tracts.  During  two  years  and  a half 
Walker  continued  to  make  war  on  Protestant- 
ism with  all  lha  rancour  of  a renegade ; but 
when  fortune  turned  he  showed  that  he  want- 
ed the  courage  of  a martyr.  He  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  and  was  base  enough  to 
protest  that  he  had  never  changed  his  religion, 
that  he  had  never  cordially  approved  of  the 

(V!  See  the  tetters  patent  In  Gulch's  Collectanea 
Curiosa.  The  data  to  the  3d  of  May,  1M6.  Sclater’a 
Consensus  Veterans  Gees  reply,  until  led  Yeteres 
YindicaU;  Dr.  Anthony  Horneck’ft  account  of  Mr 
SoUter'a  recantation  of  the  errors  of  Popery  on  the 
5th  of  May,  4689;  Dodd's  Church  History,  part  vUi., 
hook  UM  art.  3. 
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doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that 
he  had  never  tried  to  bring  any  other  person 
within  the  pale  of  that  church.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  violate  tho  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  law  and  of  plighted  faith, for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  converts  as  these.  (1) 

In  a short  time  the  king  went  a step  fur- 
ther. Sclater  and  Walker  had  only  been 
permitted  to  keep,  after  they  became  Papists, 
the  preferment  w hich  had  been  bestowed  on 
them  while  they  passed  for  Protestants.  To 
confer  a high  office  in  the  Established  Church 
on  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  Church  was  a 
far  bolder  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  tho 
royal  word.  Rut  no  course  was  too  bold  for 
James.  The  deanery  of  Christchurch  be- 
came vacant.  The  office  was.  both  in  dig- 
nity and  in  emolument,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  dean  was 
charged  with  the  government  of  a greater 
number  of  youths  of  high  connections  and 
of  great  hopes  than  could  then  be  found  in 
any  other  college.  Ho  was  also  th  ; head  of 
a cathedral.  In  both  characters  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  ho  should  be  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Nevertheless  John  Mas- 
sey, who  was  notoriously  a member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  who  had  not  one  single 
recommendation  except  that  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  tho  Church  of  Rome,  was  appointed 
by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power  ; and  soon 
w ithin  the  walls  of  Christchurch  an  altar  was 
decked,  at  which  mass  was  daily  celebrat- 
ed.^} To  the  Nuncio  the  king  said  that  w hat 
had  been  done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon  be 
done  at  Cambridge.(3) 

Yet  even  this  was  a small  evil  compared 
with  (hat  which  Protestants  had  good  ground 
to  apprehend.  It  seemed  but  too  probable 
that  the  whole  government  of  the  Anglican 
Church  would  shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of 
her  deadly  enemies.  Three  important  sees 
had  lately  become  vacant,  that  of  York,  that 
of  Chester,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Oxford  was  given  to  Samuel  Parker,  a 
parasite,  whose  religion,  if  he  had  any  re- 
ligion, was  that  of  Rome,  and  who  called 
himself  a Protestant  only  because  he  was  in- 
cumbered  with  a wife.  “ I wished,”  the  king 
said  to  Adda,  “ to  appoint  an  avowed  Catho- 
lic ; hut  the  tinio  is  not  come.  Parker  is 

(I:  Gulch's  Collectanea  Cariosa  : Dodd,  vtii.,  H,,  3 ; 
Wood.  Alt).  Ox.;  Ellis  Correspondence,  Feb.  27,1686; 
Commons  Journals,  Oct.  26,  IMS. 

(2<  Gulch's  Collectanea  Curiosa:  Wood's  Athens 
Oxonienses : Dialogue  between  a Churchman  and  a 
Dissenter,  168s. 

(I)  Adda,  July  9-l»,  1686. 
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well  inclined  to  ns  ; he  is  one  of  us  in  feel-  ] 
ing  ; and  by  degrees  ho  will  bring  round  his 
clergy. ”(1)  The  bishopric  of  Chester,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Pearson,  a great  name 
both  in  philology  and  in  divinity,  was  bestowed 
on  Thomas  Cartwright,  a still  viler  sycophant 
than  Parker.  The  archbishopric  of  York  re- 
mained several  years  vacant.  As  no  good 
reason  could  be  found  for  leaving  so  impor- 
tant a place  unfilled,  men  suspected  that  the 
nomination  was  delayed  only  till  tho  king 
could  venture  to  place  the  mitre  on  the  head  of 
an  avowed  Papist.  It  is  indeed  highly  pro- 
bable that  tho  Church  of  England  was  saved 
from  this  outrage  by  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  tho  pope.  Without  a special  dis- 
pensation from  Home  no  Jesuit  could  be  a 
bishop;  and  Innocent  could  not  be  induced 
to  grant  such  a dispensation  to  Petre. 

James  did  not  even  make  any  secret  of  his 
intention  to  exert  vigorously  and  systemati- 
cally for  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
Church  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed  as 
her  head.  Ho  plainly  said  that,  by  a wise 
dispensation  of  providence,  the  Act  of  Su- 
premacy would  be  the  means  of  healing  the 
fatal  breach  which  it  had  caused.  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  had  usurped  a dominion  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  holy  sec.  That 
dominion  had,  in  the  course  of  succession, 
descended  to  an  orthodox  prince,  and  would 
bo  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the  holy  see.  He 
■was  authorised  by  law  to  repress  spiritual 
abuses ; and  the  first  spiritual  abuse  which 
he  would  repress  should  be  the  liberty  which 
tho  Anglican  clergy  assumed  of  defending 
their  own  religion  and  of  attacking  the  doc- 
trines of  Home. (2) 

But  he  was  met  by  a great  difficulty.  The 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  which  had  devolved 
on  him  was  by  no  moans  the  same  great 
and  terrible  prerogative  which  Elizabeth, 
James  tho  First,  and  CharlA  tho  First  had 
possessed.  The  enactment  which  annexed  to 
the  crown  an  almost  boundless  visitatorial  au- 

(t)  Adda.  July  30-Aug.  9,  I486. 

(»)  "Ce  prince  m’a  dit  que  Dleu  avoil  permis  quo 
tonics  let  loix  qui  ont  Ole  fades  pour  euiilir  la  reli- 
gion Protcstante,  et  delruire  ia  religion  Catholiquc, 
fervent  presentiment  de  fondemrnt  4 re  qu’fl  veul 
faire  pour  rdlahllssi'inent  de  la  Traie  religion,  el  le 
mcUrtil  en  droit  d'cxcrcer  un  pouvoir  encore  plu« 
grand  que  cdlul  qu'ont  les  rois  Caiholiques  *ur  les 
affaires  eeeMsiastiqnes  dans  les  autre*  pays."— Baril- 
lon,  July  ti-W,  16*6,  To  Adda  bis  majesty  said,  a 
lew  days  later,  “Che  1*  autoritA  eonceetale  dal  par- 
laoirnto  sopra  t’Eccleaiastico  senia  alcon  llmitceon 
fine  conlrario  fosse  adesso  per  servtre  al  vantaggio 
de’  medcsimi  Caltolici."  July  M-Ang.  >. 


thority  over  the  Church,  though  it  had  never 
been  formally  repealed,  had  really  lost  a great 
part  of  its  force.  The  substantive  law  re- 
mained ; but  it  remained  unaccompanied 
by  any  formidable  sanction  or  by  any  efficient 
system  of  procedure,  and  was  therefore  little 
more  than  a dead  letter. 

The  statute  which  restored  to  Elizabeth  tho 
spiritual  dominion  assumed  by  her  father  and 
resigned  by  her  sister  contained  a clause  au- 
thorising tho  sovereign  to  constitute  a tribu- 
nal which  might  investigate,  reform,  and 
punish  all  ecclesiastical  delinquencies.  Under 
the  authority  given  by  this  clause,  tho  Court 
of  High  Commission  was  created.  That  court 
was,  during  many  years,  the  terror  of  Non- 
conformists, and,  under  the  harsh  adminis- 
tration of  Laud,  became  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred  even  to  those  who  most  loved  the 
Established  Church.  When  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment met,  the  High  Commission  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  tho  most  grievous  of  tho 
many  grievances  under  which  tho  nation  la- 
boured. An  act  was  therefore  somewhat 
hastily  passed,  which  not  only  look  away 
from  tho  crown  the  power  of  appointing  visi- 
tors to  superintend  the  Church,  but  abolished 
all  ecclesiastical  courts  without  distinction. 

After  the  Restoration,  tho  Cavaliers  who 
filled  the  House  of  Commons,  zealous  as  they 
were  for  the  prerogative,  still  remembered, 
with  bitterness,  the  tyranny  of  the  High  Com- 
mission, and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
revive  an  institution  so  odious.  They  at  tho 
same  time  thought,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all  the 
courts  Christian  of  the  realm,  without  provid- 
ing any  substitute,  was  open  to  grave  ob- 
jection. They  accordingly  repealed  that  sta- 
tute, with  tho  exception  of  tho  part  which 
related  to  the  High  Commission.  Thus  tho 
Archidiaconal  Courts,  the  Consistory  Courts, 
tho  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars, 
and  the  Court  of  Delegates  were  revived  ; but 
tho  enactment  by  which  Elizabeth  and  her 
successors  had  been  empowered  to  appoint 
commissioners  with  visitatorial  authority  over 
tho  Church  was  not  only  not  revived,  hut  was 
declared,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  lan- 
guage, to  bo  completely  abrogated,  ft  is 
therefore  as  clear  as  any  point  of  constitu- 
tional law  can  bo  that  Janies  the  Secnndjwas 
not  competent  to  appoint  a commission  with 
power  to  visit  and  govern  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land.(l)  But,  if  this  wore  so,  it  was  to  littlo 

01  )Tbe  whole  question  Islucidiy  and  unanswerably 
argued  In  a little  contemporary  tract,  entitled  “Tbo 
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purpose  that  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  high* 
sounding  words,  empowered  him  to  amend 
what  was  amiss  in  that  Church.  Nothing  but 
such  a machinery  as  that  which  the  Long  Par- 
liament had  destroyed  could  force  the  Anglican 
clergy  lo  become  his  agents  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Anglican  doctrine  and  discipline. 
He  therefore,  as  early  as  the  month  of  April, 
1680.  determined  to  create  a new  Court  of 
High  Commission.  This  design  was  not  im- 
mediately executed.  It  encountered  the  op- 
position of  every  minister  who  was  not  de- 
voted to  France  and  lo  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  the  law',  and  by  Churchmen  as  a di- 
rect attack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps  the 
contest  might  have  lasted  longer,  but  for  an 
event  which  wounded  thepiideand  inflamed 
the  rage  of  the  king.  He  had,  as  supreme 
ordinary,  put  forth  directions,  charging  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment  to  abstain  from 
touching  in  their  discourses  on  controverted 
points  of  doctrine.  Thus,  while  sermons  in 
defence  of  the  Roman  Cathulic  religion  were 
preached  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  w ithin 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  church 
of  the  stale,  the  church  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  was  forbidden  to  explain  and 
vindicate  her  own  principles.  Tho  spirit  of 
the  whole  clerical  order  rose  against  this 
injustice.  William  Sherlock,  a divine  of 
distinguished  abilities,  who  had  written 
with  sharpness  against  Whigs  and  Dissent- 
ers, and  had  been  rewarded  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  mastership  of  the  Temple 
and  with  a pension,  was  one  of  the  lirst 
who  incurred  the  royal  displeasure.  His 
pension  was  stopped,  and  he  was  severely 
reprimanded.  (1)  John  Sharp,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields, 
soon  gave  still  greater  offence.  11c  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  fervent  pioty,  a preacher 
of  great  fame,  and  an  exemplary  parish 
priest.  In  politics  he  was,  like  most  of  his 
brethren,  a Tory,  and  had  just  been  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  He  received  an 
anonymous  letter  which  purported  to  come 
from  one  of  his  parishioners  who  had  been 
staggered  by  the  arguments  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic theologians,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  a branch  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
No  divine,  not  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of 

King's  Power  in  Matters  Ecclesiastical  (airly  stated.” 
See  also  a concise  but  Forcible  argument  by  Arch- 
bishop Sancrod.  Doyly's  Life  of  Sancrofl,  i , am. 

(1J  Letter  fromJamcs  to  Clarendon,  Feb.  18,1685-6. 


religious  duty  and  of  professional  honour, 
could  refuse  to  answer  lo  such  a call.  On 
the  following  Sunday  Sharp  delivered  an 
animated  discourse  against  the  high  preten- 
sions of  the  see  of  Rome.  Some  of  his  ex- 
pressions were  exaggerated,  distorted,  and 
carried  by  tale-bearers  to  Whitehall.  It 
was  falsely  said  that  he  had  spoken  with  con- 
tumely of  the  theological  disquisitions  whi  h 
had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  the  late 
king,  and  which  the  present  king  had  pub- 
lished. Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
received  orders  from  Sunderland  to  suspend 
Sharp  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further 
known.  The  bishop  was  in  great  perplexity. 
His  recent  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  had 
given  deep  offence  lo  the  efturt.  Already  his 
name  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy 
councillors.  Already  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  office  in  the  royal  chapel.  Hu  was 
unwilling  to  give  fresh  provocation ; but  tho 
act  which  he  was  directed  to  perform  was  a 
judicial  act.  He  fell  that  it  was  unjust,  aud 
he  was  assured  by  the  best  advisers  that  it 
was  also  illegal,  lo  inllict  punishment  with- 
out giving  any  opportunity  for  defence.  Ho 
accordingly,  in  the  humblest  terms,  repre- 
sented his  difticuilies  to  the  king,  and  pri- 
vately requested  Sharp  not  lo  appear  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  present.  Reasonable  as  were 
C mpton’s  scruples,  obsequious  as  were  his 
apologies,  James  w as  greatly  incensed.  What 
insolence  lo  plead  either  natural  justice  or 
positive  law  in  opposition  lo  an  express  com- 
mand of  the  sovereign  I Sharp  was  forgot- 
ten. The  bishop  became  a mark  for  tiio 
whole  vengeance  of  government.  (1)  The  king 
fell  more  painfully  than  ever  the  want  of  that 
tremendous  engine  which  had  once  coerced 
refractory  ecclesiastics.  He  probably  knew 
that,  for  a few  angry  words  uttered  against 
his  fathei’s  government.  Bishop  Williams  had 
been  suspended  by  the  High  Commission 
from  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  functions. 
The  design  of  reviving  that  formidable  tribu- 
nal was  pushed  on  more  eagerly  lhan  ever. 
In  July  London  was  alarmed  by  tho  news  that 
the  king  had,  in  direct  defiance  of  two  acts  of 
parliament  drawn  in  tho  strongest  terms,  en- 
trusted the  whole  government  of  the  Church 
lo  seven  commissioners.  (2)  The  words  in 

(I)  The  best  account  of  these  transactions  is  in  the 
Life  of  Sharp,  by  his  son.  Cillers,  June  29-July  9, 
1616. 

ii;  Bariilon,  July  Sl-Aug.  t,  1686;  Cillers,  July  16- 
26;  Privy  Council  book,  July  17;  Ellis  Correspond- 
ence, July  17;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  14;  LutlreU't 
Diary,  Aug.  6,6. 
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which  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  was 
described  were  loose,  and  might  be  stretched 
to  almost  any  extent.  All  colleges  and  gram- 
mar schools,  even  those  founded  by  the  libe- 
rality of  private  benefactors,  were  placed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  new  board.  All  who 
depended  for  bread  on  situations  in  the 
Church  or  in  academical  institutions,  from 
the  primate  down  to  the  youngest  curate, 
from  the  vice  chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge down  to  the  humblest  pedagogue  who 
taught  Corderius,  were  at  the  royal  mercy. 
If  any  one  of  those  many  thousands  was  sus- 
pected of  doing  or  saying  anything  distasteful 
to  the  government,  the  commissioners  might 
cite  hint  before  them.  In  their  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  him  they  were  fettered  by  no  rules. 
They  were  themselves  at  once  prosecutors 
and  judges.  The  accused  party  was  furnish- 
ed with  no  copy  of  (he  charge.  He  was  ex- 
amined and  cross-examined.  If  his  answers 
did  not  give  sati-faction,  he  was  liable  to  be 
suspended  from  his  office,  to  be  ej  cted  from 
it,  to  be  pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any 
preferment  in  future.  If  he  were  contuma- 
cious he  might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in 
other  words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights 
and  imprisoned  for  life,  lie  might  also,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  loaded  with  all 
the  costs  of  the  proceeding  by  which  ho  had 
been  reduced  to  beggary.  No  appeal  was 
given.  The  commissioners  were  directed  to 
execute  their  office  notwithstanding  any  law 
which  might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  incon- 
sistent with  these  regulations.  Lastly,  lest 
any  person  should  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
to  revive  that  terrible  court  from  which  the 
Long  Parliament  had  freed  the  nation,  the 
new  tribunal  was  directed  to  use  a seal  bear- 
ing exactly  the  same  device  and  the  same  su- 
perscription with  the  seal  of  the  old  High 
Commission.  (1) 

The  chief  commissioner  was  the  chancellor. 
His  presence  and  assent  were  necessary  to 
every  proceeding.  All  men  knew  how  un- 
justly, insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had 
acted  in  courts  where  he  had  been,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  restrained  by  the  known  laws  of 
England.  It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
foresee  how  he  would  conduct  himself  in  a si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  at  entire  liberty  to 
make  forms  of  procedure  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence for  himself. 

Of  the  other  six  commissioners  three  were 

(I)  The  device  w as  a ro»e  and  crown.  Before  the 
device  was  Uie  initial  letter  of  the  sovereign's  name ; 
after  it  the  letter  R.  Round  Uie  seal  was  this  in- 


prelates and  three  laymen.  The  name  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft  stood  first.  But  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal, 
that  all  its  judgments  would  be  null,  and  that 
by  sitting  in  it  he  should  incur  a serious 
responsibility.  He  therefore  determined  not 
to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  Ho  did 
not,  however,  act  on  this  occasion  with  that 
courage  and  sincerity  which  he  showed 
when  driven  to  extremity  two  years  later. 
He  begged  to  be  excused  on  the  ploa  of  busi- 
ness and  ill  health.  The  other  members  of 
ihe  board,  he  added,  were  men  of  too  much 
ability  to  noed  his  assistanc  ■.  These  disin- 
genuous apologies  ill  became  the  primate  of 
all  England  at  such  a crisis;  nor  did  they 
avert  the  royal  displeasure.  Sancrofl’s  name 
was  nol  indeed  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy 
conncillors;  but,  to  the  bitter  mortification 
of  the  friends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no  longer 
summoned  to  any  meeting  of  the  board.  “If,” 
said  the  king,  “ he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to 
go  to  the  commission,  it  is  a ki  di  e--  to  re- 
lieve him  from  at'endance  at  council.”  tl) 

The  government  fou  d no  similar  difficulty 
with  Nathaniel  Crewe,  bishop  of  the  great 
and  opulent  see  of  Durham,  a man  nobly 
born,  and  raised  so  high  in  his  profession 
that  he  could  scarcely  wish  to  rise  higher, 
but  mean,  vain,  and  cowardly.  Ho  had  been 
made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  when  the 
Bishop  of  Ixnidon  was  banished  from  the  pa- 
lace. The  honour  of  being  an  ecclesiastical 
commissioner  turned  Crewe’s  head.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  some  of  his  friends  repre- 
sented to  hint  the  risk  which  ho  ran  by  sit- 
ting in  an  illegal  tribunal.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  nol  live 
out  of  the  royal  smile,  and  cxullingly  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  his  name  would  appear 
in  history,  a hope  which  has  not  been  alto- 
gether disappointed.  (2) 

Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
the  third  clerical  conunis-ioner.  He  was  a 
man  ,io  whuse  talents  posterity  has  scarcely 
done  justice.  Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has 
been  usual  to  print  his  verses  in  collections 
of  the  British  poets;  and  those  who  judge  of 
him  by  his  verses  must  consider  him  as  a ser- 
vile imitator,  who,  without  one  spark  of 
Cowley’s  admirable  genius,  mimicked  what- 
ever was  least  commendable  in  Cowley's 

seription,  ••  Sigillum  coinmin-virioriini  regia’  maje*- 
Lilis  ad  causa*  ecclesiastical*. ’’ 

(I ) Appendix  to  Clarendon’s  Diary;  Cittcrs,  Oct. 
MS,  (686;  Barillon,  Oct.  ll>2l;  Doyly’s  Lite  ot 
Sancroft. 

(i)  Burnet,  L,  676. 
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mannor;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Sprat’s  prose  writings  will  form  a very  dif- 
ferent estimate  of  his  powers.  He  was  indeed 
a great  master  of  our  language,  and  pos- 
sessed at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  ora- 
tor, of  the  controversialist,  and  of  the  his- 
torian. His  moral  character  might  have 
passed  with  little  censure  had  he  belonged  to 
a less  sacred  profession ; for  the  worst  that  can 
bo  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxu- 
rious, and  worldly;  but  such  failings,  though 
not  commonly  regarded  as  very'  heinous  in 
men  of  secular  callings,  are  scandalous  in  a 
prelate.  The  archbishopric  of  York  was  va- 
cant ; Sprat  hoped  to  obtain  it,  and  therefore 
accepted  a seat  at  the  ecclesiastical  board ; 
but  he  was  too  goodnatured  a man  to  behave 
harshly ; and  he  was  too  sensible  a man  not 
to  know  that  he  might  at  some  future  time  be 
called  to  a serious  account  by  a parliament. 
Ho  therefore,  though  he  consented  to  act,  tried 
to  do  as  little  mischief,  and  to  make  as  few 
enemies,  as  possible.  (1) 

The  three  remaining  commissioners  were 
the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  president,  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Kochester, 
disapproving  and  murmuring,  consented  to 
serve.  Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  court, 
he  could  not  bear  to  quit  it.  Much  as  he  lov- 
ed the  Church,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  sacrifice  for  her  sake  his  white  staff,  his 
patronage,  his  salary  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  the  far  larger  indirect 
emoluments  of  his  office.  He  excused  his 
conduct  toothers,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  by 
pleading  that,  as  a commissioner,  ho  might 
be  able  to  prevent  much  evil,  and  that,  if  ho 
refused  to  act,  some  person  less  attached  to 
tho  Protestant  religion  would  be  found  to  re- 
place him.  Sunderland  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Herbert’s  recent 
decision  on  tho  question  of  the  dispensing 
power  seemod  to  prove  that  he  would  not 
flinch  from  any  service  w'hich  the  king  might 
require. 

Assoon  os  the  commission  had  been  opened, 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  cited  before  the 
new  tribunal.  He  appeared.  “ I demand 
of  yon,”  said  Jeffreys,  “ a direct  and  positive 
answer.  Whv  did  not  you  suspend  Dr. 
Sharp?” 

The  bishop  requested  a copy  of  tho  commis- 
sion in  order  that  he  might  know  by  what  au- 
thority he  was  thus  interrogated.  “ If  you 
mean,”  said  Jeffreys,  “ to  dispute  our  autho- 

(I)  Burnet,  t.,  675,  ii.,  689 ; Sprat’s  Letters  to  Dor 
set 


rity,  I shall  lake  another  course  with  you.  As 
to  the  commission,  I do  not  doubt  that  you 
have  seen  it.  At  all  events  you  may  see  it  in 
any  coffee-house  for  a penny.”  Tho  insolence 
of  the  chancellor's  reply  appears  to  have 
shocked  the  other  commissioners,  and  ho 
was  forced  to  make  some  aw  kward  apologies. 
He  (hen  returned  to  the  point  from  which  ho 
started.  “ This,”  he  said,  “ is  not  a court 
in  which  written  charges  are  exhibited.  Our 
proceedings  are  summary,  and  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  question  is  a plain  one.  Why 
did  you  not  obey  the  king?”  With  some  dif- 
ficulty Compton  obtained  a brief  delay,  and 
the  assistance  of  counsel.  When  the  case  had 
been  heard,  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that  tho 
bishop  had  done  only  what  he  was  bound  to 
do.  The  treasurer,  the  chief  justice,  and  Bi- 
shop Sprat  were  for  acquittal.  The  king’s 
wrath  was  moved.  It  seemed  that  his  eccle- 
siastical commission  would  fail  him  as  his 
Tory  parliament  had  failed  him.  He  offered 
Kochester  a simple  choice,  to  pronounce  the 
bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the  Treasury.  Ro- 
chester was  base  enough  to  yield.  Compton 
was  suspended  from  all  spiritual  functions ; 
and  the  charge  of  his  great  diocese  was  com- 
mitted to  his  judges.  Sprat  and  Crewe,  lie 
continued,  however,  to  reside  in  his  palace 
and  to  receive  his, revenues ; for  it  was  known 
that,  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  deprive 
him  of  his  temporalities,  ho  would  have  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  common 
law  ; and  Herbert  himself  declared  that  at  com- 
mon law,  judgment  must  bo  given  against  tho 
crown.  This  consideration  induced  the  king 
to  pause.  Only  a few  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  ho  had  packed  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster Hail  in  order  to  obtain  a decision  in  favour 
of  his  dispensing  power.  He  now  found 
that,  unless  he  packed  them  again,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a decision  in  favour 
of  the  proceedings  of  his  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission. He  determined,  therefore,  to  post- 
pone for  a short  time  the  confiscation  of  the 
freehold  property  of  refractory  clergymen.  (1) 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed  such 
as  might  well  make  him  hesitate.  During 
some  months  discontent  had  been  stoadily 
and  rapidly  increasing.  Tho  celebration  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  had  long  been 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.  During  se- 
veral generations  no  Homan  Catholic  clergy- 
man had  dared  to  exhibit  himself  in  any  pub- 

(r  Burnet,  i.,  677:  Bnrillon,  Sept.  6-16. 1686,  The 
public  proceeding!  are  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials. 
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tic  place  with  the  badges  o(  his  office.  Against 
the  regular  clergy,  and  against  the  restless 
and  subtle  Jesuits  by  name,  had  been  enacted 
a succession  of  rigorous  statutes.  Every  Je- 
suit who  set  fool  in  Ihis  country  was  liable  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  A reward 
was  offered  for  his  detection.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  lake  advantage  of  the  general  rule, 
that  men  aro  not  bound  to  accuse  themselves. 
Whoever  was  suspected  of  being  a Jesuit 
might  be  interrogated,  and,  if  he  refused  to 
answer,  might  be  sent  to  prison  for  life,  (t) 
These  laws,  though  thoy  had  not.  except  when 
there  was  supposed  to  be  some  peculiar 
danger,  been  strictly  executed,  and  though 
they  had  never  prevented  Jesuits  from  resort- 
ing to  England,  had  made  disguise  necessary. 
But  all  disguise  was  now  thrown  off.  Inju- 
dicious members  of  the  king's  Church,  en- 
couraged by  him,  look  a pride  in  defying 
statutes  w hich  were  still  of  undoubted  validity, 
and  feelings  which  had  a stronger  hold  of  the 
national  mind  thun  at  any  former  period. 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  rose  all  over  the 
country.  Cowls,  girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings 
of  beads,  constantly  appeared  in  the  streets, 
and  astonished  a population,  the  oldest  of 
whom  had  never  seen  a conventual  garb  ex- 
cept on  the  stage.  A convent  rose  at  Clerken- 
well  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  Saint 
John.  The  Franciscans  occupied  a mansion 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  Carmelites  were 
quartered  in  the  City.  A society  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  was  lodged  in  Saint  James's 
Palace.  In  the  Savoy  a spacious  house,  in- 
cluding a church  and  a school,  was  built  for 
the  Jesuits.  (2)  The  skill  and  care  with 
which  those  father-,  hail,  during  several  ge- 
nerations. conducted  the  education  of  youth, 
had  drawn  forth  reluctant  praises  from  the 
wisest  Protestants.  Bacon  had  pronounced 
the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges  to  be  the  best  yet  known  in  Uto 
world,  and  had  warmly  expressed  his  regret 
that  so  admirable  a system  of  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  should  bo  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  a corrupt  religion.  (3)  It  was  not 
improbable  lhal  the  new  academy  in  the  Sa- 
voy might,  under  royal  patronage,  provo  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  great  foundations  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Indeed, 
soon  after  the  school  was  opened,  the  classes 
consisted  of  four  hundred  boys,  about  one 

(l,i  37  Eiix.,  c.  3;  3 Jac. !,«.»;  3 Jac.  t,  c.  S. 

(3)  Clarke  s Lite  ot  Joints  the  Scco oil.  ii„  79,  80. 
Orig  Mein. 

(3)  DeAugmentis,  i.,1,  vi.,  A 


half  of  whom  were  Protestants.  Thu  Pro- 
testant pupils  were  not  required  to  attend 
mass;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  tho 
influence  of  able  preceptors,  devoted  to  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  versed  in  all 
the  arts  wliich  win  tho  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  youth,  would  make  many  converts. 

These  things  produced  great  excitement 
among  tho  populace,  which  is  always  more 
moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
w hat  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thousands 
of  rude  and  ignorant  men.  to  whom  tho  dis- 
pensing power  and  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion were  words  without  a meaning,  saw  with 
dismay  and  indignation  a Jesuit  college  rising 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  friars  in  hoods 
and  gowns  w alking  in  the  Strand,  and  crowds 
of  devotees  pressing  in  at  the  doors  of  tem- 
ples where  homage  was  paid  to  graven  images. 
Riots  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship  was  violently  interrupted,  (t) 
At  Bristol  tho  rabble,  countenanced,  it  was 
said,  by  the  magistrates,  performed  a profane 
and  indecent  pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  represented  by  a buffoon,  and  in 
w bich  a mock  host  was  carried  in  procession. 
The  garrison  was  called  out  to  disperse  the 
mob.  The  tnob,  then  and  ever  since  one  of 
the  fiercest  in  the  kingdom,  resisted.  Blows 
were  exchanged,  and  serious  hurts  indict- 
ed. (2)  The  agitation  was  great  in  the  capital, 
aud  greater  in  the  city,  properly  si)  called, 
ihau  at  Westminster.  For  the  people  of  West- 
minster had  been  accustomed  to  see  among 
them  the  private  chapels  of  Roman  Catholic 
ambassadors;  but  the  city  had  not,  within 
living  memory,  been  polluted  by  any  idola- 
trous exhibition.  Now,  however,  the  resident 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  encouraged  by  the 
king,  fitted  up  a chapel  in  Lime  Street.  Tho 
heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men  selected 
for  office  on  account  of  their  known  Toryism, 
protested  a gainst  this  illegal  proceeding.  Tho 
lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  appear  before  tho 
privy  council.  “ Take  heed  w hat  you  do,” 
said  the  Wing.  “ Obey  me ; and  do  not 
trouble  yourself  either  about  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  or  gentlemen  of  the  short  robe.” 
Tho  chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  repri- 
manded the  unfortunate  magistrate  with  the 
genuine  eloquence  of  tho  Old  Bailey  bar.  Tho 
chapel  was  opened.  All  the  neighbourhood 
was  soon  in  commotion.  Great  crowds  as- 
sembled in  Cheapsido  to  attack  the  new  mass 

(I)  Cittcr*.  May  14-M.  1684 

(3)  Ibid..  May  18-28. 1886;  Adda,  May  19-33. 
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house.  The  priests  wero  insulted.  A cru- 
cifix was  taken  out  of  the  building  and  set  up 
on  the  parish  pump.  The  lord  mayor  came 
to  quell  the  tumult,  but  was  received  with 
cries  of  “ No  wooden  gods.”  The  trainbands 
Were  ordered  to  disperse  the  crowd ; but  they 
shared  in  the  popular  feeding;  and  murmurs 
Wero  heard  from  the  ranks,  “ We  cannot  in 
conscience  fight  for  Popery.”  (1) 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James,  a sin- 
cere and  zealous  Catholic,  and  was,  like 
James,  the  ruler  of  a Protestant  people ; but 
the  two  princes  resembled  each  other  little  in 
temper  and  understanding.  The  elector  had 
promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  tho  church 
which  he  found  established  in  his  dominions. 
He  had  strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  not 
suffered  himself  to  be  provoked  to  any  vio- 
lence by  the  indiscretion  of  preachers  who,  in 
their  antipathy  to  his  faith,  occasionally  forgot 
the  respect  which  they  owed  to  his  pcrson.(2) 
He  learned,  with  concern,  that  great  offenco 
had  been  given  to  the' people  of  London  by 
the  injudicious  act  of  his  representative,  and, 
much  to  his  honour,  declared  that  he  would 
forego  the  privilege  to  which,  as  a sovereign 
prince,  he  was  entitled,  rather  than  endanger 
tho  peace  of  a great  city.  “ I,  loo,”  ho  wrote 
to  James,  “ have  Protestant  subjects ; and  I 
know  with  how  much  caution  and  delicacy  it 
is  necessary  that  a Catholic  prince  so  situated 
should  act.”  James,  instead  of  expressing 
gratitude  for  this  humane  and  considerate 
conduct,  turned  the  letter  into  ridicule  before 
the  foreign  ministers.  It  was  determined 
that  the  elector  should  have  a chapel  in 
the  city  whether  he  would  or  not,  and 
that,  if  the  trainbands  refused  to  do  their 
duty,  their  place  should  be  supplied  by  the 
guard-.  (3) 

The  effect  of  those  disturbances  on  trade 
was  serious.  The  Dutch  Minister  informed 
the  States  General  that  the  business  of  the 
Exchange  was  at  a stand.  The  commissioners 
of  the  customs  reported  to  the  king  that,  dur- 
ing the  month  which  followed  tho  opening  of 
Lime  Street  Chapel,  the  receipt  in  the  port  of 
the  Thames  had  fallen  off  by  some  thousands 
of  pounds.  (4)  Several  aldermen,  who,  though 
zealous  royalists  appointed  under  the  new 
charter,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  com- 

(I)  Ellis  Correspondence,  April  27,  (6«6 ; Barillon, 
April  19-49;  Citters,  April  40-30  ; Privy  Council  Hook, 
March  40;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Adda,  Feb.  40-Mar.  », 
Mar  46-April  5,  April  4-14,  April  43-May  J. 

(4S  Burnet’s  Travela. 

(a)  Barillon,  May  27- June  6,  1636 

(4)  Citten , May  9S-June  4, 14M. 


mercial  prosperity  of  their  city,  and  loved 
noither  popery  nor  martial  law,  tendered 
their  resignations.  But  the  king  was  resolved 
not  to  yield.  He  formed  a camp  on  Houns- 
low Heath,  and  collected  there,  within  a cir- 
cumference of  about  two  miles  and  a-half, 
fourteen  battalions  of  fool  and  thirty-two 
squadrons  of  horse,  amounting  to  thirteen 
thousand  fighting  men.  Twenty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  many  wains  laden  w ith  arms 
and  ammunition,  wero  dragged  from  tho 
Tower  through  the  city  to  Hounslow.  (1)  The 
Londoners  saw  this  great  force  assembled  in 
their  neighbourhood  with  a terror  w hich  fa- 
miliarity soon  diminished.  A visit  to  Houns- 
low' became  their  favourite  amusement  on 
holidays.  Tho  camp  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a vast  fair.  Mingled  with  the  mus- 
keteers and  dragoons,  a multitude  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Soho  Square, 
sharpers  and  painted  women  from  White- 
friars,  invalids  in  sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and 
gowns,  lacqueys  in  rich  liveries,  pedlars, 
orange-girls,  mischievous  apprentices  and 
gaping  clowns,  was  constantly  passing  and  re- 
passing through  the  long  lanes  of  tents.  From 
some  pavilions  were  heard  the  noises  of 
drunken  revelry,  from  others  the  curses  of 
gamblers.  In  truth  the  place  was  merely  a 
gay  suburb  of  tho  capital.  The  king,  as  was 
amply  proved  two  years  later,  had  greatly 
miscalculated.  He  had  forgotten  that  vicinity 
operates  in  more  ways  than  ono.  He  had 
hoped  that  his  army  would  overawe  London ; 
but  the  result  of  his  policy  was  that  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  London  took  complete 
possession  of  his  army.  (2) 

Scarcely  indeed  had  the  encampment  been 
formed  when  there  wero  rumours  of  quarrels 
between  the  Protestant  and  Popish  sol- 
diers. (3)  A little  tract,  entitled  A humblo 
and  hearty  Address  to  all  English  Protestants 
in  the  Army,  had  been  actively  circulated 
through  the  ranks.  The  writer  vehemently 
exhorted  the  troops  to  use  their  arms  in  de- 
fence, not  of  the  mass  book,  but  of  the  Bible, 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the  Petition  of 

(i)  E!li»  Correspondence.  June  46,  (6*3;  Cillers, 
July  4-(4 ; Lut  tret's  Diary,  June  19. 

(91  See  the  contemporary  poems,  entitled  Houns- 
low Heath  and  Osar's  Ghost;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  June 
9. 16*6.  A ballad  In  the  PepvBian  collection  contain* 
the  follow  ing  line* 

“1  liked  the  place  beyond  expressing, 

1 ne’er  saw  a camp  so  line. 

Not  a maid  in  a plain  dressing. 

But  might  taste  a glass  of  w ine." 

(4)  Luttrell’s  Diary,  June  (»,  (6*6. 
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Right.  Ho  was  a man  who  had  already  fallen 
under  the  frown  of  power.  His  character 
was  remarkable,  and  his  history-  not  unin 
slructive. 

His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had 
been  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell.  Johnson  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  are  mortally  haled 
by  their  opponents,  and  less  loved  than  re- 
spected by  their  allies.  His  morals  were 
pure,  his  religious  feelings  ardent,  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities  not  contemptible,  his  judg- 
ment weak,  his  temper  acrimonious,  turbu- 
lent, and  unconquerably  stubborn.  His  pro- 
fession made  him  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
zealous  supporters  of  monarchy  ; for  a re- 
publican in  holy  orders  was  a strange  and  al- 
most an  unnatural  being.  During  the  late 
reign  Johnson  had  published  a book  entitled 
Julian  the  Apostate.  The  object  of  this  work 
was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the  fourth 
century  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  nonre- 
sistance. It  was  easy  to  produce  passages 
from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  written  in  a spi- 
rit very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglican 
divines  who  preached  against  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Johnson,  however,  went  further.  He 
attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputation 
which  had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  been 
thrown  by  Libanius  on  the  Christian  soldiers 
of  Julian,  and  insinuated  that  the  dart  which 
slew  the  imperial  renegade  came,  not  from 
the  enemy,  but  from  some  Rumbold  or  Fer- 
guson in  the  Roman  ranks.  A hot  contro- 
versy followed.  Whig  and  Tory  disputants 
wrangled  fiercely  about  an  obscure  passage, 
in  which  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  praises  a pious 
bishop  who  was  going  to  bastinado  somebody. 
The  Whigs  maintained  that  the  holy  man  was 
going  to  bastinado  the  emperor ; the  Tories 
that,  at  the  worst,  he  was  only  going  to  bas- 
tinado a captain  of  the  guard.  Johnson  pre- 
pared a reply  to  his  assailants,  in  which  ho 
drew  an  elaborate  parallel  between  Julian  and 
James,  then  Duko  of  York.  Julian  had, 
during  many  years,  pretended  to  abhor  ido- 
latry. while  in  heart  an  idolater.  Julian  had, 
to  serve  a turn,  occasionally  affected  respect 
for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Julian  had  pu- 
nished cities  which  were  zealous  for  the  true 
religion,  by  taking  away  their  municipal  pri- 
vileges. Julian  had,  by  his  flatterers,  teen 
called  the  Just.  James  was  provoked  beyond 
endurance.  Johnson  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  a fine 
which  he  had  no  means  of  paying.  He  was 
therefore  kept  in  gaol ; and  it  seemed  likely 


that  his  confinement  would  end  only  with  his 
life.  (1) 

Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the 
King’s  Ber.ch  prison  lodged  another  offender 
whose  character  well  deserves  to  be  studied. 
This  was  Hugh  Spt-ke,  a young  man  of  good 
family,  but  of  a singularly  base  and  depraved 
nature.  His  love  of  mischief  and  of  dark  and 
crooked  ways  amounted  almost  to  madness. 
To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out 
was  his  business  and  his  pastime ; and  he  had 
a rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts  as 
the  instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice. 
He  had  attempted  by  means  of  one  of  his  pup- 
pets to  fasten  on  Charles  and  James  the  crime 
of  murdering  Essex  in  the  Tower.  On  this 
occasion  tho  agency  of  Speke  had  been  traced  ; 
and,  though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  on  his  dupe,  he  had 
not  escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  now  a 
prisoner ; but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  five 
with  comfort ; and  he  was  under  so  little  re- 
straint that  he  was  able  to  keep  up  regular 
communication  with  one  of  his  confederates 
who  managed  a secret  press. 

Johnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke's  pur- 
poses, zealous  and  intrepid,  a scholar  and  a 
practised  controversialist,  yet  as  simple  as  a 
child.  A close  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
tho  two  fellow  prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a 
succession  of  bitter  and  vehement  treatises, 
which  Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer.  When 
the  camp  was  formed  at  Hounslow,  Speke 
urged  Johnson  to  compose  an  address  which 
might  excite  the  troops  to  mutiny.  The  pa- 
per was  instantly  drawn  up.  Many  thou- 
sands of  copies  were  struck  off  and  brought  to 
Speke’s  room,  whence  they  were  distributed 
over  the  whole  country,  and  especially  among 
the  soldiers.  A milder  government  than  that 
which  then  governed  England  would  have  been 
moved  to  high  resentment  by  such  a provoca- 
tion. Strict  search  was  made.  A subordinate 
agent  who  had  teen  employed  to  circulate 
the  address  saved  himself  by  giving  up  John- 
son ; and  Johnson  was  not  the  man  to  save 
himself  by  giving  up  Speke.  An  information 
was  filed,  and  a conviction  obtained  without 
difficulty.  Julian  Johnson,  as  he  was  popu- 
larly called,  was  sentenced  to  stand  thrice  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped  Lorn  Newgate 
to  Tyburn.  The  judge,  Sir  Francis  YVilhins, 
told  the  criminal  to  be  thankful  for  tho  great 
lenity  of  the  attorney  general,  who  might 

(I)  Sre  the  memoirs  of  Johnson,  prettied  to  the 
folio  edition  of  hie  life,  hie  Julian,  and  hie  answers 
to  his  opponents.  See  also  llickea’s  Jovian. 
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have  treated  the  case  as  one  of  high  treason. 
“I  owe  him  no  thanks,”  answered  Johnson, 
dauntlessly.  “ Am  I,  whose  only  crime  is 
that  I have  defended  the  Church  and  the  laws, 
to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged  like  a dog. 
while  Popish  scribblers  are  suffered  daily  to 
insult  the  Church  and  to  violate  the  laws 
with  impunity?"  The  energy  with  which  ho 
spoke  was  such  that  both  the  judges  and  the 
crown  lawyers  thought  it  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate themselves,  and  protested  that  they  knew 
of  no  Popish  publications  such  as  those  to 
which  the  prisoner  alluded.  He  instantly 
drew  from  his  pocket  some  Roman  Catholic 
books  and  trinkets  which  were  then  freely  ex- 
posed for  sale  under  the  royal  patronage,  read 
aloud  the  titles  of  the  books,  and  threw  a ro- 
sary across  the  table  to  the  king's  counsel. 
“ And  now,”  he  cried  with  a loud  voice,  “ I 
lay  this  information  before  God.  before  this 
Cpnrt,  and  before  the  English  people.  We 
shall  soon  see  whether  Mr.  Attorney  will  do 
his  duty.” 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the  punishment 
was  indicted,  Johnson  should  be  degraded 
from  the  priesthood.  The  prelates  who  had 
hoen  charged  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion with  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  London 
cited  hint  before  them  in  the  chapter  house 
of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  manner  in 
which  ho  went  through  the  ceremony  made  a 
deep  impression  on  many  minds.  When  he 
w as  stripped  of  his  sacred  robe  ho  exclaimed, 
44  Eou  are  taking  away  niv  gown  because  I 
have  tried  to  keep  your  gowns  on  your  backs.” 
The  only  part  of  the  formalities  which  seemed 
to  distress  him  was  the  plucking  of  the  Bible 
out  of  his  hand.  He  made  a faint  struggle  to 
retain  the  sacred  book,  kissed  it,  ;and  burst 
into  tears.  ‘‘You  cannot,”  he  said,  “de- 
prive me  of  the  hopes  which  1 owe  to  it.” 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a remis- 
sion of  the  flogging.  A Roman  Catholic 
priest  offered  to  intercede  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  money  was  raised;  and  the 
priest  did  his  best,  but  in  vain.  “Mr.  John- 
son, ’ said  the  king,  “ has  the  spirit  of  a 
martyr ; and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  one.” 
\\  illiam  the  Third  said,  a few  years  later,  of 
one  of  the  most  acrimonious  anil  intrepid  Ja- 
cobites, “ He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a 
martyr,  and  1 have  sot  mine  on  disappointing 
him."  These  two  speeches  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  explain  the  widely  different  fates  of  the 
two  princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  (logging  came.  A 
whip  of  nine  lashes  was  used.  Three  hundred 


and  seventeen  stripes  were  inflicted;  but  the 
sufferer  never  winced.  He  afterwards  said 
that  the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was 
dragged  at  th»  tail  of  the  cart,  ho  remember- 
ed how  patiently  the  cross  had  been  homo  up 
Mount  Calvary,  and  was  so  much  supported 
by  the  thought  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  vain  glory,  he  would 
have  sung  a psalm  with  as  firm  and  cheerful 
a voice  as  if  he  had  been  worshipping  God  in 
the  congregation.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
w ish  that  so  much  heroism  had  been  less  al- 
loyed by  intemperance  and  intolerance.  (1) 
Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
Johnson  found  no  sympathy'.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  justify  rebellion;  he  had  even 
hinted  approbation  of  regicide;  and  they  still, 
in  spite  of  much  provocation,  clung  to  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance.  Rut  they  saw  with 
alarm  and  concern  the  progress  of  what  they 
considered  as  a noxious  superstition,  and, 
w hile  they  abjured  all  thought  of  defending 
their  religion  by  the  sword,  betook  them- 
selves manfully  to  weapons  of  a different  kind. 
To  preach  against  the  errors  of  Popery  was 
now  regarded  by  them  as  a point  of  duly  and 
a point  of  honour.  The  London  clergy,  who 
were  then  in  abilities  and  influence  decidedly 
at  the  head  of  their  profession,  set  an  exatnplo 
which  was  bravely  followed  by  their  ruder 
brethren  all  over  the  country.  Had  only  a 
few  bold  men  taken  this  freedom,  they  would 
probably  have  been  at  once  cited  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  ; but  it  was  hardly 
possible  lo  punish  an  offence  which  was  com- 
mitted every  Sunday  by  thousands  of  divines, 
from  Berwick  to  Penzance.  The  presses  of 
the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge 
never  rested.  The  act  which  subjected  lite- 
rature to  a censorship  did  not  seriously  im- 
pede the  exertions  of  Protestant  controver- 
sialists ; for  it  contained  a proviso  in  favour 
of  the  two  universities,  and  authorised  the 
publication  of  theological  works  licensed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  power  of  the  government  to  si- 
lence the  defenders  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. They  were  a numerous,  an  intrepid, 
and  a well-appointed  band  of  combatants. 
Among  them  were  eloquent  declaimers,  ex- 
pert dialecticians,  scholars  deeply  read  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  in  all  parts  of  oo- 

ft)  Lire  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  his  works;  Secret 
Hi»tory  of  the  Happy  RevoluUon,  by  Hugh  Speke; 
Slate  'trials:  Cillers,  Nov.  23  Dec.  3,  1088.  filters 
gives  Uie  best  account  of  the  trial.  I have  seen  a 
broadside  which  continue  his  narrative. 
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clesiastical  history.  Some  of  them,  at  a later 
period,  turned  against  each  other  the  formid  - 
able  arms  which  they  had  wielded  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  by  their  fierce  conten- 
tions and  insolent  triumphs  brought  reproach 
on  the  church  which  they  had  saved.  But  at 
present  they  formed  an  united  phalanx.  In 
the  van  appeared  a rank  of  steady  and  skilful 
veterans.  Tillotson,  Slillingfleet.  Sherlock, 
Prideaux,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Tonnison,  Wake. 
The  roar  was  brought  up  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished bachelorsofarts  who  weresttidying 
for  deacon’s  orders.  Conspicuous  among  the 
recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  to  the  Held 
was  a favourite  pupil  of  the  great  Newton, 
Henry  Wharton,  who  had,  a few  months  be- 
fore, been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and 
whose  early  death  was  soon  after  deplored  by 
men  of  all  parties  as  an  irreparable  loss  to 
letters.  (1)  Oxford  was  not  less  proud  of  a 
youth  whose  great  powers,  first  essayed  in 
this  conflict,  afterwards  troubled  the  church 
and  the  state  during  forty  eventful  years, 
Francis  Atlerbury.  By  such  men  os  these 
every  question  in  issue  between  the  Papists 
and  the  Protestants  was  debated,  sometimes 
in  a popular  style  which  boys  and  women 
could  comprehend,  sometimes  with  the  ut- 
most subtlety  of  logic,  and  sometimes  with  an 
immense  display  of  learning.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  holy  see,  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion, purgatory,  transuhstantiation,  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  tho  laity,  confession, 
penance,  indulgences,  extreme  unction,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  the  adoration  of  images, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  monastic 
vows,  the  practice  of  celobrating  public  wor- 
ship in  a tongue  unknown  In  the  multitude, 
the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  the  characters  of  the 
chief  reformers,  were  copiously  discussed. 
Great  nnmbers  of  absurd  legends  about  mi- 
racles wrought  by  saints  and  relics  were 
translated  from  the  Italian,  and  published  as 
specimens  of  the  priestcraft  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom  had  bpen  fooled. 
Of  the  tracts  put  forth  on  theso  subjects  by 
Anglican  divines  during  the  short  reign  of 
James  the  Second  many  have  probably  perish- 
ed. Those  which  may  still  be  found  in  our 
great  libraries  make  up  a mass  of  near  twenty 
thousand  pages.  (2) 

(I)  See  the  preface  to  Henry  Wharton's  Posthu- 
mous Sermons. 

(*)  Hits  I can  attest  from  my  own  researches. 
There  is  an  excellent  Collection  in  the  British  Mu- 


The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  yield  the  vic- 
tory without  a struggle.  One  of  them,  named 
Henry  Hills,  had  been  appointed  printer  to 
the  royal  household  ami  chapel,  and  had 
beon  placed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a great 
office  in  London  from  which  theological  tracts 
canto  forth  by  hundreds.  Obadiah  Walker's 
press  was  not  less  active  at  Oxford.  Bui, 
with  tho  exception  of  some  bad  translations 
of  Bossuel’s  admirable  works,  theso  establish- 
ments put  forth  nothing  of  the  smallest  value. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  for  any  intelligent 
and  candid  Roman  Catholic  to  deny  that  the 
champions  of  his  church  were  in  every  talent 
and  acquirement  completely  overmatched. 
The  ablest  of  them  would  not,  on  the  other 
side,  have  beon  considered  as  of  the  third 
rate.  Many  of  them,  oven  when  they  had 
something  to  say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it. 
They  had  been  excluded  by  their  religion 
from  English  schools  and  universities ; nor 
had  they  ever,  till  the  accession  of  James, 
found  England  an  agreeable,  or  even  a safe, 
residence.  They  had  therefore  passed  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  on  tho  Continent, 
and  had  almost  unlearned  their  mother 
tongue.  When  they  preached,  their  out- 
landish accent  moved  the  derision  of  the  au- 
dience. They  spell  like  washerwomen.  Their 
diction  was  disfigured  by  foreign  idioms; 
and,  when  they  meant  to  be  eloquent,  they 
imitated,  as  well  as  they  could,  what  was 
considered  as  fine  writing  in  those  Italian 
academies  whore  rhetoric  had  then  reached 
the  last  sUige  of  corruption.  Disputants  la- 
bouring under  these  disadvantages  would 
scarcely,  even  with  truth  on  their  side,  have 
been  able  to  make  head  against  men  whose 
style  is  eminently  distinguished  by  simple 
purity  and  graco.  (i) 

seam.  Birch  tell*  ns,  in  lit*  Life  of  Tillotson,  that 
Arehhishop  Wake  hart  not  been  able  to  torni  even  a 
perfect  catalogue  of  all  the  tract*  published  in  this 
controversy. 

(1)  Cardinal  How  ard  spoke  strongly  to  Burnet  at 
Home  on  this  subject.  Burnet,  I.,  css.  There  is  a 
curious  passage  to  the  same  effect  in  a despatch  of 
Barillon  : but  I have  mislaid  the  reference. 

One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  who  engaged 
in  this  controversy,  a Jesuit  named  Andrew  Pulton, 
■whom  Mr  Oliver,  in  his  biography  or  the  order,  pro- 
nounces to  have  been  a man  of  distinguished  ability, 
very  frankly  owns  hi*  deficiencies.  “ A.P.,  having 
been  eighteen  years  out  of  his  own  country,  pretends 
not  yet  to  any  perfection  of  the  Englishejpri’sslonor 
orthography  ."  His  orthography  is  indeed  deplora- 
ble. In  one  of  hi*  letters  wright  Is  put  for  write, 
word  for  would . He  challenged  Tenntson  to  dis- 
pute with  him  tn  Latin,  that  they  might  he  on 
equal  terms.  In  a contemporary  satire,  entitled  Tho 
Advice,  is  the  following  couplet .— 
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The  situation  of  England  in  the  year  1680 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
of  the  French  ambassador.  “ The  discon- 
tent,” he  wrote,  “ is  great  and  general ; but 
the  fear  of  incurring  still  worse  evils  restrains 
all  who  have  anything  to  lose.  The  king 
openly  expresses  his  joy  at  finding  himself  in 
a situation  to  strike  bold  strokes.  He  likes  to 
be  complimented  on  this  subject.  Ho  has 
talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured  me  that 
he  will  not  flinch.”  (1) 

Meanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
events  of  grave  importance  had  taken  place. 
The  situation  of  the  episcopalian  Protestants 
of  Scotland  differed  wi  Jely  from  that  in  which 
their  English  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of 
the  island  the  religion  of  the  state  was  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  had  a strength  al- 
together indep 'ndent  of  the  strength  derived 
from  the  support  of  the  government.  Tho 
conformists  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  taken 
together.  The  established  church  of  Scotland 
was  the  church  of  a small  minority.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lowland  population  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Pre- 
lacy was  abhorred  by  the  great  body  of  Scot- 
tish Protestants,  both  as  an  unscriplural  and 
as  a foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  disciples  of  Knox  as  a relic  of  tho  abomi- 
nations of  Babylon  the  Great.  It  painfully 
reminded  a people  proud  of  the  memory  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce  that  Scotland,  since 
her  sovereigns  had  succeeded  to  a fairer 
inheritance,  had  been  independent  only  in 
name.  The  episcopal  polity  was  also  closely 

“Send  Pulton  to  be  lashed  at  Busby's  school, 

That  he  in  print  no  longer  play  Ihc  Ibot.” 

Another  Roman  Catholic,  named  William  Clench, 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  queen  in  Italian.  The  following 
specimen  of  Ids  style  may  sullice.  “0  del  sagro  ina- 
rito  fortunata  conaortc!  0 dolce  alleviamento  d' 
affari  alii : O gralo  ristoro  di  prosier!  noiosi.  nel  eui 
petto  laltro,  luccnte  speeehio  d’illibala  matronal  pu- 
dicizia,  nel  eul  seno  odoralo,  come  in  porlo  d’  amor, 
si  ritira  il  Giacomo!  O beata  regia  eoppia!  O felice 
inserlo  tra  I'  inviiicibil  leoni  e le  eandide  aquile.'” 

Clench's  English  is  of  a piece  w ith  Ids  Tuscan.  For 
example,  “Peter  signilies  an  inexpugnable  rod. 
able  to  evacuate  all  the  plots  of  hell’s  divan,  and 
naulragate  all  the  lurid  designs  of  empoisoned  here- 
tics.” 

Another  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  entitled  “ The 
Church  of  England  truly  represented,  “ begins  by 
Informing  us  that  “the  ignis  fatuus  of  reformation, 
which  had  grown  to  a comet  by  many  acts  of  spoil 
and  rapine,  had  been  ushered  inlu  England,  purillcd 
of  the  tilth  which  it  had  contracted  among  the  lakes 
Of  the  Alps.” 

ft,'  BarilIGn,  July  19-29  1686. 
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associated  in  the  public  mind  with  all  the 
evils  produced  by  twenty- live  years  of  cor- 
rupt and  cruel  maladministration.  Neverthe- 
less this  polity  stood,  though  on  a narrow 
basis  and  amidst  fearful  storms,  loitering  in- 
deed, yet  upheld  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
leaning  for  support,  whenever  danger  became 
serious,  on  the  power  of  England.  The  re- 
cords of  the  Scottish  parliament  were  thick 
set  with  laws  denouncing  vengeance  on  those 
who  in  any  direction  strayed  from  the  pre- 
scribed pale.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  time  of 
Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit,  it  was  a high 
crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the  third  offence  was 
capital.  (1)  An  act  recently  passed,  al  the  in- 
stance of  James,  mado  it  death  to  preach  in 
any  Presbyterian  conventicle  whatever,  and 
even  to  attend  such  a conventicle  in  the  open 
air.  (2)  Tho  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land. degraded  into  a civil  test ; but  no  per- 
son could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, or  could  even  vote  for  a member  of 
parliament,  wilhoul  subscribing,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  a d claration  which  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  the  principles 
both  of  the  Papists  and  of  the  Covenanters.  (3) 

in  tho  privy  council  of  Scotland  there  were 
two  parlies  corresponding  to  the  two  parties 
which  were  contending  against  each  other  al 
Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  Duke  of  fjueens- 
berry,  was  lord  treasurer,  and  had,  during 
some  years,  been  considered  as  first  minister. 
He  was  nearly  connected  by  affinity,  by  simi- 
larity of  opinions,  and  by  similarity  of  tem- 
per. with  the  treasurer  of  England.  Both  were 
Tories ; both  were  men  of  hot  temper  and 
strong  prejudices  ; both  were  ready  to  sup- 
port their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil 
liberties  of  his  people  ; but  both  were  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Established  Church. 
Queensbury  had  early  notified  to  the  court 
that,  if  any  innovation  affecting  that  church 
were  contemplated,  to  such  innovation  ho 
could  be  no  party.  But  among  his  colleagues 
were  several  men  not  less  unprincipled  than 
Sunderland.  In  truth  tho  council  chamber  at 
Edinburgh  had  been,  during  a quarter  of  a 
century,  a seminary  of  all  public  and  private 
vices ; and  some  of  the  politicians  whose  cha- 
racter had  been  formed  there  had  a peculiar 
hardness  of  heart  and  forehead  to  which  West- 
minster, even  in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly 
show  anything  quite  equal.  Tho  chancellor, 
James  Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth,  and  his  bro- 

(I)  Act  Pari.  Aug.  94,  1670;  Dec.  IS,  1367. 

(2,  Ibid.,  May  a,  1683. 

(9)  Ibid.,  Aug.  >1,  1681. 
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thcr,  the  secretary  of  state,  John  Lord  Molfort, 
were  bent  on  supplanting  Queensberry.  The 
chancellor  had  already  an  unquestionable 
title  to  the  royal  favour.  He  had  brought  into 
use  a little  steel  thumb-screw  which  gave 
such  exquisite  torment  that  it  had  wrung  con- 
fessions even  out  of  men  on  iwhom  his  ma- 
jesty'sfavourite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.  (I) 
But  it  was  well  known  that  even  barbarity 
was  not  so  suro  a way  to  the  heart  of  James 
as  apostasy.  To  apostasy,  therefore,  Perth 
and  Molfort  resorted  with  a certain  audacious 
baseness  which  no  English  statesman  could 
hope  to  emulate.  They  declared  that  the 
papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  tho 
Second  had  converted  them  both  to  tho  true 
faith  ; and  they  began  to  confess  and  to  hear 
mass.  (2)  How  little  conscience  had  to  do 
with  Perth’s  change  of  religion  he  amply 
proved  by  taking  to  wife,  a few  weeks  later,  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  law  s of  tho  church  which 
he  had  just  joined,  a lady  who  was  his  cousin 
german,  without  wailing  for  a dispensation. 
When  the  good  pope  learned  this,  he  said, 
with  scorn  and  indignation,  which  well  be- 
came him,  that  he  wunlud  no  such  prose- 
lytes. (3)  But  James  was  more  easily  satisfied. 
The  apostates  presented  themselves  at  White- 
hall, and  there  received  such  assurances  of 
his  favour  that  they  ventured  to  bring  direct 
charges  against  the  treasurer.  Those  charges, 
however,  were  so  evidently  frivolous  that 
James  was  forced  to  acquit  the  accused  mi- 
nister ; and  many  thought  that  the  chancellor 
had  ruined  himself  by  his  malignant  eagerness 
to  ruin  his  rival.  There  were  some  who  j udged 
more  correctly.  Halifax,  to  whom  Perth 
expressed  some  apprehensions,  answered  with 
a sneer  that  there  was  no  danger.  “ Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  lord ; thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole."  Tho  prediction  was  correct. 
Perth  and  Melforl  went  back  to  Edinburgh, 
tho  real  heads  of  tho  government  of  their 
country.  (4)  Another  member  of  the  Scottish 
privy  council,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, the  descendant  and  heir  of  tho  regent, 
abjured  the  religion  of  which  his  iltustrious 
ancestor  had  been  the  foremost  champion, 
and  declared  himself  a member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Devoted  as  Queensberry  had  al- 
ways beon  to  the  cause  of  prerogative,  he 
could  not  stand  his  ground  against  competi- 
tors who  were  willing  to  pay  such  a price  for 
the  favour  of  the  court.  He  had  to  endure  a 
succession  of  mortifications  and  humiliations 

(t;  Burnet,  l„ 38*.  (1)  Ibid.,  I.,  6SJ,  633. 

(I;  Ibid.,  i.,  678.  t*J  Ibid,,  1.,  65*. 


similar  to  thoso  which,  about  the  same  time, 
began  to  embitter  the  life  of  his  friend  Ro- 
chester. Royal  letters  came  down  authoriz- 
ing Papists  to  hold  offices  without  taking 
tho  lest.  Tho  clergy  were  strictly  charged 
not  to  reflect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  discourses.  The  chancellor  took  on 
himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellers 
who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  charg- 
ing Ihem  not  to  publish  any  work  without  his 
licence.  It  was  well  understood  that  this 
order  was  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  Protestant  treatises.  One  honest  stationer 
told  the  mess  ngers  that  ho  had  in  his  shop  a 
book  which  reflected  in  very  coarse  b'rms  on 
Popery,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he 
might  sell  it.  They  asked  to  see  it ; and  he 
showed  them  a copy  of  the  Bible.  (I)  A cargo 
of  images,  beads,  crosses,  and  censers  a rrived 
at  Leith  directed  to  Lord  Perth.  The  impor- 
tation of  such  articles  had  long  been  con>i- 
dcred  as  illegal ; but  now  the  officers  of  the 
customs  allowed  tho  superstitious  garments 
and  trinkets  to  pass.  (2)  In  a short  limo  it 
was  known  that  a Popish  chapel  had  been  fitted 
up  in  the  chancellor's  house,  and  that  mass 
was  regularly  said  there.  The  mob  rose.  Tho 
mansion  where  tho  idolatrous  riles  were  cele- 
brated was  fiercely  attacked.  The  iron  bars 
which  protected  the  windows  were  wrenched 
off.  Lady  Perth  and  some  of  her  female 
friends  were  pelted  with  mud.  One  rioter 
was  seized,  and  ordered  by  tho  privy  council 
to  be  whipped.  His  fellows  rescued  him  and 
heat  the  hangman.  The  city  was  all  night  in 
confusion.  The  students  of  the  university 
mingled  with  the  crowd  and  animated  the  tu- 
mult. Zealous  burghers  drank  the  health 
of  the  college  lads  and  confusion  to  Papists, 
and  encouraged  each  other  to  face  tho  troops. 
The  troops  were  already  under  arms.  Conspi- 
cuous among  them  were  Claverhouse’s  dra- 
goons, the  ilread  and  abhorrence  of  Scotland. 
They  were  now  received  with  a shower  of 
stones,  which  wounded  an  officer.  Orders 
were  given  to  fire ; and  several  citizens  were 
killed.  The  disturbance  was  serious  ; but  tho 
Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  and 
ambition,  exaggerated  it  strangely.  Quecns- 
borry  observed  that  their  reports  would  lead 
any  person  who  had  not  been  a witness  of  the 
tumult  to  believe  that  a sedition  as  formidable 
as  that  of  Masaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edin- 
burgh. They  in  return  accused  tho  treasurer, 

(<  Fountainhall,  Jan.  88,  <683-4. 

(8;  Ibid.,  Jan.  <l,<683-8. 
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not  only  of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the  tn- 
sucgents,  but  of  having  himself  prompted  it, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidence 
of  his  guilt-  One  of  the  ringleaders,  who 
had  been  taken,  was  offered  a pardon  if  he 
would  own  that  Qoeensberrv  had  set  him  on ; 
but  the  same  religious  enthusiasm  which  had 
impelled  the  unhappy  prisoner  to  criminal 
violence,  prevented  him  from  purchasing  his 
life  by  a calumny.  He  and  several  of  his  ac- 
complices wore  bang'  d.  A soldier  who  was 
accused  of  exclaiming,  during  the  affray,  that 
he  should  like  to  run  his  sword  through  a 
Papist,  was  shot,  and  Edinburgh  was  again 
quiet ; but  the  sufferers  were  regarded  as 
martyrs ; and  the  Popish  chancellor  became 
an  object  of  mortal  haired,  which  in  no  long 
time  was  largely  gratified.  (1) 

The  king  was  much  incensed.  The  news 
of  the  tumult  reached  him  w hen  the  queen, 
assisted  by  the  Jesuits,  had  just  triumphed 
over  Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  al- 
lies. Tho  malcontents  should  find,  he  de- 
clared, that  the  only  effect  of  Iheresistance  of- 
fered to  his  w ill  was  to  make  him  more  and 
more  resolute.  (2)  Ho  sont  orders  to  the 
Scottish  council  lo  punish  the  guilty  with  the 
utmost  severity,  and  to  make  unsparing  use  of 
tho  hoot,  a machine  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
retained  a most  pleasing  recollection.  {3}  He 
pretended  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  trea- 
surer's innocence,  and  wrote  to  that  mi- 
nister in  gracious  words ; buf  the  gracious 
words  were  accompanied  by  ungracious 
acts.  The  Scottish  treasury  was  put  into 
commission  in  spite  of  tho  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  Rochester,  who  probably  saw 
his  own  fate  prefigured  in  that  of  his  kins- 
man. (4)  Quoensberrv  was,  indeed,  named 
first  commissioner,  and  was  made  president 
of  tho  privy  council ; hut  his  fall,  though 
thus  broken,  was  still  a fall.  He  was  also  re- 
moved from  the  government  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  succeeded  iu  that  confi- 
dential post  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a Roman 
Catholic.  (5) 

And  now  a letter  arrived  from  London,  fully 

(l)  Fountainliall,  Jan.  3!  and  Feb.  1, 1685-6;  Bar- 
net,  678;  Trials  of  David  Mowbray  and  Alexander 
Keith,  in  the  Collection  of  Slate  Trials;  Bonrepaux, 

Feb.  tl-*l. 

(a;  Lewis  to  Borillon,  Feb.  48-88, 1686. 

(3)  Fuuntainhall.Feh.  16;  Wodrow.  book  iii..chap 
X.,  sec.  3.  “We  require,"  his  majesty  graciously 
wrote,  “ that  yon  spare  no  legal  trial  by  lorturc  or 
otherwise." 

(*)  Bonrepaux.  Feb . 18-28,  1680. 

(3  Fountainliall,  March  It,  1686;  Adda.  March 
Ml. 


explaining  to  the  privy  council  (he  intentions  of 
the  king.  What  he  wanted  was  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  all  laws 
imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  on  account 
of  nonconformity,  but  that  the  persecution  of 
tho  Covenanters  should  go  on  without  mifi- 
gntion.  (1)  This  scheme  encountered  stre- 
nuous opposition  in  the  council.  Some  mem- 
bers were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws 
relaxed.  Others,  who  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  some  relaxation,  yet  felt  that  it  would 
lie  monstrous  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  yet  lo  leave 
unrepealed  the  act  which  made  it  death  to  at- 
tend n Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer 
of  the  board  was,  therefore,  less  obsequious 
than  usual.  The  king  in  reply  sharply  repri- 
manded his  undntiful  councillors,  and  ordered 
three  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir 
George  Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  to 
attend  him  at  Westminster.  Hamilton’s  abi- 
lities and  knowledge,  though  by  no  means 
such  as  would  have  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure 
man  to  eminence,  appeared  highly  respectable 
in  one  who  was  premier  peer  of  Scotland  and 
head  of  the  princely  house  of  Douglas.  Lock- 
hart had  long  been  regarded  ns  one  of  the  first 
jurists,  logicians,  and  oratore  that  his  coun- 
try had  produced,  and  enjoyed  also  that  sort 
of  consideration  which  is  derivifl  from  largo 
possessions;  for  his  estate  was  such  as  at 
that  time  very  few  Scott ish  nobles  possessed . (2) 
He  bad  been  lately  appointed  president  of  tho 
court  of  session.  Drummond,  a younger 
brother  of  Perth  and  Melfort,  was  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  Ho  was  a loose  and 
profane  man ; hut  a sense  of  honour  which 
his  two  kinsmen  wanted  restrained  him  from 
a public  apostasy.  He  lived  and  died,  in  tho 
significant  language  of  one  his  countrymen, 
a bad  Christian,  but  a good  Protestant.  (3) 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiful  language 
which  the  three  councillors  used  when  first 
they  appeared  before  him.  Ho  spoke  highly 
of  them  to  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
Scotchman  living.  They  soon  proved,  how- 
ever, less  tractable  than  had  been  expected  ; 
and  it  was  rumoured  at  court  that  they  had 
been  perverted  by  the  company  which  they 
had  kept  iu  London.  Hamilton  lived  much 
with  zealous  chiircluifen ; and  it  might  be 
feared  that  Lockhart,  who  was  related  to  tho 

(I)  This  tetter  if  dated  March  4, 1086. 

(2;  Barillon,  April  49-29,  1686:  Burnet,  i„  370. 

(3)  The  words  are  in  « letter  of  Johnstone  of  Wa- 
ristoun. 
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Wharton  family,  had  fallen  into  still  worso 
society.  In  (null  it  was  natural  that  states- 
men fresh  front  a country  where  opposition 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  insurrection 
and  assassination  had  long  been  almost  un- 
known, and  where  all  that  was  not  lawless  fury 
was  abject  submission,  should  have  been 
struck  by  the  earnest  and  stubborn,  yet  sober, 
discontent  which  pervaded  England,  and 
should  have  been  emboldened  to  try  the  expe- 
riment of  constitutional  resistance  to  the  royal 
will.  They  indeed  declared  themselves  will- 
ing to  grant  large  relief  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics; but  on  two  conditions:  first,  that  similar 
indulgence  should  be  extended  to  the  Catvi- 
nistic  sectaries;  and,  secondly,  that  the  king 
should  bind  himself  by  a solemn  promise  not 
to  attempt  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  (Ite 
Protestant  religion. 

Both  conditions  were  highly  distasteful  to 
James,  lie  reluctantly  agreed,  however, 
after  a dispute  which  lasted  several  days,  that 
Kune  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the 
Presbyterians;  but  ho  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  allow  them  tho  full  liberty  which 
he  demanded  for  members  of  bis  own  com- 
munion. (1)  To  tho  second  condition  pro- 
posed by  the  three  Scottish  councillors  he 
positively  refused  to  listen.  The  Protestant 
religion,  he  «aid,  was  false;  and  he  would 
not  give  any  guarantee  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  a false  reli- 
gion. Tho  altercation  waslong,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a conclusion  satisfactory  to  either 
parly.  (2) 

The  time  fixed  for  tho  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Estates  drew  near,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  three  councillors  should  leave  Lon- 
don to  attend  their  parliamentary  duly  at 
Edinburgh.  On  this  occasion  another  affront 
was  offered  to  Queensberry.  In  tho  late  ses- 
sion ho  had  held  the  office  of  lord  high  com- 
missioner, and  had  in  that  capacity  represent- 
ed the  majesty  of  the  absent  king.  This  dig- 
nity, tho  greatest  to  which  a Scottish  noble 
could  aspire,  was  now  transferred  to  the  re- 
negade Murray. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  the  parliament 

(4;  Some  wonts  of  Barillon  deserve  to  tie  transcrib- 
ed . The)  would  alone  sulQre  to  decide  a question 
which  iqnorancc  and  parts  spirit  have  done  much 
to  perplex.  “Cette  lilieilekccordSe  aux  nonconfor- 
mities a fait  unc  grande  difficult^,  el  a etc  dcballue 
pendant  plutieurt  jourt.  Le  Roy  d'Anglelerrc  avoit 
fort  envlc  que  les  Catboliques  dissent  scuts  la  libertc 
de  1'exerrlce  de  tcur  religion.'’  April  III- -29.  lss«. 

(».;  Barillon,  April  19-29,  liiW;  billers.  April  12-23, 
90-30,  May  9-19. 


mot  at  Edinburgh.  A letter  from  this  king 
was  read.  He  exhorted  iho  Estates  to  give 
relief  lo  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  of- 
fered in  return  a free  trade  with  England  and 
an  amnesty  for  political  offences.  A commit- 
leo  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer. 
That  committee,  though  named  by  Murray, 
and  composed  of  privy  councillors  and  cour- 
tiers, framed  a reply,  full  indeed  of  dutiful 
and  respectful  expressions,  yet  clearly  in- 
dicating a determination  to  refuse  what  tho 
king  demanded.  The  Estates,  it  was  said, 
would  go  as  far  as  their  consciences  would 
allow  to  meet  his  majesty’s  wishes  respecting 
his  subjects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
These  expressions  were,  far  from  satisfying  the 
chancellor  ; yet,  such  as  they  wore,  ho  was 
forced  lo  content  himself  with  them,  and  oven 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  parlia- 
ment toadnpl  them.  Objection  was  taken  by 
some  zealous  Protestants  to  the  mention  made 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There  was 
no  such  religion.  There  was  an  idolatrous 
apostasy,  which  the  laws  punished  with  the 
halter,  and  to  w hich  it  did  not  become  Chris- 
tian men  to  give  flattering  titles.  To  call 
such  a superstition  Catholic,  was  to  give  up 
the  whole  question  which  was  at  issue  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  reformed  churches.  Tho 
offer  of  a free  trade  w ith  England  was  treat- 
ed as  an  insult.  “Our  fathers,”  said  one 
orator,  “sold  their  king  for  southern  gold, 
and  wc  still  lie*under  the  reproach  of  that  fuul 
bargain.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have 
sold  our  God  !”  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Foun- 
tainhall,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  suggested  the  words,  “ the  persons 
commonly  called  Roman  Catholics.”  “ Would 
you  nickname  his  majesty  T'  exclaimed  tho 
chancellor.  The  answer  drawn  by  the  com- 
mittee was  carried  ; but  a largo  and  respect- 
able niinorily  voted  against  the  proposed 
words  as  too  courtly.  (1)  It  was  remarked 
that  the  representatives  of  the  towns  were, 
almost  to  a man,  against  the  government. 
Hitherto  those  members  had  been  of  small 
account  in  the  parliament,  and  had  generally 
been  considered  as  the  retainers  of  powerful 
noblemen.  They  now  showed,  for  the  first 
time,  an  independence,  a resolution,  and  a 
spirit  of  combination  which  alarmed  the 
court.  (2) 

The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James, 
that  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  in  tho 
Gazette.  Soon  he  learned  that  a law,  such 

(4)  Fountainliall.  May  6.  ISM. 

(3)  Ibid..  June  13.  tons. 
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as  ho  wished  to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be 
brought  in.  The  lords  of  articles,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  draw  up  the  acts  on  which  the 
Estates  were  afterwards  to  deliberate,  were 
virtually  nominated  by  himself.  Yet  even 
the  lords  of  articles  proved  refractory.  When 
they  met,  the  three  privy  counci  Hots  who  had 
lately  relumed  from  London  took  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  royal  will.  Hamilton  de- 
clared plainly  that  he  coni  1 not  do  what  was 
asked.  He  was  a faithful  and  loyal  subject ; 
but  there  was  a limit  imposed  by  conscience. 
“Conscience!”  said  the  chancellor;  “con- 
science is  a vague  word,  which  signifies  any- 
thing or  nothing.”  Lockhart,  who  sate  in 
parliament  as  representative  of  the  great 
county  of  Lanark,  struck  in.  “ If  conscience,” 
he  said,  “be  a word  without  meaning,  we 
will  change  it  for  another  phrase  which,  I 
hope,  means  something.  For  conscience  let 
us  put  the  fundamental  laws  of  Scotland.” 
These  words  raised  a fierce  debate.  General 
Drummond,  who  represented  Perthshire,  de- 
clared that  he  agreed  w ith  Hamilton  and  Lock- 
hart. Most  of  the  bishops  present  look  tho 
* same  side.  (1) 

It  was  plain  that,  even  in  the  committee  of 
articles,  James  could  not  command  a majority. 
He  was  mortified  and  irritated  by  the  tidings. 
He  held  warm  and  menacing  language,  and 
punished  some  of  his  mutinous  son  ants,  in 

(I)  Cittern,  May  ll-il.  i6tw.  Cillers  informed  the 
Stales  that  he  had  his  intelligence  from  a sure  tiand. 
1 will  transcribe  pail  of  his  narrative.  11  is  an  amns 
ing  specimen  of  the  pychald  dialect  in  which  the 
Dutch  diplomatists  of  tint!  nue  corresponded . 

“ Des  konigs  missive,  bovcu  en  bcbalvcn  den  Hoog 
Commlasari*  aensprake.  aen  lo  t parlcmcnt  alt/cson  - 
den.  gelyck  dat  alloos  gebruyekelyek  is.  wacrby 
Syne  Majesteyt  nu  In  generc  versociil  hlell  dc  miti- 
gatic  der  rigoureuse  ofte  sanglantc  wctlcn  van  tiet 
Byck  jegens  hed  Pausdom.  in  liel  Generate  Coinitec 
des  Articles  (soo  men  lift  (tier  iiacmt  na  ordre  ges- 
telt  en  gclescn  synde,  in  '1  voteren,  den  llertog  van 
Hamilton  onder  anderen  klaer  uyt  seyde  dot  hy 
daertoe  nicl  soude  verslaen,  dat  by  andcra  genegen 
was  den  konig  in  alien  voorval  getrouw  te  dienen 
volgens  het  dietamen  syncr  conseicntie  : 1 gene 
reden  gaf  aen  de  I-ord  Canceller  dc  Grave  Peris  Ic 
seggrii  dal  het  woorl  conseicntie  nlcta  en  beduyde. 
enalleen  een  individuunt  vagum  was,  wacropder 
Chevalier  Lorquard  dan  verder  gingli ; wit  man  niet 
verslaen  de  belyekenis  van  het  woordt  conscientie, 
soo  sal  ik  In  fortioribus  seggen  dat  wy  mi  yen  vol- 
gens de  fondamentale  wctlcn  van  het  reck." 

There  is,  in  Die  Hind  Let  Loose,  a curious  passage 
to  which  I should  have  given  no  credit,  but  for  this 
despatch  of  Cittcrs.  “ They  cannot  endure  so  much 
as  to  hear  of  the  name  of  conscience.  One  that  was 
well  acquaint  with  the  council's  humour  in  this 
point  told  a gentleman  that  was  going  before  them, 
■ I beseech  you,  whatever  you  do,  speak  nothing  of 
conscience  before  the  lords,  for  they  cannot  abide 
to  hear  that  word."’ 


the  hope  that  the  rest  would  take  warning. 
Several  persons  were  dismissed  from  the 
council  board.  Several  were  deprived  of  pen- 
sions, which  formed  an  important  part  of  their 
income.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rose- 
liaugh  was  the  most  distinguished  victim, 
lie  had  long  held  the  office  of  lord  advocate, 
and  had  taken  such  a part  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Covenanters  that  to  this  day  he  holds, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  austere  and  godly  pea- 
santry of  Scotland,  a place  not  far  removed 
from  the  unenviable  eminence  occupied  by 
Claverhouse.  The  legal  attainments  of  Mac- 
kenzie were  not  of  the  highest  order  ; but  as 
a scholar,  a wit,  and  an  orator,  he  stood  high 
in  the  opinion  of  hiscountrymen ; and  his  re- 
nown had  spread  even  to  the  coffee-houses  of 
London  and  the  cloisters  of  Oxford.  The  re- 
mains of  his  forensic  speeches  provo  him  to 
have  been  a man  of  parts,  but  are  somewhat 
disfigured  by  what  he  doubtless  considered 
as  Ciceronian  graces,  interjections  which  show 
more  art  titan  passion,  and  elaborate  amplifi- 
cations, in  which  epithet  rises  above  epithet 
in  wearisome  climax.  He  had  now,  for  tho 
first  time,  been  found  scrupulous.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  all  his  claims  on  tho 
gratitude  of  the  government,  deprived  of  his 
office.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  himself,  but  was  refused  admi-sion 
to  the  royal  pre-ence.  (1)  While  the  king 
was  thus  trying  to  terrify  the  lords  of  articles 
into  submission,  the  popularvoice  encouraged 
them  to  persist.  The  utmost  exertions  of  the 
chancellor  could  not  provent  the  national 
sentiment  from  expressing  itself  through  tho 
pulpit  and  the  press.  One  tract,  written  with 
such  •boldness  and  acrimony  that  no  printer 
dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely  circulated 
in  manuscript.  The  papers  which  appeared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  had  much 
less  effect,  though  they  were  disseiniuated  at 
the  public  charge,  and  though  the  Scottish  do- 
fenders  of  the  government  w ere  assisted  by  an 
English  auxiliary  of  great  nole,  Lestrange, 
who  had  been  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and 
had  apartments  in  Holyrood  House.  (2) 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  debate,  the 
lords  of  articles  came  to  a decision.  They 
proposed  merely  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  permitted  to  worship  God  in  private 
houses  without  incurring  any  penalty ; and 
it  soon  appeared  that,  far  as  this  measure  was 
from  coming  up  to  the  king's  demands  and 

(I)  Fountalnhall,  May  IT,  l«6. 

(*)  Woilrow,  111.,  x„  9 
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expectations,  the  Estates  either  would  not 
pass  it  at  all,  or  would  pass  it  with  great  re- 
strictions and  modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted  the  anxiety  of  Lon- 
don was  intense.  Every  report,  every  line, 
from  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  devoured.  One 
day  the  story  ran  that  Hamilton  had  given 
wav,  and  that  the  government  would  carry 
every  point.  Then  came  intelligence  that 
the  opposition  had  rallied  and  was  more  ob- 
stinate than  ever.  At  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment orders  were  sent  to  the  post-office  that 
the  bags  from  Scotland  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  Whitehall.  During  a whole  week 
not  a single  private  letter  from  beyond  the 
Tweed  was  delivered  in  London.  In  our  age 
such  an  interruption  of  communication  would 
throw  the  whole  island  into  confusion  ; but 
thero  was  then  so  little  trade  and  correspon- 
dence between  England  and  Scotland  that  the 
inconvenience  was  probably  much  smaller 
than  has  often  been  occasioned  in  our  own 
time  by  a short  delay  in  tho  arrival  of  the  | 
Indian  mail.  While  the  ordinary  channels 
of  information  were  thus  closed,  the  crowd 
in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall  observed  with 
attention  tho  countenances  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  It  was  noticed,  with  great 
satisfaction,  that,  after  every  express  from 
the  north  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion looked  more  and  more  gloomy.  At 
length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was  announced 
that  the  struggle  w as  over,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  been  unable  to  cany  its  measures, 
and  that  the  lord  high  commissioner  had  ad- 
journed the  parliament. (1) 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  warn- 
ing, these  events  would  have  sufficed. to  warn 
him.  A few  months  beforo  this  time  the 
most  obsequious  of  English  parliaments  had 
refused  to  submit  to  his  pleasure.  But  the 
most  obsequious  of  English  parliaments  might 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  and  high- 
spirited  assembly  when  compared  with  any 
parliament  that  had  ever  sate  in  Scotland  ; 
and  the  servile  spirit  of  Scottish  parliaments 
was  always  to  be  found  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, extracted  and  condensed,  among 
the  lords  of  articles.  Vet  even  the  lords  of 
articles  had  been  refractory.  It  was  plain  that 
all  those  classes,  all  those  institutions,  which, 
up  to  this  year,  had  been  considered  as  the 
strongest  supports  of  monarchical  power, 
must,  if  the  king  persisted  in  his  insane  po- 

(l)Citter?,  May  2-Jnne  7,  June  Ml,  June  Ml, 
I6SC;  Foiinlainliull,  June  15;  Lultrcll's  Diary,  June 

2,  16. 
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licy,  be  reckoned  as  parts  of  tho  strength  of 
the  opposition.  All  these  signs,  however, 
were  lost  upon  him.  To  every  expostulation 
ho  had  one  answer— he  would  never  give 
way  ; for  concession  had  ruined  his  father  ; 
and  his  unconquerable  firmness  was  loudly 
applauded  by  tho  Frcuch  embassy  and  by  the 
Jesuitical  cabal. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  only 
loo  gracious  when  he  had  condescended  to 
ask  tho  assent  of  the  Scottish  Estates  to  his 
wishes.  His  prerogative  would  enable  him 
not  only  to  protect  those  whom  he  favoured, 
but  to  punish  those  who  had  crossed  him. 
He  was  confident  that,  in  Scotland,  his  dis- 
pensing power  would  not  be  questioned  by 
any  court  of  law.  There  was  a Scottish  Act 
of  Supremacy  which  gave  to  tho  sovereign 
such  a conlroul  over  the  Church  as  might 
have  satisfied  Henry  the  Eighth.  According- 
ly Papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  to  offices 
and  honours.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who, 
as  a lord  of  parliament,  had  opposed  the  go- 
vernment, was  arbitrarily  ejected  from  his 
see,  and  a successor  appointed.  Queeusberry 
was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  was 
ordered  to  remain  at  Edinburgh  till  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasury  during  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  examined  and  approved.(2) 
As  the  representatives  of  the  towns  had  boon 
found  the  most  unmanageable  part  of  tho 
parliament,  it  was  determined  to  make  a re- 
volution in  every  burgh  throughout  the  king- 
dom. A similar  change  had  recently  been 
effected  in  England  by  judicial  sentences ; but 
in  Scotland  a simple  mandate  of  the  princo 
was  thought  sufficient.  All  elections  of  ma- 
gistrates and  of  town-councils  were  prohibit- 
ed ; and  the  king  assumed  to  himself  tho 
right  of  filling  up  the  chief  municipal  of- 
fices.® In  a formal  letter  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil ho  announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a Ho- 
man Catholic  chapel  in  his  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  ; and  lie  gave  orders  that  the  judges 
should  bo  directed  to  treat  all  the  laws  against 
Papists  as  null,  on  pain  of  his  high  displea- 
sure. He  however  comforted  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  by  assuring  them  that,  though 
he  was  determined  to  protect  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic Church  against  them,  he  was  equally 
determined  to  protect  them  against  any  en- 
croachment on  the  pari  of  the  fanatics.  To 
this  communication  Perth  proposed  an  an- 
swer couched  in  the  most  servile  terms.  Tho 
council  now  contained  many  Papists;  tho 

(I)  Foni’.tainhall,  Juth*  21, 

(ij  Ibid.,  September  <0,  *686. 
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Protestant  members  who  still  had  seats  had 
been  cowed  by  the  king's  obstinacy  and  se- 
verity ; and  only  a few  faint  murmurs  were 
heard.  Hamilton  threw  out  against  the  dis- 
pensing power  some  hints  which  he  made 
haste  to  explain  away.  Lockhart  said  that  he 
would  lose  his  head  rather  than  sign  such  a 
letter  as  the  chancellor  had  drawn,  Igit  took 
care  to  say  this  in  a whisper  which  was  heard 
only  by  friends.  Perth's  words  were  adopted 
with  inconsiderable  modifications,  and  the 
royal  commands  were  obeyed  ; but  a sullen 
discontent  spread  through  that  minority  of 
the  Scottish  nation  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
government  had  hitherto  held  the  majority 
dow-n.(l) 

When  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign 
turns  to  Ireland,  his  task  becomes  peculiarly 
difficult  and  delicate.  His  steps, — to  borrow 
the  fine  image  used  on  a similar  occasion  by 
a Roman  poet, — are  on  the  thin  crust  of  ashes 
beneath  which  the  lava  is  still  glowing.  The 
seventeenth  century  has,  in  that  unhappy 
country,  left  to  the  nineteenth  a fatal  heri- 
tage of  malignant  passions.  No  amnesty  for 
the  mutual  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Saxon  de- 
fenders of  Londonderry,  and  by  the  Celtic 
defenders  of  Limerick,  has  ever  been  granted 
from  the  heart  by  either  race.  To  this  day  a 
more  than  Spartan  haughtiness  alloys  the 
many  noble  qualities  which  characterize  the 
children  of  the  victors,  while  a Helot  feeling, 
compounded  of  awe  and  haired,  is  but  too 
often  discernible  in  the  children  of  the  van- 
quished. Neither  of  the  hostile  castes  can 
justly  be  absolved  from  blame;  but  the  chief 
blame  is  due  to  that  shortsighted  and  head- 
strong prince  who,  placed  in  a situation  in 
which  he  might  have  reconciled  them,  em- 
ployed all  his  power  to  inflame  their  animo- 
sity, and  at  length  forced  them  to  close  in  a 
grapple  for  life  and  death. 

The  grievances  under  which  the  members 
of  his  church  laboured  in  Ireland  differed 
widely  from  tliose  which  he  was  attempting  to 
remove  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Irish 
Statute  Book,  afterwards  polluted  by  intole- 
rance as  barbarous  as  that  of  the  dark  ages, 
then  contained  scarce  a single  enactment, 
and  not  a single  stringent  enactment,  impos- 
ing any  penally  on  Papists  as  such.  On  our 
side  of  Saint  George’s  Channel  every  priest 
whoreceiveda  neophyte  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  liable  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  On  the  other  side  he 

(0  Founlainliall, Sept.  18;  Wodrow,  1H„  x., 3. 


incurred  no  such  danger.  A Jesuit  who  land- 
ed at  Dover  took  his  life  in  his  hand ; but 
he  walked  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  security. 
Here  no  man  could  hold  office,  or  even  earn 
his  livelihood  as  a barrister  or  a schoolmaster, 
without  previously  taking  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy ; but  in  Ireland  a public  functionary 
was  not  hold  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing that  oath  unless  it  were  formally  tendered 
to  him.  (1)  It  therefore  did  not  exclude  from 
employment  any  person  whom  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  promote.  The  sacramental 
lest  and  the  declaration  against  Iransubstan- 
liation  were  unknown;  nor  was  either  house 
of  parliament  closed  against  any  religious 
sect. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  was  in  a situation  which  his 
Euglish  and  Scottish  brethren  in  the  faith 
might  well  envy.  In  fact,  however,  his  con- 
dition was  more  pitiable  and  irritating  than 
theirs.  For,  though  not  persecuted  as  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  ho  was  oppressed  as  an  Irish- 
man. In  his  country  the  same  line  of  demar- 
cation which  separated  religions  separated 
races;  and  he  was  of  the  conquered,  the  sub- 
jugated, the  degraded  race.  On  the  same 
soil  dw  elt  two  populations,  locally  intermixed, 
morally  and  politically  sundered.  The  diffe- 
rence of  religion  was  by  no  means  the  only 
difference,  and  was  perhaps  not  even  tho 
chief  difference  which  existed  between  them. 
They  sprang  from  different  slocks.  They 
spoke  different  languages.  They  had  diffe- 
rent national  characters  as  strongly  opposed 
as  any  two  national  characters  in  Europe. 
They  were  in  widely  different  stages  of  civi- 
lisation. There  could  therefore  be  litllo  sym- 
pathy between  them;  and  centuries  of  cala- 
mities and  wrongs  had  gonerateJ  a strong  an- 
tipathy. The  relation  in  which  the  minority 
stood  to  the  majority  resembled  the  relation 
in  which  the  followers  of  William  the  Con- 
queror stood  to  the  Saxon  churLs,  or  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  followers  of  Cories  stood  to 
the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  ex- 
clusively to  the  Celts  and  to  those  families 

fl)  The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Ad  of  supremacy, 
S Elii.  chap.  I,  arc  substantially  the  same  with  tliose 
of  the  English  Act  of  Supremacy,  t Elii.  chap.  < ; but 
the  English  act  w as  soon  found  to  lie  defective;  and 
the  defect  was  supplied  by  a more  stringent  act,  5 
Elii.,  chap.  I . No  such  supplementary  law  was  made 
in  Ireland.  That  the  construction  mentioned  in  the 
text  was  put  on  the  Irish  Act  of  Supremacy,  scare 
told  by  Archbishop  King ; State  ot  Ireland,  chap,  il., 
sec.  ».  He  calls  .this  construction  Jesuitical;  but  I 
cannot  see  it  in  that  light. 
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which,  (hough  not  of  Celtic  origin,  bod  in  (he 
course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  man- 
ners. These  people,  probably  somewhat  un- 
der a million  in  number,  had,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Among  them  resided  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand colonists,  proud  of  their  Saxon  blood  and 
of  their  Protestant  faith.  (1) 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers  on 
one  side  was  more  than  compensated  by  a 
great  superiority  of  intelligence,  vigour,  and 
organization  on  the  other.  The  English  set- 
tlers seem  tohavubeen,  in  knowledge, energy, 
and  perseverance,  rather  above  than  below 
the  average  level  of  the  population  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on 
the  contrary,  were  in  an  almost  savage  state. 
They  never  worked  till  they  felt  tho  sting  of 
hunger.  They  were  content  with  accommo- 
dation inferior  to  that  which  in  happier  coun- 
tries was  provided  for  domestic  cattle.  Al- 
ready the  potato,  a root  which  can  he  culti- 
vated with  scarcely  any  art,  industry'’  or  ca- 
pital. and  which  cannot  be  long  stored,  had 
become  the  food  of  the  common  people.  (2) 
From  a people  so  fed  diligence  and  forethought 
were  not  to  bo  expected.  Even  within  a few 
miles  of  Dublin,  the  traveller,  on  a soil  the 
richest  and  most  vordant  in  the  world,  saw 
with  disgust  the  miserable  burrows  out  of 
which  squalid  and  half-naked  barbarians  stared 
wildly  at  him  as  he  passed.  (3) 

. The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no 
common  measure  the  pride  of  birth,  but 
had  lost  the  influence  which  is  derived 
from  wealth  and  power.  Their  lands  had 
been  divided  by  Cromwell  among  his  fol- 
lowers. A portion,  indeed,  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory w hich  he  had  confiscated  had,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  been  given 
back  to  the  ancient  proprietors.  Rut  much 
the  greater  part  was  still  held  by  English  emi- 
grants under  the  guarantee  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament. This  act  had  beeo  in  force  a 
quarter  of  a century ; and  tinker  it  mort- 
gages, settlements,  sales,  and  leases  with- 
out number  had  been  made.  The  old 
Irish  gentry  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
world.  Descendants  of  Milesian  chieftains 
swarmed  in  all  tho  courts  and  camps  of  the 
Continent.  The  despoiled  proprietors  who 
still  remained  in  their  native  land  brooded 
gloomily  over  their  losses,  pined  fortheopu- 

(I  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  1673. 

(»)  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  1673:  Irisll  Hu- 
dibraa.  IBIS:  John  Dunlop's  Account  of  Ireland,  IBM. 

(3)  Clarendon  to  Rochester.  Stay  4,  1686. 


lence  and  dignity  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived, and  cherished  wild  hopes  of  another 
revolution.  A person  of  this  class  was  de- 
scribed by  his  countrymen  asa  gentleman  who 
would  be  rich  if  justice  wore  done,  as  a gen- 
tleman who  had  a lino  estato  if  he  could  only 
get  it.  (1)  He  seldom  betook  himself  to  any 
peaceful  calling.  Trade,  indeed,  he  thought 
a far  more  disgraceful  resource  than  maraud- 
ing. Sometimes  he  turned  freebooter.  Some- 
times he  contrived,  in  delianco  of  the  law, 
to  live  by  coshering,  that  is  to  say,  by  quar- 
tering himself  on  the  old  tenants  of  his  fa- 
mily, who,  wretched  as  was  their  own  condi- 
tion, could  not  refuse  a portion  of  their  pit- 
tance to  one  whom  they  still  regarded  as  their 
rightful  lord.  (2|  The  native  gentleman  who 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  or  to  regain 
some  of  his  bind  too  often  lived  like  tho  petty 
prince  of  a savage  tribe,  and  indemnified  him- 
self for  the  humiliations  which  tho  domi- 
nant race  mado  him  suffer  by  governing  his 
vassals  despotically,  by  keeping  a rude  ha- 
rem, and  by  maddening  or  stupefying  him- 
self daily  with  strong  drink.  (3)  Politically 
he  was  insignificant.  No  statute,  indeed, 
excluded  him  from  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  he  had  almost  as  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a seat  there  as  a man  of  colour  has  of 
being  chosen  a senator  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact  only  one  Papist  had  been  returned  to 
llie  Irish  parliament  since  the  Restoration. 
The  whole  legislative  and  executive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists ; and  the  as- 
cendency of  the  ruling  caste  was  upheld  by 
a standing  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  on 
whose  zeal  for  what  was  colled  tho  English 
interest  full  reliance  could  be  placed.  (\) 

On  a close  scrutiny  it  would  have  been 
found  that  neither  tho  Irishry  nor  tho  Eng- 
lishry  formed  a perfectly  homogeneous  body. 
The  distinction  lietween  those  Irish  who  were 
of  Celtic  blood,  and  these  Irish  who  sprang 
from  the  followers  of  Strongbow  and  Do 
Rurgh,  was  not  altogether  effaced.  Tho 
Filzes  some  limes  pet  milled  themselves  to 
speak  with  scorn  of  the  Os  and  Macs;  and 
the  Os  and  Macs  sometimes  repaid  that  scorn 

(I ) Bishop  Malonys  Letter  to  Bichop  Tyrret.  March 
8.  1689. 

(3 1 Statute  to  and  It  Charles  1„  cliap.  16;  King's 
Stale  of  the  Protectants  of  In  land,  chap.  ii..  see.  *. 

(3)  Kina.  ebap.  il.  see.  8.  Miss  Edgeworth's  Kina 
Corny  heinous  to  a later  and  much  more  civilised 
generation ; hut  whoever  lias  studied  that  admirable 
portrait  can  form  some  notion  of  w hat  Kills;  Corny's 
great  grandfather  must  have  been. 

(3j  King,  chap,  iii , sec.  3.  • 
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with  aversion.  In  the  preceding  generation 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  O’Neills  re- 
fused to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to  a Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  old  Norman  descent. 
“They  say  that  the  family  has  been  here 
four  hundred  years.  No  matter.  I hate  the 
clown  as  if  he  had  come  yesterday.”  (1)  It 
seems,  however,  that  such  feelings  were  rare, 
and  that  the  feud  which  had  long  raged  be- 
tween the  aboriginal  Celts  and  the  degenerate 
English  had  nearly  given  place  to  the  fiorcer 
feud  which  separated  both  races  from  the  mo- 
dem and  Protestant  colony. 

The  colony  had  its  own  internal  disputes, 
both  national  and  religious.  The  majority 
was  English;  but  a large  minority  came 
from  the  south  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the 
settlers  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
the  other  half  were  Dissenters.  But  in  Ire- 
land Scot  and  Southron  were  strongly  bound 
together  by  their  common  Saxon  origin. 
Churchman  and  Presbyterian  were  strongly 
hound  together  by  their  common  Protestan- 
tism. All  the  colonists  had  a common  lan- 
guage and  a common  pecuniary  interest. 
They  were  surrounded  by  common  enemies, 
and  could  be  safe  only  by  means  of  common 
precautions  and  exertions.  The  few  penal 
laws,  therefore,  which  had  been  made  in  Ire- 
land against  Protestant  Nonconformists  were 
a dead  letter.  (2)  The  bigotry  of  the  most 
sturdy  Churchman  would  not  bear  exporta- 
tion across  St.  George's  Channel.  As  soon 
as  the  Cavalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  found 
that,  without  the  hearty  and  courageous  as- 
sistance of  his  Puritan  neighbours,  he  and 
all  his  family  would  run  imminent  risk  of 
being  murdered  by  rapparees,  his  haired  of 
Puritanism,  in  spite  uf  himself,  began  to 
lauguish  and  die  away.  It  was  remarked  by 
eminent  men  of  both  parties  that  a Protestant 
who,  in  Ireland,  was  called  a high  Tor}’ 
would  in  England  have  been  considered  as  a 
moderate  Whig.  (3) 

(1)  Sheridan  MS.;  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Hibernia  Anglicanu,  1690;  Secret  Consults  of  the 
Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1889. 

(i)  “There  was  a free  liberty  of  conscience  by 
connivance,  though  not  by  the  law.”— King,  chap, 
iii.,  see.  I. 

f3)  In  a letter  lo  James  found  among  Bishop  Tyr- 
rel's  papers,  and  dated  Aug.  It,  1680,  are  some  re- 
markable expressions.  “ There  are  few  or  none 
Prolesiants  in  that  country  but  such  as  ire  joined 
with  the  Whigs  against  the  common  enemy."  And 
again  : “ Those  that  passed  for  Tories  here"  (that  is 
in  England!  “ publicly  cwpouse  the  Whig  quarrel  on 
the  oilier  side  Ihe  water."  Swift  said  the  same- 
thing  lo  King  William  a few  years  laler ; “Ire- 
meipber  when  I was  Iasi  in  England  1 told  the  king 


The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their 
side,  endured  with  more  patience  than  could 
have  been  expected  the  sight  of  Ihe  most 
absurd  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Four  archbishops  and 
eighteen  bishops  were  employed  in  looking 
8fter  about  a fifth  part  of  the  number  of 
Churchmen  who  inhabited  the  single  diocese 
of  London.  Of  Ihe  parochial  clergy  a large 
proportion  were  pluralists,  and  resided  at  a 
distance  from  their  cures.  There  were  some 
who  drew  from  their  benefices  incomes  of 
little  less  than  a thousand  a-year,  without  ever 
performing  any  spiritual  function.  Yet  this 
monstrous  institution  was  much  less  disliked 
by  the  Puritans  settled  in  Ireland  than  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  English  sectaries. 
For  in  Ireland  religious  divisions  were  subor- 
dinate to  national  divisions ; and  the  Presby- 
terian, while,  as  a theologian,  he  could  not 
but  condemn  the  established  hierarchy,  yet 
looked  on  that  hierarchy  with  a sort  of  com- 
placency when  he  considered  it  os  a sump- 
tuous and  ostentatious  trophy  of  ihe  victory 
achieved  by  the  great  race  from  which  he 
sprang.  (I) 

Thus  ihe  grievances  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  had  hardly  anything  in  common 
with  the  grievances  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashire 
or  Staffordshire  had  only  lo  turn  Protestant ; 
and  he  was  at  once,  in  all  respects,  on  a level 
with  his  neighbours  ; but,  if  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Munster  and  Connaught  had  turned 
Protestants,  they  would  still  have  continued 
to  be  a subject  people.  Whalever  evils  the 
Homan  Catholic  suffered  in  England  were 
the  effects  of  harsh  legislation,  and  might 
have  been  remedied  by  a more  liberal  legisla- 
tion. But  between  ihe  two  populations  which 
inhabiled  Ireland  there  was  an  inequality 
which  legislation  had  not  caused  and  could 
not  remove.  The  dominion  which  one  of 
those  populations  exercised  over  the  other 
was  the  dominion  of  wealth  over  poverty,  of 
knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  civilised  over 
uncivilised  man. 

James  hims  If  seemed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Ins  reign,  lo  be  perfectly  aware  of 
theso  truths.  The  distractions  of  Ireland,  ho 
sod,  arose,  not  from  the  differences  between 

that  the  highest  Tories  wr  had  will)  us  would  make 
tolerable  Whigs  there.”— Letter  concerning  the  Sa- 
cramental Test. 

(I)  The  wealth  and  negligence  of  the  established 
clergy  of  Ireland  are  mentioned  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Clarendon,  a most  un- 
exceptionable witness. 
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the  Catholics  and  tho  Protestants,  but  from 
the  differences  between  the  Irish  ami  tho 
English.  (1)  The  consequences  which  he 
should  havo  drawn  from  this  just  proposition 
were  sufficiently  obvious;  but  unhappily  for 
himself  and  for  Ireland  he  failed  to  perceive 
them. 

If  only  nalionalanimosity  could  be  allayed, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  religious  ani- 
mosity, not  being  kept  alive,  as  in  England, 
by  cruel  penal  acts  and  stringent  test  acts, 
would  of  itself  fade  away.  To  assuage  a na- 
tional animosity  such  as  that  which  the  two 
races  inhabiting  Ireland  felt  for  each  other 
could  not  be  the  work  of  a few  years.  Yet  it 
was  a work  to  which  a wise  and  good  prince 
might  have  contributed  much ; and  Janies 
would  have  undertaken  that  work  with  ad- 
vantages such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors  possessed.  At  once  an  English- 
man and  a Roman  Catholic,  he  belonged  half 
to  the  ruling  and  half  to  the  subject  caste,  and 
was  therefore  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a me- 
diator between  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  course  which  he  ought  to  have 
pursued.  He  ought  to  have  determined  that 
the  existing  settlement  of  landed  property 
should  be  inviolable ; and  he  ought  to  have 
announced  that  determination  in  such  a 
manner  as  effectually  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of 
the  new  proprietors,  and  to  extinguish  any 
wild  hopes  which  the  old  proprietors  might 
entertain.  Whether,  in  the  great  transfer  of 
estates,  injustice  had  or  had  not  been  com- 
mitted, was  immaterial.  That  transfer,  just 
or  unjust,  had  taken  place  so  long  ago,  that 
to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  foundations 
of  society.  There  must  be  a time  of  limi- 
tation to  all  rights.  After  thirty-five  years 
of  actual  possession,  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
statute,  after  innumerable  leases  and  releases, 
mortgages  and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search 
for  flaws  in  titles.  Nevertheless  something 
might  have  been  done  to  heal  the  lacerated 
feelings  and  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Irish  gentry.  The  colonists  were  in  a thriv- 
ing condition.  They  had  greatly  improved 
their  property  by  building,  planting,  and 
fencing.  The  rents  had  almost  doubled  within 
a few  years ; trade  was  brisk ; and  the  re- 
venue, amounting  to  about  three  hundred 
th  .usand  pounds  a-year,  more  than  defrayed 
all  the  charges  of  the  local  government,  and 
afforded  a surplus  which  was  remitted  to  Eng- 

(I  Clarendon  remind!  the  king  of  Itils  in  a letter 
dated  March  It,  I6SV6.  “ It  certainly  is,”  Clarendon 
adds,  “a  most  trim  notion." 


land.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  next  par- 
liament which  should  meet  at  Dublin,  though 
representing  almost  exclusively  the  English 
interest,  would,  in  return  for  the  king’s  pro- 
mise to  maintain  that  interest  in  all  its  legal 
rights,  have  willingly  granted  to  him  a very 
considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying, at  least  in  part,  such  native  families 
as  had  been  wrongfully  despoiled.  It  was 
thus  that  in  our  own  time  the  French  govern- 
ment put  an  end  to  the  disputes  engendered 
by  the  most  extensive  confiscation  that  ever 
took  placo  in  Europe.  And  thus,  if  James 
had  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  most 
loyal  Protestant  counsellors,  he  would  have 
at  least  greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  chief 
evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.  (1) 

Having  dune  this,  he  should  have  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  hostile  races  to  each  other  by 
impartially  protecting  the  rights  and  restrain- 
ing the  excesses  of  both.  He  should  have 
punished  with  equal  severity  the  native  who 
indulged  in  the  licence  of  barbarism,  and  the 
colonist  who  abused  the  strength  of  civilisa- 
tion. As  far  as  tho  legitimate  authority  of 
the  crown  extended,— and  in  Ireland  it  ex- 
tended far, — no  man  who  was  qualified  for 
oflice  by  integrity  and  ability  should  have 
been  considered  as  disqualified  by  extrac- 
tion or  by  creed  for  any  public  trust.  It  is 
probable  that  a Roman  Catholic  king,  with  an 
ample  revenue  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
would,  without  much  difficulty,  havo  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  priests  in  the  great  work  of  reconci- 
liation. Much,  however,  must  still  have 
been  left  to  the  healing  influence  of  lime. 
The  native  race  would  still  have  had  to  leam 
from  the  colonists  industry  and  forethought, 
the  arts  of  life,  and  the  language  of  England. 
There  could  not  bo  equality  between  men  who 
lived  in  houses  and  men  who  lived  in  sties,  be- 
tween men  who  were  fed  on  bread  and  men  who 
were  fed  on  potatoes,  between  men  who  spoke 
the  noble  tongue  of  great  philosophcrsand  poets 
and  men  who,  with  a perverted  pride,  boasted 
that  they  could  not  writhe  their  mouths  into 
chattering  such  a jargon  as  that  in  which  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  Paradise 
Lost  were  written . (2)  Yet  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle  policy 

(1)  Clarendon  strongly  recommended  this  course, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  parliament  would 
do  its  part.  Sec  letter  to  Ormond,  Aug.  28,  toss. 

(2)  It  w as  an  O’Neill  of  great  eminence  who  said 
that  it  did  not  become  him  to  writhe  his  mouth  to 
chatter  English.  Preface  to  the  tlrst  volume  of  Uio 
Hibernia  Angticana. 
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which  has  been  described  had  been  steadily 
followed  by  the  government,  all  distinctions 
would  gradually  have  been  effaced,  and  that 
there  would  now  have  been  no  more  trace  of 
the  hostility  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ire- 
land than  there  is  of  the  equally  deadly  hos- 
tility which  once  raged  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  Normans  in  England. 

Unhappily  James,  instead  of  becoming  a 
mediator,  became  the  fiercest  and  most  reck- 
less of  partisans.  Instead  of  allaying  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  populations,  he  inflamed  it 
to  a height  before  unknown.  He  determined 
to  reverse  their  relative  position,  and  to  put 
the  Protestant  colonists  under  the  feet  of  the 
Popish  Cells.  To  be  of  the  established  religion, 
to  be  of  the  English  blood,  was,  in  his  view, 
a disqualification  for  civil  and  military  employ- 
ment. He  me  litated  the  design  of  again  con- 
fiscating and  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of 
half  the  island,  and  showed  his  inclination  so 
clearly  that  one  class  was  soon  agitated  by 
terrors  which  ho  afterwards  vainly  wished  to 
soothe,  and  the  other  by  hopes  which  he 
afterwards  vainly  wished  to  restrain.  But 
this  was  the  smallest  part  of  his  guilt 
and  madness.  He  deliberately  resolved, 
not  merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland  the  entire  possession  of  their 
own  country,  but  also  to  use  them  as  his  in- 
struments for  setting  up  arbitrary  government 
in  England.  The  event  was  such  as  might 
have  been  foreseen.  The  colonists  turned  to 
bay  with  the  stubborn  hardihood  of  their  race. 
The  mother  country  justly  regarded  their  cause 
as  her  own.  Then  came  a desperate  struggle 
for  a tremendous  stake.  Every  thing  dear  to 
nations  was  wagerod  on  both  sides ; nor  can 
we  justly  blame  either  the  Irishman  or  the 
Englishman  for  obeying,  in  that  extremity, 
the  law  of  self-preservation.  The  contest  was 
terrible,  lint  short.  Tho  weaker  went  down, 
llis  foto  was  cruel ; and  yet  for  the  cruelly 
with  which  he  was  treated  there  was.  not 
indeed  a defence,  but  an  excuse ; for  though 
he  suffered  all  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  he 
suffered  nothing  that  he  would  not  himself 
have  inflicted.  The  effect  of  the  insane  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  England  by  means  of 
Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  became  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  English. 
Tho  old  proprietors,  by  their  effort  to  recover 
what  they  had  lost,  lost  the  greater  part  of 
what  they  hatl  retained.  The  momentary 
ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such  a series 
of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery  ns  made  the 
statute  hook  of  Ireland  a proverb  of  infamy 
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throughout  Christendom.  Such  were  the  bitter 
fruits  of  tho  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  after 
he  became  king,  was  to  recall  Ormond  from 
Ireland.  Ormond  was  tho  head  of  the  English 
interest  in  that  kingdom;  he  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  religion , and  his 
power  far  exceeded  thatof  an  ordinary  viceroy, 
first,  because  he  was  in  rank  and  wealth  tho 
greatest  of  the  colonists,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  not  only  tho  chief  of  the  civil 
administration,  but  also  commander  of  the 
forces.  The  king  was  not  at  that  lime  dispos- 
ed to  commit  the  government  wholly  to  Irish 
hands,  lie  had  indeed  been  heard  to  say 
that  a native  viceroy  would  soon  become  an 
independent  sovereign.  (1)  For  the  present, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  divide  the  power 
which  Orinond  had  possessed,  to  entrust  the 
civil  administration  to  an  English  and  Protos- 
lant lord  lieutenant,  and  to  give  the  command 
of  the  army  to  an  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic 
general.  The  lord  lieutenant  was  Clarendon , 
the  general  was  Tyrconnel. 

Tvrconnrl  sprang,  as  has  already  been  said, 
from  one  of  those  degenerate  families  of  the 
pale  which  were  popularly  classed  with  tho 
aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.  He  some- 
times, indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Nor- 
man haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  barbarians,  (2) 
but  all  his  sympathies  were  really  w ith  tho 
natives.  The  Protestant  colonists  ho  hated, 
and  they  returned  his  hatred.  Clarendon's 
inclinations  were  very  different : blit  ho  was, 
from  temper,  interest,  and  principle,  an  ob- 
1 sequious  courtier.  His  spirit  was  mean,  his 
circumstances  were  embarrassed,  and  his 
mind  had  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  poli- 
tical doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  in  that  ago  loo  assiduously  taught.  His 
abilities,  however,  werenul  contemptible ; and, 
under  a good  king,  he  would  probably  have 
been  a respectable  viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a year  elapsed  be- 
tween tho  recall  of  Ormond  and  tho  arrival  of 
Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During  that  interval  the 
king  was  represented  by  a board  of  lords  jus- 
tices; but  the  military  administration  was  in 
TyrconncTs  hands.  Already  the  designs  of 
the  court  began  gradually  to  unfold  llicui- 

i’t;  Sheridan  MS.,  among  the  Stuart  Papers.  I 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with  which  Mr. 
Glover  assisted  me  in  my  search  for  lids  valuable 
manuscript.  James  appears,  from  the  instructions 
which  he  drew  up  for  Ids  son  iu  1694,  to  have  retain- 
ed to  tile  last  the  notion  that  Ireland  could  not  with- 
out danger  be  entrusted  to  on  Irish  lord  lieutenant. 

i.4  Sheridan  MS. 
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selves.  A royal  order  came  from  Whitehall 
for  disarming  the  population.  This  order 
Tyrconnel  strictly  executed  as  respected  the 
English.  Though  tho  country  was  infested 
by  predatory  bands,  a Protestant  gentleman 
could  scarcely  obtain  permission  to  keep  a 
brace  of  pistols.  The  native  peasantry,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  suffered  to  retain  their 
weapons.  (1)  The  joy  of  the  colonists  was 
therefore  great,  when  at  length,  in  Decombor 
1665,  Tyrconnel  was  summoned  to  London, 
and  Clarendon  set  out  for  Dublin.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  government  was  really 
directod,  not  at  Dublin,  but  in  London.  Every 
mail  that  crossed  St.  George’s  Channel 
brought  tidings  of  tho  boundless  influence 
w hich  Tyrconnel  exercised  on  Irish  affairs. 
It  was  said  that  ho  was  to  be  a marquis, 
that  he  was  to  be  a duke,  that  he  was  to  have 
tho  command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  remodelling  tho 
army  and  the  courts  of  justice.  (2)  Clarendon 
was  bitterly  mortified  at  finding  himself  a 
subordinate  member  of  that  administration  of 
which  he  bad  expected  to  be  the  head,  lie 
complained  that  whatever  ho  did  was  (misre- 
presented by  his  detractors,  and  that  the 
gravest  resolutions  touching  the  country  w hich 
he  governed  were  adopted  at  Westminster, 
made  known  to  the  public,  discussed  at  cof- 
fee-houses, communicated  in  hundreds  of 
private  letters,  some  weeks  before  one  hint 
had  been  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  His 
own  personal  dignity,  he  said,  mattered  little; 
but  it  was  no  light  thing  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  majesty  of  tho  throne  should  be 
mado  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  people.  (3) 
Panic  spread  fast  among  the  English  when 
they  found  that  tho  viceroy,  their  fellow- 
countryman  and  fellow  Protestant,  was  un- 
able to  extend  to  them  tho  protection  which 
thoy  had  expected  from  him.  They  began 
to  know  by  bitter  experience  what  it  is  to  bo 
a subject  caste.  They  were  harassed  by  the 
natives  with  accusations  of  treason  and  sedi- 
tion. This  Protestant  had  corresponded  with 
Monmouth;  that  Protestant  had  said  some- 
thing disrespectful  of  the  king  four  or  live 
years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  under 
discussion ; and  the  evidence  of  the  most  in- 
famous of  mankind  was  ready  to  substantiate 
every  charge.  Tho  lord  lieutenant  expressed 
his  apprehension  that,  if  these  practices  were 

(I)  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Jan.  t»,  1683-6;  Secret 
Consult*  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

(t;  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  *7, 1683-6. 

(I  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  March 
a,  1683-6,  aud  to  Rochester,  March  t». 
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not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be  at  Dublin  a 
reign  of  terror  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
seen  in  London,  when  every  man  held  his  life 
and  honour  at  the  mercy  of  Oates  and  Bed- 
loe. (1) 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a concise 
despatch  from  Sunderland,  that  it  had  boon 
resolved  to  make  without  delay  a complete 
change  in  both  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a largo  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  instantly  into  office.  His 
Majesty,  it  was  most  ungraciously  added,  had 
taken  counsel  on  these  matters  with  persons 
more  competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inex- 
perienced lord  lieutenant  could  possibly  be.  (2) 

Before  this  letter  reached  tho  viceroy  tho 
intelligence  which  it  contained  bad,  through 
many  channels,  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  colonists  was  extreme.  Outnum- 
bered as  they  were  by  the  native  population, 
their  condition  would  be  pitiable  indeed  if  the 
native  population  were  to  be  armed  against 
them  with  the  whole  power  of  tho  state  ; and 
nothing  less  than  this  was  threatened.  The 
English  inhabitants  of  Dublin  passed  each 
other  in  the  streets  with  dejected  looks.  On 
the  Exchange  business  was  suspended.  Land- 
owners  hastened  to  sell  their  estates  for  w hal- 
ever  could  bo  got,  and  to  remit  the  purchase 
money  to  England.  Traders  began  to  call  in 
their  debts,  and  to  make  preparations  for  re- 
tiring from  business.  The  alarm  soon  affected 
the  revenue.  (3)  Clarendon  attempted  to 
inspire  the  dismayed  settlers  with  a confidence 
which  ho  was  himself  far  from  feeling,  llo 
assured  them  that  their  property  would  be 
held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his  certain  know- 
lodge,  the  King  was  fully  determined  to  main- 
tain the  act  of  settlement  which  guaranteed 
theirrightto  thesoil.  But  his  letters  to  England 
were  in  a very  different  strain.  He  ventured 
even  to  expostulate  with  the  king,  and,  with- 
out blaming  his  majesty's  intention  of  em- 
ploying Roman  Catholics,  expressed  a strong 
opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  might 
be  employed  should  be  Englishmen.  (4) 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and  cold.  He 
declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  depriving 
the  English  colonists  of  their  land,  but  that 
he  regarded  a largo  portion  of  them  as  his 
enemies,  and  that,  since  he  consented  to 
leave  so  much  property  in  the  hands  of  his 
enomies,  it  was  tho  more  necessary  that  the 

(1)  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Feb.  26,  1683-6 
(»)  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  March  «,  1683-6. 

(3 : Clarendon  to  Rochester,  March  It,  I68M. 

(*)  Clarendon  to  Janes,  March  8, 1683-6. 
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civil  and  military  administration  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  (I) 

Accordingly  several  Roman  Catholics  were 
sworn  of  the  privy  council ; and  orders  were 
sent  to  corporations  to  admit  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  municipal  advantages.  (2j  Many  offi- 
cers of  the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
their  commissions  and  of  their  bread.  It  was 
to  no  purposo  that  the  lord  lieutenant  pleaded 
the  cause  of  some  whom  ho  knew  to  bo  good 
soldiers  and  loyal  subjects.  Among  them 
were  old  Cavaliers,  who  had  fought  bravely 
for  monarchy,  and  who  bore  the  marks  of 
honourable  wounds.  Their  places  were  sup- 
plied by  rrion  who  had  no  recommendation 
but  their  religion.  Of  the  new  captains  and 
lieutenants,  it  was  said,  some  had  been  cow- 
herds, some  footmen,  some  noted  marauders ; 
some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogues  that 
they  stumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely 
in  their  military  jack  boots.  Not  a few  of  the 
officers  who  were  discarded  took  refuge  in 
tho  Dutch  service,  and  enjoyed,  four  years 
later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors 
before  them  in  ignominious  rout  through  the 
waters  of  tho  Boyne.  (3) 

The  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon  were 
increased  by  news  which  reached  him  through 
private  channels.  Without  his  approbation, 
without  his  knowledge,  preparations  were 
making  for  arming  and  drilling  the  whole 
Celtic  population  of  the  country  of  which  ho 
was  the  nominal  governor.  Tyrconnel  from 
London  directed  the  design,  and  the  prelates 
of  his  Church  wero  his  agents.  Every  priest 
had  been  instructed  to  prepare  an  exact  list 
of  all  his  male  parishioners  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  to  forward  it  to  his  bishop,  (i) 

It  had  already  been  rumoured  that  Tyrcon- 
ncl  would  soon  return  to  Dublin  armed  with 
extraordinary  and  independent  powers,  and 
tho  rumour  gathered  strength  daily.  The 
lord  lieutenant,  whom  no  insult  could  drive 
to  resign  tho  pomp  and  emoluments  of  his 
place,  declared  that  he  should  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approve,  him- 
self in  all  things  a faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
ject. He  had  never,  he  said,  in  his  life,  had 
any  difference  with  Tyrconnel,  and  he  trusted 

(I)  James  to  Clarendon,  April  8,  tegs. 

(3)  Sunderland  to  Clarendon.  May  *5,  1686  ; Cla- 
rendon to  Ormond,  May  SO;  Clarendon  to  Sunder- 
land. Julys,  It. 

(S;  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  June 
1,  1686;  to  Rochester.  June  IS;  King’s  State  of  the 
Protest  nl,  of  Ireland,  chap,  it.,  sec . 6,  7 ; Apology 
for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 

(A)  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  15, 1686. 
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that  no  difference  would  now  arise.(l)  Cla- 
rendon appears  not  to  have  recollected  that 
there  had  once  been  a plot  to  ruin  the  fame 
of  his  innocent  sister,  and  that  in  that  plot 
Tyrconnel  had  borne  a chief  part.  This  is 
not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  which  high- 
spirited  men  most  readily  pardon.  But,  in 
the  wicked  court,  where  the  Hydes  had  long 
been  pashing  their  fortunes,  such  injuries 
were  easily  forgiven  and  forgotten,  not  from 
magnanimity  or  Christian  charity,  but  from 
mere  baseness  and  want  of  moral  sensibility. 
In  June,  1686,  Tyrconnel  came.  His  com- 
mission authorised  him  only  to  command  the 
troops;  but  he  brought  with  him  royal  in- 
structions touching  all  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  at  once  took  the  real  government 
of  the  island  into  his  own  hands.  On  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  explicitly  said  that 
commissions  must  be  largely  given  to  Roman 
C-atholic  officers,  and  that  room  must  be  made 
for  them  by  dismissing  more  Protestants. 
He  pushed  on  the  remodelling  of  the  army 
eagerly  and  indefatigably.  It  was  indeed  the 
only  part  of  the  functions  of  a commander- 
itKhief  which  he  was  competent  to  perforin ; 
for,  though  courageous  in  brawls  and  duels, 
he  knew  nothing  of  military  duty.  At  tho 
very  first  review  which  he  held  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  who  were  near  him  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  draw  up  a regiment.  (2)  To 
turn  Englishmen  out,  and  to  pul  Irishmen  in, 
was,  in  his  view,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  tho  administration  of  war.  He  had  the 
insolence  to  cashier  the  captain  of  the  lord 
lieutenant’s  own  body-guard ; nor  was  Cla- 
rendon aware  of  what  had  happened  till  he 
saw  a Roman  Catholic,  whoso  face  was  quite 
unknown  to  him,  escorting  the  state  coach. (3j 
The  change  was  not  confined  to  the  officers 
alone.  The  ranks  were  completely  broken  up 
and  recomposed.  Four  or  five  hundred  sol- 
diers were  turned  out  of  a single  regiment 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  were  below 
the  proper  stature.  Yet  the  most  unpractised 
eye  at  onco  perceived  that  they  were  taller 
and  better  made  men  than  their  successors, 
whose  w ild  and  squalid  appearance  disgusted 
the  beholdcrs.(4)  Orders  were  given  to  the 
new  officers  that  no  man  of  the  Protestant 
religion  was  to  be  suffered  to  enlist.  The  re- 
ft) Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  It,  1686.  . 

(9) ibid..  Jliue8,  1686. 

(31  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ire- 
land. 

(Sj  Clarendon  to  Rochester.  June  38  and  July  t, 
1686;  Apology  lor  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 
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cruiting  parties,  instead  of  beating  their 
drums  for  volunteers  at  fairs  and  markets,  as 
had  been  the  old  practice,  repaired  to  places 
to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  making  pilgrimages  for  purposes  of  de- 
votion. In  a few  weeks  the  general  had  in- 
troduced more  than  two  thousand  natives 
into  the  ranks  ; and  the  people  about  him 
confidently  affirmed  that  by  Christmas  day 
not  a man  of  English  race  would  be  left  in 
the  whole  army.(l) 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the  privy 
council,  Tyrconnel  showed  similar  violence 
and  partiality,  John  Keating,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  a man  distinguished 
by  ability,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented 
with  great  mildness  that  perfect  equality  was 
all  that  the  general  could  reasonably  ask  for 
his  own  church.  The  king,  he  said,  evident- 
ly meant  that  no  man  fit  for  public  trust 
should  be  excluded  because  he  was  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  no  man  unfit  for  public 
trust  should  be  admitted  because  he  was  a 
Protestant.  Tyrconncl  immediately  began  to 
curse  and  swear.  “ I do  not  know  what  to 
say  to  that ; I would  have  all  Catholics  in. "(2) 
Tho  most  judicious  Irishmen  of  his  own  reli- 
gious porsua-ion  were  dismayed  at  his  rash- 
ness, and  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  ; 
but  he  drove  them  from  him  with  impreca- 
tions.^) His  brutality  was  such  that  many 
thought  him  mad.  Yet  it  was  less  strange 
than  the  shameless  volubility  with  which  he 
uttered  falsehoods.  He  had  long  before  earn- 
ed the  nickname  of  Lying  Dick  Talbot ; and, 
at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiction  was  commonly 
designated  as  one  of  Dick  Talbot’s  truths. 
He  now  daily  proved  that  ho  was  well  enti- 
tled to  this  unenviable  reputation.  Indeed  in 
him  mendacity  was  almost  a disease,  lie 
would,  after  giving  ordors  for  tho  dismission 
of  English  officers,  take  them  into  his  closet, 
assure  them  of  Ins  confidence  and  friendship, 
and  implore  Heaven  to  confound  him,  sink 
him,  blast  him.  if  ho  did  not  take  good  caro 
of  their  interests.  Sometimes  those  to 
whom  he  had  thus  perjured  hints  If  learned, 
before  the  day  closed,  that  he  had  cashiered 
them. (A) 

On  his  arrival,  though  ho  swore  savagely 

ft)  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  July  I.  *2,  1686;  to 
Sunderland.  July  6:  to  (he  king,  Aug.  It. 

*(S;  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  1»,  1686. 

C3.)  Ibid.,  June  22.  1686. 

t)  Sheridan  MS.;  King’s  State  of  the  ProlMdanU 
of  Ireland,  chap . iii.,  see . 8.  There  is  a most  strik- 
ing instance  of  Tyruonnel's  Impudent  mendacity  iu 
Clarendon's  tetter  to  Rochester,  July  22,  1686. 

Vol.  I. 


at  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  called  tho  Eng- 
lish interest  a foul  thing,  a roguish  thing, 
and  a damned  thing,  ho  yet  pretended  to  be 
convinced  that  the  distribution  of  property 
could  not,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
be  altered.(f)  But  when  he  had  been  a few 
weeks  at  Dublin,  his  language  changed.  He 
began  to  harangue  violently  at  the  council- 
board  on  the  necessity  of  giving  back  the 
land  to  the  old  owners.  He  had  not.  how- 
ever. as  yet,  obtained  his  master's  consent  to 
this  fatal  project.  National  feeling  still  strug- 
gled feebly  against  superstition  in  the  minds 
of  James.  He  was  an  Englishman  ; he  was 
an  English  king,  and  he  could  not,  without 
some  misgivings,  consent  to  the  destruction 
of  tho  greatest  colony  that  England  had  ever 
planted.  The  English  Roman  Catholics  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  counsel 
wore  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  tho  Act 
of  S ttlemcnt.  Not  only  the  honest  and  mo- 
derate Powis,  but  the  dissolute  and  head- 
strong Dover,  gave  judicious  and  patriotic 
advice.  Tyrconnel  could  hardly  hopo  to 
counteract  at  a distance  the  effect  which  such 
advice  must  produce  on  the  royal  mind.  He 
determined  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  caste  in 
person ; and  accordingly  he  set  out,  at  tho 
end  of  August,  for  England. 

His  presence  and  his  absence  were  equally 
dreaded  by  tho  lord  lieutenant.  U was,  in- 
deed, painful  to  be  daily  browbeaten  by  an 
enemy ; but  it  was  not  less  painful  to  know 
that  an  enemy  was  daily  breathing  calumny 
and  evil  counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  Clarendon 
was  overwhelmed  by  manifold  vexations,  fie 
made  a progress  through  the  country,  and 
found  that  he  was  everywhere  treated  by  tho 
Irish  population  with  contempt.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  exhorted  their  congrega- 
tions to  withhold  from  him  all  marks  of  ho- 
nour. The  native  gentry,  instead  of  coining 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  remained  at  their 
houses.  Tho  native  peasantry  everywhere 
sang  Erse  songs  in  praise  of  Tyrconnel,  who 
would,  they  doubted  not,  soon  return  to 
completo  the  humiliation  of  their  oppress- 
ors. (2)  Tho  viceroy  had  scarcely  returned 
to  Dublin,  from  his  unpleasing  tour,  when  ho 
received  letters  which  informed  him  that  1m 
had  incurred  the  king’s  serious  displeasure. 
His  majesty — so  these  letters  ran — exptsfied 
his  servants  not  only  to  do  what  ho  com- 

(I)  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Junes,  lose. 

(2:  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Sepf.  S3  and  Oct.  2, 
f 68i» ; Secret  ConaulU  or  the  Romi»h  Party  in  Ire- 
land, low. 
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mnndod.  but  to  do  it  from  the  heart,  and  with 
a cheerful  countenance.  The  lord  lieutenant 
had  not,  indeed,  refused  to  co-operate  in  the 
reform  of  the  army  and  of  the,  civil  admi- 
nistration ; but  his  co-operation  had  been  re- 
luctant and  perfunctory.  His  looks  had  lav 
traved  his  feelings ; and  everybody  saw  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  policy  which  he  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  into  effect.  (1)  In  great 
anguish  of  mind  he  wrote  to  defend  himself : 
but  he  was  sternly  told  that  his  defence  was 
not  satisfactory,  lie  then,  in  the  mod  abject 
terms,  declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
justify  himself,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the 
royal  judgment,  be  it  what  it  might,  that  he 
prostrated  himself  in  the  dust,  that  he  im- 
plored pardon,  that  ofall  penitents  he  was  the 
most  sincere,  that  he  should  think  it  glorious 
to  die  in  his  sovereign's  cause,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  live  under  his  sovereign’s  dis- 
pleasure. Nor  was  this  mere  interested  hy- 
pocrisy, but.  at  least  in  part,  unaffected  sla- 
visbness  and  poverty  of  spirit;  for  in  confi- 
dential letlers,  not  meant  for  the  roval  eye, 
he  bemoaned  himself  to  his  family  in  the 
same  strain.  He  was  miserable;  he  was 
crushed ; Hie  wrath  of  the  king  was  insup- 
portable; if  that  wrath  could  not  lie  miti- 
gated. life  would  not  be  worth  having.  (2) 
The  poor  man’s  terror  increased  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  been  determined  at  White- 
hall to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint  as  his  suc- 
cessor his  rival  and  calumniator,  Tyrcon- 
nel.  (3)  Then  for  a time  the  prospect  seem- 
ed to  clear;  the  king  was  in  better  humour; 
and  during  a few  days  Clarendon  flattered 
himsolflhal  his  brother’s  intercession  had  pre- 
vailed, and  that  (he  crisis  was  passed.  (4) 

In  trnth  the  crisis  was  only  beginning. 
While  Clarendon  was  trying  lo  lean  on  Ro- 
chester, Rochester  was  unable  longer  to  sup- 
port himself.  As  in  Ireland  the  elder  brother, 
though  retaining  tho  guard  of  honour,  the 
sword  of  stale,  and  the  title  of  Excellency, 
had  really  been  superseded  by  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  so  in  England  the  younger  bro- 
ther. though  holding  the  white  staff,  and 
walking,  by  virtue  of  his  high  office,  before 
the  greatost  hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sink- 
ing inlo  a more  financial  clerk.  The  parlia- 
ment was  again  prorogued  to  a distant  day, 
in  opposition  to  the  treasurer's  known  wishes. 

(I)  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Oct.  6,  t$sa. 

(S)  Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  Rochester,  Oct.  S3, 

v*W. 

(»)  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Oct. »,  80, 16«6. 

(»)  Ibid.,  Nov.  S7,  tM6. 


He  was  nnt  even  told  that  there  was  to  be  an- 
other prorogation,  but  was  left  to  loam  the 
new  s from  the  Gazette.  The  real  direction  of 
affairs  had  passed  to  the  cabal  which  dined 
with  Sunderland  on  Friday’s.  The  cabinet 
met  only  lo  hear  the  despatches  from  foreign 
courts  read ; nor  did  those  despatches  con- 
tain anything  which  was  not  known  on  tho 
Royal  Exchange.  For  all  the  English  envoys 
had  received  orders  to  put  into  tho  official 
letters  only  the  common  talk  of  antechambers, 
and  to  reserve  important  secrets  for  private 
communications  which  were  addressed  to 
James  himself,  to  Sunderland,  or  to  Pelre.  (1) 
Yet  the  victorious  faction  was  not  content. 
The  king  was  assured,  by  those  whom  ho 
most  trusted,  (hat  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  nation  opposed  his  designs  was  really  lo 
bo  imputed  lo  Rochester.  How  could  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  their  sovereign  was  unal- 
terably resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  on 
which  he  had  entered,  when  they  saw  at  his 
right  hand,  ostensibly  first  in  power  and  trust 
among  his  counsellors,  a man  who  notoriously 
regarded  that  course  with  strong  disapproba- 
tion ? Every  step  which  had  been  taken  with 
the  object  of  humbling  the  Church  of  F.ngland, 
and  of  elevating  the  Church  of  Home,  had  been 
opposed  by  the  treasurer.  True  it  was  that, 
when  he  had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had 
gloomily  submitted,  nay,  that  he  had  some- 
times even  assisted  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
very  plans  against  which  he  had  most  ear- 
nestly contended.  True  it  was  that,  though 
he  disliked  tho  ecclesiastical  commission,  ho 
had  consented  to  bo  a commissioner.  True 
it  was  that  he  had,  while  declaring  that  he 
could  see  nothing  hlameable  in  the  conduct 
of  tho  Bishop  of  London,  voted  sullenly  and 
reluctantly  for  the  sentence  of  deprivation. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  A prince,  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  so  important  and  ar- 
duous as  that  on  which  James  was  bent,  had 
a right  to  expect  from  his  first  minister,  not 
unw  illing  and  ungracious  acquiescence,  but 
zealous  and  strenuous  co-operation.  Whilo 
such  advice  was  daily  given  toJames  by  thoso 
in  whom  ho  reposed  confidence,  ho  received, 
by  tho  penny  post,  many  anonymous  letters 
filled  with  malignant  calumnies  against  tho 
lord  treasurer.  This  mode  of  attack  had  been 
contrived  by  Tyrconnel,  and  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  every  part  of  hisinfamods 
life.  (2) 

(I)  Rarillon,  Sept.  4333,  IG«8;  Clarke's  Life  of 
James  the  Second,  ii„  W. 

(i)  Sheridan  MS. 
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The  king  hesitated  long.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  really  regarded  his  brother-in-law 
with  personal  kindness,  the  effect  of  near  af- 
finity, of  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  and 
of  many  mutual  good  offices.  It  seemed  pro- 
bable that,  as  long  as  Rochester  continued  to 
submit  himself,  though  tardily  and  with  mur- 
murs, to  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  conti- 
nue to  be  in  name  prime  minister.  Sunder- 
land, therefore,  with  exquisite  cunning,  sug- 
gested to  his  master  the  propriety  of  asking 
tho  only  proof  of  obedience  which  it  was  quite 
certain  that  Rochester  never  would  give.  At 
present, — such  was  the  language  of  the  art- 
ful secretary, — it  was  impossible  to  consult 
with  the  first  of  the  king's  servants  respecting 
the  object  nearest  to  the  king's  heart.  It 
was  lamentable  to  think  that  religious  pre- 
judices should,  at  such  a conjuncture,  deprive 
the  government  of  such  valuable  assistance. 
Perhaps  those  prejudices  might  not  prove  in- 
surmountable. Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  Rochester  had  of  late 
had  some  misgivings  about  the  points  m 
dispute  between  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. (1)  This  was  enough.  Tho  king  eagerly 
caught  at  the  hint.  He  began  to  flatter  him- 
self that  he  might  at  once  escape  from  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  removing  a friend 
and  secure  an  able  coadjutor  for  the  great 
work  which  was  in  progress.  He  was  also 
elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have  the 
merit  and  the  glory  of  saving  a fellow-crea- 
ture from  perdition.  He  seems,  indeed, 
about  this  time,  to  have  been  seized  with  an 
unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
had  just  relapsed,  after  a short  interval  of 
self-restraint,  into  debauchery  which  all 
Christian  divines  condemn  as  sinful,  and 
» hicb,  in  an  elderly  man  married  to  an  agree- 
able young  wife,  is  regarded  even  by  people 
of  the  world  as  disreputable.  Lady  Dor- 
chester had  returned  from  Dublin,  and  was 
again  tho  king's  mistress.  Her  return  was 
politically  of  no  importance.  She  had  learned 
by  experience  the  folly  of  attempting  to  save 
her  lover  from  the  destruction  to  which  ho 
was  running  headlong.  She  thorefore.suf- 
fered  the  Jesuits  to  guide  his  political  con- 
duct; and  they,  in  return,  suffered  her  to 
wheedle  him  out  of  money.  She  was,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  several  abandoned  women 
who  at  this  time  shared,  with  his  beloved 
church,  the  dominion  over  his  mind.  (2)  lie 

(I)  Clarke'*  Life  of  James  the  Second,  it.,  loo. 

(8,-  Bari  lion,  Sept.U-83, 1686;  Bonrepaux,  June*,  16*7 


seems  to  have  determined  to.  make  some 
amends  for  neglecting  the  welfare  of  his  own 
soul  by  taking  care  of  tho  souls  of  others.  He 
set  himself,  therefore,  to  labour,  with  real 
good  will,  but  with  the  good  will  of  a coarse, 
stern,  and  arbitrary  mind,  for  tho  conversion 
of  his  kinsman.  Every  audience  which  the 
treasurer  obtained  was  spent  in  arguments 
about  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
worship  of  images.  Rochester  was  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  objure  his  religion  ; but  he  had 
no  scruple  about  employing  in  self-defence  ar- 
tifices as  discreditable  as  those  which  had  been 
used  against  him.  He  affected  to  speak  liko 
a man  whose  mind  was  not  made  up,  pro- 
fessed himself  desirous  to  be  enlightoncd  if 
ho  was  in  error,  borrowed  Popish  books,  and 
listened  with  civility  to  Popish  divines,  lie 
had  several  interviews  wilh  Leyburn,  tho  vi- 
car apostolic,  wilh  Godden,  the  chaplain  and 
almoner  of  the  queen  dowager,  and  with  Bo- 
naventure  Gifford,  a theologian  trained  to  po- 
lemics in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a formal  disputa- 
tion between  these  doctors  and  some  Protes- 
tant clergymen.  The  king  told  Rochester  to 
choose  any  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  two  exceptions.  The  proscribed 
persons  were  Tillotson  and  Stillingflect.  Til- 
lolson,  tho  most  popular  preacher  of  that  ago, 
and  in  manners  the  most  inoffensive  of  men, 
had  been  much  connected  with  some  leading 
Whigs;  and  Stillingflect,  who  was  renowned 
as  a consummate  master  of  all  the  weapons  of 
controversy,  had  given  still  deeper  offence  by 
publishing  an  answer  to  the  papers  whichhad 
been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Rochester  took  the  two  royal  chap- 
lains who  happened  to  bo  in  waiting.  One 
of  them  was  Simon  Patrick,  whose  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible  still  form  a part  of  theolo- 
gical libraries ; the  other  was  Jane,  a vehe- 
ment Tory,  who  had  assisted  in  drawing  up 
that  decree  by  which  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  solemnly  adopted  the  worst  follies  of  F>1— 
mer.  The  conference  took  place  at  White- 
hall on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Roches- 
ter, who  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he 
had  even  consented  to  hear  the  arguments  of 
Popish  priests,  stipulated  for  secrecy.  No 
auditor  was  suffered  to  be  present  except  tho 
king.  The  subject  discussed  was  the  real 
presence.  The  Roman  Catholic  divines  took 
on  themselves  the  burden  of  the  proof.  Pa- 
trick and  Jane  said  little ; nor  w as  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  say  much ; for  the  earl 
himself  undertook  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
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his  church,  and,  as  was  his  habit,  soon  warm- 
ed with  conflict,  lost  his  temper,  and  asked 
with  great  vehemence  whether  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  should  change  his  religion  on 
such  frivolous  grounds.  Then  ho  remem- 
bered how  much  ho  was  risking,  began  again 
to  dissemble,  complimented  the  disputants  on 
their  skill  and  learning,  and  asked  time  to 
consider  what  had  been  said.  (1) 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see 
that  this  was  mere  trifling.  He  told  Barillon 
that  Rochester’s  language  was  not  that  of  a 
man  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Still  the  king  did  not  like  to  propo-e  directly 
to  his  brother-in-law  the  simple  choice,  apos- 
tasy or  dismissal;  but,  three  days  after  the 
conference,  Barillon  waited  on  the  treasurer, 
and,  with  much  circumlocution  and  many 
expressions  of  friendly  concern,  broke  the 
unplea-ant  truth.  “ Do  you  mean,”  said  K'»- 
chester,  bewildered  by  the  involved  and  ce- 
remonious phrases  in  which  the  intimation 
was  mfdc,  “ that,  if  I do  not  turn  Catholic, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  1 shall  lose  my 
place?"  “ I say  nothing  about  consequences,” 
answered  the  wary  diplomatist.  “ t only  come 
as  a friend  to  express  a hope  that  you  will 
take  care  to  keep  your  place.”  “ But  sure- 
ly,” said  Rochester,  “ the  plain  meaning  of 
all  this  is  that  1 must  turn  Catholic  or  go  out.” 
Ho  put  many  questions  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  communication  was 
mado  by  authority,  but  could  extort  only 
vague  and  mysterious  replies.  At  lost,  af- 
fecting a confidence  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  he  declared  that  Barillon  must  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  idle  or  malicious  re- 
ports. “ I tell  you,”  he  said,  “ that  the 
king  will  not  dismiss  me,  and  I will  not  re- 
sign. I know  him ; he  knows  me ; and  I tear 
nobody.”  The  Frenchman  answered  that  he 
was  charmed,  that  he  was  ravished  to  hear 
it,  and  that  his  only  motive  for  interfering 
was  a sincere  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and 
dignity  of  his  excellent  friend  the  treasurer. 
And  thus  the  two  statesmen  parted,  each 
flattering  himself  that  he  had  duped  the 
other.  \i) 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  of 

(I ) Barillon,  Dec.  2- it,  46*6;  Burnet,  !.,  6*4; 
Clark*  '*  Life  of  Jamn  the  Second,  It.,  100;  Dodd  * 
Church  History,  t have  tried  to  frame  a Tair  nar- 
rative oul  of  these  conflicting  materials.  It  seem* 
clear  to  me,  from  Rochester's  own  papers,  that  lie 
w as  on  this  occasion  by  no  means  so  slubtiorn  as  he 
has  been  represented  by  Burnet  and  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  James. 

(J)  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  dated  Dec. »,  16*6 


secrecy,  the  news  that  the  lord  treasurer  had 
consented  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Popery  had  spread  fast  thrApgh  London.  Pa- 
trick and  Jane  had  been  seen  going  in  at  that 
mysterious  door  which  led  to  Chiffinch’s  apart- 
ments. Some  Roman  Catholics  about  the 
court  had,  indiscreetly  or  artfully,  lold  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  they  knew.  The  Tory 
Churchmen  waited  anxiously  for  fullor  infor- 
mation. They  were  mortified  to  think  that 
their  leader  should  even  have  pretended  to 
waver  in  his  opinion ; but  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  “Hoop  to  he  a renegade. 
The  unfortunate  minister,  tortured  at  once  by 
his  fierce  passions  and  his  low  desires,  an- 
noyed hv  the  censures  of  the  public,  annoyed 
by  the  hints  which  he  had  received  from  Ba- 
ri linn,  afraid  of  losing  characler,  afraid  of 
losing  office,  repaired  to  the  royal  closet.  He 
w as  determined  to  keep  his  place,  if  it  could 
be  kept  by  any  villany  but  one.  lie  would 
pretend  to  be  shaken  in  his  religious  opinions, 
and  to  be  half  a convert ; he  would  promise  to 
give  strenuous  support  to  that  policy  which 
lie  had  hitherto  opposed  ; but,  if  he  were 
driven  to  extremity,  he  would  refuse  to  change 
his  religion.  He  began,  therefore,  by  telling 
the  king  that  the  business  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty took  so  much  interest  was  not  sleeping, 
that  Jane  and  GifTard  were  engaged  in  con- 
sulting books  on  the  points  in  dispute  bo- 
tween  the  churches,  and  that,  when  these 
researches  were  over,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  another  conference.  Then  he  com- 
plained bitterly  that  all  the  town  was  apprised 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  that  some  persons,  who,  from 
their  station,  might  be  supposed  to  be  well 
informed,  reported  strange  things  as  to  the 
royal  intentions.  “ It  is  whispered,”  he  sai-J, 
“ that,  if  I do  not  do  os  your  majesty  would 
have  me,  I shall  not  be  suffered  to  continue 
in  my  present  station.”  The  king  said,  with 
some  general  expressions  of  kindness,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  people  from  talking, 
and  that  loose  reports  were  not  to  he  regard- 
ed. These  vague  phrases  were  not  likely  to 
quiet  the  perturbed  mind  of  the  minister.  His 
agitation  became  violent,  and  he  began  to 
plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been  pleading 
for  his  life.  “ Your  majesty  sees  that  I do  all 
in  my  power  to  obey  you..  Indeed  1 will  do  all 
that  I can  to  obey  you  in  every  thing.  I will 
serve  you  in  yourown  way.  Nay,”  he  cried, 
in  an  agony  of  baseness,  “ I will  do  what  I 
can  to  believe  as  you  would  have  me.  But  do 
not  let  me  be  told,  while  I am  trying  to  bring 
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my  mind  (o  this,  that,  if  I find  it  impossible  to 
comply,  I must  lose  all.  For  I must  needs  tell 
your  majesty  that  there  are  other  considera- 
tions.” “ Oh,  you  must  needs,”  exclaimed 
the  king,  with  an  oath.  For  a single  word  of 
honest  and  manly  sountl,  escaping  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  abject  supplication,  was  suf- 
ficient to  move  his  anger.  “ I hope,  sir," 
said  poor  Rochester,  “ that  I do  not  offend 
you.  Surely  your  majesty  could  not  think 
w«  11  of  me  if  1 did  not  say  so.”  The  king  re- 
collected himself,  protested  that  he  was  not 
offended,  and  advised  the  treasurer  to  disre- 
gard idlo  rumours,  and  to  confer  again  with 
Jane  and  Giffard.  (1) 

After  this  conversation,  a fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  decisive  blow  fell.  That  fortnight 
Rochester  passed  in  intriguing  and  imploring. 
He  attempted  to  interest  in  his  favour  those  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  influence 
at  court.  Hu  could  not,  ho  said,  renounce  his 
own  religion  ; but,  with  that  single  reserva- 
tion, he  would  do  all  that  they  could  desire. 
Indeed,  if  he  might  only  keep  his  place,  they 
should  find  that  he  could  be  more  useful  to 
them  as  a Protestant  than  as  one  of  their  own 
communion.  (2)  His  wife,  who  was  on  a sick 
bed,  had  alrejdy,  it  was  said,  solicited  the 
honour  of  a visit  from  tho  much-injured 
queen,  and  bad  attempted  to  work  on  her  ma- 
jesty’s feelings  of  compassion.  (3;  But  the 
Hydes  abased  themselves  in  vain.  Pclre  re- 
garded them  with  peculiar  malevolence,  and 
was  bent  on  their  ruin.  (4)  On  the  evening 
of  the  seventeenth  of  December  the  earl  was 
called  into  the  royal  closet.  James  was  unu- 
sually discomposed,  and  even  shed  tears. 
The  occasion,  indeed,  could  not  but  call  up 
some  recollections  which  might  well  soften 
even  a hard  heart.  He  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  duty  mado  it  impossible  for  him  to 
indulge  his  private  partialities.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  he  said,  that  those  who  had 
the  chief  direction  of  his  affairs  should  partake 
his  opinions  and  feelings.  He  owned  that  he 
had  very  great  personal  obligations  to  Ro- 
chester, and  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  way  in  which  the  financial  business  had 
lately  been  done  ; but  the  oflice  of  lord  trea- 
surer was  of  such  high  importance  that,  in 
general,  it  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
single  person,  and  could  not  safely  be  in- 
trusted by  a Roman  Catholic  king  to  a person 

(t)  From  Rochester's  Minutes, Dec.  *,  1*86. 

(V  Barillon,  Dee.  20-30,  less. 

(3)  Burnet,  i„  684. 

{*}  Bourepaux,  May  33-JuneS,  1687. 


zealous  for  the  Church  of  England.  “ Think 
better  of  it,  my  lord,”  he  continued.  “ R ad 
again  the  papers  from  my  brother’s  box.  I 
will  givo  you  a little  more  time  for  consider- 
ation, if  you  desire  it.”  Rochester  saw  that 
all  was  over,  and  that  the  wisest  course  left  to 
him  was  to  make  his  retreat  with  as  much 
money  and  as  much  credit  as  possible.  He 
succeeded  in  both  objects.  Ilo  ob  ained  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a-year  for 
two  lives  on  tho  post  office.  He  had  made 
great  sums  out  of  the  estates  of  traitors,  and 
carried  with  him  in  particular  Grey’s  bond 
for  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  a grant  of  all 
the  estate  which  the  crown  had  in  Grey’s 
extensive  property.  '1 ) No  person  had  ever 
quitted  oflice  on  terms  so  advantageous.  To 
tho  applause  of  the  sincore  friends  of  ihe  Esta- 
blished Church  Rochester  had,  indeed,  very 
slender  claims.  To  save  his  place  he  had  sate 
in  that  tribunal  which  had  been  illegally 
created  for  Ihe  purpose  of  persecuting  her.  To 
save  his  place  ho  had  given  a dishonest  vote 
for  degrading  one  of  her  most  eminent  mi- 
nisters, had  affected  to  doubt  her  orthodoxy, 
had  listened  with  tho  outward  show  of  docility 
to  teachers  who  called  her  schismalical  and 
heretical,  and  had  offered  to  co-operate  stre- 
nuously with  her  deadliest  enemies  in  their 
designs  against  her.  The  highest  praise  to 
which  he  was  entitled  was  this,  that  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  exceeding  wickedness  and 
baseness  of  publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of  which  ho 
long  made  an  ostentatious  profession.  Vethe 
was  extolled  by  the  great  body  of  churchmen 
as  if  he  had  been  the  bravest  and  purest  of 
martyrs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  tho 
Martyrologies  of  Eusebius  and  of  Fox,  were 
ransacked  io  find  parallels  for  his  heroic  piety. 
Ho  was  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach 
in  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dungeon  of 
Herod,  Paul  at  tho  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the  slake.  Among 
the  many  facts  which  prove  that  the  standard 
of  honour  and  virtue  among  the  public  men 
of  that  age  was  low,  the  admiration  excited 
by  Rochester's  constancy  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  decisive. 

In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon. 
On  the  seventh  of  January,  1687,  the  Gazette 
announced  to  the  people  of  London  that  the 

(II  Rochester’s  Minutes,  Dec.  fe, 1686;  Barillon, 
Dec.  30- Jan.  9,1686-7  ; Buruct,  1.,  683;  Clarke's  Life 
ot  James  die  Second,  ii.,  103 ; Treasury  Warrant 
Book,  Dec.  39, 1686. 
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treasury  was  put  into  commission.  On  tho 
eighth  arrived  at  Dublin  a despatch  formally 
signifying  that  in  a month  Tyrconnel  would 
assume  tho  government  of  Ireland.  It  was 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  this  man  had 
surmounted  the  numerous  impediments  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  extermination  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  in  Ireland  was  the  object  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.  He  had,  therefore,  to  over- 
come some  scruples  in  the  royal  mind.  lie 
had  to  surmount  the  opposition,  not  merely 
of  all  the  Protestant  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  merely  of  tho  moderate  and  ro- 
spcctablo  heads  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  body, 
but  even  of  several  members  of  the  Jesuitical 
cabal.  (1)  Sunderland  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  political,  and 
social.  To  the  queen  Tyrconnel  was  per- 
sonally an  object  of  aversion,  Powis  was 
therefore  suggested  as  the  man  best  qualiiied 
for  tho  viceroyalty.  He  was  of  illustrious 
birth ; he  was  a sincere  Roman  Catholic  ; and 
yet  he  was  generally  allowed  by  candid  Pro- 
testants to  be  an  honest  man  and  a good  Eng- 
lishman. All  opposition,  however,  yielded  to 
Tyrconnel’s  energy  and  cunning.  He  fawned, 
bullied,  and  bribed  indefatigably.  Petre’s 
help  was  secured  by  flattery.  Sunderland 
was  plied  at  once  w ith  promises  and  menaces. 
An  immense  price  was  offered  for  his  support, 
no  less  than  an  annuity  of  five  thousand 
pounds  a-year  from  Ireland,  redeemable  by 
payment  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  down.  If 
this  proposal  were  rejected,  Tyrconnel  threat- 
ened to  let  the  king  know  that  the  lord  pre- 
sident had,  at  tho  Friday  dinners,  described 
his  majesty  as  a fool  who  must  bo  governed 
either  by  a woman  or  by  a priest.  Sunder- 
land, pale  and  trembling,  offered  to  procure 
for  Tyrconnel  supremo  military  command, 
enormous  appointments,  anything  but  the 
Viceroyalty ; but  all  compromise  was  rejected, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  yield.  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena herself  was  not  free  from  suspicion  of 
corruption.  There  was  in  London  a renowned 
chain  of  pearls  which  w as  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  had  belonged  to  Prince 

(!'  Bishop  Malone  in  a letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrel  says. 
“Never  a Catholic  or  other  Kentish  will  ever  think 
or  make  a step,  nor  setter  the  king  to  make  a step 
for  your  restoration,  but  leave  you  as  you  were 
hitherto,  anil  leave  your  enemies  over  your  heads; 
nor  is  there  any  Englishman,  Catholic  or  other,  of 
s hat  quality  or  degree  soever  alive,  that  will  slick  to 
uecillee  all  Ireland  tor  to  save  the  least  interest 
Of  his  own  in  England;  and  would  as  willingly  see 
all  Ireland  over  Inhabited  by  English  ol  whatsoever 
religion  as  by  the  Irish," 


Rupert,  and  by  him  it  1 rd  been  loft  to  Mar- 
garet Hughes,  a courtesan  who,  towards  tho 
close  of  his  life,  had  exercised  a boundless 
empire  over  him.  Tyrconnel  loudly  boasted 
that  with  this  chain  ho  had  purchased  the 
support  of  the  queen.  There  were  those, 
however,  who  suspected  that  this  story  was 
one  of  Dick  Talbot's  (ruths,  und  that  it  had  no 
more  foundation  than  tho  calumnies  which, 
twenty-six  years  before,  ho  had  invented  to 
blacken  the  famo  of  Anno  Hyde.  To  the 
Roman  Catholic  courtiers  generally  he  spoke 
of  the  uncertain  tenure,  by  which  they  held 
offices,  honours,  and  emoluments.  The  king 
might  die  to-morrow,  and  might  leave  them  at 
the  mercy  of  a hostile  government  and  a 
hostile  rabble.  Rut,  if  tho  old  faith  could 
be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the  Protes- 
tant interest  in  that  country  could  be  de- 
stroyed, thero  would  still  be,  in  the  worst 
event,  an  asylum  at  hand  to  which  they 
might  retreat,  and  where  they  might  either 
negotiate  or  defend  themselves  with  advan- 
tage. A popish  priest  was  hired  with  the 
promise  of  the  mitre  of  Waterford  to  preach 
at  Saint  James’s  against  the  Act  of  Settlement ; 
anil  his  sermon,  though  hoard  with  deep 
disgust  by  the  English  part  of  the  auditory, 
was  not  without  iis  effect.  The  struggle 
which  patriotism  had  for  a (into  maintained 
against  bigotry  in  the  royal  miud  was  at  an 
end.  “ There  is  work  to  be  done  in  Ire- 
land," said  James,  “ which  no  Englishman 
will  do.”  (I) 

All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ; and 
in  February  1687,  Tyrconnel  began  to  rule  his 
native  country  with  the  power  and  appoint- 
ments of  lord  lieutenant,  but  w ith  the  humbler 
title  ol  lord  deputy. 

His  arrival  spread  dismay  through  the 
whole  English  population.  Clarendon  was 
accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  across  St. 
George's  Channel,  by  a large  proportion  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  artificers.  It  was 
said  that  fifteen  hundred  families  emigrated 
in  a few  days.  The  panic  was  not  unreason- 
able. Tho  work  of  putting  tho  colonists 
down  under  the  feet  of  the  natives  went  ra- 
pidly on.  In  a short  lime  almost  every  privy 
councillor,  judge,  sheriff,  mayor,  alderman, 
and  justice  of  the  peace  was  a Celt  and  a Ro- 
man Catholic.  It  soemed  that  things  would 
soon  be  ripe  for  a general  election,  and  that  a 
House  of  Commons  bent  on  abrogating  tho 

JfCI  The  best  account  of  these  transactions  is  in  the 
Sheridan  MS. 
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Act  of  Settlement  would  easily  be  assem- 
bled. (I)  Those  who  had  lately  been  the 
lords  of  the  island  now  cried  out,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  souls,  that  they  had  become  a 
prey  and  a laughing-stock  to  their  own  serfs 
and  menials ; that  houses  were  burnt  and 
cattle  stolen  with  impunity  ; that  the  new 
soldiers  roamed  the  country,  pillaging,  in- 
sulting, ravishing,  maiming,  tossing  one 
Protestant  in  a blanket,  tying  up  another  by 
the  hair  and  scourging  him  ; that  to  appeal 
to  the  law  was  vain  ; that  Irish  judges,  she- 
riffs, juries,  and  witnesses  were  all  in  a league 
to  save  Irish  criminals  ; and  that,  even  w ith- 
out an  act  of  parliament,  the  whole  soil 
would  soon  change  hand3  ; for  that,  in  every 
action  of  ejectment  tried  under  the  adminis- 
tration ofTyrconnel,  judgment  had  been  given 
for  the  native  against  the  Englishman.  (2) 

While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin  the  privy 
seal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 
His  friends  hoped  that  it  would,  on  his  re- 
turn to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him. 
But  the  king  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  bad  de- 
termined that  the  disgrace  of  the  Hydes  should 
be  complete.  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  received  the  privy  seal. 
Bellasyse,  a Homan  Catholic,  was  mado  first 
lord  of  the  treasury;  and  Dover, another  Ro- 
man Catholic,  had  a seat  at  the  board.  Thu 
appointment  of  a ruined  gambler  to  such  a 
trust  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  disgust  the 
public.  Tho  dissolute  Etherego,  who  then 
resided  at  Ralisbon  as  English  envoy,  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing,  with  a sneer,  his 
hope  that  his  old  boon  companion,  Dover, 
would  keep  the  king's  money  bettor  than  his 
own.  (3) 

The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a great 
epoch  in  the  reign  of  James.  From  that  time 
it  was  clear  that  what  he  really  wanted  was 
not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of 
his  own  church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the 
members  of  other  churches.  Pretending  to 
abhor  tests,  he  had  himself  imposed  a test. 
He  thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous, 
that  able  and  loyal  men  should  bo  excluded 
from  the  public  service  solely  for  being  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Vet  he  had  hitnself  turned 

(S)  Sheridan  MS.;  Oldmixon’sMemoirs  of  Ireland ; 
Kings  State  of  the  Protestants  ot  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly chapter  ill.;  Apology  for  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  two. 

(I ) Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 

*690. 

(»)  London  Gazette,  Jan.  Band  March  It,  Hat-?; 
Evelyn's  Diary.  March  to.  Etherege’s  letter  to  Dover 
to  in  the  British  Museum, 


out  of  office  a treasurer,  whom  he  admitted 
to  be  both  loyal  and  able,  solely  for  being  a 
Protestant.  Tho  cry  was  that  a general  pro- 
scription was  at  hand,  and  that  every  public 
functionary  must  make  up  his  mind  to  lose 
his  soul  or  to  lose  his  place.  (1)  Who  indeed 
could  hope  to  stand  where  the  Hydes  had 
fallen  ? They  were  tho  brothers-in-law  of  the 
king,  tho  uncles  and  natural  guardians  of  his 
children,  his  friends  from  early  youth,  his 
steady  adherents  in  adversity  and  peril,  his 
obsequious  sonants  since  he  had  been  on  the 
throne.  Their  sole  crime  w as  their  religion  ; 
and  for  this  crime  they  had  been  discarded. 
In  great  perturbation  men  began  to  look  round 
for  help  ; and  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  one 
whom  a rare  concurrence  both  of  personal 
qualities  and  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
pointed  out  as  the  deliverer. 

CHAPTER  TIL 

The  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince 
of  Orange  Nassau,  occupies  in  the  history 
of  England  and  of  mankind  is  so  great  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  mi- 
nutenoss  the  strong  lineaments  of  his  cha- 
racter. (2) 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  Rut 
both  in  body  and  in  mind  ho  was  older  than 
other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed  it  might 
be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His 
external  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known 
to  us  as  to  his  own  captains  and  councillors. 
Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted 
their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting 
his  features  to  posterity  ; and  his  features 
were  such  as  no  artist  could  fail  to  seize,  and 
such  as,  onco  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten. 
His  namo  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a slender 
and  feeble  frame,  a lofty  and  ample  forehead, 
a nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  an 
eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  brightness 
and  keonness,  a thoughtful  and  somewhat 
sullen  brow,  a firm  and  somewhat  peevish 
a/*,  - 

(4)  Pare  rec  gli  animi  wno  inawpriti  della  vocc  che 
corre  per  it  popolo,  d'esser  eaeciato  it  dclto  ininistro 
per  non  esscreCattoiieo,  percid  Urarsl  al  e.-termiuio 
de'  Protestant! ."—Adda,  Dec.  34-Jan.  40,1667. 

(I)  The  chiefs  materials  from  which  I have  taken 
my  description  ot  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  be  foimd 
in  Burnet’s  History,  in  Temple’s  and  Gourville's  Me- 
moirs, In  the  Negotiations  of  the  Connts  of  Eatrnde* 
and  Avatix,  In  Sir  George  Downing’s  Letters  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  Waucnaar's  voluminous 
History,  in  Van  Romper's  Karaklerkunde  dcr  Vadcr- 
landsche  Geschiedenls,  and,  above  oil,  in  William’s 
own  confidential  correspondence,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Portland  permitted  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  taka 
a copy. 
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mouth, a cheek  pole,  thin,  and  deeply  furrow- 
ed  by  sickness  and  by  caro.  That  pensivo, 
severe,  and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have 
belonged  to  a happy  or  a goodhumoured  man. 
But  it  indicates  in  a manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken capacity  equal  to  the  most  arduous  en- 
terprises, and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by 
reverses  or  dangers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with 
the  qualities  of  a great  ruler,  and  education 
had  developed  those  qualities  in  no  common 
degree.  With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare 
force  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  lirsl  his 
mind  began  to  open,  a fatherless  and  mother- 
less child,  the  chief  of  a great  but  depressed 
and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast 
and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  the 
dread  and  aversion  of  the  oligarchy,  then  su- 
preme in  the  United  Provinces.  The  common 
people,  fondly  attached  during  a century  to 
his  house,  indicated  whenever  they  saw  him, 
in  a manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they 
regarded  him  as  their  rightful  head.  The  able 
and  experienced  ministers  of  the  republic, 
mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  came  overy  day 
to  pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and  to 
observe  the  progress  of  his  mind.  The  first 
movements  of  his  ambition  were  carefully 
watched ; every  unguarded  word  uttered  by 
him  was  noted  down  ; nor  had  he  near  him 
any  advi-er  on  whose  judgment  reliance  could 
bo  placed.  He  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old 
when  all  the  domestics  who  were  attached  to 
his  interest,  or  who  enjoyed  any  share  of  his 
confidence,  were  removed  from  under  his  roof 
by  the  jealous  government.  He  remonstrated 
with  energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vain. 
Vigilant  observers  saw  the,  tears  more  than 
once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  stale  pri- 
soner. His  health,  naturally  delicate,  sank 
for  a time  under  the  emotions  which  his  de- 
solate situation  had  produced.  Such  situa- 
tions bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but 
call  forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong.  Sur- 
rounded by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth 
would  have  perished,  William  learned  to  tread 
at  once  warily  and  firmly.  Long  before  he 
reached  manhood  he  know  how  to  keep  se- 
crets. how  lo  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and 
guarded  answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions 
under  the  saute  show  of  grave  tranquillity. 
Meanwhile  he  made  little  proliciency  in  fa- 
shionable or  literary  accomplishments.  The 
maimers  of  the  Dutch  nobility  of  that  ago 
wanted  the  grace  which  was  found  in  the 
highest  perfection  among  the  g>  ntlemen  of 
France,  and  which,  iu  an  inferior  degree,  em- 


bellished the  Court  of  England  ; and  his  man- 
ners were  altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  coun  - 
trvmcn  thought  him  blunt.  To  foreigners  he 
often  seemed  churlish.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  world  in  general  he  appeared  igno- 
rant or  negligent  of  those  arts  which  double 
the  value  of  a favour  and  takq  away  the  sting 
of  a refusal.  He  was  little  interested  in  letters 
or  science.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Drvdon  and  Boilcau, 
were  unknown  lo  him.  Dramatic  perform- 
ances tired  him  ; and  he  was  glad  to  turn 
away  from  the  stage  and  to  talk  about  public 
affairs,  whilo  Orestes  was  raving,  or  whilo 
Tarluffe  was  pressing  Elvira’s  hand.  He  had 
indeed  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not  sel- 
dom employed,  quite  unconsciously,  a natural 
rhetoric,  quaint  indeed,  but  vigorous  and  ori- 
ginal. He  did  not,  however,  in  tho  least  afT  ct 
the  character  of  a wit  or  of  an  orator.  His 
attention  had  been  confined  to  those  studies 
which  form  strenuous  and  sagacious  men  of 
business.  From  a child  he  listened  with  in- 
terest when  high  questions  of  alliance,  finance, 
and  war  were  discussed.  Of  geometry  ho 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a ravelin  or  a horn  work.  Of  lan- 
guages, by  the  help  of  a memory  singularly 
powerful,  he  learned  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  tom  prebend  and  answer 
without  assistance  everything  that  was  said  to 
him,  and  every  letter  which  he  received.  Tho 
Dutch  was  his  own  tongue.  He  understood 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  French,  English,  and  German,  inele- 
gantly, it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  hut  fluently 
and  intelligibly.  No  qualilication  could  be 
more  important  lo  a man  w hose  life  was  to  be 
passed  in  organising  great  alliances  and  in 
commanding  armies  assembled  from  different 
countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions  had 
been  forced  on  his  attention  by  circumstances, 
and  seems  to  have  interested  him  more  Ilian 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  general 
character.  Among  the  Protestanls  of  tho 
United  Provinces,  as  among  the  Protestanls  of 
our  island,  there  were  two  great  religious 
parlies  which  almost  exactly  coincided  with 
two  great  polilical  parlies.  The  chiefs  of  tho 
municipal  oligarchy  were  Arminians,  and 
were  commonly  regarded  by  the  multitude 
as  little  betier  than  Papists.  The  l’rincas  of 
Orange  had  generally  been  the  patrons  of  the 
Calvinistic  divinity,  and  owed  no  small  part 
of  their  popularity  lo  their  zeal  for  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  final  perseverance,  a 
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zeal  not  always  enlightened  by  knowledge  or 
tempered  by  humanity.  William  had  been 
carefully  instructed  from  a child  in  the  theo- 
logical system  to  which  his  family  was  at- 
tached, and  regarded  that  system  with  even 
more  than  the  partiality  which  men  generally 
feel  for  an  hereditary  faith.  He  had  ruminated 
on  the  great  enigmas  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  found  in 
the  austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Ge- 
nevese school  something  which  suited  his  in- 
tellect and  his  temper.  That  example  of  in- 
tolerance indeed  which  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  set  he  never  imitated.  For  all  per- 
secution he  felt  a fixed  aversion,  which  he 
avowed,  not  only  w here  the  avowal  was  ob- 
viously politic,  but  on  occasions  where  it 
seemed  that  his  interest  would  have  been 
promoted  by  dissimulation  or  by  silence.  His 
theological  opinions,  however,  were  even 
more  decided  than  those  of  his  ancestors. 
The  tenet  of  predestination  was  the  keystone 
of  his  religion.  He  often  declared  that  if  he 
were  to  abandon  that  tenet  he  must  abandon 
with  it  all  belief  in  a superintending  provi- 
dence, and  must  become  a mere  Epicurean. 
Except  in  this  single  instanco,  all  the  sap  of 
his  vigorous  mind  was  early  drawn  away  from 
the  speculative  to  the  practical.  The  faculties 
which  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  im- 
portant business  ripened  in  him  at  a time  of 
life  w hen  they  have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom 
in  ordinary  men.  Since  Octavius  the  world 
had  seen  no  such  instance  of  precocious 
statesmanship.  Skilful  diplomatists  weresur- 
prised  to  hear  the  w eighty  observations  w hich 
at  seventeen  the  prince  made  on  publicalTairs, 
and  stdl  more  surprised  to  see  the  lad,  in  si- 
tuations in  which  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pocted  to  betray  strong  passion,  preserve  a 
composure  as  imperturbable  as  their  own.  At 
eighteen  he  sale  among  the  fathers  of  the 
commonwealth,  grave,  discreet,  and  judicious 
as  the  oldest  among  them.  At  twenty-one, 
in  a day  of  gloom  and  terror,  ho  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  renow  ned  throughout  Europe  as 
a soldier  and  a politician.  He  had  put  do- 
mestic factions  under  his  feet ; he  was  the 
soul  of  a mighty  coalition  ; ami  he  had  con- 
tended with  honour  in  the  field,  if  not  always 
with  success,  against  some  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a 
warrior  than  of  a statesman  ; but  he,  like  his 
great-graodfalher,  the  silent  prince  who  found- 
ed the  Batavian  commonwealth,  occupies  a 


far  higher  place  among  statesmen  than  among 
warriors.  The  ovent  of  battle,  indeed,  is 
not  an  unfailing  lest  of  the  abilities  of  a com- 
mander; and  it  would  be  peculiarly  unjust 
to  apply  this  test  to  William  ; for  it  was  his 
fortune  to  bo  almost  always  opposed  to  cap- 
tains w ho  were  consummate  masters  of  their 
art,  and  to  troops  far  superior  in  discipline  to 
his  own.  Vet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  by  no  means  equal,  as  a general  in 
the  field,  to  some  who  ranked  far  below  him  in 
intellectual  powers.  To  thoso  whom  he  trusted 
he  spoke  on  this  subject  with  the  magnani- 
mous frankness  of  a man  who  had  done  great 
things,  and  who  could  well  afford  to  acknow- 
ledge some  deficiencies,  lie  had  never,  ho 
said,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  military 
profession.  He  had  been  placed,  while  still  a 
boy,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Among  his  of- 
ficers thoro  had  been  none  competent  to 
instruct  him.  His  own  blunders  and  their 
consequences  had  been  his  only  lessons.  “ I 
would  give.”  he  once  exclaimed,  “ a good 
part  of  my  estates  to  have  served  a few  cam- 
paigns under  the  Prince  of  Conde  before  1 had 
to  command  against  him.”  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  circumstance  which  prevented 
William  from  attaining  any  eminent  dexterity 
in  strategy  may  havo  been  favourable  to  the 
general  vigour  of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles 
were  not  those  of  a great  tactician,  they  en- 
titled him  to  bo  called  a great  man.  No 
disaster  could  for  one  moment  deprive  him 
of  his  firmness  or  of  the  entire  possession  of 
all  his  faculties.  His  defeats  were  repaired 
with  such  marvellous  celerity  that,  before  his 
enemies  had  sung  tho  To  Dcum,  he  was  again 
ready  for  conflict;  nor  did  his  adverse  for- 
tune ever  deprive  him  of  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  soldiers.  That  respect  and 
confidence  he  owed  in  no  small  measure  to 
hi>  personal  courage.  Courage  in  the  degree 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  a soldier  without 
disgrace  through  a compaign  is  possessed,  or 
might,  under  proper  training,  be  acquired, 
by  tho  great  majority  of  men.  But  courage 
like  that  of  William  is  rare  indeed.  He  was 
proved  by  every  test ; by  war,  by  wounds,  by 
painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by  raging 
seas,  by  the  imminent  and  constant  risk  of 
assassination,  a risk  which  has  shaken  very 
strong  nerves,  a risk  which  severely  tried  evon 
the  adamantine  fortitude  of  Cromwell.  Yet 
none  could  evor  discover  what  that  thing  was 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.  His  ad- 
visers could  with  difficulty  induce  him  to 
take  any  precaution  against  the  pistols  and 
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daggers  of  conspirators.  (1)  Old  sailors  were 
amazed  at  the  composure  which  he  preserved 
amidst  roaring  breakers  on  a perilous  coast. 
In  battle  his  bravery  made  him  conspicuous 
even  among  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  war- 
riors, drew  forth  tho  generous  applause  of 
hostile  armies,  and  was  never  questioned  even 
by  the  injustice  of  hostile  factions.  During 
his  first  campaigns  ho  exposed  himself  like  a 
man  who  sought  for  death,  was  always  fore- 
most in  the  charge  and  last  in  the  retreat, 
fought,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  thickest  press, 
and,  with  a musket  ball  in  his  arm  and  the 
blood  streaming  over  his  cuirass,  still  stood 
his  ground  and  waved  his  hat  under  tho 
hottest  fire.  His  friends  adjured  him  In  lake 
more  care  of  a life  invaluable  to  his  country ; 
and  his  most  illustrious  antagonist,  the  great 
Condd,  remarked,  after  the  bloody  day  of 
Seneff,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all 
things  borne  himself  like  an  old  general  ex- 
cept in  exposing  himself  like  a young  soldier. 
William  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity. 

It  was,  he  said,  from  a sense  of  duty  and  on  a 
cool  calculation  of  what  the  public  interest  re- 
quired that  he  was  always  at  the  post  of 
danger.  The  troops  which  he  commanded 
had  been  little  used  to  war,  and  shrank  from 
a close  encounter  with  the  veteran  soldiery  of 
France.  It  was  necessary  that  their  leader 
should  show  them  how  battles  were  to  be  won. 
And  in  truth  ruore  than  one  day  which  had 
seemed  hopelessly  lost  was  retrieved  by  the 
hardihood  with  which  he  rallied  his  broken 
battalions  and  cut  down  with  his  own  hand 
the  cowards  who  set  the  example  of  flight. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
a strange  pleasure  in  venturing  his  person. 

It  was  remarked  that  his  spirits  w ere  never  so 
high  and  his  manners  never  so  gracious  and 
easy  as  amidst  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a 
battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  liked  the  ex- 
citement of  danger.  Cards,  chess,  and  bil- 
liards gave  him  no  pleasure.  The  chase  was 
his  favourite  recreation ; and  he  loved  it 
most  when  it  was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps 

(I)  William  was  earnestly  intreateilby  bis  friends, 
after  the  peace  of  Hyswiek,  to  speak  seriously  to  the 
French  ambassador  about  the  scheme*  of  assassina- 
tion which  the  Jacobites  of  St.  Germain  were  con- 
stantly contriving.  The  odd  magnanimity  with 
which  these  intimations  of  danger  were  received  is 
singularly  characteristic.  To  Bentinek.  who  had 
sent  from  Paris  very  alarming  intelligence.  William 
merely  replied,  at  the  end  of  a long  letter  o(  business. 
— “ Pour  les  assassins  je  ne  luy  cn  ay  pas  voulu  par- 
ler,  rroianl  que  e'eluil  an  dcssuus  de  may."  May  S- 
ss,  isos.  I keep  the  original  orthography,  if  it  is  to 
he  so  called. 
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were  sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  compa- 
nions did  not  like  to  follow  him.  He  seems 
even  to  have  thought  the  most  hardy  field 
spurts  of  England  effeminate,  and  to  have 
pined  in  the  Great  Park  of  Windsor  for  the 
game  w hich  he  had  been  used  to  drive  to  bay 
in  the  forests  of  Guelders,  wotves,  and  wild 
boars,  and  huge  stags  with  sixteen  antlers.  (1) 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  re- 
markable because  his  physical  organization 
was  unusually  delicate.  From  a child  he  had 
been  weak  and  sickly.  In  Iho  prime  of  man- 
hood his  complaints  had  been  aggravated  by 
a severe  attack  of  small  pox.  He  was  asth- 
matic and  consumptive.  His  slender  frame 
was  shaken  by  a constant  hoarse  cough.  He 
could  not  sleep  unless  his  head  was  propped 
by  sev  rol  pillows,  and  could  scarcely  draw 
bis  breath  in  any  but  the  purest  air.  Cruel 
headaches  frequently  tortured  him.  Exertion 
soon  fatigued  him.  The  physicians  con- 
sianlly  kept  up  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  by 
fixing  some  dale  beyond  which,  if  there  were 
anything  certain  in  medical  science,  it  was 
impossible  thal  his  broken  constitution  could 
bold  out.  Yet.  through  a life  which  was  one 
long  disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  never  fail- 
ed, on  any  great  occasion,  to  hear  up  his  suf- 
fering and  languid  body. 

He  was  born  with  violent  passions  and 
quick  sensibilities)  but  the  strength  of  his 
emotions  was  not  suspected  by  tho  world. 
From  the  multitude  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his 
affection  and  his  resentment,  were  hidden  by 
a phlegmatic  serenity,  which  made  him  pass 
for  the  most  coldblooded  of  mankind.  Those 
who  brought  him  good  news  could  seldom 
delect  any  sign  of  pleasure.  Those  who  saw 
him  after  a defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace 
of  vexation.  He  praised  and  reprimanded, 
rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stern  tran- 
quillity of  a Mohawk  chief ; but  those  who 
knew  him  well  and  saw  him  near  were  aware 
that  under  all  this  ice  a fierce  fire  was  con- 
stantly burning.  It  was  seldom  that  anger 
deprived  him  of  power  over  himself.  But 
w hen  he  was  really  enraged  the  first  outbreak 
of  his  passion  was  terrible.  It  was  indeed 

(t)  From  Windsor  ho  wrote  to  Bentinek,  then  Am- 
bassador at  Haris.  “Jay  pris  avanl-hier  un  cerf 
dans  la  forest  aver  les  chains  dn  Pr.  de  Dcnm.,  et  ay 
fail  un  assez  jolie  ehusse,  aidant  que  ce  vilain  patia 
lepermest.”  March  SO-Apnl  t . lew.  The  spelling 
is  bail,  but  nut  worse  Ilian  Napoleon's.  William 
wrote  in  better  humour  from  Loo.  “Nous  avons  pris 
deux  pros  eerfs,  le  premier  dans  Dorewaert,  qui  est 
un  de*  plus  pros  que  je  niche  avoir  jamais  pris.  It 
porte seiie.”  Oct.  iS-Nov.  *6, 1697. 
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scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.  On  these 
rare  occasions,  however,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
gained his  self-command,  ho  made  such 
ample  reparation  to  those  whom  he  had 
wronged  as  templed  them  to  wish  that  he 
would  go  into  a fury  again.  His  affection 
was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath.  Where  he 
loved,  he  loved  with  thn  whole  energy  of  his 
strong  mind.  When  death  separated  him 
from  w hat  he  loved,  the  few  who  witnessed 
his  agonies  trembled  for  his  reason  and  his 
life.  To  a very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends, 
on  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could  ab- 
solutely depend,  he  was  a different  man 
from  the  reserved  and  stoical  William  whom 
the  multitude  suppo-i  d to  bo  destitute  of  hu- 
man feelings.  II  was  kind,  cordial,  open, 
even  conviyal  and  jocose,  would  sit  at  table 
many  hours,  and  would  bear  his  full  share 
in  festive  conversation.  Highest  in  his  favour 
stood  n gentleman  of  his  household  named 
Bentinek,  sprung  from  a noble  Batavian  race, 
and  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
great  patrician  houses  of  England.  Tho  fide- 
lity of  Bentinek  had  been  tried  by  no  common 
test.  It  was  while  the  Untied  Provinces 
were  struggling  for  existence  against  the 
French  power  that  the  young  prince  on  whom 
all  their  hopes  were  fixed  was  seized  by  the 
small  pox.  That  disease  had  been  fatal  to 
many  members  of  his  family,  and  at  first 
wore,  in  his  case,  a peculiarly  malignant  as- 
pect. The  public  consternation  was  great. 
The  streets  of  the  Hague  were  crowded  from 
daybreak  to  sunset  by  persons  anxiously 
asking  how  his  Highness  was.  At  length  his 
complaint  took  a favourable  turn.  His  escape 
was  attributed  partly  to  his  own  singu- 
lar equanimity,  and  partly  to  the  intrepid 
and  indefatigable  friendship  of  Bentinek. 
From  the  hands  of  Bonlinck  alone  Wil- 
liam took  food  and  medicine.  By  Bentinek 
alono  William  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and 
laid  down  in  it.  “ Whethor  Bentinek  slopt 
or  not  while  1 was  ill,”  said  William  to 
Temple  with  groat  tenderness,  “ I know  not. 
But  this  1 know,  that,  through  sixtoen  days 
and  nights,  I never  once  called  for  anything 
but  that  Bentinek  was  instantly  at  my  side.” 
Before  tho  faithful  servant  had  entirely  per- 
formed his  task,  he  had  himself  caught  tho 
contagion.  Still,  however,  he  bore  up  against 
drowsiness  and  fever  till  his  master  was  pro- 
nounced convalescent.  Then,  at  length, 
Bonlinck  asked  leave  to  go  home.  It  was 
time,  for  his  limbs  would  no  longer  support 
him.  He  was  in  groat  danger,  but  recover- 


ed, and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened 
to  tho  army,  where,  during  many  sharp 
campaigns,  ho  was  ever  found,  as  he  had 
been  in  peril  of  a different  kind,  close  to  Wi 
liam's  side. 

Such  was  tho  origin  of  a friendship  as 
warm  and  pure  as  any  that  ancient  or  mo- 
dern history  records.  The  descendants  o 
Bentinek  still  preserve  many  letters  written 
by  William  to  their  ancestor;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  person  who  has  not  stu- 
died those  letters  can  form  a correct  notion  of 
the  prince's  character.  He  whom  even  his 
admirers  generally  accounted  the  most  dis- 
tant and  frigid  of  men  hero  forgets  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  and  pours  out  all  h 
thoughts  with  tho  ingenuousness  of  a school- 
boy. He  imparts  without  reserve  secrets  of 
the  highest  moment.  Ho  explains  with  per- 
fect simplicity  vast  designs  affecting  all  the 
governments  of  Europe.  Mingled  with  his 
communications  on  such  subjects  are  other 
communications  of  a very  different,  but  per- 
haps not  of  a less  interesting  kind.  All  his 
adventures,  all  his  personal  feelings,  his  long 
runs  after  enormous  stags,  his  carousals  on 
St.  Hubert’s  day,  tho  growth  of  his  planta- 
tions, the  failure  of  his  melons,  the  stale  of 
his  stud,  his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad  nag 
for  his  wife,  his  vexation  at  learning  that 
one  of  his  household,  after  ruining  a girl  of 
good  family  refused  to  marry  her,  his  fits  of 
sea  sickness,  his  coughs,  his  headaches,  his 
devotional  moods,  his  gratitude  for  the  divine 
protection  after  a great  escape,  his  struggles 
to  submit  himself  to  the  divine  will  after  a 
disaster,  are  described  with  an  amiable  garru- 
lity hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
most  discreet  and  sedate  statesman  of  the  age. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  careless  effusion 
of  his  tenderness,  and  the  brotherly  interest 
which  he  lakes  in  his  friend’s  domestic  feli- 
city. When  an  heir  is  bom  to  Bentinek, 
“ he  will  live,  I hope,”  says  William,  “ to  bo 
as  good  a fellow  as  you  are ; and,  if  1 should 
have  a son,  our  children  will  love  each  other, 
1 hope,  as  we  have  done.”(l)  Through  life 
he  continues  to  regard  the  little  Bentincks 
with  paternal  kindness.  Ho  rails  them  by 
endearing  diminutives;  ho  takes  charge  of 
them  in  their  father’s  absence,  and,  though 
vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuse  them  any  plea- 
sure, will  not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a hunting 
parly,  where  there  would  bo  risk  of  a push 
from  a slag's  Iwm,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a riotous 

(l|  Starch  1, 1679. 
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supper.  (1)  When  their  mother  is  taken  ill 
during  her  husband's  absence.  William,  in  the 
midst  of  business  of  the  highest  moment, 
finds  time  to  send  off  several  expresses  in  one 
day  with  short  notes  containing  intelligence 
other  state.  (2)  On  one  occasion,  when  she 
is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a severe  at- 
tack. the  prince  breaks  forth  into  fervent  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  God.  “ 1 write,"  he 
says,  “ with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eves.”  (3) 
Th  ere  is  a singular  charm  in  such  letters, 
penned  by  a man  whose  irresistible  energy 
and  inflexible  firmness  extorted  the  respect  of 
his  enemies,  whoso  cold  and  ungracious  de- 
meanour repelled  the  attachment  of  almost  all 
his  partisans,  and  whose  mind  was  occupied 
by  gigantic  schemes  which  have  changed  the 
face,  of  the  world. 

His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck 
was  early  pronounced  by  Temple  to  be  the 
best  and  truest  servant  that  ever  prince  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and  conti- 
nued through  life  to  merit  that  honourable 
character.  The  friends  were  indeed  made  for 
each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a guide 
nor  a flatterer.  Having  a firm  and  just  re- 
liance on  his  own  judgment,  ho  was  not  par- 
tial to  counsellors  who  dealt  much  in  sug- 
gestions and  objections.  At  the  santo  time 
ho  had  loo  much  discernment,  and  too  much 
delation  of  mind,  to  be  gratilied  by  syco- 
phancy. The  coulidant  of  such  a prince 
ought  to  lie  a man,  not  of  inventive  geniusor 
commanding  spirit,  but  brave  and  faithful, 
capable  of  executing  orders  punctually,  of 
keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  observing  facts 
vigilantly,  and  of  reporting  them  truly  ; and 
such  a man  was  Bentinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage 
than  in  friendship.  Vet  his  marriage  had  not 
at  first  promised  much  domestic  happiness. 
His  choice  had  been  determined  chiefly  by 
political  considerations ; nor  did  it  seem  likely 
that  any  strong  affection  would  grow  up  be- 
tween a handsome  girl  of  sixteen,  well  dispos- 
ed indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but  igno- 
rant and  simple,  and  a bridegroom  who,  though 
he  had  not  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
was  in  constitution  older  than  her  father, 

(<)“Voill  rn  peu  de  mots  le  detail  de  noslre  St. 
Hubert.  Et  j’aycu  soin  que  M.  \Voodstoc". '.lentinrk's 
eldest  son)  **  n’a  point  eslG  .V  la  chassc,  bien  moin  an 
sou  pi*,  qnoyqii'il  tut  icy.  Vous  pouvrs  pourlanlcroire 
quo  de  n avoir  pas  chassc  Pa  un  pi  u mortltie,  mais 
jc  tie  Pay  pas  ause  prendre  sur  moy,  puisque  vous 
m’aviez  dit  que  vous  nc  la  souhailies  pas."  From 
Loo,  Nov.  *,  1697. 

(3)  On  the  15th  of  June,  <688.  (3)  Sept.  6,  <679. 
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whose  manner  was  chilling,  and  whose  head 
was  cons' anlly  occupied  by  public,  business 
or  by  liel  l sports.  For  a time  William  was  a 
negligent  husband.  He  was  indeed  drawn 
away  from  his  wife  by  other  women,  particu- 
larly by  one  of  her  ladies,  Elizabeth  Villicrs, 
who,  though  destitute  of  personal  attractions, 
and  disfigured  by  a hideous  squint,  possess- 
ed talents  which  well  filled  her  to  pariake  his 
cares.  (I)  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  his  er- 
rors, and  spared  no  pains  to  conceal  them  ; 
hut,  in  spile  of  all  his  precautions,  Mary  well 
knew  that  he  was  not  strict  y faithful  to  her, 
Spies  and  ial"-bcarors,  encouraged  by  h r fa- 
ther, did  their  best  to  inflame  her  resentment. 
A man  of  a very  different  character,  the  ex- 
cellent Ken,  who  was  her  chaplain  at  the 
Hague  during  some  months,  was  so  much  in- 
censed by  her  w rungs  that  he,  wiftt  more  7.oaI 
than  discretion,  threatened  to  reprimand  her 
husband  severely.  (2)  She,  however,  bore 
her  injuries  with  a meekness  and  patience 
which  deserved,  and  gradually  obtained,  Wil- 
liam’s esteem  and  gratitude.  Yet  there  still 
remained  one  cause  of  estrangement.  A time 
would  probably  come  when  the  princess,  who 
had  been  educated  only  lo  work  embroidery, 
to  play  on  the  spinel,  and  lo  read  the  Bible 
an>l  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be  the 
chief  of  a great  monarchy,  and  would  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe,  while  her  lord,  ambi- 
tious, versed  in  affairs,  and  bent  on  great  en- 
terprises, would  lind  in  the  British  govern- 
ment no  place  marked  out  lor  him,  and  would 
hold  power  ouly  from  her  bounty  and  during 
her  pleasure.  It  is  not  strange  that  a man 
so  fond  of  authority  as  William,  and  so  con- 
scious of  a genius  for  command,  should  have 
strongly  fell  that  jealousy  which,  during  a 
few  hours  of  royalty,  pul  dissension  between 
Guildford  Dudley  and  the  Lady  Jane,  and 
which  produced  a rupture  still  more  tragical 
between  Darnley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  had  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  her  husband’s  feelings.  Her  pre- 
ceptor, Bishop  Compton,  had  instructed  her 
carefully  in  religion,  and  had  especially- 
guarded  her  mind  against  the  arts  of  Koman 
Catholic  divines,  but  had  left  her  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  English  constitution  and  of 
her  own  position.  She  knew  that  her  mar- 
riage vow  hound  her  to  obey  her  husband  ; 
and  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  ro- 

(I  I See  Swift’s  account  of  her  in  the  Journal  to 
Stella. 

(3)  Henry  Sidney's  Journal  of  March  SI,  <680,  in 
Mr.  hlcncowc’a  interesting  collection. 
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lation  in  ttlncli  they  stood  to  each  other  might 
one  day  be  inverted.  She  had  been  nine 
years  married  before  she  discovered  the  cause 
of  William's  discontent ; nor  would  she  over 
have  learned  it  from  himself.  In  general  his 
temper  inclined  hint  rather  to  brood  over  his 
griefs  than  to  give  utterance  to  them  ; and  in 
this  particular  case  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a 
very  natural  delicacy.  At  length  a complete 
explanation  and  reconciliation  were  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet. 

The  tune  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with 
singular  malice  and  pertinacity.  The  attack 
began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  still  carried  on 
with  undimini'hed  vigour,  though  he  has 
now  been  more  than  a century  and  a quarter 
in  his  grave.  He  is  indeed  as  fair  a mark  as 
factious  animosity  and  petulant  w it  could  de- 
sire. The  faults  of  his  understanding  and 
temper  lie  on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  miss- 
ed. They  were  not  the  faults  w hich  are  or- 
dinarily considered  as  belonging  to  his  coun- 
try. Alone  among  the  many  Scotchmen  who 
havo  raised  themselves  to  distinction  and 
prosperity  in  England,  he  had  that  character 
which  satirists,  novelists,  and  dramatists  have 
agreed  to  ascribe  to  Irish  adventurers.  Ilis 
high  animal  spirits,  his  boastfulness,  his  un- 
disscmbled  vanity,  his  propensity  to  blunder, 
his  provoking  indiscretion,  his  uuubashed  au- 
dacity, afforded  inexhaustible  subjects  of 
ridicule  to  the  Tories.  Nor  did  his  enemies 
omit  to  compliment  him,  sometimes  with 
more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  on  the  breadth 
of  his  shoulders,  the  thickness  of  his  calves, 
and  his  success  in  matrimonial  projects  on 
amorous  and  opulent  widows.  Vet  Burnet, 
though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridicule,  and 
even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  contemptible 
man.  His  parts  were  quick,  his  industry 
unwearied,  his  reading  various  and  most 
extensive.  He  was  at  once  a historian, 
an  antiquary,  a theologian,  a preacher,  a 
pamphleteer,  a debater,  and  an  active  political 
leader  ; and  in  every  one  of  these  characters 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  able  com- 
petitors. The  many  spirited  tracts  which  ho 
wrote  on  passing  events  are  now  only  known 
to  the  curious;  hut  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  his  Hisiory  of  Ih  ■ Reformation,  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Articles,  his  Discourse  of  Pasto- 
ral Care,  his  l.ife  of  Hale,  his  Life  of  Wilmol, 
are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any  good  private  li- 
brary without  them.  Against  such  a fact  as 
this  all  the  efforts  of  detractors  are  vain.  A 
writer,  whose  voluminous  works,  in  several 
branches  of  literature,  find  numerous  readers 
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a hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
may  have  hod  great  faults,  but  must  also 
have  had  great  merits  ; and  Burnet  had  great 
merits,  a fertile  and  vigorous  mind,  and  a 
style,  far  indeed  removed  from  faultless  pu- 
i rity,  hut  always  clear,  often  lively,  and  souto- 
1 times  rising  to  solemn  and  f rvid  eloquence. 

In  the  pulpit  the  effect  of  his  discourses,  which 
[ were  delivered  without  any  note,  was  height- 
j cued  by  a noble  figure  and  liy  pathetic  action, 
i He  was  often  interrupted  by  the  deep  hum 
j of  his  auJienco ; and  when,  after  preaching 
! out  the  hour-glass,  which  in  those  days  was 
I part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit,  lie  held  it 
up  in  his  hand,  the  congregation  clamorously 
encouraged  him  to  go  on  till  the  sand  had  run 
off  once  iiiore.il)  In  his  moral  character, 
as  in  his  intellect,  great  blemishes  were  more 
than  compensated  by  great  excellence.  Though 
often  misled  by  prejudice  and  passion,  he  was 
' emphatically  an  honest  man.  Though  he 
was  not  secure  from  the  seductions  of  vanity, 
his  spirit  was  raised  high  about  the  influence 
either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear.  Ilis  nature  w as 
kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving.(2)  His 
religious  zeal,  though  steady  and  ardent,  was 
: in  general  restrained  by  humanity,  and  by  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Strong- 
ly attached  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit 
' of  Christianity,  he  looked  with  indifference 
on  riglus,  names,  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
! polity,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  bo 
severe  oven  on  infidels  and  heretics  whose 
lives  were  pure,  and  whose  errors  appeared 
to  he  the  effect  rather  of  some  perversion  of 
the  understanding  than  of  the  depravity  of 
the  heart.  But.  like  many  other  good  men 
of  that  age,  he  regarded  the  case  of  the 
, Church  of  Home  as  an  exception  to  all  ordi- 
nary rules. 

Burnet  had  during  some  years  hud  an  Eu- 

(t)  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  5W;  John- 
son'* Life  of  Sprat. 

(*)  No  person  lias  eoulrailieted  Burnet  more  fre- 
quently or  with  nune  asperity  ttiau  Dartmouth.  Yet 
Dartmouth  says,  “I  do  not  think  he  designedly 
published  anything  he  believed  to  be  false."  Even 
Swift  lias  the  justice  losay,  "After  all,  he  was  a man 
of  generosity  anil  good  nature."— Short  Remarks  on 
Bishop  Burnet's  History . 

It  is  usual  to  censure  Burnet  ns  a singularly  in- 
accurate historian ; hut  I believe  the  aliargc  to  be 
altogether  unjust.  He  appears  to  be  singularly  in- 
accurate only  because  bis  narrative  has  been  sub- 
jected lo  a scrutiny  singularly  severe  and  unfriendly. 
If  any  Whig  thought  it  worth  while  lo  subject  Re~ 
resby's  Memoirs,  North’s  Exarnen,  Mulgrave's  Ac- 
count of  the  Revolution,  or  the  Life  of  James  Ihe 
Second,  edited  by  Clarke,  to  a similar  scrutiny,  it 
would  soon  appear  that  Burnet  w as  far  Indeed  from 
being  the  most  inexact  writer  of  his  lime. 
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ropean  reputation.  His  History  of  the  Re- 
formation had  been  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause by  all  Protestants,  and  had  been  felt 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a severe  blow.  The 
greatest  Doctor  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
produced  since  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  was  en- 
gaged in  framing  an  elaborate  reply.  Burnet 
had  been  honoured  by  a vote  of  thanks  from 
one  of  the  zealous  parliaments  which  had  sale 
during  the  excitement  of  the  Popish  plot, 
and  had  been  exhorted,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  to  continue  his  his- 
torical researches.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
amiliar  conversation  both  with  Charles  and 
James,  had  lived  on  terms  of  closu  intimacy 
with  several  distinguished  statesmen,  parti- 
cularly with  Halifax,  and  had  been  the  spiri- 
tual director  of  some  persons  of  the  highest 
note,  lie  had  reclaimed  from  atheism  and 
from  licentiousness  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
libertines  of  the  age,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester.  Lord  Stafford,  the  victim  of 
Oates,  had,  though  a Roman  Catholic,  been 
edified  in  his  last  hours  by  Burnet’s  exhorta- 
tions touching  those  points  on  which  all 
Christians  agree.  A few  years  later  a more 
illustrious  sufferer,  Lord  Russell,  had  been 
accompanied  by  Burnet  from  the  Tower  to 
the  scaffold  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The 
court  had  neglected  no  means  of  gaining  so 
active  and  able  a divine.  Neither  royal 
blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuable  pre- 
ferment had  been  spared.  But  Burnet, 
though  infected  in  early  youth  by  those  ser- 
vile doctrines  which  were  commonly  held  by 
he  clergy  of  that  age,  had  become,  on  con- 
viction, a Whig,  and  lirmly  adhered  through 
II  vicissitudes  to  his  principles.  He  had, 
however,  no  part  in  that  conspiracy  w hich 
brought  so  much  disgrace  and  calamity  on 
the  Whig  party,  and  not  only  abhorred  the 
murderous  designs  of  Goodunough  and  Fer- 
guson, but  was  of  opinion  that  even  his  be- 
loved and  honoured  friend  Russell  had  gone 
to  unjustifiable  lengths  against  the  govern- 
ment. A time  at  length  arrived  when  inno- 
cence was  not  a sufficient  protection.  Bur- 
net, though  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence, 
was  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  court. 
He  retired  to  the  Continent,  and,  after  passing 
about  a year  in  those  wanderings  through 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  of  which  ho 
has  left  us  an  agreeable  narrative,  reached 
the  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and  was 
roccivod  there  with  kindness  and  respect.  He 
ad  many  free  conversations  with  tho  prin 


cess  on  politics  and  religion,  and  soon  became 
her  spiritual  director  and  confidential  adviser. 
William  proved  a much  more  gracious  host 
than  could  have  been  expected.  For  of  all 
faults  officiousness  and  indiscretion  were  tho 
most  offensive  to  him  ; and  Burnet  was  al- 
lowed, even  by  friends  and  admirers,  to  be 
the  most  officious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind. 
But  the  sagacious  princo  perceived  that  this 
pushing  talkative  divine,  who  was  always  blab- 
bing secrets,  asking  impertinent  questions, 
and  obtruding  unasked  advice,  was  neverthe- 
less an  upright,  courageous,  and  able  man, 
well  acquainted  with  tho  temper  and  the 
views  of  British  sects  and  factions.  The  fame 
of  Burnet’s  eloquence  and  erudition  was  also 
widely  spread.  William  was  not  himself  a 
reading  man.  But  he  had  now  been  many 
years  at  tho  head  of  the  Dutch  administration, 
in  an  age  when  the  Dutch  press  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  engines  by  which  tho 
public  mind  of  Europe  was  moved,  and, 
though  ho  had  no  taste  for  literary  pleasures, 
was  far  loo  wise  and  too  observant  to  bo 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assistance. 
He  was  aware  that  a popular  pamphlet  might 
sometimes  ho  of  as  much  service  as  a victory 
in  the  field.  He  also  felt  the  importance  of 
having  always  near  him  some  person  well 
informed  as  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity of  our  inland  ; and  Burnet  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  bo  of  use  as  a lb  ing  dictio- 
nary of  British  affairs.  For  his  knowledge, 
though  not  always  accurate,  was  of  immense 
extent,  and  there  were  in  England  and  Scot- 
land few  eminent  men  of  any  political  or  re- 
ligious party  with  whom  he  had  not  convers- 
ed. He  was  therefore  admitted  to  as  largo  a 
share  of  favour  and  confidence  as  was  grant- 
ed to  any  but  those  who  composed  the 
very  small  inmost  knot  of  the  prince's  pri- 
vate friends.  When  tho  doctor  look  liber- 
ties, which  was  not  seldom  tho  case,  his  pa- 
tron became  more  than  usually  cold  and  sul- 
len, and  sometimes  uttered  a short  dry  sar- 
casm which  would  have  struck  dumb  any  per- 
'son  of  ordinary  assurance.  In  spite  of  such 
occurrences,  however,  tho  amity  between 
this  singular  pair  continued,  with  some 
temporary  interruptions,  till  it  was  dissolved 
by  death.  Indeed  it  was  not  easy  to  wound 
Burnet’s  feelings,  llis  self-complacency,  his 
animal  spirits,  and  his  xtanl  of  tact,  wore 
such  that,  though  he  frequently  gave  offence, 
lie  never  took  it. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  fitted 
him  to  be  the  peacemaker  between  William 
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and  Mary.  Whore  persons  whoought  to  esteem 
and  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  often 
happens,  by  some  cause  which  three  words  of 
frank  explanation  would  remove,  they  are 
fortunate  if  they  possess  an  indiscreet  friend 
who  blurtsoul  the  whole  truth.  Burnet  plain- 
ly told  the  princess  what  the  feeling  was  which 
preyed  upon  her  husband's  mind.  She  learn- 
ed for  the  first  time,  with  no  small  astonish- 
ment, that,  when  she  became  queen  of  England, 
William  would  not  share  her  throne.  She 
warmly  declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
conjugal  submission  and  affection  which  she 
was  not  ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many 
apologies  and  with  solemn  protestations  that 
no  human  being  had  put  words  into  his  month, 
informed  her  that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own 
hands.  She  might  easily,  when  the  crown 
devolved  on  her,  induce  her  parliament  not 
only  to  give  the  regal  title  to  her  husband,  but 
even  to  transfer  to  him  by  a legislative  act 
the  administration  of  thft  government.  “ But.” 
he  added,  “ your  nival  highness  ought  to  con- 
sider well  before  you  announce  any  such  re- 
solution. For  it  Is  a resolution  which,  hav- 
ing once  been  announced,  cannot  safely  or 
easily  be  retracted.”  “ I want  no  time  for 
consideration,”  answered  Mary.  “It  is  enough 
that  1 have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
regard  for  the  prince.  Tell  him  what  I say; 
and  bring  him  to  mo  that  he  may  hear  it  from 
my  own  lips.”  Burnet  went  in  quest  of  Wil- 
liam. But  William  was  many  miles  off  after 
a stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the 
decisive  interview  took  place.  “ 1 did  not 
know  till  yesterday.”  said  Mary.  “ (hat  there 
was  such  a difference  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  the  laws  of  God.  But  I now  pro- 
mise you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule; 
and,  in  return,  I ask  only  this,  that,  as  1 
shall  observe  the  precept  which  enjoins  wives 
to  obey  their  husbands,  you  will  observe  that 
which  enjoins  husbands  to  love  their  wives.” 
Her  generous  affection  completely  gained  the 
heart  of  William.  Front  that  lime  till  the 
sad  day  when  he  was  carried  away  in  fils 
front  her  dying  bed,  there  w asentire  friendship 
and  confidence  between  them.  Matty  of  her 
letters  to  him  are  extant,  and  they  contain 
abundant  evidence  that  this  man.  unamiable 
ns  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had 
succeeded  in  inspiring  a beautiful  and  virtuous 
woman,  born  his  superior,  with  a passion  fond 
even  to  idolatry. 

The  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to 
his  country  was  of  high  moment.  A time 
had  arrived  at  which  it  was  important  to  the 


public  safety  that  thero  should  bo  entire  con- 
cord between  the  prince  and  princess. 

Till  after  the  suppression  of  the  western  in- 
surrection grave  causes  of  dissension  had  se- 
parated William  both  from  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Ho  had  seen  with  displeasuro  the  attempts  of 
the  Whigs  to  strip  the  executive  government 
of  some  powers  whichhe  thought  necessary  to 
its  efficiency  and  dignity.  He  had  seen  with 
still  deeper  displeasure  the  countenance  given 
by  a large  section  of  that  party  to  tho  pre- 
tensions of  Monmouth.  The  opposition,  it 
seemed,  wished  iirst  to  make  the  crown  of 
England  not  worth  the  wearing,  and  then  to 
place  it  on  the  head  of  a bastard  and  impostor. 
At  thosamo  lime  the  prince’s  religious  system 
differed  widely  from  that  w htch  was  the  badge 
of  the  Tories.  They  were  Arminians  aud 
prelatisls.  They  looked  down  on  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  the  Continent,  and  regarded 
every  lino  of  their  own  liturgy  and  rubric  as 
scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  gospels.  His 
opinions  touching  the  metaphysics  of  theology 
were  Calvinislic.  His  opinions  respecting  ec- 
clesiastical polity  and  u odos  of  worship  were 
latitudinal ian.  lie  owned  that  episcopacy 
was  a lawful  and  convenient  form  of  church 
government ; hut  he  spoke  with  sharpness  and 
scorn  of  tho  bigotry  of  those  who  thought 
episcopal  ordination  essential  to  a Christian 
society.  He  had  no  scruple  about  tho  vest- 
ments and  gestures  prescribed  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  But  he  avowed  tliat  ho 
should  like  the  riles  of  tho  Church  of  England 
bellerifthey  reminded  him  less  of  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Hume.  lie  had  been  heard 
to  utter  an  ominous  growl  when  first  he  saw, 
in  his  wife’s  private  chapel  an  altar  decked 
after  the  Anglican  fashion,  and  had  not  seem- 
ed well  pleased  at  fiudiug  her  with  Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  her  hands.  (1) 

Ho  therefore  long  observed  tho  contest 
between  tho  English  factions  attentively,  but 
without  feeling  a strong  predilection  for  either 
side.  Nor  in  truth  uid  he  ever,  to  tho 
end  of  his  life,  become  either  a Whig  or  a 
Tory,  lie  wanted  that  which  is  the  common 
groundwork  of  both  characters  ; for  ho  never 
became  an  Englishman,  llu  saved  England,  it 
is  true;  but  he  never  loved  her,  and  he 
never  obtained  her  love.  To  him  sho  wros 
always  a laud  of  exile,  visited  with  reluctance, 
and  quitted  with  delight.  Even  when  he  render- 
ed to  her  those  services  of  which,  at  this  day, 
we  feel  the  happy  effects,  her  w clfaro  was  not 

(I)  Dr.  Hooper’s  MS.  narrative,  pnlilished  in  tlio 
Appendix  to  Lord  Dungannon's  Life  of  William. 
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his  chief  object.  Whatever  patriotic  feeling  he 
had  was  for  Holland.  There  was  a stalely 
tomb  where  slept  the  great  politician  whose 
blood,  whose  name,  whose  temperament,  and 
whose  genius  he  had  inherited.  There  the 
very  sound  of  his  title  was  a spell  which  had, 
through  three  generations,  called  forth  the 
affectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors  and  artisans. 
The  Dutch  language  was  the  language  of  his 
nursery.  Among  the  Dutch  gentry  he  had 
chosen  his  early  friends.  The  amusements, 
the  architecture,  the  landscape  of  his  native 
country,  had  taken  hold  on  his  heart.  To 
her  he  turned  with  constant  fondness  from  a 
prouder  and  fairer  rival.  In  the  gallery  of 
Whitehall  he  pined  for  the  familiar  house  in 
tho  wood  at  lht>  Hague,  and  never  was  so 
happy  as  when  he  could  quit  the  magnificence 
of  Windsor  for  his  far  humbler  seat  at  Loo. 
During  his  splendid  banishment  it  was  his 
consolation  to  create  round  him,  by  building, 
planting,  and  digging,  a scene  which  might 
remind  him  of  the  formal  piles  of  ml  brick, 
of  the  long  canals,  and  of  the  symmetrical 
flower-beds  amidst  w hicli  his  early  life  had 
been  passed.  Yet  even  his  affection  for  the 
land  of  his  birth  was  subordinate  to  another 
feeling  which  early  became  supreme  in  his 
soul,  which  mired  itself  with  all  its  passions, 
which  impelled  him  to  man  ellous  enterprises, 
which  supported  him  when  sinking  under 
mortification,  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow ; 
which,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  seem- 
ed during  a short  time  to  languish,  but  which 
soon  broke  forth  again  fiercer  than  ever,  and 
continued  to  animate  him  even  while  the 
prayer  for  the  departing  w as  read  at  his  bed- 
side. That  fording  was  enmity  to  France, 
and  to  the  magnillc  ml  king  who.  in  more  than 
one  sense,  represented  France,  and  who  to 
virtue sand  accomplishments  eminently  Flench 
joined  in  largo  measure  that  unquiet,  un- 
scrupulous. and  vain-gloriousambition  which 
has  repeatedly  draw  n on  France  the  resent- 
ment of  Europe. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
sentiment  which  gradually  possessed  itself  of 
William’s  whole  soul.  YVhen  he  was  little 
more  than  a boy  his  country  had  been  attack- 
ed by  Lewis  in  ostentatious  doliance  of  justice 
and  public  law,  had  been  overrun,  had  boon 
desolated,  had  been  given  up  to  every  excess 
of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelly.  The 
Dutch  had  in  dismay  humbled  themselves  be- 
fore tho  conqueror,  Mid  had  implored  mercy. 
They  had  been  told  m reply  that,  if  they  de- 
sired peace,  they  must  resign  their  independ- 
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ence  and  do  annual  homage  to  tho  House  of 
Bourbon.  Tho  injured  nation,  driven  to  de- 
spair, had  opened  its  dykes,  and  had  called  in 
the  sea  as  an  ally  against  tho  French  tyranny. 
It  was  in  the  agony  of  that  conflict,  when 
peasants  were  flying  in  terror  before  the  in- 
vaders, when  hundreds  of  fair  gardens  and 
pleasure  houses  were  buried  beneath  the 
waves,  when  (lie  deliberations  of  the  Slates 
were  interrupted  by  the  fainting  and  the  loud 
weeping  of  ancient  senators  who  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the  freedom  and 
glory  of  their  native  land,  that  William  had 
been  called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  For  a timo 
it  seemed  to  him  that  resistance  was  hopeless. 
He  looked  round  for  succour,  and  looked  in 
vain.  Spain  was  unnerved,  Germany  dis- 
tracted, England  corrupted.  Nothing  seem- 
ed left  to  the  young  Sladlholdcr  hut  to  perish 
sword  in  hand,  or  to  be  the  .tineas  of  a great 
emigration,  and  to  creae  another  Holland  in 
countries  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyranny  of 
France.  No  obstacle  would  then  remain  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
A few  years,  and  that  House  might  add  to 
its  dominions  Lorraine  and  Flanders,  Castile 
and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Milan,  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Lewis  might  wear  the  imperiulcrown, 
might  place  a prince  of  his  family  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  might  be  sole  master  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  Scythian  deserts  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  of  America  from  regions 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  regions  south 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such  was  tho 
prospect  which  lay  before  William  when  first 
he  entered  on  public  life,  and  which  never 
ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his  latest  day.  The 
French  monarchy  was  to  him  what  the  Ro- 
man republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the  Ot- 
toman power  was  to  Scanderbeg,  what  the 
southern  domination  was  to  Wallace.  Reli- 
gion gave  her  sanction  to  that  intense  and 
unquenchable  animosity.  Hundreds  of  Cal- 
vinistic  preachers  proclaimed  that  the  same 
power  which  had  set  apart  Sainson  from  the 
womb  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Philistine,  and 
which  had  called  Gideon  from  the  threshing- 
floor  to  smite  the  Midianile,  had  raised  up 
William  of  Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all 
free  nations  and  of  all  pure  churches ; nor 
was  this  notion  w about  influence  on  his  own 
mind.  To  tho  contidence  which  the  heroic 
fatalist  placed  in  his  high  destiny  and  in  his 
sacred  cause  is  to  be  partly  attributed  his 
singular  indifference  to  danger.  He  had  a 
great  worleHu  do ; and  till  it  was  done  nothing 
could  harm  him.  Therefore  it  was  that,  in 
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spite  of  the  prognostications  of  physicians,  he 
recovered  from  maladies  which  seemed  hope- 
less, that  bands  of  assassins  conspired  in  vain 
against  his  life,  that  the  open  skiff  to  which 
he  trusted  himself  in  a starless  night,  on  a 
raging  ocean,  and  near  a treacherous  shore, 
brought  him  safe  to  land,  and  that,  on  twenty 
fields  of  battle,  the  cannon  balls  passed  him  by 
to  right  and  left.  The  ardour  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  his- 
tory. In  comparison  with  his  great  object  he 
held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as  his 
own.  It  was  but  too  much  the  habit,  even 
of  the  most  humane  and  generous  soldiers  of 
that  age,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  blood- 
shed and  devastation  inseparable  from  great 
martial  exploits ; and  the  heart  of  William 
was  steeled,  not  only  by  professional  insen- 
sibility, but  by  that  sterner  insensibility 
which  is  the  effect  of  a sense  of  duly.  Three 
great  coalitions,  three  long  and  bloody  wars 
in  which  all  Europe  from  the  Tislula  to  the 
Western  Ocean  was  in  arms,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  his  unconquerable  energy.  Whon 
in  1678  the  States  General,  exhausted  and 
disheartened,  were  desirous  of  repose,  his 
voice  was  still  against  sheathing  the  sword. 
If  peace  was  made,  it  was  made  only  because 
he  could  nut  breathe  into  other  men  a spirit 
as  tierce  and  determined  as  his  own.  At  tho 
very  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  breaking 
off  the  negotiation  which  he  knew  to  bo  all 
but  concluded,  he  fought  one.  of  the  most 
bloody  and  obstinate  battles  of  that  age. 
From  the  day  on  w hich  the  treaty  of  Nimc- 
guen  was  signed,  he  began  to  meditate  a se- 
cond coalition.  His  contest  with  Lewis, 
transferred  from  the  field  to  the  cabinet,  was 
soon  exasperated  by  a private  feud.  In  ta- 
lents, temper,  manners,  and  opinions,  the  ri- 
vals were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Lewis,  polite  and  dignified,  profuse  and  vo- 
luptuous, fond  of  display  and  averse  from 
danger,  a munificent  patron  of  arts  and  let- 
ters, and  a cruel  persecutor  of  Calvinists, 
presented  a remarkable  contrast  to  William, 
simple  in  tastes,  ungracious  in  demeanour, 
indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war,  regardless 
of  all  the  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  firmly  attached  to  tho  theology  ofGoneva. 
The  enemies  did  nothing  observe  those  cour- 
tesies which  men  of  their  rank,  oven  when 
opposed  to  each  other  at  the  head  of  armies, 
seldom  neglect.  William,  indeed,  went 
through  the  form  of  tendering  hisAest  services 
to  Lewis.  But  this  civility  was  rated  at  its 


iruo  value,  and  requited  with  a dry  repri- 
mand. The  great  king  affected  contempt  for 
the  pelty  prince  who  was  tho  servant  of  a con- 
federacy of  trading  towns  ; and  to  every  mark 
of  contempt  the  dauntless  Stadtholder  replied 
by  a fresh  defiance.  William  took  his  title,  a 
title  which  the  events  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury had  made  one  of  tho  most  illustrious  in 
Europe,  from  a city  which  lies  on  the  banks 
of  (he  Rhone  not  far  from  Avignon,  and 
which,  like  Avignon,  though  inclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  French  territory,  was  pro- 
perly a fief  not  of  the  French  but  of  the  Im- 
perial Crown.  Lewis,  w ith  that  ostentatious 
contempt  of  public  law  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  him,  occupied  Orange,  dismantled 
tho  fortifications,  and  confiscated  the  reve- 
nues. William  declared  aloud  at  his  table 
before  many  persons  that  he  would  make  tho 
most  Christian  king  lepent  the  outrage,  and, 
when  questioned  about  thc-e  words  by  the 
Count  of  Avaux,  positively  refused  either  to 
retract  them  or  to  explain  them  away.  The 
quarrel  was  carried  so  far  that  the  French 
minister  could  not  venture  to  present  himself 
at  the  drawing-room  of  the  princess  for  fear  of 
receiving  some  affront.  (1) 

Tho  feeling  with  which  William  regarded 
France  explains  the  whole  of  his  policy  to- 
wards England.  His  public  spirit  was  an 
European  public  spirit.  Tho  chief  object  of 
his  care  was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  na- 
tive Holland,  but  the  great  community  of  na- 
tions threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too 
powerful  member.  Those  who  commit  the 
error  of  considering  him  as  an  English  states- 
man must  necessarily  sec  his  whole  life  iri  a 
false  light,  and  will  be  unable  to  discover  any 
principle.  gooJ  or  bad.  Whig  or  Tory,  to 
which  his  most  important  acts  can  be  referred. 
But,  w hen  we  consider  him  as  a man  whose 
(“special  task  was  to  join  a crowd  of  feeble, 
divided,  and  dispirited  stales  in  firm  and 
energetic  union  against  a common  enemy, 
when  we  consider  him  as  a man  in  whose 
eyes  England  was  important  chiefly  because, 
without  her,  the  great  coalition  which  he  pro- 
jected must  be  incomplete,  we  shall  lie  forced 
to  admit  that  no  long  career  recorded  in  his- 
tory has  been  more  uniform  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close  than  that  of  this  great 
prince.  (2) 

The  clue  of  w hich  we  are  now  possessed 

(I)  Avaut  Negotiation!).  Aug.  10-S0:  Sept.  M-U; 
Sepl.  SS-Oct.  S;  Dec.  7-i7jte*3. 

(S)  I cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
Massillon's  unfriendly  yet  disenmiuating  and  noble 
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will  cnablo  us  to  (rack  without  difficulty  the 
course,  in  reality  consistent,  though  in  ap- 
pearance sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pur- 
sued towards  our  domestic  factions.  He 
clearly  saw  what  had  not  escaped  persons  far 
inferior  to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the  enter- 
prise on  which  his  whole  soul  was  intent 
would  probably  be  successful  if  England  were 
on  his  side,  would  be  of  uncertain  issue  if 
England  were  neutral,  and  would  be  hopeless 
if  Englund  acted  as  she  had  acted  in  the  days 
of  the  Cabal.  He  saw  not  less  clearly  that 
between  the  foreign  policy  and  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  English  government  there  was  a 
close  connection ; that  the  sovereign  of  this 
country,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  legisla- 
ture, must  always  have  a great  sway  in  the 
affairs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also  have  an 
obvious  interest  in  opposing  the  unduo  ag- 
grandisement of  any  continental  potentate  ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign,  dis- 
trusted and  thwarted  by  the  legislature,  could 
he  of  little  weight  in  European  politics,  and 
that  the  whole  of  that  little  weight  would  be 
thrown  into  the  wrong  scale.  The  prince’s 
first  wish  therefore  was  that  there  should  to 
concord  between  the  throne  and  the  parlia- 
ment. How  that  concord  should  to  esta- 
blished, and  on  which  side  concessions  should 
be  made,  were,  in  his  view,  questions  of  se- 
condary  importance.  He  would  have  been 
tost  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  a complete  re- 
conciliation effected  without  the  sacrifice  of 
ono  little  of  the  prerogative.  For  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  prerogative  ho  had  a rever- 
sionary interest,  and  he  was!  by  nature,  at 
least  as  covetous  of  power  and  as  impatient  of 
restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.  But  there  was 
no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice,  even  after  the  crown  had 
been  placed  on  his  own  head,  if  he  could  only 
to  convinced  that  such  a sacrifice  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  his  great  design.  lu  the 
days  of  the  Popish  plot,  therefore,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  violenco  with  which  tho 
opposition  attacked  the  royal  authority,  he 
exhorted  the  government  to  give  way.  The 
conduct  of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  respected 

character  of  William.  prince  pro  fond  dans 
nos  mips  ; habile  i\  former  des  lis?ucs  cl  11  rtunlr  ies 
esprits;  plus  heureux  it  exciter  les  guerre*  qu'i  eoui- 
battre;  plus  a craindre  encore  dans  le  secret  du  ca- 
binet qu’A  la  lete  des  armies ; un  ennemi  que  la 
hainc  du  noin  Francois  avail  rendu  capable  d'ima- 
gincr  dc  uranJcs  chose*  ct  de  le»  executor;  un  de 
ces  genie*  qui  seniblent  etre  nes  pour  mouvoir  it 
leur  grft  lev  people*  el  lee  souverain*;  un  grand 
homme.  s’il  n'avoit  jamais  voulu  etre  rui.” — Oraison 
f urn- lire  de  M.  lo  Daupbin. 


domestic  affairs,  was  most  unreasonable  ; but 
while  the  Commons  were  discontented  the  li- 
berties of  Europe  could  never  to  safe ; and  to 
that  paramount  consideration  every  other 
consideration  ought  to  yield.  On  these  prin- 
ciples be  acted  w hen  the  Exclusion  Bill  had 
throw  n the  nation  into  convulsions.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  encouraged  the 
opposition  to  bring  forward  that  hill  or  to  re- 
ject tho  offers  of  compromise  which  were  re- 
peatedly made  from  the  throne.  But  when  it 
became  clear  that,  unless  that  bill  were  car- 
ried, there  would  to  a serious  breach  between 
the  Commons  and  tho  court,  he  indicated  very 
intelligibly,  though  with  decorous  reserve, 
his  opinion  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ought  lo  to  conciliated  at  any  price. 
When  a violent  and  rapid  reflux  of  public  feel- 
ing had  left  the  Whig  party  for  a time  utterly 
helpless,  he  attempted  to  attain  his  grand  ob- 
ject by  a new  road  perhaps  more  agreeable  to 
his  temper  than  that  which  he  had  previously 
tried.  In  tho  altered  temper  of  the  nation 
there  was  little  chauce  that  any  parliament 
disposed  lo  cross  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
would  to  elected.  Charles  was  fora  time 
master.  To  gain  Charles,  therefore,  was  tho 
prince’s  first  wish.  In  the  summer  of  1683, 
almost  at  the  moment  at  which  the  detection 
of  the  Bye  House  Plot  made  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Whigs  and  tho  triumph  of  the  king 
complete,  events  took  place  elsewhere  which 
William  could  not  behold  without  cxlrcmo 
anxiety  and  alarm.  The  Turkish  armies  ad- 
vanced lo  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  The  great 
Austrian  monarchy,  on  the  support  of  which 
the  prince  had  reckoned,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  destruction.  Bcntinck  was  therefore 
sent  in  haste  from  the  Hague  to  London,  was 
charged  to  omit  nothing  which  might  to  ne- 
cessary lo  conciliate  the  English  court,  and 
was  particularly  instructed  to  express  in  tho 
strongest  terms  the  horror  with  w hich  his 
master  regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  fol- 
lowed there  was  some  hope  that  the  influence 
of  Halifax  would  prevail,  and  that  the  court 
of  Whitehall  w ould  return  to  the  policy  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  To  that  hope  William  fondly 
clung.  His  first  object  was  to  propitiate  Charles. 
Tho  hospitality  which  Monmouth  found  at  tho 
Hague  is  chiefly  to  to  ascribed  to  the  prince’s 
anxiety  to  gratify  the  real  wishes  of  Mon- 
mouth’s father.  As  soon  as  Charles  died, 
William,  still  adhering  unchangeably  to  his 
object,  again  changed  his  tack.  He  had  shel- 
tered Monmouth  to  please  the  late  king.  That 
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tho  present  king  might  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  Monmouth  was  dismissed.  \Yu  have 
seen  that,  when  the  western  insurrection 
broke  out,  the  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
service  were,  by  the  active  exertions  of  tho 
prince,  stmt  over  to  their  own  country  on  tho 
first  requisition.  Indeed  William  even  of- 
fered to  command  in  person  against  tho  re- 
bels ; and  that  tho  offer  was  made  in  perfect 
sincerity  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who 
have  perused  his  confidential  letters  to 
Benlinck.  (1) 

Tho  prtneo  was  evidently  at  this  time 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  great  plan  to  which 
in  his  mind  everything  else  was  subordinate 
might  obtain  the  approbation  and  support  of 
his  father-in-law.  The  high  tone  which 
James  was  then  holding  towards  France,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  United  Provinces, 
tho  inclination  which  ho  showed  to  connect 
himself  with  tho  House  of  Austria,  encou- 
raged this  expectation.  But  in  a short  time 
the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  disgraco  of 
Halifax,  the  broach  between  James  and  the 
parliament,  the  prorogation,  the  announce- 
ment distinctly  mado  by  the  king  to  the  fo- 
reign ministers  that  continental  politics 
should  no  longer  divert  his  attention  front  in- 
ternal measures  tending  to  strengthen  his 
prerogative  and  to  promote  the  interest  of 
his  Church,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion.  It 
was  plain  that,  when  the  European  crisis 
came,  England  would,  if  James  were  her 
master,  either  remain  inactive  or  act  in  con- 
junction with  France.  And  the  European 
crisis  was  drawing  near.  The  House  of  Aus- 
tria had,  by  a succession  of  victories,  been 
secured  from  danger  on  the  side  of  Tur- 
key, and  was  no  longer  under  tho  necessity 
of  submitting  patiently  to  tho  encroachments 
and  insults  of  Lewis.  Accordingly,  in  July 
1686,  a treaty  was  signed  at  Augsburg  by 
which  the  princes  of  the  Empire  hound 
themselves  closely  together  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  defence.  The  kings  of  Spain 
and  Sweden  were  parties  to  this  compact, 
the  king  of  Spain  as  sovereign  of  the  provinces 

(I)  For  example,  “Je  crois  M.  Fevershom  un  l r£* 
brave  et  honeetc  liomme.  Mais  je  (lotitc  si]  a ass  ex 
experience  a (lirlger  unc  si  prande  aflaire  qu  it  a 
sur  les  bras.  Dieu  tut  donne  un  Micces  prompt  et 
betireux.  Mai*  je  ne  suis  pas  hors  d'inqutetuile." 
July,  7-17,  Avain,  after  he  had  received  the 

new » of  ftie  battle  of  Sedpemoor,  “ Dieu  soil  lone  du 
bon  suects  que  les  troupes  du  Roy  ont  ett  eontre  les 
rebelles.  Je  ne  doulc  pas  que  eette  affaire  ne  soil 
entierement  assoupic.  et  que  le  n'ime  du  Roy  sera 
heureux,  ec  que  Dieu  vcuillc."  July  to- in 


contained  in  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
king  of  Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
confederates  declared  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion to  attack  and  no  wish  tooffeud  any  power, 
but  that  they  wero  determined  to  tolerate  no 
infraction  of  those  rights  which  the  Germanic 
body  held  under  the  sanction  of  public  law 
and  public  faith.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  need,  and 
fixed  tho  amount  of  force  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  league  was  to  furnish  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  repel  aggression.  (1)  The 
name  of  William  did  not  appear  in  this  in- 
strument; but  all  men  knew  that  it  was  hi* 
work,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  in  no  long 
time  be  again  the  captain  of  a coalition  against 
France.  Between  him  and  the  vassal  of 
Franco  there  could,  in  sucli  circumstances,  be 
no  cordial  good  will.  There  was  no  open 
rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces  or  re- 
proaches. But  the  father-in-law  and  the  son- 
in-law  wero  separated  completely  and  for 
ever. 

At  the  very  lime  at  which  tho  prince  was 
thus  estranged  from  tho  English  Court,  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  produced  a cool- 
ness between  him  and  tho  two  great  sections 
of  the  English  people  disappeared.  A largo 
portion,  perhaps  a numerical  majority  of  tho 
Whigs,  had  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Mon- 
mouth ; but  Monmouth  was  now  no  more. 
The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  had  enter- 
tained apprehensions  that  the  interests  of  Ihe 
Anglican  Chtirch  might  not  be  safe  under  the 
rule  of  a man  bred  among  Dutch  Presbylo- 
rians,  and  well  known  to  hold  latitudinarian 
opinions  about  robes,  ceremonies,  and  bi- 
shops; but,  since  that  beloved  Church  had 
been  threatened  by  far  more  formidable  dan- 
gers from  a very  different  quarter,  these  ap- 
prehensions had  lost  almost  all  their  power. 
Thus,  at  tho  same  moment,  both  tho  great 
parties  began  to  llx  their  hopes  and  their  af- 
fections on  the  same  leader.  Old  republicans 
could  not  refuse  their  confidence  to  one  who 
had  worthily  filled,  during  many  years,  the 
highest  magistracy  of  a republic.  Old  royal- 
ists conceived  that  thoy  acted  according  to 
their  principles  in  paying  profound  respect  (n 
a prince  so  near  to  the  throno.  At  this  con- 
juncture it  was  of  tho  highest  moment  that 
there  should  be  entire  union  between  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  A misunderstanding  between 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  and  her 
husband  must  have  produced  a schism  in 

(I)  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  the  Recueilde* 
Traites,  It.,  No.  809. 
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that  vast  mass  which  was  from  all  quarters 
gathering  round  one  common  rallying  point. 
Happily  all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding 
was  averted  in  the  critical  instant,  by  the 
interposition  of  Burnet ; and  the  prince  be- 
came the  unquestioned  chief  of  the  whole  of 
that  parly  which  was  opposed  to  the  govern  - 
ment,  a parly  almost  co-exlensivc  with  tho 
nation. 

There  is  not  tho  least  reason  to  believe  that 
he  at  this  time  meditated  the  great  enterprise 
to  which  a stern  necessity  afterwords  drove 
hint.  He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of 
England,  though  heated  by  grievances,  was 
by  no  means  ripe  for  revolution.  He  would 
doubtless  gladly  have  avoided  the  scandal 
w hich  must  be  the  effect  of  a mortal  quarrel 
between  persons  bound  together  by  the  closest 
ties  of  consanguinity  and  affinity.  Even  his 
ambition  made  him  unwilling  to  owe  to  vio- 
lence that  greatness  which  might  bo  his  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  of  law. 
For  ho  w ell  knew  that,  if  the  crown  descended 
to  his  wife  regularly,  all  its  prerogatives 
would  descend  unimpaired  with  it,  and  that, 
if  it  w ere  obtained  by  election,  it  must  be  tak- 
en subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  electors 
might  think  fit  to  impose.  He  in  ant,  there- 
fore, as  it  appears,  to  wail  with  pationce  for 
the  day  when  ho  might  govern  by  an  undis- 
puted title,  and  to  content  himself  in  tho 
mean  time  with  exercising  a great  influence  on 
English  affairs,  as  first  prince  of  the  blond, 
and  as  head  of  tho  parly  which  was  decidedly 
preponderant  in  the  nation,  and  which  was 
certain,  whenever  a parliament  should  meet, 
to  bo  decidedly  preponderant  in  both  Hou-es. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by 
an  adviser  less  sagacious  and  morn  impetuous 
than  himself,  to  try  a bolder  course.  This 
adviser  was  the  young  Lord  .Mordaunl.  That 
age  had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius, 
and  no  more  daring  spirit.  But,  if  a design 
was  splendid.  Mordaunt  seldom  inquired 
whether  it  were  practicable.  His  life  was  a 
wild  romance  made  up  of  mysterious  in- 
trigues, both  political  and  amorous,  of  violent 
and  rapid  changes  of  scone  and  fortune,  and 
of  victories  resembling  those  of  Amadis  and 
Launc  lot  rather  than  those  of  Luxembourg 
and  Eugene.  The  episodes  interspersed  in 
this  strange  story  were  of  a piece  with  the 
main  plot.  Among  them  were  midnight  en- 
counters with  generous  robbers,  and  rescues 
of  noble  and  beautiful  ladies  from  ravishers. 
Mordaunt,  having  distinguished  himself  by 
tho  eloquence  and  audacity  with  which,  in 


the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  opposed  the  court, 
repaired,  soon  after  the  prorogation,  to  the 
Hague,  and  strongly  recommended  on  imme- 
diate descent  on  England.  He  had  persuaded 
himself  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  surprise 
three  great  kingdoms  as  he  long  afterwards 
found  it  to  surprise  Barcelona.  William 
listened,  meditated,  and  replied,  in  general 
terms,  that  he  took  a great  interest  in  Eng- 
lish affairs,  and  would  keep  his  attention  (lied 
on  them.  (1)  Whatever  his  purpose  had  been, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  chosen  a 
rash  and  vain-glorious  knight-errant  for  his 
confidant.  Between  the  two  men  there  was 
nothing  in  common  except  personal  courage, 
which  ro-e  in  both  to  the  height  of  fabulous 
heroism.  Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  enjoy 
the  excitement  of  conflict,  and  to  make  men 
Stare.  Wililam  had  one  great  end  ever  before 
him.  Towards  that  end  he  was  impelled  by 
a strong  passion  which  appeared  to  him  under 
the  guise  of  a sacred  duty.  Towards  that  end 
ho  toiled  with"  a patience  resembling,  as  he 
onco  said,  the  patience  with  which  he  had 
seen  a boatman  on  a canal  strain  against  an 
adverse  eddy,  often  swept  back,  but  never 
ceasing  to  pull,  and  content  if,  by  the  labour 
of  hours,  a few  yards  could  be  gained.  (2) 
Exploits  which  brought  the  prince  no  nearer 
to  his  object,  however  glorious  they  might  bo 
in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  were  in  his 
judgment  boyish  vanities,  and  no  part  of  the 
real  business  of  life. 

He  delormined  to  reject  Mordaunl’s  advice ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  determi- 
nation was  wise.  Had  William,  in  1(>8<>,  or 
even  in  1087,  attempted  to  do  what  he  did 
with  such  signal  success  in  1088,  it  is  pro- 
liable  that  many  Whigs  would  have  ris  n in 
arms  at  his  call.  But  he  would  have  found 
that  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  to  wel- 
come an  armed  deliverer  from  a foreign 
country,  and  that  the  Church  had  not  yet 
been  provoked  and  insulted  into  forgetfulness 
of  tho  tenet  which  had  long  been  her  peculiar 
badge.  The  old  cavaliers  would  have  flocked 
to  the  royal  standard.  There  would  probably 
have  been  in  all  tho  three  kingdoms  a civil 
war  as  long  and  fierce  as  that  of  the  preced- 
ing generation.  While  that  war  was  raging 
in  tho  British  isles,  what  might  not  Lewis  at- 
tempt on  the  continent?  And  what  hope 
would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained  of  her 
troops  and  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder  ? 

William  therefore  contented  himself  for  tho 

' I Burnet,  i.,  762.  (S)  Temple’s  Memoirs. 
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present  with  taking  measures  to  unite  and 
animate  that  mighty  opposition  of  which  he 
had  become  the  head.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult. The  fall  of  the  Hydes  had  excited 
throughout  England  strange  alarm  and  indig- 
nation. Men  felt  that  the  question  now  was, 
not  whether  Proteslantismshould  bedominant, 
but  whether  it  should  he  tolerated.  Tho 
Treasurer  had  been  succeeded  by  a board,  of 
which  a Papist  was  the  head.  Th  • Privy  Seal 
had  been  intrusted  to  a Papist.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  had  been  succeeded  by  a man 
who  had  absolutely  no  claim  to  high  place 
except  that  he  was  a Papist.  The  last  person 
whom  a government  having  in  view  the  ge- 
neral intercuts  of  tho  empire  would  have  sent 
to  Dublin  as  deputy  was  Tyrconnel.  Ills  bru- 
tal manners  made  him  unlit  to  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  crown.  The  feebleness  of  his 
understanding  and  the  violence  of  his  temper 
made  him  unfit  to  conduct  grave  business  of 
state.  The  deadly  animosity  which  he  fell 
towards  the  possessors  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland  made  him  especially  unfit  to 
rule  that  kingdom.  But  the  intemperanco  of 
his  bigotry  was  thought  amply  to  atone  for 
the  intemperance  of  all  his  other  passions; 
and,  in  consideration  of  tho  hatred  which  he 
bore  to  the  reformed  faith,  ho  was  suffered 
to  in  lulge  without  restraint  his  hatred  of  tho 
English  namo.  This,  then,  was  thu  real 
meaning  of  his  Majesty’s  respect  for  the  rights 
of  conscience.  He  wished  his  parliament  to 
remove  all  tho  disabilities  which  had  been 
imposed  on  Papists,  merely  in  order  that  he 
might  himself  impose  disabilities  equally  gall- 
ing on  Protestants.  It  was  plain  that,  under 
such  a prince,  apostasy  was  tho  only  road  to 
greatness.  It  was  a road,  however,  which 
few  ventured  to  take.  For  the  spirit  of  tho 
nation  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  every  re- 
negade had  to  endure  such  an  amount  of 
public  scorn  and  detestation,  as  cannot  be  alto- 
gether unfelt  even  by  the  most  callous  na- 
tures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkablo  conver- 
sions bad  recently  taken  place ; but  they  were 
such  as  did  little  credit  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  Itor 
communion:  Henry  Mordannt,  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, and  James  Cecil.  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
But  Peterborough,  who  had  been  an  active 
soldier,  courtier,  and  negotiator,  was  now 
broken  down  by  years  and  infirmities;  and 
those  who  saw  him  totter  about  the  galleries 
of  Whitehall,  leaning  on  a stick  and  swathed 
up  in  flannels  and  plasters,  comforted  them- 


selves for  his  defection  by  remarking  that  he 
had  not  changod  his  religion,  till  lie  had  out- 
lived his  faculties.  (1)  Salisbury  was  foolish 
to  a proverb.  His  figure  was  so  bloated  by 
sensual  indulgence  as  to  be  almost  incapable, 
of  moving,  and  this  sluggish  body  was  tho 
abode  of  an  equally  sluggish  mind.  Ho  was 
represented  in  popular  lampoons  as  a man 
made  to  be  duped,  as  a man  who  had  hi- 
therto been  the  prey  of  gamesters,  and  who 
might  as  well  be  the  prey  of  friars.  A pas- 
quinade, which,  about  the  time  of  Rochester’s 
retirement,  was  fixed  on  the  door  of  Salisbury 
House  in  the  Strand,  described  in  coarse 
terms  the  horror  with  w hich  the  wise  Robert 
Cecil,  if  he  could  liso  from  his  grave,  would 
see  to  what  a creature  his  honours  had  de- 
scended. (2) 

These  were  tho  highest  in  station  among 
the  proselytes  of  James.  There  were  other 
renegades  of  a very  different  kind,  needy 
men  of  parts  w ho  were  destitute  of  principle 
and  of  all  sense  of  personal  dignity.  There  is 
reason  to  believo  that  among  these  was  Wil- 
liam Wyth-rley,  tho  most  licentious  and 
hardhearted  writer  of  a singularly  lieentions 
and  hardhearted  school.  3)  It  is  certain  that 
Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a later  period,  ac- 
quired great  notoriety  by  writing  against 
t.hristianity,  was  at  this  time  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  infallible  Church,  a fact 
w hich,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  divines 
with  whom  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
controversy  did  not  suffer  to  sink  into  obli- 
viim.(A)  A still  more  infamous  apostato  was 
Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost 
forgotten,  but  who  was  well  known  in  his  own 
lime  as  an  adventurer  of  versatile  parks, 
sharper,  coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail, 
dancing-master,  buffaon,  poet,  comedi  in. 
Some  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues  wore 
much  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  merit  as  an  actor  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged. This  man  professed  himself  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  went  to  Italy  in  the  retinue 
of  Castlcmaine,  but  was  soon  dismissed  for 
misconduct.  If  any  credit  is  due  to  a tradi- 
tion which  was  long  preserved  in  the  green 

(1)  See  the  poems  entitled  The  Converts  and  The 
Delusion. 

(2)  The  lines  are  in  the  Collection  of  State  Poems. 

(3)  Our  in r rmation  about  Wycherley  i*  very 
scanty ; hut  two  things  arc  certain,  that  in  his  later 
years  he  called  himself  a Papist,  and  that  he  receiv- 
ed money  from  James.  I have  very  little  doubt  that 
he  was  a hired  convert. 

(4)  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Biographia  Bn- 
tannica. 
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room,  Haines  had  the  impudence  to  affirm 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  hint 
and  called  him  to  repentance.  After  the 
Revolution,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  town  by  a penance  more  scandalous 
than  his  offence.  One  night,  before  he  acted 
in  a farce,  he  apjteared  on  the  stage  in  a while 
sheet  with  a torch  in  his  hand,  and  recited 
some  profane  and  indecent  doggrel,  which  he 
called  his  recantation.  (1) 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined,  in 
many  libels,  the  name  of  a more  illustrious 
renegade,  John  linden.  Drvden  was  now 
approaching  the  decline  of  life.  After  many 
successes  and  many  failures,  he  had  at  length 
attained,  by  general  consent,  tho  first  place 
among  living  English  poets.  His  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  James  were  superior  to  those 
of  any  man  of  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But 
James  cared  little  for  verses  and  much  for 
money.  From  tho  day  of  his  accession  he 
set  himself  to  make  small  economical  re- 
forms, such  as  bring  on  a government  the 
reproach  of  meanness  w ithout  producing  any 
perceptible  relief  to  the  finances.  One  of  the 
victims  of  his  injudicious  parsimony  was  the 
poet  laureate.  Orders  were  given  that,  in 
the  now  patent  which  the  demise  of  the 
crown  made  necessary,  the  annual  butt  of 
sack  originally  granted  to  Jonson,  and  con- 
tinued to  Jonson's  successors,  should  be 
omitted.  (S)  This  was  the  only  notice  which 
the  king,  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
deigned  to  bestow  on  tho  mighty  satirist  who, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  had  spread  terror  through  the 
Whig  ranks.  Dryden  was  poor,  and  impatient 
of  poverty.  He  knew  little  and  cared  little 
about  religion.  If  any  sentiment  was  deeply 
fixed  in  him,  that  sentiment  was  an  aversion 
to  priests  of  all  persuasions,  Levites,  augurs, 
muftis,  Roman  Catholic  divines,  Presbyterian 
divines,  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  not  naturally  a man  of  high  spirit,  and 
his  pursuits  had  been  by  no  means  such  as 
were  likely  to  give  elevation  or  delicacy  to 
his  mind.  He  had,  during  many  years,  earn- 
ed his  daily  broad  by  pandering  to  the  vicious 
taste  of  the  pit,  and  by  grossly  flattering  rich 
and  noble  patrons.  Self-respect  and  a fine 
sense  of  the  becoming  w ere  not  to  be  expected 

(1  Sec  James  Quin’*  account  ofllaines  in  Davies'* 
Miscellanies:  Tom  Rrown’a  Works ; Lives  or  Sharp- 
ers; Dryden's  Epilogue  to  the  Secular  Masque. 

1 1 Tilts  fact,  w Inch  escaped  the  minute  researches 
of  Malone,  appears  front  the  Treasury  Letter  Book  of 
teas. 


from  one  who  had  led  a lifo  o mendicancy 
and  adulation.  Finding  that,  if  he  continued 
to  call  himself  a Protestant,  his  services 
would  be  overlooked,  he  declared  himself  a 
Papist.  The  king's  parsimony  instantly  re- 
laxed. Dryden  was  gratified  with  a pension 
of  a hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  defend  his  new  religion  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Waller  Scott,  have  done  their  best  to  per- 
suade themselves  and  others  that  this  me- 
morable conversion  was  sincere.  It  was  na- 
tural that  they  should  be  desirous  to  remove 
a disgraceful  stain  from  the  memory  of  one 
whose  genius  they  justly  admired,  and  with 
whose  political  feelings  they  strongly  sympa- 
thized ; but  tho  impartial  historian  must  with 
regret  pronounce  a very  different  judgment. 
There  will  always  bo  a strong  presumption 
against  tho  sincerity  of  a conversion  by  which 
the  convert  is  directly  a gainer.  In  the  case 
of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to  countervail  this 
presumption.  His  theological  writings  abun- 
dantly prove  that  he  had  never  sought  with  di- 
ligence and  anxiety  to  loam  the  truth,  and 
that  his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which 
he  quilled  and  of  the  Church  which  he  en- 
tered was  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Nor 
was  his  subsequent  conduct  that  of  a man 
whom  a strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained 
to  take  a step  of  awful  importance.  Had  he 
been  such  a man.  the  same  conviction  which 
had  led  him  to  join  tho  Church  of  Rome  would 
surely  have  prevented  him  front  violating 
grossly  and  habitually  rules  which  that  church, 
in  common  with  every  other  Christian  society, 
recognised  as  binding.  There  would  have 
been  a marked  distinction  between  his  earlier 
and  his  later  compositions.  He  would  have 
looked  back  with  remorse  on  a literary  life  of 
near  thirty  years,  during  which  his  rare 
pow  ers  of  diction  and  versification  had  been 
systematically  employed  in  spreading  moral 
corruption.  Not  a line  tending  to  make  vir- 
tue contemptible,  or  to  inflame  licentious  de- 
sire, would  thenceforward  have  proceeded 
from  his  pen.  The  truth  unhappily  is  lhal 
the  dramas  which  he  wrote  after  his  pretend- 
ed conversion  are  in  no  respect  less  impure  or 
profane  than  those  of  Ills  youth.  Even  when 
he  professed  to  translate  he  constantly  wan- 
dered front  his  originals  in  search  of  images 
which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his  originals, 
he  ought  to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad 
became  worse  in  his  versions.  What  was  in- 
nocent contracted  a taint  from  passing  through 
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his  mind.  He  made  the  grossest  satires  of 
Juvenal  more  gross,  interpolated  loose  descrip- 
tions in  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted 
the  sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of  the  Georgies 
with  filth  which  would  have  moved  tho  loath- 
ing of  Virgil. 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to  those 
Roman  Catholic  divines  who  were  painfully 
sustaining  a conflict  against  all  that  was  most 
illustrious  in  the  Established  Church.  They 
could  not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact 
that  their  style,  disfigured  with  foreign 
idioms  which  had  been  picked  up  at  Rome 
and  Douay,  appeared  to  little  advantage 
when  compared  w ith  the  eloquence  of  Tillot- 
son  and  Sherlock.  It  seemed  that  it  was  no 
light  thing  to  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  greatest  living  master  of  tho  English  lan- 
guage. The  first  service  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  perform  in  return  for  his  pension 
was  to  defend  his  Church  in  prose  against 
Slillingflcct.  But  the  art  of  saying  things 
well  is  useless  to  a man  who  has  nothing  to 
say  ; and  this  was  Dryden’s  case.  He  soon 
found  himself  unequally  paired  with  an  anta- 
gonist whoso  whole  life  had  been  one  long 
training  for  controversy.  The  veteran  gla- 
diator disarmed  tho  novice,  inflicted  a few 
contemptuous  scratches,  and  turned  away 
to  encounter  more  formidable  combatants. 
Dryden  then  betook  himself  to  a weapon  at 
which  ho  was  not  likely  to  lind  his  match. 
He  retired  for  a lime  from  the  bustle  of  coflee- 
houses  and  theatres  to  a quiet  retreat  in 
Huntingdonshire,  and  there  composed,  with 
unwonted  care  and  labour,  his  celebrated 
poem  ou  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  England.  The  Church 
of  Rome  ho  represented  under  the  similitude 
of  a milk  white  hind,  ever  in  peril  of  death, 
yet  fated  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of  the  Held 
were  bent  on  her  destruction.  Tho  quaking 
hare,  indeed,  observed  a timorous  neutrality ; 
but  the  Socinian  fox,  the  Presbyterian  wolf, 
” tho  Independent  bear,  the  Anabaptist  hoar, 
glared  fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature.  Vet 
she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them  at  tho 
common  watering-place  under  tho  protection 
of  her  friend,  the  kingly  lion.  The  Church 
of  England  was  typified  by  the  panther,  spot- 
ted indeed,  but  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for  a 
beast  of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther, 
equally  hated  by  the  feMcious  population  of 
the  forest,  conferred  apart  on  their  common 
danger.  They  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
points  on  which  they  differed,  and,  while 
wagging  their  tails  and  licking  their  jaws, 


hold  a long  dialogue  touching  the  real  pre- 
sence, the  authority  of  popes  and  councils, 
the  penal  laws,  the  Test  Act,  Oates's  per- 
juries, Butler’s  unrequited  services  to  the  ca- 
valier party,  Slillingfleel’s  pamphlets,  and 
Burnet’s  broad  shoulders  and  fortunate  ma- 
trimonial speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obvious.  In 
truth  tho  allegory  could  not  be  preserved  un- 
broken through  ten  lines  together.  No  art 
of  execution  could  redeem  the  faults  of  such 
a design.  Yet  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Pau- 
ther  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  ad- 
dition w hich  was  made  to  English  literature 
during  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  James 
the  Second.  In  none  of  Dryden’s  works  can 
be  found  passages  more  pathetic  and  magni- 
ticent,  greater  ductility  and  energy  of  lan- 
guage, or  a more  pleasing  and  various  music. 

The  poem  appeared  with  every  advantage 
which  royal  patronage  could  give.  A superb 
edition  was  printed  for  Scotland  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  press  established  in  Holyrood 
House,  lint  men  were  in  no  humour  to  bo 
charmed  by  tho  transparent  style  and  melo- 
dious numbers  of  the  apostate.  The  disgust 
excited  by  his  venality,  the  alarm  excited  by 
the  policy  of  which  he  was  the  eulogist,  were 
not  to  be  sung  to  sleep.  The  just  indignation 
of  the  public  was  inflamed  by  many  who 
were  smarting  from  his  ridicule,  and  by  many 
who  were  envious  of  his  renown.  In  spite 
of  all  the  restraints  under  which  the  press 
lay,  attacks  on  his  life  and  writings  appeared 
daily.  Sometimes  he  was  Bayes,  sometimes 
Poet  Squab.  Ho  was  reminded  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  paid  to  the  House  of  Cromwell 
the  same  servile  court  which  he  was  now 
paying  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  One  set  of 
his  assailants  maliciously  reprinted  the  sar- 
castic verses  which  he  had  written  against 
Popery  in  days  when  he  could  have  got  no- 
thing by  being  a Papist.  Of  the  many  satiri- 
cal pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  most  successful  was  the  joint  work  of  two 
young  men  who  had  lately  quilted  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  been  welcomed  as  promising 
novices  in  the  literary  coffee-houses  of  Lon- 
don, Charles  Montague  and  Matthew  Prior. 
Montague  was  of  noble  descent ; the  origin  of 
Prior  was  so  obscure  that  no  biographer  has 
been  able  to  truce  it ; but  both  the  adven- 
turers were  poor  and  aspiring  ; both  had  keen 
and  vigorous  minds ; both  afterwards  climb- 
ed high;  both  united  in  a remarkable  degree 
the  love  of  letters  with  skill  in  those  depart- 
ments for  which  men  of  letters  generally  have 
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a strong  distaste.  Of  the  fifty  poets  whose 
lives  Johnson  has  wrritten,  Montague  and 
Prior  were  the  only  two  who  were  distin- 
guished by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  trade 
and  finance.  Soon  their  paths  diverged  wide- 
ly. Their  early  friendship  was  dissolved. 
One  of  them  became  the  chief  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  was  impeached  by  the  Tories.  The 
other  was  entrusted  w ith  all  the  mysteries  of 
Tory  diplomacy,  and  was  long  kept  a close 
prisoner  by  the  Whigs.  At  length,  after 
many  eventful  years,  the  associates,  so  long 
parted,  were  reunited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and 
Panther  w ith  attention  must  have  perceived 
that,  w hile  that  work  was  in  progress,  a great 
alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those 
who  used  Drvden  as  their  interpreter.  At 
first  the  Churrh  of  England  is  mentioned 
with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  is  exhorted 
to  ally  herself  with  the  Homan  Catholics 
against  the  Puritan  sects;  but,  at  the  close  of 
the  poem,  and  in  the  preface,  w hich  was  writ- 
ten after  the  poem  had  been  finished,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  invited  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
against  the*  Church  of  England. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  court 
poet  was  indicative  of  a great  change  in  the. 
policy  of  the  court.  The  oiiginal  purpose  of 
James  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  Chinch  of 
which  he  was  a member,  not  only  complete 
immunity  from  all  penalties  and  from  all  civil 
disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  share  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  academical  endowments,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  enforce  with  rigour  the 
laws  against  the  jurilan  sects.  All  thospecial 
dispensations  which  he  had  granted  had  been 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  laws 
which  bore  hardest  on  the  Presbyterians.  In- 
dependents, and  Baptists,  had  been  for  a 
timo  severely  executed  by  him.  While  Halt's 
commanded  a regiment,  while  Powis  sate  at 
the  council-board,  while  Massey  held  a dean- 
ery, while  breviaries  and  mass-books  were 
printed  at  Oxford  under  the  royal  licence, 
w hile  the  host  was  publicly  exposed  in  Lon- 
don under  the  protection  of  the  pikes  and 
muskets  of  the  fool-guards,  while  friars  and 
monks  walked  the  streets  of  London  in  their 
Tobes,  Baxter  w as  in  gaol,  Howe  was  in  ex- 
ile, the  Five-Mile  Act  and  tho  Conventicle 
Act  were  in  full  vigour,  Puritan  writers 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  foreign  or  to  se- 
cret presses,  Puritan  congregations  could 
meet  only  by  night  or  in  waste  places,  and 
Puritan  ministers  were  forced  to  preach  in 
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the  garb  of  colliers  or  ot  sailors.  In  Scotland 
the  king,  while  he  spared  no  exertion  to  force 
from  the  Estates  full  relief  for  Homan  Catho- 
lics, had  demanded  and  obtained  new  sta- 
tutes of  unprecedented  severity  against  the 
Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the  exiled 
Huguenots  had  indicated  not  less  clearly  his 
feelings.  We  have  seen  that,  when  the  pub- 
lic munificence  had  placed  in  his  hands  a 
large  sum  for  the  relief  of  those  unhappy 
men,  he,  in  viol  lion  of  every  law  of  hospi- 
tality and  good  faith,  required  them  to  re- 
nounce the  Calvinistic  ritual,  to  which  they 
w ere  strongly  attached,  and  to  conform  to  the 
Church  of  England,  before  he  would  dole  out 
to  them  any  portion  of  tho  alms  w hich  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  policy  as  long  as  he 
could  cherish  any  hope  that  the  Church  of 
England  would  consent  to  share  ascendency 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  hope  at  one 
time  amounted  to  confidence.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  tho  Tories  had  haded  his 
accession,  the  elections,  the  dutiful  language 
and  ample  grants  of  his  parliament,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  western  insurrection,  the  com- 
plete prostration  of  the  party  which  had  at- 
tempted to  exclude  him  from  tho  crown,  elat- 
ed him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He 
felt  an  assurance  that  every  obstacle  would 
give  way  before  his  power  and  his  resolution. 

His  parliament  withstood  him.  He  tried  the 
effects  of  frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns 
and  menaces  failed.  He  tried  the  effect 
of  prorogation.  From  the  day  of  the  pro- 
rogation the  opposition  to  his  designs  had 
been  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  It 
seemed  clear  that,  if  ho  effected  his  purpose, 
he  must  effect  it  in  defiance  of  that  great 
party  which  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of 
fidelity  to  his  office,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
person.  The  whole  Angl.can  priesthood,  the 
whole  Cavalier  gentry,  were  against  him. 

In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  enjoined  tho  clergy  to  abstain*  • 
from  discussing  controverted  points.  Every 
parish  in  the  nation  was  warned  every  Sun- 
day against  the  errors  of  Home ; and  these 
warnings  were  only  the  more  effective,  be- 
cause they  were  accompanied  by  professions 
of  reverence  for  the  sovereign,  and  of  a de- 
termination toendure  with  patience  whatever 
it  might  be  his  pleasure  to  inflict.  The  roy- 
alist knights  and  enquires  who.  through  forty- 
five  yea  is  of  war  and  faction,  had  stood  so 
manfully  by  the  throne,  now  expressed,  in  no 
measured  phrase,  their  resolution  to  stand  as 
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manfully  by  the  Church.  Dull  as  was  the  in- 
tellect of  James,  despotic  as'was  his  temper, 
he  felt  that  he  must  change  his  course.  He 
could  not  safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his 
Protestant  subjects  at  once.  If  he  could  bring 
himself  to  make  concessions  to  the  parly 
which  predominated  in  both  Houses,  if  he 
could  bring  himself  to  leave  to  the  established 
religion  all  its  dignities,  emoluments,  and 
privileges  unimpaired,  he  might  still  break 
up  Presbyterian  meetings,  and  fill  the  gaols 
with  Baptist  preachers.  But  if  he  was  de- 
termined to  plunder  tho  hierarchy,  ho  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  forego  the  luxury  of  per- 
secuting tho  Dissenters.  If  he  was  hence- 
forward to  be  at  feud  with  his  old  friends,  ho 
must  make  a truce  with  his  old  enemies. 
Ho  could  overpower  tho  Anglican  Church 
only  by  forming  against  her  an  extensive  coa- 
lition, including  sects  which,  differing  in 
doctrine  and  government  far  more  widely 
from  each  other  than  from  her,  might  yet 
be  induced  by  their  common  jealousy  of  her 
greatness,  and  by  their  common  dread  of 
her  intolerance,  to  suspend  their  animosi- 
ties till  she  was  no  longer  able  to  oppress 
them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  ono  strong 
recommendation.  If  he  could  only  succeed  in 
conciliating  tho  Protestant  nonconformists,  ho 
might  (latter  hitnself  that  he  was  secure 
against  all  chance  of  rebellion.  According  to 
the  Anglican  divines,  no  subject  could  on  any 
provocation  be  justified  in  withstanding  the 
Lord’s  anointed  by  force.  The  theory  of  the 
Puritan  sectaries  was  very  different.  Those 
sectaries  had  no  scruple  about  smiting  tyrants 
with  the  sword  of  Gideon.  Many  of  thorn  did 
not  shrink  from  using  tho  dagger  of  F.hud. 
They  were  probably  even  now  meditating 
another  western  insurrection,  or  another  Ryo 
House  Plot.  James,  therefore,  conceived  that 
ho  might  safely  persecute  the  Church  if  ho 
could  only  gain  tho  Dissenters.  The  party 
jyhoso  principles  afforded  him  no  guarantee 
would  be  attached  to  him  by  interest.  The 
party  whose  interests  he  attacked  would  be 
restrained  Loin  insurrection  by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these, 
James,  from  tho  lime  at  w hich  he  parted  in 
anger  with  his  parliament,  began  to  meditate 
ageueral  league  of  all  Nonconformists,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  against  the  established 
religion.  So  early  as  Christmas  1685.  tho 
agents  of  the  United  Provinces  informed  tho 
States  General  that  the  plait  of  a general  tole- 
ration had  been  arranged  and  would  soon  be 


disclosed.  (1 ) The  reports  which  had  reached 
the  Dutch  embassy  proved  to  be  premature. 
The  separatists  appear,  however,  lo  have 
been  treated  with  more  lenity  during  tho  year 
1686  than  during  the  year  1685.  But  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  and  after  many  struggles 
that  the  king  could  prevail  on  himself  to  form 
an  alliance  with  all  that  ho  most  abhorred. 
Ho  had  to  overcome  an  animosity  not  slight 
or  capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or  hasty 
growth,  btu  hereditary  in  his  line,  strengthen- 
ed by  great  wrongs  inflicted  and  suffered 
through  a hundred  and  tw  enty  eventful  years, 
and  intertwined  with  all  his  feelings,  religious, 
political,  domestic,  and  personal.  Four  ge- 
nerations of  Stuarts  had  waged  a war  to  the 
death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans ; and, 
through  that  long  war,  there  had  b.-en  no 
Stuart  who  hail  hale,d  tho  Puritans  so  much, 
or  who  had  been  so  much  hated  by  them,  as 
himself.  They  had  tried  to  blast  his  honour 
and  to  exclude  him  from  his  birthright ; they 
had  called  him  incendiary  cut-throat,  poisoner ; 
they  had  driven  him  from  tho  Admiralty  and 
the  Privy  Council ; they  had  repeatedly  chased 
him  into  banishment ; they  had  plotted  his 
assassination  ; they  had  risen  against  him  in 
arms  by  thousands.  He  had  avenged  himself 
on  them  by  havoc  such  as  England  had  never 
before  se  n.  Their  heads  and  quarters  were 
still  rotting  on  poles  in  all  the  market  places  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Aged  women 
held  in  high  honour  among  the  sectaries  for 
piety  and  charity  had,  for  otTences  which  no 
good  prince  would  have  thought  deserving 
even  of  a severe  reprimand,  been  beheaded 
and  burned  alive.  Such  had  been,  oven  in 
England,  the  relations  between  tho  king  and 
the  Puritans;  and  in  Scotland  the  tyranny  of 
the  king  and  the  fury  of  the  Pu.itanshad  been 
such  as  Englishmen  could  hardly  conceive. 
To  forget  an  enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was 
no  light  task  for  a nature  singularly  harsh  and 
implacable. 

The  conflict  in  tho  royal  mind  did  not  es- 
cape the  eye  of  Barillon.  At  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary. 1687,  he  sent  a remarkable  letter  to 
Versailles.  The  king,— such  was  the  sub- 
slanco  of  this  document. — had  almost  convinc- 
ed himself  that  he  could  not  obtain  entire  li- 
berty for  Roman  Catholics  and  yet  maintain 
the  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  lie 
leaned,  therefore,  to  the  plan  of  a general  in- 
dulgence ; but  at  heart  he  would  be  f.tr  better 
pleased  if  he  could,  even  now,  divide  bis 
• 
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protection  and  favour  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  religious  persuasions.  (1) 
A very  few  days  after  this  despatch  had 
been  written,  James  made  his  first  hesitating 
and  ungracious  advances  towards  the  Puri- 
tans. He  had  determined  to  begin  with 
Scotland,  where  his  power  to  dispense  with 
acts  of  parliament  had  been  admitted  by  the 
obsequious  Estates.  On  the  twelfth  of  Fe- 
bruary. accordingly,  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh a proclamation  granting  relief  to  scru- 
pulous consciences.  (2)  This  proclamation 
fully  proves  tho  correctness  of  Itarillon’s 
judgment.  Even  in  the  very  act  of  making 
concessions  to  the  Presbyterians,  James  could 
not  conceal  the  loathing  with  which  be  re- 
garded them.  The  toleration  given  to  the 
Catholics  was  complete.  Tho  Quakers  had 
little  reason  to  complain.  But  the  indulgence 
vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  consti- 
tuted the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people, 
was  clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it  al- 
most worthless.  For  the  old  test,  which  ex- 
cluded Catholics  and  Presbyterians  alike  from 
office,  was  substituted  a new  test,  which  ad- 
mitted the  Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of  the 
Presbyterians.  The  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  build  chapels,  and  even  to  carry  tho  host  in 
procession  anywhere  except  in  the  high  streets 
of  royal  burghs  ; the  Quakers  were  suffered 
to  assemble  in  public  edifices ; but  tho  Pres- 
byterians were  interdicted  from  worshipping 
God  anywhere  but  in  private  dwellings ; they 
were  not  to  presume  to  build  meeting-houses; 
they  were  not  even  to  use  a barn  or  an  out- 
house for  religious  exercises  ; and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly notified  to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to 
hold  conventicles  in  tho  open  air,  the  law, 
which  denounced  death  against  both  preachers 
and  hearers,  should  1»  enforced  without  mer- 
cy. Any  Catholic  priest  might  say  mass; 
any  Quaker  might  harangue  his  brethren ; 
bur  tho  privy  council  was  directed  to  see  that 
no  Presbyterian  minister  presumed  to  preach 
without  a special  licence  from  the  government. 
Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  of  the  let- 
ters by  which  it  was  accompanied,  shows  how 
much  it  cost  tho  king  to  relax  in  tho  smallest 
degree  the  rigour  with  w hich  he  had  ever 
treated  the  old  enemies  of  his  house.  (3) 

(1)  Barillon,  Jan.  31-Feb.  ID,  1686-7,  "Je  rrohi 
que,  dans  le  fond,  #1  on  nc  pouvott  latsser  que  la  re- 
ligion Anglican*-  el  la  Calholiquc  etaMies  par  lea 
loir,  le  Roy  il'Anglelerre  en  scroll  bien  plus  content." 

(3)  It  will  be  found  in  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  it., 
No.  139. 

(I)  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  U.,  Nos.  138, 138,  (S3. 


There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that, 
when  he  published  this  proclamation,  ha 
had  by  no  means  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  a coalition  with  the  Puritans,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  grant  just  so  much  fa- 
vour to  them  as  might  suffice  to  frighten 
the  Churchmen  into  submission.  Ho  there- 
fore nailed  a month,  in  order  to  see  what 
effect  the  edict  pm  forth  at  Edinburgh  would 
produce  in  England.  That  month  he  em- 
ployed assiduously,  by  Pctre’s  advice,  in 
what  was  callod  closeting.  London  was  vory 
full.  It  was  expected  that  the  parliament 
would  shortly  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, and  many  members  were  in  town.  The 
king  set  himself  to  canvass  them  man  by 
man.  He  flattered  himself  that  zealous  To- 
ries,— and  of  such,  w ith  few  exceptions,  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted, — would  find  it 
•difficult  to  resist  his  earnest  request,  add ressod 
to  them,  not  collectively,  but  separately,  not 
from  tho  throne,  but  in  the  familiarity  of  con- 
versation. The  members,  therefore,  who 
came  to  pay  their  duty  at  Whitehall  were 
taken  aside,  and  honoured  w ith  long  private 
interviews.  The  king  pressed  them,  as  they 
were  loyal  gentlemen,  to  gratify  him  in  the 
one  thing  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  The 
question,  ho  said,  touched  his  personal 
honour.  The  laws  enacted  in  the  late  reign 
by  factious  parliaments  against  tho  Roman 
Catholics  had  really  been  aimed  at  himself. 
Those  laws  had  put  a stigma  on  him,  had 
drivon  him  from  tho  Admiralty,  had  driven 
him  from  the  Council  Board.  He  had  a right 
to  expect  that  in  the  repeal  of  those  laws  all 
who  loved  and  reverenced  him  would  concur. 
When  he  found  his  hearers  obdurate  to  ex- 
hortation, he  resortod  to  intimidation  and 
corruption.  Those  who  refused  to  pleasure 
him  in  this  matter  were  plainly  told  that  they 
must  not  expect  any  mark  of  his  favour. 
Penurious  as  ho  was,  he  opened  and  distri- 
buted his  hoards.  Several  of  those  who  had 
been  invited  to  confer  wilh  him  left  his  bed- 
chamber carrying  with  them  money  received 
from  the  royai  hand.  The  judges,  who  were 
at  this  timo  on  their  spring  circuits,  were  di- 
rected by  tho  king  to  see  those  members  who 
remained  in  the  country,  and  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  each.  Tho  result  of  this  investi- 
gation was,  that  a great  majority  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  seemod  fully  determined 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  court.  (1) 

(I)  Barillon,  Feb.  38-March  10.  1686-7;  Cillers, 
Feb.  15-35;  Reresby's Memoirs;  Bonrepaus, May  35- 
Jooet,  1687. 
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Among  those  whoso  firmness  excited  general 
admiration  was  Arthur  Herbert,  brother  of 
the  chief  justice,  member  for  Dover,  master 
of  the  robes,  and  rear-admiral  of  England, 
Arthur  Herbert  was  much  loved  by  the  sail- 
ors, and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  of  the 
aristocratical  class  of  naval  officers.  It  had 
been  generally  supposed  that  he  would  readily 
comply  with  the  royal  wishes;  for  ho  was 
heedless  of  religion,  he  was  fond  of  pleasure 
and  expense,  ho  had  no  private  estate,  his 
places  brought  him  in  four  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  and  he  had  long  been  reckoned 
among  the  devoted  personal  adherents  of 
James.  When,  however,  the  rear-admiral 
was  closeted,  and  required  to  promise  that 
he  would  vote  for  the  repoal  of  the  Tost  Act, 
his  answer  was,  that  his  honour  and  con- 
science would  not  permit  him  to  give  any  such 
pledge.  “ Nobody  doubts  your  honour,” 
said  the  king;  “ but  a man  who  lives  as  you 
do  ought  not  to  talk  about  his  conscience.”  To 
this  reproach,  a reproach  which  came  with  a 
bad  grace  from  the  lover  of  Catharine  Sedley, 
Herbert  manfully  replied,  “ I have  my  faults, 
sir;  but  1 could  namo  people  who  talk  much 
more  about  conscience  than  I am  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and  yet  lead  lives  as  loose  as  mine.” 
He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  places,  and  the 
account  of  what  he  had  disbursed  and  re- 
ceived as  master  of  the  robes  was  scrutinised 
with  great  and,  as  be  complained,  with  unjust 
severity.  (!} 

It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Home,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  offices  and 
emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan 
sects,  must  be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  try  a coalition  between  the  Church  of 
Romeand  the  Puritan  sects  against  the  Church 
of  England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  tho  king  in- 
formed the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  prorogue  the  parliament  till  the  end 
of  November,  and  to  grant,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
subjects.  (2)  On  the  fourth  of  April  appeared 
the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  this  declaration  the  king  avowed  that  it 
was  his  earnest  wish  to  see  his  people  mem- 
bers of  that  church  to  which  he  himself  be- 

(I)  Unrillon.  March  1687;  Lady  Russell  to 

Dr.  FiUwilliain,  April  I ; Burnet,  i„  071,  70S.  The 
conversation  is  somewhat  differently  related  in 
Clarke's  Life  of  Jamea,  ii.,  JM.  But  that  passage  is 
not  part  or  the  kinti's  memoirs. 

(1)  London  Gazette,  March  SI,  (686-7, 


longed.  But,  since  that  could  not  be,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  repeated 
all  those  phrases  which,  eight  years  before, 
when  he  was  himself  an  oppressed  man,  had 
been  familiar  to  his  lips,  but  which  he  had 
ceased  to  use  front  tho  day  on  which  a turn 
of  fortune  had  put  it  into  his  power  to  bo  an 
oppressor.  Ho  had  long  been  convinced,  he 
said,  that  conscience  was  not  to  bo  forced,  that 
persecution  was  unfavourable  to  population 
and  to  trade,  and  that  it  never  attained  tho 
ends  which  persecutors  had  in  view.  Ho  re- 
peated his  promise,  already  often  repeated  and 
often  violated,  that  he  would  protect  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  hor 
legal  rights.  He  ihen  proceeded  to  annul,  by 
his  own  sole  authority,  a long  series  of  sta- 
tutes. He  suspended  all  penal  laws  against  all 
classes  of  Nonconformists.  He  authorised  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to 
perform  their  worship  publicly.  He  forbade 
his  subjects,  on  pain  of  his  highest  displea- 
sure, to  molest  any  religious  assembly.  He 
also  abrogated  all  those  acts  which  imposed 
any  religious  lest  as  a qualification  for  any 
civil  or  military  office,  (1) 

That  Ihe  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  un- 
constitutional is  a point  on  which  both  the 
great  English  parties  have  always  been  en- 
tirely agreed.  Every  person  capable  of  rea- 
soning on  a political  question  must  perceive 
that  a monarch  who  is  competent  1o  issue 
such  a declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in 
defence  of  this  act  of  James  those  pleas  by 
which  many  arbitrary  acts  of  Ihe  Stuarts  have 
been  vindicated  or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  mistook  the  bounds  of  his  preroga- 
tive because  they  had  not  been  accurately  as- 
certained. For  the  truth  is  that  he  trespassed 
with  a recent  landmark  full  in  his  view. 
Fifteen  years  before  that  lime,  a Declaration 
of  Indulgence  had  been  put  forth  by  his  bro- 
ther with  the  advice  of  tho  Cabal.  That  de- 
claration, when  compared  with  tho  declara- 
tion of  James,  might  be  called  modest  and 
cautious.  Tho  declaration  of  Charles  dis- 
pensed only  with  penal  laws.  The  declaration 
of  James  dispensed  also  with  all  religious 
tests.  Tho  declaration  of  Charles  permitted 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  celebrate  their  wor- 
ship only  in  private  dwellings.  Under  tho 
declaration  of  James  they  might  build  and  de- 
corate temples,  and  even  walk  in  procession 

(!)  London  Gazette,  April  7,  1087. 
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along  Fleet  Street  with  crosses,  images,  and 
censors.  Yet  the  declaration  of  Charles  had 
been  pronounced  illegal  in  the  most  formal 
manner.  The  Commons  had  resolved  that  the 
king  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Charles  had  ordered 
the  obnoxious  instrument  to  be  cancelled  in 
his  presence,  had  torn  off  the  seal  with  his 
own  hand,  and  had,  both  by  message  under 
his  sign  manual,  and  with  his  own  lips  from 
his  throne  in  full  parliament,  distinctly  pro- 
mised the  twb  Houses  that  the  step  which  had 
given  so  much  offence  should  never  be  drawn 
into  precedent.  The  two  Houses  had  then, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  joined  in  thank- 
ing him  for  this  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
No  constitutional  question  had  ever  been  de- 
cided more  deliberately,  more  clearly,  or  with 
more  harmonious  consent. 

The  defenders  of  James  have  frequently 
pleaded  in  his  excuse  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Benrh  on  the  information  col- 
lusivelv  laid  against  Str  Edward  Hales;  but 
tho  plea  is  of  no  value.  That  judgment  James 
had  notoriously  obtained  by  solicitation,  by 
threats,  by  dismissing  scrupulous  magistrates, 
and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other  magistrates 
more  courtly.  And  yet  that  judgment,  though 
generally  regarded  by  the  bar  and  by  the  nation 
as  unconstitutional,  went  only  to  this  extent, 
that  the  sovereign  might,  fer  special  reasons 
of  state,  grant  to  individuals  by  name  exemp- 
tions from  disabling  statutes.  That  he  could 
by  one  sweeping  edict  authorise  all  his  sub- 
jects to  disobey  whole  volumes  of  laws,  no 
tribunal  hail  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the  so- 
lemn parliamentary  decision  of  1673,  to 
affirm. 

Such,  however,  was  tho  position  of  parties 
that  James’s  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  though 
the  most  audacious  of  all  the  attacks  made  by 
the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  please  that  very  portion  of  thecom- 
munity  by  which  all  the  other  attacks  of  the 
Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had  been  most  stre- 
nuously resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  the  Protestant  Nonconformist,  separated 
from  his  countrymen  by  a harsh  code  harshly 
enforced,  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  va- 
lidity of  a decree  which  relieved  him  from  in- 
tolerable grievances.  A cool  and  philosophical 
observer  would  undoubtedly  have  pronounced 
that  all  the  evil  arising  from  ail  the  intolerant 
laws  which  parliaments  had  framed  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  evil  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a transfer  of  iho  legislative  power 
from  the  parliament  to  the  sovereign.  But 
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such  coolness  and  philosophy  are  not  to 
be  expected  from  men  who  are  smarting 
under  present  pain,  and  who  are  templed  by 
the  offer  of  immediate  ease.  A Puritan  divine 
could  not  indeed  deny  that  the  dispensing 
power  now  claimed  by  the  crown  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution.  But  he  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused if  he  asked,  What  was  the  constitution 
to  him?  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  ejected 
him.  in  spite  of  royal  promises,  from  a bene- 
flco  which  was  his  freehold,  and  had  reduced 
him  to  beggary  and  dependence.  The  Five 
Mile  Act  had  banished  him  from  his  dwelling, 
from  his  relations,  horn  his  friends,  from  al- 
most all  places  of  public  resort.  Under  the 
Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  distrain- 
od ; and  he  had  been  flung  into  one  noisome 
gaol  after  another  among  highwaymen  and 
housebreakers.  Out  of  prison  he  had  con- 
stantly had  the  officers  of  justice  on  his  track, 
had  been  forced  to  pay  hush-money  to  inform- 
ers, had  stolen,  in  ignominious  disguises, 
through  windows  and  trapdoors  to  meet  his 
flock , and  had,  while  pouring  the  baptismal 
water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread, 
been  anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that 
the  tipstaves  were  approaching.  Was  it  not 
mockery  to  call  on  a man  thus  plundered  and 
oppressed  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  pro- 
perty and  liberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppress- 
ors? The  declaration,  despotic  as  it  might 
seem  to  his  prosperous  neighbours,  brought 
deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to 
make  his  choice,  not  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  but  between  two  yokes;  and  he  might 
not  unnaturally  think  the  yoke  of  the  king 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Church. 

While  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in 
tho  minds  of  many  Dissenters,  the  Anglican 
party  was  in  amazement  and  terror.  This 
new  turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarming.  Tho 
House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and 
regicide  sects  against  the  old  Cavaliers  of 
England ; Popery  leagued  with  Puritanism 
against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which 
the  Puritans  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it  had 
retained  too  much  that  was  Popish ; these 
were  portents  which  confounded  all  tho  cal- 
culations of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  then 
to  be  attacked  at  once  on  every  side ; and  tho 
attack  was  to  bo  under  the  direction  of  him 
who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  head.  She 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dis- 
may. And  mingled  with  surpri.-o  and  dis- 
may camo  other  bitter  feelings ; resentment 
against  tbo  perjured  prince  whom  she  had 
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served  loo  well,  and  remorse  for  the  cruellies 
in  which  he  hail  been  her  accomplice,  and  for 
which  he  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be 
her  punisher.  Her  chastisement  was  just. 
She  reaped  that  which  she  had  sown.  Aflor 
the  Restoration,  when  her  power  was  at  the 
height,  she  had  breathed  nothing  but  ven- 
geance. She  had  encouraged,  urged,  almost 
compelled,  the  Stuarts  to  requite  with  perfi- 
dious ingratitude  the  recent  services  of  the 
Presbyterians.  Had  she.  in  that  season  of  her 
prosperity,  pleaded,  as  becamo  her,  for  her 
enemies,  she  might  now,  in  her  disc  css, 
have  found  thorn  her  friends.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  yet  too  late.  Perhaps  she  might  still  be 
able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  her  faithless  oppress- 
or against  himself.  There  was  among  the 
Anglican  cl  rgy  a moderate  party  w hich  had 
always  fell  kindly  towards  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. That  party  was  not  large ; but  the 
abilities,  acquirements,  and  virtues  of  those 
who  belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable.  It 
had  been  regarded  with  little  favour  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  had 
been  mercilessly  reviled  by  bigots  of  the 
school  of  Land;  but,  from  the  day  on  which 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  appeared  to  the 
day  on  w hich  the  power  of  Janies  ceased  to 
inspire  terror,  the  whole  Church  seemed  to 
be  animated  by  the  spirit,  and  guided  by  the 
counsels,  of  the  calumniated  Lalitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest 
that  history  has  recorded.  On  one  side  the 
king,  on  the  other  the  Church,  began  to  bid 
e 'gerly  against  each  other  for  the  favour  of 
those  whom  up  to  that  time  king  and  Church 
had  combined  to  oppress.  The  Protestant 
Dissenters,  who,  a few  months  before,  had 
been  a despised  and  proscribed  class,  now 
held  the  balanco  of  power.  The  harshness 
with  which  they  had  been  tr,  a led  was  uni- 
versally condemned.  The  court  tried  to 
throw  all  the  blame  on  the  hierarchy.  The 
hierarchy  flung  it  back  on  the  court. 
The  king  declared  that  ho  had  unwilling- 
ly persecuted  the  separatists  only  because 
his  affairs  had  been  in  such  a stato  that 
he  could  not  venture  to  disoblige  the  esta- 
blished clergy.  The  established  clergy  pro 
tested  that  they  had  borne  a part  in  severities 
uncongenial  to  their  feelings  only  from  defe- 
rence to  the  authority  of  the  king.  The  king 
got  together  a collection  of  stories  about  rec- 
tors and  vicars  who  had  by  threats  of  prosecu- 
tion wrung  money  out  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
He  talked  on  this  subject  much  and  publicly, 
threatened  to  institute  an  inquiry  which 


would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  true  cha- 
racter to  the  whole  world,  and  actually  issued 
several  commissions  empowering  persons  on 
whom  he  thought  that  he  could  depend  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in 
different  parts  of  tho  country  by  professors 
of  the  dominant  religion  from  sectaries.  Tho 
advocates  of  tho  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
cited  instances  of  honest  parish  priests  who 
had  been  reprimanded  and  menaced  by  the 
court,  for  recommending  toleration  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt 
down  little  congregations  of  Nonconformists. 
The  king  asserted  that  some  of  the  Churchmen 
whom  he  had  closeted  had  offered  to  make 
large  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  might 
go  on.  The  accused  Churchmen  vehemently 
denied  the  truth  of  this  charge : and  alleged 
that,  if  they  would  have  complied  with  what 
he  demanded  for  his  own  religion,  ho  would 
most  gladly  have  suffered  them  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  harassing  and  pillaging  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  (1) 

The  court  had  changed  its  face.  The  scarf 
and  cassock  could  hardly  appear  there  with- 
out calling  forth  sneers  and  malicious  whis- 
pers. Maids  of  honour  forbore  to  giggle,  ar.d 
lords  of  the  bedchamber  bowed  low,  when  the 
puritanical  visage  and  the  puritanical  garb,  so 
long  the  favourite  subjects  of  mockery  in  fa- 
shionable circles,  were  seen  in  the  galleries. 
Taunton,  which  had  been  during  two  genera- 
tions the  stronghold  of  the  Roundhead  parly 
in  the  West,  which  had  twice  resolutely  re- 
pelled the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  w hich 
had  risen  as  one  man  to  support  Monmouth, 
and  which  had  been  turned  into  a shambles 
by  Kirke  and  Jeffreys,  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly succeeded  to  the  place  which  Oxford  had 
once  occupied  in  the  royal  favour.  i2j  The 
king  constrained  himself  to  show  oven  fawning 
courtesy  to  eminent  Dissenters.  To  some  he 
offered  money,  to  some  municipal  honours,  to 
some  pardons  for  their  relations  and  friends 
who,  having  been  implicated  in  the  Ryo  House 
plot,  or  having  joined  the  standard  of  Mon- 
mouth, were  now  wandering  on  tho  Continent, 

(I)  Warrant  Book  of  the  Treasury.  See  particu- 
larly the  instruction*  dated  March  8, 1687- 8;  Burnet, 
1.,  715;  Reflection*  on  his  Majesty's  Proclamation 
for  a Toleration  in  Scotland ; heller*  containing 
some  Beileclions  on  Ins  Majesty's  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience;  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England  w ith  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Persecution  for 
which  the  Is  accused,  1687*8.  But  it  Is  impossible 
for  me  to  cite  all  the  pamphlets  from  which  l have 
formed  my  notion  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this  lime. 

(1)  Letter  to  a Dissenter. 
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or  toiling  among  the  sugar  canes  of  Barba- 
docs.  Ho  affected  even  to  sympathise  with 
the  kindness  which  the  English  Puritans  felt 
for  their  foreign  brethren.  A second  and  a 
third  proclamation  were  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  greatly  extended  the  nugatory 
toleration  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the 
edict  of  February.  (1)  The  banished  Hugue- 
nots, on  whom  the  king  had  frowned  during 
many  months,  and  whom  he  had  defrauded  of 
the  alms  contributed  by  the  nation,  were 
now  relieved  and  caressed.  An  order  of  coun- 
cil was  issued,  appealing  again  in  their  behalf 
to  the  public  liberality.  The  rule  which  re- 
quired them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  charity,  by  conforming  to  the  Angli- 
can worship,  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
silently  abrogated;  and  the  defenders  of  the 
king's  policy  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm  that 
this  rule,  which,  as  wo  know  from  the  best 
evidence,  was  really  devised  by  himself  in 
concert  with  ffarillon,  had  been  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church.  (2) 

While  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old 
adversaries,  the  friends  of  the  Church  were 
not  less  active.  Of  the  acrimony  and  scorn 
with  which  prelalesand  priests  had,  since  the 
Restoration,  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the 
sectaries  scarcely  a trace  was  discernible. 
Those  who  had  lately  been  designated  as 
schismatics  and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow 
Protestants,  weak  brethren  it  might  be.  but 
still  brethren,  whose  scruples  were  entitled  to 
tender  regard.  If  they  would  but  be  true  at 
this  crisis  to  tlic  cause  of  the  English  consti- 
tution and  of  the  reformed  religion,  their  ge- 
nerosity should  be  speedily  and  largely  re- 
warded. They  should  have,  instead  of  an  in- 
dulgence which  was  of  no  legal  validity,  a 
real  indulgence,  secured  by  acl  of  parliament. 
Nay,  many  Churchmen,  who  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished  by  their  inflexible  attach- 
ment to  every  gesture  and  every  word  pro- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now 
declared  themselves  favourable,  not  only  to 
toleration,  but  even  to  comprehension.  The 
dispute,  they  said,  about  surplices  and  atti- 
tudes, had  loo  long  divided  those  who  were 
agreed  as  lo  the  essentials  of  religion.  When 
the  struggle  for  life  and  death  against  the 
common  enemy  was  over,  it  would  bo  found 
that  the  Anglican  clergy  would  be  ready  to 

(I)  Tt'oilaow,  Appendix,  vol.  Si.,  Nos.  13a,  t St . 

(S)  London  Gazette,  April  it,  1087:  Animadver- 
sions on  a late  paper  entitled  A Letter  to  a Dissenter, 
by  H.  C.  (Henry  Care),  1687. 


make  every  fair  concession.  If  the  Dissenters 
would  demand  only  what  was  reasonable,  not 
only  civil  but  ecclesiastical  dignities  would 
be  open  to  them ; and  Baxter  and  Howe  would 
be  able,  without  any  stain  on  their  honour  or 
their  conscience,  to  sit  on  the  episcopal 
bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  court  and  the  cause  of  the  Church 
were  at  this  limo  eagerly  and  anxiously 
pleaded  before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a strange 
turn  of  fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fateof  his 
persecutors,  one  only  is  still  remembered,  tho 
Letter  to  a Dissenter.  In  this  masterly  littlo 
tract,  all  the  arguments  which  could  convince 
a Nonconformist  that  it  was  his  duty  and  his 
interest  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  tho  Church 
to  an  alliance  with  the  court,  were  condensed 
into  the  smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the 
most  perspicuous  order,  illustrated  with 
lively  wit,  and  enforced  by  an  eloquence 
earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its  utmost  vehe- 
mence transgressing  tho  limits  of  exact  good 
sense  and  good  breeding.  The  effect  of  this 
paper  was  in  mpnse ; for,  as  it  was  only  a 
single  sheet,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  circulated  by  the  post ; and  there 
was  no  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
effect  was  not  fell.  Twenty-four  answers 
wore  published,  but  the  town  pronounced  that 
they  were  all  bad,  and  that  Lestrange’s  was 
the  worst  of  tho  twenty-four.  (1)  The  go- 
vernment was  greatly  irritated,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  discover  the  author  of  the  letter; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  legal 
evidence  against  him.  Some  imagined  that 
they  recognised  the  sentiments  and  diction  of 
Temple.  (2)  But  in  truth  that  amplitude  and 
acuteness  of  intellect,  that  vivacity  of  fancy, 
that  terse  and  energetic  style,  that  placid 
dignity,  half  courtly  half  philosophical,  which 
the  utmost  excitement  of  conflict  could  not  for 
a moment  derange,  belonged  to  Halifax,  and 
to  Halifax  alone. 

Tho  Dissenters  wavered;  nor  is  it  any  re- 
proach to  them  that  they  did  so.  They  were 
suffering,  and  the  king  had  given  them  re- 
lief. Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged 
from  confinement ; others  had  ventured  to 
return  from  exile.  Congregations  which  had 
hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness 

(1)  Lestranac's  Answer  to  A Letter  to  a DUMiuterj 
Care’s  Animadversions  on  A Letter  to  a Dissenter; 
Dialogue  between  Uarry  and  Roger;  that  is  lo  say, 
Henry  Care  and  Roger  Lestrange. 

(9)  The  tetter  was  signed  T.  W.  Care  says,  in  his 
Animadversions,  “ This  Sir  Politic  T.  W.,  or  W.  T.; 
for  some  critics  think  that  the  truer  reading." 
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now  assembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms 
aloud  in  the  hearing  of  magistrates,  church- 
wardens, and  constables.  Modest  buildings 
for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  Puritan  fa- 
shion began  to  rise  all  over  England.  An 
observant  traveller  will  still  remark  the  date 
of  1687  on  some  of  the  oldest  meeting-houses. 
Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  Church  were, 
to  a prudent  Dissenter,  far  morn  attractive 
than  those  of  the  king.  The  Declaration  was, 
in  tho  eve  of  the  law,  a nullity.  It  suspend- 
ed the  penal  statutes  against  nonconformity 
only  for  so  long  a time  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  tho  constitution  and  tho  rightful 
authority  of  the  legislature  should  remain 
suspended.  What  was  tho  value  of  privileges 
which  must  be  held  by  a tenure  at  once  so 
ignominious  and  so  insecure?  There  might 
soon  be  a demise  of  the  crown.  A sovereign 
attached  to  tho  established  religion  might  sit 
on  the  throne.  A parliament  composed  of 
Churchmen  might  be  assembled.  How  de- 
plorable would  then  be  the  situation  of  Dis- 
senters who  had  been  in  league  with  Jesuits 
against  the  constitution  ! The  Church  offer- 
ed an  indulgence  very  different  from  that 
granted  by  James,  an  indulgence  as  valid  and 
as  sacred  as  the  Great  Charter.  Both  the 
contending  parlies  promised  religions  liberty 
to  the  separatist;  butono  party  required  him 
to  purchase  it  by  sacrificing  civil  liberty;  the 
other  party  invited  him  to  enjoy  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  together. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  could  bo  be  - 
lieved that  the  court  was  sincere,  a Dissenter 
might  reasonably  have  determined  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee 
was  there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  court  ? All 
men  knew  what  the  conduct  of  James  had 
been  up  to  that  very  time.  It  was  not  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  a persecutor  might  be 
convinced  by  argument  and  by  experience  of 
the  advantages  of  toleration.  But  Janies  did 
not  pretend  to  have  been  recently  convinced. 
On  the  contrary,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
protesting  that  he  had,  during  many  years, 
been,  on  principle,  adverse  to  all  intolerance. 
Yet,  within  a few  months,  he  had  persecuted 
men,  women,  voting  girls,  to  the  death  for 
their  religion.  Had  he  been  acting  against 
light  and  against  tho  convictions  of  his  con- 
science then  ? Or  was  he  uttering  a delibe- 
rate falsehood  now?  From  this  dilemma thero 
was  no  escape ; and  either  of  the  two  sup- 
positions was  fata]  to  the  king's  character  for 
honesty.  It  was  notorious  also  that  he  had 
been  completely  subjugated  by  the  Jesuits. 


Only  a few  days  before  tho  publication  of  the 
Indulgence,  that  order  had  boon  honoured,  in 
spile  of  the  well-known  wishes  of  the  Holy 
See,  with  a new  mark  of  his  confidence  and 
approbation.  His  confessor,  Father  Man- 
sueto,  a Franciscan,  whoso  mild  temper  and 
irreproachable  life  commanded  general  re- 
spect, but  who  had  long  been  haled  by  Tyr- 
conncl  and  Pctro,  had  been  discarded.  Tho 
vacant  place  had  been  filled  by  an  English- 
man named  Warner,  who  had  apostalizod 
from  the  religion  of  his  country  and  had  turn- 
ed Jesuit.  To  the  moderate  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  to  the  Nuncio  this  change  was  far 
from  agreeable.  By  every  Protestant  it  was 
regarded  as  a proof  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Jesuits  over  the  royal  mind  was  absolute.  (1) 
Whatever  praises  those  fathers  might  justly 
claim,  flattery  itself  could  not  ascribe  to  them 
either  wide  liberality  or  strict  veracity.  That 
they  had  never  scrupled,  when  tho  interest  of 
their  faith  or  of  their  order  was  at  slake,  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  tho  civil  sword,  or  to  violato 
the  laws  of  truth  and  of  good  faith,  had  boon 
proclaimed  to  tho  world,  not  only  by  Pro- 
testant accusers,  but  by  men  whose  virtue  and 
genius  were  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
It  was  incredible  that  a devoted  disciple  of 
the  Jesuits  should  be  on  principle  zealous  for 
freedom  of  conscience  ; but  it  was  neither  in- 
crodiblo  nor  improbable  that  he  might  think 
himself  justified  in  disguising  his  real  senti- 
ments. in  order  to  render  a service  to  his  rre 
ligion.  It  was  certain  that  the  king  at  heart 
preferred  the  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans. 
It  was  certain  that,  while  he  had  any  hope  of 
gaining  the.  Churchmen,  he  had  nevershown 
the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.  Could 
it  then  bo  doubled  that,  if  the  Churchmen 
would  even  now  comply  with  his  wishes,  he 
would  willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans?  His 
word,  repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained 
him  from  invading  tho  legal  rights  of  that 
clergy  which  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of 
affection  and  fidelity  to  his  house.  What 
security  then  could  his  word  afford  to  sects 
divided  from  him  by  tho  recollection  of  a 
thousand  inexpiable  wounds  inflicted  and  en- 
dured? 

When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  tho 
publication  of  the  indulgence  had  subsided,  it 
appeared  that  a broach  had  taken  place  in  the 
Puritan  parly.  The  minority,  headed  by  a 

(I)  Ellis  Correspondence,  March  t»,  July  *7, 16%; 
Baritton,  fell,  as-Mur.  to,  Mar'll  3-tS,  March  6-tfi, 
1667 ; Ronquillo,  March  9-19,  t$S7,  in  the  Mackintosh 
Collection. 
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few  busy  men  whose  judgment  was  defective 
or  was  biassed  by  interest,  supported  the 
king.  Henry  Care,  who  had  long  been  the 
bitterest  and  most  active  pamphleteer  among 
the  Nonconformists,  and  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  tho  Popish  plot,  assailed  James  with  tho 
utmost  fury  in  a weekly  journal  entitled  the 
Packet  of  Advice  from  Rome,  was  now  as 
loud  in  adulation  as  he  had  formerly  been  in 
calumny  and  insult.  (1)  Tho  chief  agent  w ho 
was  employed  by  tho  government  to  manage 
the  Presbyterians  was  Vincent  Ahop,  a divine 
of  some  note  both  as  a preacher  and  as  a wri- 
ter. Ilis  son,  who  had  incurred  tho  penalties 
of  treason,  received  a pardon  ; and  the  whole 
influence  of  the  father  was  thus  engaged  on 
tho  side  of  the  court.  (2)  With  Alsop  was 
joined  Thomas  Hopewell.  Rosewell  had,  dur- 
ing that  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  which 
followed  the  detection  of  the  live  House  plot, 
been  falsely  accused  of  preaching  against  the 
government,  had  been  tried  for  his  life  by 
Jeffreys,  and  had.  in  defiance  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  been  convicted  by  a packed  jury. 
The  injustice  of  the  verdict  was  so  gross  that 
tho  very  courtiers  cried  shame.  One  Tory 
gentleman  who  had  heard  the  trial  went  in- 
stantly to  Charles,  and  declared  that  the  n ek 
of  the  most  loyal  subject  in  England  would 
not  be  safe  if  Rosewell  suffered.  The  jury- 
men themselves  were  slung  by  remorse  when 
they  thought  over  what  they  had  done,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  savo  the  life  of  the  pri- 
soner. At  length  a pardon  was  granted  ; but 
Rosewell  remained  bound  under  heavy  re- 
cognisances to  good  behaviour  during  life, 
and  In  periodical  appearance  in  tho  Court  of 
King’s  llench.  His  recognisances  wore  now 
discharged  by  the  royal  command  ; and  in 
this  way  his  services  were  secured.  (3) 

The  business  of  gaining  tho  Independents 
was  principally  intrusted  to  one  of  their  mi- 
nisters named  Stephen  Lobb.  I.obb  was  a 
weak,  violent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had 
gone  such  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, that  lie  had  been  by  name  pro- 
scribed in  several  proclamations,  lie  now  made 
his  pence,  and  went  ns  far  in  servility  as  lu 
had  ever  done  in  faction.  He  joined  the  Je- 

(I)  Wood's  Allicute  Oionicntrs;  Olwermtor;  He- 
raclitus Ridens,  posiim.  nut  Care's  ow  n writings 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  an  estimate  of  his 
charaeler. 

(i)  Cal. tiny  s Account  of  the  Ministers  ejeeled  or 
silenced  after  the  Restoration.  Northamptonshire  ; 
Wood's  Atbcn.-r  Oxonicnscs;  Riovraphia  Urilanniea. 

(3  State  Trials;  Samuel  Rosewell's  Life  of  Thomas 
Rosewell,  1718;  CaJanty's  Account. 
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suitical  cabal,  and  eagerly  recommended  mea- 
sures from  which  the  w isest  and  most  honest 
Roman  Catholics  recoiled.  It  was  remarked 
that  he  was  constantly  at  the  palace  and  fre- 
quently in  the  closet,  that  he  lived  with  a 
splendour  to  w hich  the  Puritan  divines  were 
little  accustomed,  and  that  he  was  perpetually 
surrounded  by  suitors  imploring  his  interest 
to  procure  them  offices  or  pardons.  ;1) 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William 
Penn.  Penn  had  never  been  a strongheaded 
man  ; the  life  which  he  had  been  leading  dur- 
ing two  years  had  not  a little  impaired  his 
moral  sensibility;  and,  if  his  conscience  ever 
reproached  him,  ho  comforted  himself  by 
repeating  that  he  had  a good  and  noble  end  in 
view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices in  money. 

By  the  influence  of  these  men,  and  of  others 
less  conspicuous,  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
king  were  procured  from  several  bodies  of 
Dissenters.  Tory  writers  have  with  justice 
remarked  that  the  language  of  these  compo- 
sitions was  as  fulsomely  servilo  as  anything 
that  could  be  found  in  the  most  florid  eulogies 
pronounced  by  bishops  on  tho  Stuarts.  Bui, 
on  close  inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  the  dis- 
grace belongs  to  but  a small  part  of  the  Puri- 
tan party.  There  was  scarcely  a market  town 
in  England  without  at  least  a knot  of  sepa- 
ratists. No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce 
thorn  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  Indul- 
gence. Circular  letters,  imploring  them  to 
sign,  w ere  sent  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom 
in  such  numbers  that  tho  mail-hags,  it  was 
sportively  said,  were  too  heavy  for  the  post- 
horses.  Yet  all  the  addresses  which  could  be 
obtained  from  all  the  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists  scattered  over  England 
did  not  in  six  months  amount  to  sixty;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
adilresscs  was  numerously  signed.  (2j 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconfor- 
mists, firmly  attached  to  civil  liberty,  and 
distrusting  the  promises  of  tho  king  and  of  the 
Jesuits,  steadily  refused  to  return  thanks  for 
a favour  w hich,  it  might  well  be  suspected, 
coucealed  a snare.  This  was  the  temper  of  all 
the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of  the  party.  One 
of  these  w as  Baxter.  Ho  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  brought  to  trial  soon  after  tho  accession 
of  James,  had  been  brutally  instilled  by  Jef- 

(I)  London  Gazette,  March  15,  1G&5-C;  Nichols’# 
Defence  of  the  Church  or  England;  Pierce's  Vindi- 
cation of  l he  Dissenter*. 

<9  The  Addresse*  will  be  found  in  the  London 
j Gazette*. 
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freys,  and  had  been  convicted  by  a jury, such 
as  the  courtly  sheriffs  of  those  times  were  in 
the  habit  of  selecting.  Baxter  had  been  about 
a year  and  a half  in  prison  when  the  court 
began  to  think  seriously  of  gaining  the  Non- 
conformists. He  was  not  only  set  at  liberty, 
but  was  informed  that,  if  he  choso  to  reside 
in  London,  he  might  do  so  without  fearing 
that  the  Five  Milo  Act  would  be  enforced 
against  him.  The  government  probably  hoped 
that  the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  and 
the  sense  of  present  ease  would  produce  the 
same  effect  on  him  as  on  Roseweil  and  Lobb. 
The  hope  was  disappointed.  Baxter  was 
neither  to  bo  corrupted  nor  to  be  deceived. 
He  refused  to  join  in  any  address  of  thanks 
for  the  Indulgence,  and  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence to  promolo  good  feeling  between  the 
Church  and  the  Presbyterians.  (Ij 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  that 
man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had,  like  Baxter, 
been  personally  a gainer  by  the  recent  change 
of  measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had 
flung  Baxter  into  gaol  had  driven  Howe  into 
banishment ; and,  soon  after  Baxter  had  been 
let  out  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  Howe  re- 
turned from  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  ex- 
pected at  Whitehall  that  Howe  would  exert  in 
favour  of  the  court  all  the  authority  which  he 
possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  king  him- 
self condescended  to  ask  the  help  of  the  sub- 
ject whom  ho  had  oppressed.  Howe  appears 
to  have  hesitated ; but  the  influence  of  the 
Hampdens,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy,  kept  him  steady  to  the  cause 
of  the  constitution.  A meeting  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  was  held  at  his  house,  to  consider 
the  slate  of  affairs,  and  to  determine  on  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  There  was  great  anxiety 
at  the  palace  to  know  the  result.  Two  royal 
messengers  were  in  attendance  during  the 
discussion.  They  carried  back  the  unwelcome 
news  that  Howe  had  declared  himself  decided- 
ly adverse  to  the  dispensing  power,  and  that 
he  had,  after  long  debate,  carried  with  him 
the  majority  of  the  assembly.  (2) 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  bo 
added  the  name  of  a man  far  below  them  in 
station  and  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  vir- 
tue their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior, 
John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a tin- 
ker, and  hod  served  as  a private  soldier  in 

(15  Calamv's  Life  of  Baxter. 

(S)  Calaiuy’i  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which  the 
Hampden  family  had  in  the  matter  I learned  from  a 
letter  of  Johnstone  of  Wartstoun,  dated  June  ta,  IMS. 

Voi.  i. 


the  parliamentary  army.  Early  in  his  life  he 
had  been  fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for 
his  youthful  sins,  the  worst  of  which  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  such  as  the  world 
thinks  venial.  His  keen  sensibility  and  his 
powerful  imagination  made  his  internal  con- 
flicts singularly  terrible.  He  fancied  that  he 
was  under  sentence  of  reprobation,  that  he 
had  committed  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
(■host,  that  he  had  sold  Christ,  that  he  was 
actually  possessed  by  a demon.  Sometimes 
loud  voices  from  heaven  cried  out  to  warn 
him.  Sometimes  (lends  whispered  impious 
suggestions  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of 
distant  mountain  tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  from  which  he  was  separated  by 
a waste  of  snow.  Ho  felt  the  devil  behind 
him  pulling  his  clothes;  He  thought  that  the 
brand  of  Cain  had  been  set  upon  him.  Ho 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  burst  asunder 
like  Judas.  His  mental  agony  disordered  his 
health.  One  day  ho  shook  tike  a man  in  the 
palsy.  On  another  day  he  folt  a (ire  within 
his  breast.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  survived  sufferings  so  intense  and  so  long 
continued.  At  length  the  clouds  broke.  From 
the  depths  of  despair,  the  penitent  passed  to 
a state  of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible  im- 
pulse now  urged  him  to  impart  to  others  the 
blessing  of  which  he  was  himself  possess- 
ed. (1)  He  joined  the  Baptisis,  and  became  a 
preacher  and  writer.  His  education  had  been 
that  of  a mechanic.  He  knew  no  language 
but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  com- 
mon people.  He  had  studied  no  great  model 
of  composition,  with  the  exception,  an  im- 
portant exception  undoubtedly,  of  our  noblo 
translation  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling  was 
bad.  He  frequently  transgressed  the  rules  of 
grammar.  Yet  his  native  force  of  genius, 
and  his  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  re- 
ligious passions,  from  despair  to  ecstasy, 
amply  supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learning. 
His  rude  oratory  roused  and  melted  hearers 
who  listened  without  interest  to  the  laboured 
discourses  of  great  logicians  and  Hebraists. 
His  works  were  widely  circulated  among  tho 
humbler  classes.  One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated 
into  several  foroign  languages.  It  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and 
polite,  and  had  been,  during  near  a century, 
tho  delight-  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans  be- 
fore it  was  publicly  commended  by  any  man 
of  high  literary  eminence.  At  length  critics 

(I)  Bunjran’e Grace  Abounding. 
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condescended  to  inquire  where  the  secret  of 
so  wide  and  so  durable  a popularity  lay.  They 
were  compelled  to  own  that  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude had  judged  more  correctly  than  the 
learned,  and  that  the  despised  little  book  was 
really  a masterpiece.  Bunyan  is  indeed  as 
decidedly  the  first  of  allegorisls,  as  Demos- 
thenes is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakspeare 
the  first  of  dramatists.  Other  allegorisls  have 
shown  equal  ingenuity ; but  no  other  allegorist 
has  ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to 
make  abstractions  objects  of  terror,  of  pity, 
and  of  love.  (1) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English 
Dissenter  had  suffered  more  severely  under 
the  penal  laws  than  John  Buhyan.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Restoration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in 
confinement.  Me  still  persisted  in  preaching ; 
but,  that  he  might  preach,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  disguising  himself  like  a carter. 
He  was  often  introduced  into  meetings 
through  back  doors,  with  a smock  frock  on 
his  back  and  a whip  in  his  hand.  If  he  had 
thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and  safety,  he 
would  have  hailed  the  indulgence  with  de- 
light. He  was  now,  at  length,  free  to  pray 
and  exhort  in  open  day.  His  congregation 
rapidly  increased  ; thousands  hung  upon  his 
words,  and  at  Bedford,  where  he  ordinarily 
resided,  money  was  plentifully  contributed  to 
build  a meeting-house  for  him.  His  influence 
among  the  common  people  was  such  that  the 
government  would  willingly  have  bestowed 
on  him  some  municipal  office ; but  his  vi- 
gorous understanding  and  his  stout  English 
heart  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all 
temptation.  He  foil  assured  that  the  proffered 
toleration  was  merely  a bail  intended  to  lure 
the  Puritan  party  to  destruction  ; nor  would 
he,  by  accepting  a place  for  which  he  was  not 
legally  qualified,  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  an  agent  of  the  go- 
vernment. (2) 

Great  as  was  tho  authority  of  Bunyan  with 
the  Baptists,  that  of  William  Kiffin  was  still 

(»'  Yomu?  rla»»w  Bunvan'.v  prose  with  Durfey’a 
poetry.  The  people  of  fashion  in  the  Spiritual 
yuivoUi  rank  the  Pilurim’a  Progn-wi  with  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer.  Late  in  the  liglilernUi  century  Cow- 
per  itid  not  venture  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
■(read  alleeoriit : 

“ 1 name  thee  not,  teat  to  itcspiaal  a name 
Should  move  a sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame." 

'1  The  ronlinuation  of  Bunyan  s Life  appended  to 
liia  Grace  Abounding. 


greater.  Kiffin  was  line  first  man  among 
them  iu  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  (he 
habit  of  exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their 
meetings;  but  he  did  not  live  by  preaching, 
lie  traded  largely;  his  credit  on  the  Exchange 
of  London  stood  high,  and  he  had  accumu- 
lated an  ample  fortune.  Perhaps  no  man 
could,  at  that  conjuncture,  have  rendered 
more  valuable  services  to  the  court.  But  be- 
tween him  and  the  court  was  interposed  the 
remembrance  of  one  terrible  event.  He  was 
tho  grandfather  of  the  two  llew lings,  those 
gallant  youths  who,  of  all  the  victims  of  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  had  been  the  most  generally 
lamented.  For  the  sad  faie  of  one  of  item 
James  was  in  a peculiar  manner  responsible. 
Jeffreys  had  respited  the  younger  brother. 
The  poor  lad's  sister  had  been  ushered  by 
Churchill  into  the  royal  presence,  and  had 
begged  for  mercy  ; but  the  king’s  heart  had 
been  obdurate.  The  misery  of  tho  whole  fa- 
mily had  been  great ; but  Kiffin  was  most  to 
be  pitied.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he 
was  left  destitute,  the  survivor  of  those  w ho 
should  have  survived  him.  The  heartless 
and  venal  sycophants  of  Whitehall,  judging 
by  themselves,  thought  that  the  old  man 
would  be  easily  propitiated  by  an  alderman’s 
gown,  and  by  some  compensation  in  money 
for  tho  property  which  his  grandsons  had  for- 
feited. 

Penn  was  employed  in  tho  work  rtf  seduc- 
tion, but  to  no  purpose.  The  king  deter- 
mined to  try  what  effect  his  own  civilities 
would  produce.  Kiflin  was  ordered  to  attend 
at  the  palace.  He  found  a brilliant  circle  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled.  James 
immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him  very 
graciously,  and  concluded  by  saying,  “ I have 
pul  you  down,  Hr.  Kiffin,  for  an  alderman  of 
London.”  The  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  the 
king,  burst  into  tears,  and  made  auswer, 
“Sir,  I am  worn  out ; 1 am  unfit  to  serve  your 
Majesty  or  the  City.  And,  sir,  the  death  of 
my  poor  hoys  broke  my  heart.  That  wound 
is  as  fresh  as  over.  I shall  carry  it  to  my 
grave.”  The  king  stood  silent  for  a minute 
in  some  confusion,  and  then  said,  “ Mr.  Kif- 
fin, I w ill  find  a balsam  for  that  sore.”  As- 
suredly Jamrs  did  not  mean  to  say  anything 
cruel  or  insolent;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  an  unusually  gentle  mood. 
Yet  no  speech  that  is  recorded  of  him  gives 
so  unfavourable  a notion  of  his  character  as 
these  few  words.  They  are  the  words  of  a 
hard-hearted  and  low-minded  man,  tinable 
to  conceive  any  laceration  of  iho  affections 
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for  which  a place  or  a pension  would  not  be  a 
full  compensation.  (1) 

The  section  of  the  dissenting  body  which 
was  favourable  to  the  king's  new  policy  had 
from  the  first  been  a minority,  and  soon  began 
to  diminish.  For  the  Nonconformists  per- 
ceived in  no  long  time  that  their  spiritual 
privileges  had  been  abridged  rather  than  ei- 
tended  by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  Puritan  was  abliorronce  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  Romo.  He  had 
quitted  the  Church  of  England  only  because 
he  conceived  that  she  too  much  resembl  d her 
superb  and  voluptuous  sister,  the  sorceress 
of  the  golden  cup  and  of  the  scarlet  robe.  He 
now  found  that  one  of  the  implied  conditions 
of  that  alliance  which  some  of  his  pastors  had 
formed  with  the  court  was  that  the  religion 
of  the  court  should  be  respectfully  and  ten- 
derly treated,  lie  soon  began  to  regret  tho 
days  of  persecution.  While  tho  penal  laws 
were  enforced,  he  had  heard  the  words  of  life 
in  secret  and  at  his  peril ; but  still  he  had 
heard  them.  When  the  brethren  were  as- 
semble I in  the  inner  chamber,  when  the  sen- 
tinels had  been  posted,  when  the  doors  had 
been  locked,  when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb 
of  a butcher  or  a drayman,  had  come  in  over 
the  tiles,  then  at  least  God  was  truly  worship- 
ped. No  portion  of  divine  truth  was  sup- 
pressed or  softened  down  for  any  worldly 
object.  All  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Puritan  theology  were  fully,  and  even  coarse- 
ly, set  forth.  To  the  errors  of  Rome  no 
quarter  was  given.  The  beast,  the  antichrist, 
the  man  of  sin,  the  mystical  Jezebel,  the  mys- 
tical Babylon,  were  the  phrases  ordinarily 
employed  to  describe  that  august  and  fasci- 
nating superstition.  Such  had  been  once  the 
style  of  Alsop,  of  Lobb,  of  Rosewell,  and  of 
other  ministers  who  had  of  late  been  well  re- 
ceived at  tho  palace;  but  such  was  now  their 
style  no  longer.  Divines  who  aspired  to  a 
high  place  in  the  king's  favour  and  confidence 
could  not  venture  to  speak  with  asperity  of 
the  king’s  religion.  Congregations  therefore 
complained  loudly  that,  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Declaration  which  purported  to  give 
them  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  they  had 
never  once  heard  the  Gospel  boldly  and  faith- 
fully preached.  Formerly  they  had  been 
forced  to  snatch  their  spiritual  nutriment  by 
stealth  ; but,  when  they  had  snatched  it,  they 
found  it  seasoned  exactly  to  their  taste.  They 
were  now  al  liberty  to  feed,  but  their  food 

(t)  Riflin'*  Memoirs;  I. u*on'*  Latter  to  Brooke, 
May  II,  1773,  in  the  Hughes  Correspondence. 
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had  lost  all  its  savour.  They  met  by  daylight, 
and  in  commodious  edifices,  but  they  heard 
discourses  far  less  to  their  taste  than  they  would 
have  heard  from  the  reclor.  At  the  parish 
church  the  will  worship  and  idolatry  of  Horae 
were  every  Sunday  attacked  with  energy; 
but,  al  ihe  meeting  house,  the  pastor,  who 
had  a few  months  before  reviled  the  establish- 
ed clergy  as  little  better  than  Papists,  now 
carefully  abstained  from  censuring  Popery,  or 
conveyed  bis  censures  in  language  too  delicate 
to  shock  even  the  ears  of  Faiher  Petre.  Nor 
was  it  possible  to  assigo  any  creditable  reason 
for  this  change.  The  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines had  undergone  no  alteration.  Within 
living  memory  never  had  Roman  Catholic 
priests  been  so  active  in  the  work  of  making 
proselytes ; never  had  so  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholic publications  issued  from  the  press; 
never  had  the  attention  of  all  who  cared 
about  religion  been  so  closely  fixed  on  Ihe 
dispute  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants.  What  could  be  thought  of  the 
sincerity  of  theologians  who  had  never  beon 
weary  of  railing  al  Popery  when  Popery  was 
comparatively  harmless  and  helpless,  and  who 
now,  when  a time  of  real  danger  to  the  re- 
formed faith  had  arrived,  studiously  avoided 
uttering  one  word  which  could  give  offence 
to  a Jesuit?  Their  conduct  was  indeed  easily 
explained.  It  was  known  that  some  of  them 
had  obtained  pardons.  It  was  suspected  that 
others  hjd  obtained  money.  Their  prototype 
mighl  be  found  in  that  weak  apostle  who 
from  fear  denied  the  Master  and  friend  to 
whom  he  had  boastfully  professed  the  firmest 
attachment,  or  in  that  baser  apostle  w ho  sold 
his  l ord  for  a handful  of  silver.  (1) 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been 
gained  by  the  court  were  rapidly  losing  the 
influence  which  they  had  once  possessed  over 
their  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  sec- 
taries found  themselves  attracted  by  a strong 
religious  sympathy  towards  those  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England  who,  in  spite 
of  royal  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of  promises, 
were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the  Church 
of  Homo.  Tho  Anglican  body  and  the  Puritan 
body,  so  long  separated  by  a mortal  enmity, 
were  daily  drawing  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
every  step  which  they  made  towards  union 
increased  the  influence  of  him  who  was  their 
common  head.  William  was  in  all  things 
fitted  to  be  a mediator  between  these  two 

(I)  See,  among  otheroonlemporary  pamphlets,  one 
entitled  a Representation  of  the  threatening  Dangers 
impending  over  Protestant*. 
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groat  sections  of  the  English  nation.  Ho 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a member  of  either. 
Yet  neither,  when  in  a reasonable  mood, 
could  refuse  to  regard  him  as  a friend.  His 
system  of  theology  agreed  with  that  of  the 
Puritans.  At  the  same  time,  ho  regarded 
episcopacy,  not  indeed  as  a divine  institution, 
but  as  a perfectly  lawful  and  an  eminently 
useful  form  of  church  government.  Ques- 
tions respecting  postures,  robes,  festivals  and 
liturgies,  ho  considered  as  of  no  vital  impor- 
tance. A simple  worship,  such  as  that  10 
which  he  had  been  early  accustomed,  would 
have  been  most  to  his  personal  taste.  But  he 
was  prepared  to  conform  to  any  ritual  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  insist- 
ed only  that  ho  should  not  be  required  to  per- 
secute his  brother  Protestants  whose  con- 
sciences did  not  permit  them  to  follow  his 
example.  Two  years  earlier  ho  would  have 
been  pronounced  by  numerous  bigots  on  both 
sides  a mere  Laodicean,  neither  cold  nor  hot, 
and  fit  only  to  bo  spewed  out.  But  the  zeal 
which  had  inflamed  Churchmen  against  Dis- 
senters and  Dissenters  against  Churchmen 
had  been  so  tempered  by  common  adversity 
and  danger  that  the  lukewarmness  which 
had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as  a crime  was 
now  reckoned  among  his  chief  virtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  For 
a time  hopes  were  entertained  at  Whitehall 
that  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science would  at  least  prevent  him  from 
publicly  expressing  disapprobation  of  a policy 
which  had  a specious  show  of  liberality.  Penn 
sent  copious  disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and 
even  went  thither,  in  the  hope  that  his  elo- 
quence, of  which  ho  had  a high  opinion, 
would  prove  irresistible.  But,  though  he 
harangued  on  his  favourite  theme  with  a co- 
piousness which  tired  his  hearers  out,  and 
though  ho  assured  them  that  the  approach  of 
a golden  age  of  religious  liberty  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  a man  who  was  permitted 
to  converse  with  angels,  no  impression  was 
made  on  the  prince.  (1)  “You  ask  mo,”  said 
William  to  one  of  the  king’s  agents,  “ to 
countenance  an  attack  on  my  own  religion. 
I cannot  with  a safe  conscience  do  it,  and  I 
will  not.  no,  not  for  tho  crown  of  England,  nor 
for  the  empire  of  the  world.”  These  words 
wore  reported  to  the  king,  and  disturbed  him 
greatly.  (2)  He  wrote  urgent  letters  with  his 

fl)  Burnet,  i.,  693.  CM. 

(i)  “Lc  Prince  d erange,  qui  avoil  CludC  jusqu’a- 
tors  dc  faire  uuc  repunse  positive,  dit qu'il  ne 


own  hand.  Sometimes  he  took  tho  tone  of 
an  injured  man.  He  was  the  head  of  tho 
royal  family ; ho  was  as  such  entitled  to  ex- 
pect the  obedience  of  the  younger  branches ; 
and  it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be  crossed 
in  a matter  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  At 
other  times  a bait  which  was  thought  irresist- 
ible was  offered.  If  William  would  but  give 
way  on  this  one  point,  the  English  govern- 
ment would,  in  return,  co-operate  with  him 
strenuously  against  France.  He  was  not  to 
be  so  deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without 
the  support  of  a parliament,  would,  even  if 
not  unwilling,  be  unable  to  render  effectual 
service  to  the  common  cause  of  Europe  ; and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a parliament 
were  assembled,  tho  first  demand  of  both 
Houses  would  be  that  the  Declaration  should 
bo  cancelled. 

The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  sug- 
gested by  her  husband.  Their  joint  opinion 
was  conveyed  to  the  king  in  firm  but  tempe- 
raie  terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply 
regretted  the  course  which  his  majesty  had 
adopted.  They  were  convinced  that  he  had 
usurped  a prerogative  which  did  not  by  law 
belong  to  him.  Against  that  usurpation  they 
protested,  not  only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty, 
but  as  members  of  the  royal  house,  who  had 
a deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
that  crown  which  they  might  one  day  wear. 
For  experience  had  shown  that  in  England 
arbitrary'  government  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a reaction  even  more  pernicious  than 
itself ; and  it  might  reasonably  be  feared  that 
the  nation,  alarmed  and  incensed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  despotism,  might  conceive  a disgust 
even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  Tho  ad- 
vice, therefore,  which  they  tendered  to  the 
king  was  that  ho  would  in  all  things  govern 
according  to  law.  They  readily  admitted 
that  the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered 
by  competent  authority,  and  that  some  part 
of  the  Declaration  well  deserved  to  bo  em- 
bodied in  an  act  of  parliament.  They  wore 
not  persecutors.  They  should  with  pleasure 
see  Homan  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestant  dis- 
senters relieved  in  a proper  manner  from  all 
penal  statutes.  They  should  with  pleasure 
sec  Protestant  dissenters  admitted  in  a pro- 

consentlrn  jamais  a la  suppression  dc  res  loiv  qui 
nvoienl  etfi  ita biles  pour  le  maintien  et  la  sure  l i:  dc 
la  religion  Protestanlr,  el  que  sa  conscience  ne  lelui 
permettoit  point,  non-sculcmcnl  pour  la  succession 
du  royaumc  d'Anglelerre,  mais  meme  pour  l’cmpirc 
du  mondc;  en  sorte  que  le  roi  d’Anglelerre  esl  plu* 
aigri  contrc  lid  qu’il  n’a  jamais  etc."— Bourepauv, 
June  tt-itl,  1667. 
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per  manner  to  civil  office.  At  that  point  they 
must  stop.  They  could  not  but  entertain 
grave  apprehensions  that,  if  Roman  Catholics 
were  made  capable  of  public  trust,  great  evils 
would  ensue,  and  they  intimated  not  obscure- 
ly that  their  apprehensions  arose  chiefly  from 
the  conduct  of  James.(l) 

The  opinion  expressed  by  tho  prince  and 
princess  respecting  tho  disabilities  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject  was  that  of 
almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers 
who  were  then  zealous  for  political  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  In  our  ago,  on  the  contrary, 
enlightened  men  have  often  pronounced,  with 
regret,  that,  on  this  one  point,  William  ap- 
pears to  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
his  father-in-law.  The  truth  is  that  some 
considerations  which  are  necessary  to  tho 
forming  of  a correct  judgment  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which 
those  who  study  the  annals  of  our  country  are 
in  constant  danger  of  falling,  the  error  of 
judging  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error 
of  judging  the  past  by  the  present.  The 
former  is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reve- 
reneo  whatever  is  old,  the  latter  of  minds 
readily  attracted  by  whatever  is  new.  Tho 
former  error  may  perpetually  be  observed  in 
the  reasonings  of  conservative  politicians  on 
the  questions  of  their  own  day.  Tho  latter 
error  perpetually  infects  the  speculations  of 
writers  of  the  liberal  school  when  they  dis- 
cuss the  transactions  of  an  earlier  age.  Tho 
former  error  is  the  more  pernicious  in  a 
statesman,  and  the  latter  in  a historian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  our 
time,  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  preserve  with 
steadiness  tho  happy  mean  between  these 
two  extremes.  Thu  question  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  be 
safely  admitted  to  parliament  and  to  office 
convulsed  our  country  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  was  set  at  rest  by  his 
downfall,  and  having  slept  during  more  than 
a century,  was  revived  by  that  great  stirring 
of  the  human  mind  which  followed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
During  thirty  years  tho  contest  went  on  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  every  consti- 
tuent body,  in  every  social  circle.  It  destroy- 
ed administrations,  broke  up  parties,  made 
all  government  in  one  part  of  the  empiro  im- 

(•) Barnet,  i.,  710;  Bonrepaux.May  St-June  *,  l«87. 


possible,  and  at  length  brought  us  to  tho  verge 
of  civil  war.  Even  when  the  struggle  had  ter- 
minated, the  passions  to  which  it  had  given 
birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was  un- 
der tho  influence  of  thoso  passions  to  see  the 
events  of  the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a per- 
fectly correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the 
true  proposition  that  the  Revolution  had  been 
a great  blessing  to  our  country,  arrived  at 
the  false  conclusion  that  no  test  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  Revolution  had  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  our  religion  and 
our  freedom  could  be  safely  abolished.  An- 
other class,  starting  from  tho  true  proposition 
that  the  disabilities  imposed  on  ne  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  long  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  mischief,  arrived  at  the  false  conclusion 
that  there  never  could  have  been  a time 
when  those  disabilities  could  have  been  use- 
ful and  necessary.  The  former  fallacy  per- 
vades the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned 
Eldon.  The  latter  was  not  altogether  with- 
out influence  even  on  an  intellect  so  calm 
and  philosophical  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  bo  found  on  ex- 
amination that  we  may  vindicate  the  course 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  all  the 
great  English  statesmen  of  tho  seventeenth 
century,  without  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  which  was  as  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  all  tho  great  English  statesmen  of 
our  own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen 
should  be  excluded  from  civil  employment  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions;  but  a 
choice  between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is 
left  to  human  wisdom.  A nation  may  be 
placed  in  such  a situation  that  the  majority 
must  either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to 
them,  and  that  what  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  justly  condemned  as  perse- 
cution, may  fall  within  the  bounds  of  legiti- 
mate self-defence  ; and  such  was  in  tho  year 
1687  the  situation  of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 
James  possessed  the  right  of  naming  almost 
all  public  functionaries,  political,  judicial, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  naval.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sove- 
reigns now  are,  under  the  necessity  of  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  ministers 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
evident  therefore  that,  unless  ho  were  strictly 
liound  by  law  to  bestow  office  on  none  but 
Protestants,  it  would  bo  in  his  power  to  be- 
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stow  office  on  none  but  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  lew  in  number, 
and  among  them  was  not  a single  man  whose 
services  could  be  seriously  missed  by  the 
commonwealth.  The  pro;  onion  which  they 
bore  to  the  population  of  England  was  very 
much  .smaller  than  at  present.  For  at  pre- 
sent a constant  stream  of  emigration  runs 
from  Ireland  to  our  great  towns ; but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  in 
London  an  Irish  colony.  Forty-nine  fiftieths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
most all  tho  political,  legal,  and  military 
ability  and  knowledge  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom,  were  Protestant.  Nevertheless  the 
king,  under  a strong  infatuation,  had  de- 
termined to  use  his  vast  patronage  as  a 
means  of  making  proselytes.  To  bo  of  his 
church  was,  in  his  view,  the  tirst  of  all  quali- 
fications for  office.  To  be  of  tho  national 
church  was  a positive  disqualification,  lie 
reprobated,  it  is  true,  in  language  which  has 
been  applauded  by  some  credulous  friends  of 
religious  liberty,  the  monstrous  injustice  of 
that  test  which  excluded  a small  minority  of 
the  nation  from  public  trust;  but  he  was  at 
the  stnte time  institutinga  lest  which  excluded 
the  majority.  He  thought  it  hard  that  a man 
who  was  a good  financier  and  a loyal  subject 
should  be  excluded  from  the  post  of  lord  trea- 
surer merely  for  being  a Papist.  But  he  had 
himself  turned  out  a lord  treasurer  whom  he 
admitted  to  be  a good  financier  and  a loyal 
subject  merely  for  being  a Protestant.  He. 
had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  declared  his  re- 
solution never  to  put  the  white  staff  in  the 
hands  of  any  heretic.  With  many  other  great 
offices  of  state  he  had  dealt  in  the  same  way. 
Already  the  lord  president,  the  lord  privy  seal, 
the  lord  chamberlain,  the  groom  of  the  stole, 
the  lirst  lord  of  the  treasury,  a secretary  of 
state,  the  lord  high  commissioner  of  Scot- 
land, the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  secre- 
tary of  Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be, 
Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  these  functionaries 
had  been  bred  churchmen,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to 
obtain  or  to  keep  their  high  places.  Those 
Protestants  who  still  held  important  posts  in 
tho  government  hel  l them  in  constant  un- 
certainly and  fear.  It  would  be  endless  to  re- 
count the  situations  of  a lower  rank  which 
were  lilted  by  the  favoured  class.  Roman 
Catholics  already  swarmed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  They  were  lords 
lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  judges,  jus- 


tices of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms, envoys  to  foreign  courts,  colonels  of  re- 
giments, governors  of  fortresses.  The  share 
which  in  a few  months  they  had  obtained  of 
the  temporal  patronage  of  the  crown  was 
much  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  they 
would  have  had  under  an  impartial  system. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  They  were  made 
rulors  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men  who 
had  assured  the  king  that  they  held  his  faith 
sate  in  the  High  Commission,  and  exercised 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over 
all  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  established 
religion.  Ecclesiastical  benellces  of  great  dig- 
nity were  bestowed,  some  on  avowed  Papists, 
and  some  on  half-concealed  Papists.  And  all 
this  had  been  done  white  the  laws  against  Po- 
pery were  still  unrepealed,  and  while  James 
had  still  a strong  interest  in  simulating  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  conscience.  What  then 
was  his  conduct  likely  to  be.  if  his  subjects 
consented  to  free  him.  by  a legislative  act, 
from  even  the  shadow  of  restraint  ? Is  it  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been 
as  effectually  excluded  from  employment,  by 
a strictly  legal  use  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
as  ever  Roman  Catholics  had  been  by  act  of 
parliament? 

How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to 
bestow  on  the  members  of  his  own  Church  a 
share  of  patronage  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  and  importance  is 
proved  by  the  instructions  which,  in  exile  and 
old  age,  he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his 
son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  mingled 
pity  nnd  derision  those  effusions  of  a mind 
on  which  all  the  discipline  of  experience  and 
adversity  had  been  exhausted  in  vain.  The 
Pretender  is  advised,  if  ever  he  should  reign 
in  England,  to  make  a partition  of  offices, 
and  carefully  to  reserve  for  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  a portion  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  them  if  they  had  been  one 
half  instead  of  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation. 
One  secretary  of  slate,  one  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  the  secretary  at  war,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  house- 
hold, the  maj  rity  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
are  always  to  be  Catholics.  Such  were  the 
designs  of  James  af  er  his  perverse  bigotry 
had  drawn  on  him  a punishment  which  had 
appall' d the  whole  world.  Is  it  then  possible 
to  doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have  been 
if  his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name 
religious  liberty,  had  suffered  him  to  proceed 
without  any  check? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undiscerning 
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as  was  his  leal  for  the  Declaration,  seems  to 
have  felt  that  the  partiality  with  which  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  were  heaped  on  Ro- 
man Catholics  might  not  unnaturally  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  nation.  He  owned  that,  if 
the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the  Protestants 
were  entitled  Ur  an  equivalent,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  several  equivalents.  During 
some  weeks  the  word  equivalent,  then  lately 
imported  from  France,  was  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  coffoe  house  orators;  but  at  length  a 
few  pages  of  keen  logic  and  polished  sarcasm 
written  by  llal  fax  put  an  end  to  these  idle 
projects.  One  of  Penn's  schemes  was  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  dividing  the  patronage 
of  the  crown  into  three  equal  parts  ; and  that 
to  one  only  of  those  parts  members  of  the 
Church  of  Romo  should  be  admitted.  Even 
under  such  an  arrangement  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  would  have  obtained  near 
twenty  limes  their  fair  portion  of  official  ap- 
pointments ; and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  even  to  such  an  arrangement  the 
king  would  have  consented.  But,  had  he 
consented,  what  guarantee  could  he  give  that 
he  would  adhere  to  his  bargain?  The  di- 
lemma propounded  by  Halifax  was  unan- 
swerable. If  laws  are  binding  on  you,  ob- 
serve the  law  which  now  exists.  U laws  are 
not  binding  on  you,  it  is  idle  to  offer  us  a law 
as  a security.  (1) 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  not  whether  secular  offices  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  sects  indifferently.  While 
James  was  king  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  exclusion ; and  the  only  question 
was  who  should  be  excluded.  Papists  or  Pro- 
testants, the  few  or  the  many,  a hundred  thou- 
sand Englishmen  or  live  millions. 

Such  were  the  weighty  arguments  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Orango  and  the  most  enlighten- 
ed of  those  who  supported  him  conceived  that 
they  could  reconcile  the  way  in  which  they 
acted  towards  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  These 
arguments,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  re- 
ference to  any  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
theology.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  they 
ceased  to  have  any  weight  when  the  crown 
had  been  settled  on  a race  of  Protestant  so- 
vereigns, and  when  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  state  had  become  so  de- 
cidedly preponderant  that  no  sovereign, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  opinions  or  his 
inclinations,  could  have  imitated  the  exam- 

(l)  Johnstone,  Jan.  is.  16*8;  Halifax's  Anatomy  of 
an  Equivalent. 
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pie  of  James.  The  nation,  however,  after  its 
terrors,  its  struggles,  its  narrow  escape,  was 
in  a suspicious  and  vindictive  mood.  Means 
of  defence  therefore  which  necessity  had  once 
justified,  and  which  necessity  alone  could  jus- 
tify, were  obstinately  used  long  after  the  ne- 
cessity had  ceased  to  eiist,  and  were  not 
abandoned  till  vulgar  prejudice  had  main- 
tained a contest  of  many  years  against  reason. 
But  in  the  time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar 
prejudice  were  on  the  samo  side.  The 
fanatical  and  ignorant  wished  to  exclude 
the  Roman  Catholic  from  office  because  he 
worshipped  stocks  and  stones,  because  he  had 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  because  he  had  Burned 
down  London,  because  he  had  strangled  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey ; and  the  most  judi- 
cious and  tolerant  statesman,  while  smiling 
at  the  delusions  which  imposed  on  the  po- 
pulace, was  led,  by  a very  different  road,  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

The  great  object  of  William  now  was  to 
unite  in  one  body  the  numerous  sections  of 
the  community  which  regarded  him  as  their 
common  head.  In  this  work  he  had  several 
able  and  trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two 
were  preeminently  useful,  Bumet  and  Dykvelt. 

The  services  of  Burnet  indeed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  with  some  caution.  The  kind- 
ness with  which  ho  had  been  welcomed  at  the 
Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of  James.  Mary 
received  from  her  father  two  letters  filled  with 
invectives  against  the  insolent  and  seditious 
divine  whom  she  protected.  But  these  ac- 
cusations had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she 
sent  back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  him- 
self. At  length,  in  January  1687,  the  king 
had  recourse  to  strongerjmeasures.  Skelton, 
who  had  represented  the  English  government 
in  the  United  Provinces,  was  removed  to  Pa- 
ris, and  was  succeeded  by  AlbeviUe,  the 
weakest  and  basest  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.  Money  was  AlbeviUe’s  one 
object,  and  he  took  it  from  all  who  offered 
it.  He  was  paid  at  once  by  France  and  by 
Holland.  Nay,  he  stooped  below  even  the  mi- 
serable dignity  of  corruption,  and  accepted 
bribes  so  small  that  they  seemed  bettor  suited 
to  a porter  or  a lacquoy  than  to  an  envoy  who 
had  been  honoured  with  an  English  baronetcy 
and  a foreign  marquisate.  On  one  occasion 
he  pocketed  very  complacently  a gratuity  of 
fifty  pistoles  as  the  price  of  a service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  States  General.  This 
man  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  that  Burnet 
should  no  longer  be  countenanced  at  ihe 
, Hague.  William,  who  was  not  inclined  to 
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part  with  a valuable  friend,  answered  at  first 
with  his  usual  coldness:  “lam  not  aware, 
sir,  that,  since  the  doctor  has  been  here,  ho 
has  done  or  said  anything  of  which  his  ma- 
jesty can  justly  complain.”  But  James  was 
peremptory;  the  time  for  an  open  rupluro 
had  not  arrived,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give 
way.  During  more  than  eighteen  months 
Burnet  never  came  into  the  presence  of  either 
the  prince  or  the  princess ; but  ho  resided 
near  them ; he  was  fully  informed  of  all  that 
was  passing ; his  advice  was  constantly  asked ; 
his  pen  was  employed  on  all  important  occa- 
sions ; and  many  of  the  sharpest  and  most  ef- 
fective tracts  which  about  that  time  appeared 
in  London  were  justly  attributed  to  bun. 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  Ilo  had 
always  been  more  than  sufficiently  prone  to 
the  angry  passions.  But  none  of  his  enemies, 
not  even  those  who  had  conspired  against  his 
life,  not  even  those  who  had  attempted  by 
perjury  to  load  him  with  the  guilt  of  treason 
and  assassination,  had  ever  been  regarded  by 
him  with  such  animosity  as  ho  now  felt  for 
Burnet.  His  majesty  railed  daily  at  the  doc- 
tor in  unkingly  language,  and  meditated  plans 
of  unlawful  revengo.  Even  blood  would  not 
slake  that  frantic  hatred.  The  insolent  divine 
must  be  tortured  before  ho  was  permitted  to 
die.  Fortunately  he  was  by  birth  a Scot ; and 
in  Scotland,  before  he  was  gibbeted  in  the 
Grass-market,  his  legs  might  bo  dislocated  in 
the  boot.  Pro  codings  were  accordingly  in- 
stituted against  him  at  Edinburgh ; but  he  had 
been  naturalised  in  Holland  ; he  had  married 
a woman  of  fortune  who  was  a native  of  that 
province,  and  it  was  certain  that  his  adopted 
country  would  not  deliver  him  up.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  kidnap  him.  Ruffians 
wero  hired  with  great  sums  of  money  for  this 
perilous  and  infamous  service.  An  order  for 
three  thousand  pounds  on  this  account  was 
actually  drawn  up  for  signature  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  slate.  Lewis  w as  apprised 
of  the  design,  and  took  a warm  interest  in  it. 
lie  would  lend,  he  said,  his  best  assistance  to 
convey  the  villain  to  England,  and  would  un- 
dertake that  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance 
of  James  should  find  a secure  asylum  in 
France.  Burnet  was  well  aware  of  his  danger ; 
but  timidity  was  not  among  his  faults.  He 
published  a courageous  answer  to  the  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  him  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  execute  him  without  a trial ; but 
his  trust  was  in  the  King  of  kings,  to  whom 
innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in  vain,  even 


against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth.  He 
gave  a farewell  dinner  to  his  friends,  and, 
after  the  meal,  took  solemn  leave  of  them,  as 
a man  who  was  doomed  to  death,  and  with 
whom  they  could  no  longer  safely  converse. 
Nevertheless  he  continued  to  show  himself  in 
all  the  publicplaccs  of  the  Hague  so  boldly  that 
his  friends  reproached  him  bitterly  with  his 
foolhardiness,  (t) 

While  Burnet  was  William’s  secretary  for 
English  affairs  in  Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been 
not  less  usefully  employed  in  London.  Dykvelt 
was  one  of  a remarkable  class  of  public  men 
who,  having  been  bred  to  politics  in  the  noble 
school  of  John  Do  Wilt,  had,  after  the  fall  of 
that  great  minister,  thought  that  they  should 
best  discharge  their  duty  to  tho  common- 
wealth by  rallying  round  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Of  tho  diplomatists  in  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  none  was  in  dexterity,  temper, 
and  manners,  superior  to  Dykvelt.  In  know- 
ledge of  English  affairs  none  seems  to  have 
boen  his  equal.  A pretence  was  found  for 
despatching  him,  early  in  the  year  1687,  to 
England  on  a special  mission  with  credentials 
from  the  Stales  General.  But  in  truth  his 
embassy  was  not  to  the  government,  but  to 
the  opposition ; and  his  conduct  w as  guided  by 
private  instructions  w hich  had  been  drawn  by 
Burnet,  and  approved  by  William.  (2) 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly 
mortified  by  the  conduct  of  the  prince  and 
princess.  “My  nephew’s  duty,”  said  the  king, 
“ is  to  strengthen  my  hands.  But  ho  has 

(4)  Burnet,  i„  716-731 ; Answer  to  the  Criminal 
Letters  issued  out  against  Dr.  Burnet;  Avauxh’eg., 
July  7-17,  14-SI ; July  aH-Aug.  7,1687;  Jan.  19-89, 
1688;  Lewis  to  Harillon,  Dee  30,  1867-Jan.  9, 16*8; 
Johnstone  of  Warisloun,  Feb.  II,  1688;  Lady  Russell 
to  Dr.  FlliwiUiam,  Oct.  S,  1687.  As  it  has  teen  sus- 
pected that  Burnet,  w ho  certainly  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  underrating  his  own  Importance, exaggerat- 
ed Die  danger  to  whicli  lie  was  exposed.  1 will  give 
the  words  of  Lew  is  and  of  Johnstone . “ Qui  que  ce 
soil,”  says  Lewis,  “qui  entreprenne  de  I'enlevcren 
Hollandc  trouvera  non-sculcment  tine  rclraile  assu- 
rdc  et  unc  entiere  protection  dans  mes  Cuts,  inals 
aussi  loute  1’ assistance  qu’il  pourra  desircr  pour  t.urc 
conduire  sOrcment  cc  seClCral  cn  Anglcterre.’'  "The 
business  of  Bamfleld  Burner  is  certainly  true,”  says 
Johnstone.  “No  man  doubts  of  il  here,  and  some 
concerned  do  not  deny  it.  His  friends  say  Uicy  hear 
he  takes  no  care  of  himself,  but  out  ol  t unity,  to 
show  his  courage,  shows  his  folly;  so  that,  if  ill 
happen  on  it,  all  people  will  laugh  al  it.  Pray  tell 
him  so  much  from  June*  (Johnstone),  if  some  could 
be  calchtd  making  their  coup  d’essai  on  him,  it  w ill 
do  much  to  frighten  them  from  makiug  any  attempt 
on  Ogle  (the  Prince  .” 

(!)  Unmet,  I.,  708;  Avaux  Ncg.,  Jan.  3-13,  Feb. 
6-16, 1687;  YanKampea,  karukterkunde  der  Vadcr- 
landsche  Geschicdenis. 
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always  taken  a pleasure  in  crossing  mo.” 
Dykvelt  answered  that  in  matters  of  private 
concern  his  highness  had  shown,  and  was 
ready  to  show,  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
king’s  wishes ; but  that  it  was  scarcely  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  aid  of  a Protestant  prince 
against  the  Protestant  religion.  (1)  The  king  j 
was  silenced,  but  not  appeased.  lie  saw, 
with  ill  humour  which  ho  could  not  disguise,  ■ 
that  Dykvelt  was  mustering  and  drilling  all 
the  various  divisions  of  the  opposition  with  a 
skill  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  the 
ablest  English  statesman,  and  which  was 
marvellous  in  a foreigner.  The  clergy  were 
told  that  they  would  find  the  prince  a friend 
to  episcopacy  and  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Nonconformists  were  encouraged 
to  expect  from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but 
also  comprehension.  Even  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholics were  conciliated ; and  some  of  the  most 
respectable  among  them  declared,  even  to  the 
king’s  face,  that  they  wore  satisfied  with  what 
Dykvelt  prop  sod,  and  that  they  would  rather 
have  a toleration,  secured  by  statute,  than  an 
illegal  and  precarious  ascendency.  (2)  The 
chiefs  of  all  the  great  sections  of  the  nation 
had  frequent  conferences  in  tho  presence  of 
the  dexterous  envoy.  At  these  meetings  tho 
sense  of  the  Tory  party  was  chiefly  spoken  by 
the  earls  of  Danby  and  Nottingham.  Though 
more  than  eight  years  had  elapsed  since 
Danby  had  fallen  from  power,  his  name  was 
still  great  among  the  old  Cavaliers  ofEngland  ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  had  formerly 
persecuted  him  were  now  disposed  to  admit 
that  ho  had  suffered  for  faults  not  his  own, 
and  that  his  zeal  for  the  prerogative,  though 
it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tempered 
by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honour,  zeal 
for  the  established  religion,  and  zeal  for  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  his  country.  He 
was  also  highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  where 
it  was  never  forgotten  that  he  was  the  person 
who,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  France  and 
of  tho  Papists,  had  induced  Charles  to  bestow 
tho  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  cousin. 

Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a noble- 
man whoso  name  will  frequently  recur  in  tho 
history  of  throe  eventful  reigns,  sprang  from 
a family  of  unrivalled  forensic  eminence.  His 
great  uncle  had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  tho 

ft)  Burnet,  i.,  711.  Dykvelt'a  despatches  to  the 
Slates  General  contain,  as  far  as  t have  seen  or  can 
learn,  not  a word  about  the  real  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. Ilia  correspondence  with  the  Prince  or  Orange 
was  strictly  private. 

(i)  Bonrepaux,  Sept,  i i-ii,  1687. 
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First,  had  prostituted  eminent,  parts  and 
learning  to  evil  purposes,  and  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  vengeance  of  tho  Commons  of 
England  with  Falkland  at  thoir  head.  A 
more  honorable  renown  had  in  the  succeed- 
ing generation  been  obtained  by  Heneage 
Finch.  He  had  immediately  after  the  Resto- 
ration been  appointed  solicitor  general.  He 
had  subsequently  risen  lo  bo  attorney  gene- 
ral, lord  keeper,  lord  chancellor,  llaron  Finch, 
and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Through  this  pros- 
perous career  ho  had  always  held  the  prero- 
gative as  high  as  he  honestly  or  decently 
could ; hut  he  had  never  been  concerned  in 
any  machinations  against  tho  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  in  tho  midst  of  a corrupt 
court  he  had  kept  his  personal  integrity  un- 
sullied. He  had  enjoyed  high  fame  as  an 
orator,  though  his  diction,  formed  on  modeb 
anterior  lo  the  civil  wars,  was,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  pronounced  stiff  and  pedan- 
lic  by  the  wits  of  the  rising  generation.  In 
Westminster  Hall  he  is  still  mentioned  with 
respect  as  tho  man  who  first  educed  out  of 
the  chaos  anciently  called  by  the  name  of 
equity  a new  system  of  jurisprudence,  as  re- 
gular and  complete  ns  that  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  judges  of  tho  Common  Law.  (1) 
A considerable  part  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  this  great  magistrate  had 
descended  with  the  title  of  Nottingham  to  his 
id  lest  son.  This  son,  Earl  Daniel,  was  an 
honourahlo  aud  virtuous  man.  Though  en- 
slaved by  some  absurd  prejudices,  and  though 
liable  to  strange  tits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  deviated  from  the  path  of 
right  in  search  cither  of  unlawful  gain  or  of 
unlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  father  ho  was  a 
distinguished  speaker,  impressive,  but  prolix, 
and  too  monotonously  solemn.  The  person 
of  the  orator  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
oratory.  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect,  his 
complexion  so  dark  that  ho  might  have  passed 
for  a native  of  a warmer  climate  than  ours; 
and  his  harsh  features  were  composed  to  an 
expression  resembling  that  of  a chief  mourner 
at  a funeral.  It  was  commonly  said  that  ho 
looked  rather  like  a Spanish  grandeo  than 
like  an  English  gentleman.  Tho  nicknames 
of  Dismal.  Don  Dismallo,  and  Don  Diego,  were 
fastened  on  him  by  jesters,  and  are  not  yet 
forgotten.  He  had  paid  much  attention  to 
the  science  by  which  his  family  had  been  rais- 
ed to  greatness,  and  was,  for  a man  born  to 
rank  and  wealth,  wonderfully  well  read  in 

(I)  See  Lord  Campbell’s  Life  of  him. 
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the  laws  of  his  country.  He  was  a devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his  respect  far 
her  in  two  ways  not  usual  among  those  lords 
who  in  his  time  boasted  that  they  were  her 
especial  friends,  by  writing  tracts  in  defence 
of  her  dogmas,  and  by  shaping  his  private  life 
according  to  her  precepts.  Like  other  zealous 
churchmen,  he  had,  till  receptly,  been  a stre- 
nuous supporter  of  monarchical  authority. 
But  to  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued 
since  the  suppression  of  the  western  insurrec- 
tion he  was  bitterly  hostile,  and  not  the  less 
so  because  his  younger  brother  Heneage  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  office  of  solicitor  gene- 
ral for  refusing  to  defend  the  king’s  dispens- 
ing power.  (1) 

With  theso  two  great  Tory  earls  was  now 
united  Halifax,  the  accomplished  chief  of  the 
Trimmers.  Over  the  mind  of  Nottingham 
indeed  Halifax  appears  to  have  had  at  this 
time  a great  ascendency.  Between  Halifax 
and  Danby  there  was  an  enmity  which  began 
in  the  court  of  Charles,  and  which,  at  a later 
period,  disturbed  the  court  of  William,  but 
which,  like  many  other  enmities,  remained 
suspended  during  the  tyranny  of  James.  The 
foes  frequently  mot  in  the  councils  held  by 
Dykvell,  and  agreed  in  expressing  dislike  of 
the  measures  of  the  government  and  reve- 
rence for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  diffe- 
rent characters  of  the  two  statesmen  appeared 
strongly  in  their  dealings  w ith  the  Dutch  en- 
voy. Halifax  showed  an  admirable  talent  for 
disquisition,  but  shrank  front  coming  to  any 
bold  and  irrevocable  decision.  Danby,  far 
less  acute  and  eloquent,  displayed  more  ener- 
gy, resolution,  and  practical  sagacity. 

Several  eminent  Whigs  were  in  constant 
communication  with  Dykvelt;  but  the  beads 
of  the  great  houses  of  Cavendish  and  ltussell 
could  not  lake  quite  so  active  and  prominent 
a part  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  station  and  their  opinions.  The  fame 
and  fortunes  of  Devonshire  were  at  that  mo- 
ment under  a cloud.  He  had  an  unfortunate 
quarrel  with  the  court,  arising,  not  from  a 
public  and  honourable  cause,  but  from  a pri- 
vate brawl  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends 
could  not  pronounce  him  altogether  blame- 
less. Ue  had  gone  to  Whitehall  to  pay  his 
duty,  and  had  there  been  insulted  by  a man 
named  Colepepper,  one  of  a set  of  bravoes 
who  infested  the  purlieus  of  the  court,  and 

(t)  Jolirutone'*  Correspondence ; MacVay's  Me- 
moir* ; Arbulhnot's  John  Bull ; Swift’s  writing*  from 
V7I0  to  t7U,  puffin.  Whtslon’s  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  Earl’s  answer. 
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[ who  attempted  to  curry  favour  with  the  go- 
vernment by  affronting  members  of  the  op- 
position. The  king  himself  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  unseemly  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers  had  been 
treated  under  the  royal  roof;  and  Devonshire 
was  pacified  by  an  intimation  that  the  offend- 
er should  never  again  he  admitted  into  the 
palace.  The  interdict,  however,  was  soon 
taken  off.  The  earl’s  resentment  revived.  His 
servants  took  up  his  cause.  Hostilities  such 
as  seemed  to  belong  to  a ruder  age  disturbed 
the  streets  of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  occupied  bv  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  par- 
ties. Colepepper ’s  wife  declared  that  she  and 
her  husband  went  in  danger  of  their  lives, 
and  that  their  house  had  been  assaulted  by 
ruffians  in  (he  Cavendish  livery.  Devonshire 
replied  that  ho  had  been  firod  at  from  Cole- 
pepper’s  windows.  This  was  vehemently 
denied.  A pistol,  it  was  owned,  loaded  with 
gunpowder,  had  been  discharged.  But  this 
had  been  done  in  a moment  of  terror  merely 
for  the  purpo-eof  alarming  the  guards.  While 
this  feud  was  at  the  height  the  earl  met  Cole- 
pepper  in  the  drawing-room al  Whitehall,  and 
fancied  that  he  saw  triumph  and  defiance  in 
the  bully’s  countenance.  Nothing  unseemly 
passed  in  the  royal  sight ; but,  as  soon  as  the 
enemies  had  left  the  presence  chamber.  De- 
vonshire proposed  that  they  should  instantly 
decide  their  dispute  with  their  swords.  This 
challenge  was  refused.  Then  the  high-spi- 
rited peer  forgot  the  respect  w hich  he  owed 
to  the  place  where  he  stood  and  tn  his  own 
character,  and  struck  Colepepper  in  the  face 
with  a cane.  AU  classes  agreed  in  condemn- 
ing this  act  as  most  indiscreet  and  indecent; 
nor  could  Devonshire  himself,  when  he  had 
cooled,  think  of  it  without  vexation  and  shame. 
The  government,  however,  with  its  usual 
folly,  treated  him  so  soverely  that  in  a short 
lime  the  public  sympathy  was  all  on  his  side. 
A criminal  information  was  filed  in  llie  King's 
Bench.  The  defendant  took  his  stand  on  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage  ; 1ml  on  this  point  a 
decision  was  prompt Iv  given  against  him; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  decision, 
whether  it  were  or  were  not  according  to  the 
technical  rules  of  English  law,  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  great  principles  on  which 
all  laws  ought  to  be  framed.  Nothing  was 
then  left  to  him  but  to  pload  guilty.  The 
tribunal  had,  by  successive  dismissions,  been 
reduced  to  such  complete  subjection,  that  the 
government  which  had  instituted  the  prose- 
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cution  was  allowed  to  prescribe  the  punish- 
ment. The  judges  waited  in  a body  on  Jef- 
freys, who  (insisted  that  they  should  im- 
pose a lino  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  when  com- 
pared with  the  revenues  of  the  English 
grandees  of  that  age,  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chancellor  not  a word  of  disap- 
probation w as  uttered ; but,  when  the  judges 
had  retired.  Sir  John  Powell,  in  whom  all  the 
little  honesty  of  the  bench  was  concentrated, 
muttered  that  the  proposed  penally  was  enor- 
mous, and  that  one  tenth  part  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient.  His  brethren  did  not  agree 
with  him ; nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion,  show 
the  courage  by  which,  on  a memorable  day 
some  months  later,  he  signally  retrieved  his 
fame.  The  earl  was  accordingly  condemned 
to  a fine  of  thirty  thou-aud  pounds,  and  toim- 
prisonment  till  payment  should  be  made. 
Such  a sum  could  not  then  be  raised  at  a day's 
notico  even  by  the  greatest  of  the  nobility. 
The  sentence  of  imprisonment,  however,  was 
more  easily  pronounced  than  executed.  De- 
vonshire had  retired  to  Chalsworth,  where  he 
was  employed  in  turning  the  old  Gothic  man- 
sion of  his  family  into  an  edilice  worthy  of 
Palladio.  The  Peak  was  in  thuso  days  almost 
as  rude  a district  as  Connemara  now  is,  and 
the  sheriff  found,  or  pretended,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  arrest  the  lord  of  so  wild  a region 
in  the  midst  of  a devoted  household  and  te- 
nantry. Some  days  were  thus  gained;  butai 
last  both  the  earl  and  the  sheriff  were  lodged 
in  pri'on.  .Meanwhile  a crowd  of  interces- 
sors exerted  their  influence.  The  story  ran 
that  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had 
obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  clo-et,  that 
she  had  reminded  James  how  her  brother-in- 
law.  the  gallant  Charles  Cavendish,  had  fallen 
at  Gainsborough  fighting  f r tbo  crown,  and 
that  site  had  produced  notes,  written  by 
Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second,  in 
acknowledgment  of  great  sums  lent  by  her 
lord  during  the  civil  troubles.  Tho-o  loans 
had  never  been  repaid,  and.  with  the  interest, 
amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  even  than  the 
immense  fine  which  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
had  imposed.  There  was  another  considera- 
tion which  seems  to  have  had  more  weight 
with  the  king  than  the  memory  of  former 
services.  It  might  be  necessary  to  call  a par- 
liament. Whenever  that  event  took  place  it 
was  believed  that  Devonshire  would  bring 
a writ  of  error.  The  point  on  which  he 


meant  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
King’s  Bench  related  to  the  privileges  of  peer- 
age. The  tribunal  before  which  the  appeal 
must  como  was  the  House  of  Peers.  On  such 
an  occasion  the  court  could  not  be  certain  of 
the  support  even  of  the  most  courtly  nobles. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  sentence  would 
be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping  at  too 
much,  the  government  would  lose  all.  James 
was  therefore  disposed  to  a compromise.  De- 
vonshire was  informed  that,  if  he  would  give 
a bond  for  the  whole  fine,  and  thus  preclude 
himself  from  the  advantage  which  ho  might 
derive  from  a writ  of  error,  he  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  Whether  the  bond  should  be  en- 
forced or  not  would  depend  on  his  subsequent 
conduct.  If  he  would  support  the  dispensing 
power  nothing  would  be  exacted  from  him.  If 
he  was  bent  on  popularity  he  must  pay  thirty 
thousand  pounds  for  it.  He  refused,  during 
some  lime,  to  consent  to  these  terms ; but 
confinement  was  insupportable  to  hint.  He 
signed  the  bond,  and  was  let  out  of  prison  ; 
but  though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy 
burden  on  his  estate,  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  promise  that  he  would  abandon  his 
principles  and  his  party.  He  was  still  en- 
trusted with  all  the  secrets  of  the  opposition ; 
but  during  some  months  his  political  friends 
thought  it  best  for  himself  and  for  the  cause 
that  he  should  remain  in  the  background.  (1) 

Tho  Earl  of  Bedford  had  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  great  calamity  which, 
four  years  before,  had  almost  broken  his 
heart.  From  private  as  well  as  from  public 
feelings  he  was  adverse  to  the  court ; but  he 
was  not  active  in  concerting  measures  against 
it.  His  place  in  the  meetings  of  tho  mal- 
contents was  supplied  by  his  nephew.  Tills 
was  the  celebrated  Edward  Russell,  a man  of 
undoubted  courage  and  capacity,  but  of  loose 
principl  s and  turbulent  temper.  He  was  a 
sailor,  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  had  in  the  late  reign  held  an  of- 
fice in  the  palace.  But  all  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  the  royal  family  had  been  sun- 
dered by  tho  death  of  his  cousin  William. 

(I ) Kennel'*  funeral  sermon  on  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonstilre,  and  Memoir*  of  the  family  of  Cavendish; 
Stale  Trial*;  Privy  Council  Book,  March  S.  IGSVfi; 
Barillon,  June  TO-Jnly  to,  1*07 ; Johnstone,  Dpe  *-t*. 
18*7;  LordaJournal*,  May  6,  tea*.  ‘ Sc*  ami*  ct  »cs 
proehes,"  saj  » Barillon,  ‘‘lui  con*eillnnt  de  prendre 
le  two  parti,  mal*  il  peniisle  juxpi’k  present  i ne  te 
point  xmmettre.  811  vouloit  *e  blen  condulre  et  re- 
noncer  a Sire  popuiairc.  U nepayerolt  pa*l‘amendc; 
mail  *11  t opinuUre.  II  lui  en  ooolera  (rente  mills 
pieces,  ct  il  demeurera  priionnier  jvsqu  i I'actuct 
payement.  * 
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The  daring,  unquiet,  and  vindictive  seaman 
now  site  in  the  councils  called  by  the  Dutch 
envoy  as  the  representative  of  the  boldest  and 
most  eager  section  of  the  opposition,  of  those 
men  who,  under  the  names  of  Roundheads, 
Exclusionists,  and  Whigs,  had  maintained 
with  various  fortune  a contest  of  fivo  and 
forty  years  against  thro  ■ successive  kings. 
This  party,  lately  prostrate  and  almost  extinct, 
but  now  again  full  of  life  and  rapidly  rising 
to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of  the 
scruples  which  still  imp  ded  the  movements 
of  Tories  aud  Trimmers,  and  was  prepared  to 
draw  the  sword  against  tho  tyrant  on  the 
first  day  on  which  it  could  bo  drawn  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Three  men  arc  yet  to  be  mentioned  with 
whom  Dykvelt  was  in  confidential  communi- 
cation, and  by  w hoso  help  he  hoped  to  secure 
the  good  will  of  three  great  professions.  Bi- 
shop Compton  was  tho  agent  employed  to 
manage  Iho  clergy  ; Admiral  Herbert  under- 
took lo  exert  all  his  influence  over  the  navy  ; 
and  an  inlercst  was  established  in  tho  army 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Herbert  re- 
quires no  explanation.  Having,  in  all  things 
secular,  served  tho  crown  with  zeal  and  fide- 
lity, they  had  incurred  tho  royal  displeasure 
by  refusing  to  be  employed  as  tools  for  the 
destruction  of  their  own  religion,  ltoih  of 
them  had  learned  by  experience  how  soon 
James  forgot  obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he 
remembered  w hat  it  pleased  him  lo  consider 
as  wrongs.  The  prelate  had  by  an  illegal 
sentence  been  suspended  from  his  episcopal 
functions.  The  admiral  had  in  one  hour 
been  reduced  from  opulence  to  penury.  The 
situation  of  Churchill  waS  widely  different. 
He  had  been  raised  by  the  royal  bounty  from 
obscurity  to  eminence,  and  from  poverty  to 
wealth.  Having  started  in  life  a needy  en- 
sign, ho  was  now,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
a major  general,  a peer  of  Scotland,  a peer  of 
England ; he  commanded  a troop  of  life 
guards;  he  had  been  appointed  to  several 
honourable  and  lucrative  offices;  and  as  yet 
there  was  no  sign  that  ho  had  lost  any  part  of 
the  favour  to  which  he  owed  so  much.  He 
was  bound  to  James,  not  only  by  the  common 
obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by  military  ho- 
nour, by  personal  gratitude,  and,  as  appeared 
to  superficial  observers,  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  interest.  But  Churchill  himself  was  no 
superficial  observer.  He  knew  exactly  what 
his  interest  really  was.  If  his  master  were 
once  at  full  liberty  lo  employ  Papists,  not  a 


single  Protestant  would  be  employed.  For  a 
time  a few  highly  favoured  servants  of  the 
crown  might  possibly  bo  exempted  from  the 
general  proscription  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  bo  induced  to  change  their  religion. 
But  even  these  would,  after  a short  respite, 
fall  one  by  one,  as  Rochester  had  already 
fallen.  Churchill  might  indeed  secure  him- 
self from  this  danger,  and  might  raise  him- 
self still  higher  in  the  royal  favour  by  con- 
forming to  the  Church  of  Rome  ; and  it  might 
seem  that  one  who  was  not  less  distinguished 
by  avarice  and  baseness  than  by  capacity  and 
valour  was  not  likely  to  be  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  hearing  a mass.  But  so  incon- 
sistent is  human  nature  that  there  are  lender 
spots  even  in  seared  consciences.  And  thus 
this  man.  who  had  owed  his  rise  in  life  to  his 
sister's  shame,  who  had  been  kept  by  the  most 
profuse,  imperious,  and  shameless  of  harlots, 
and  whose  public  life,  to  those  who  can  look 
steadily  through  tho  dazzling  blaze  of  genius 
and  glory,  will  appear  a prodigy  of  turpitude, 
believed  implicitly  in  the  religion  which  he 
had  learned  as  a boy,  and  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  formally  abjuring  it.  A terrible 
alternative  was  before  him.  The  earthly  evil 
which  lie  most  dreaded  was  poverty.  The 
ono  crime  from  which  his  heart  recoiled  w as 
apostasy.  And,  if  the  designs  of  the  court 
succeeded,  ho  could  not  doubt  that  between 
poverty  and  apostasy  he  must  soon  make  his 
choice.  He  therefore  determined 'o  cross  those 
designs ; and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was 
no  guilt  and  no  disgrace  which  he  was  not 
ready  to  incur,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  parting  either  with  his  places  or 
with  his  religion.  (1) 

It  was  not  only  as  a military  commander, 
high  in  rank,  and  distinguished  by  skill  and 
courage,  that  Churchill  w as  able  to  render 
services  loihe  opposition.  It  was,  if  not  ab- 
solutely essential,  yet  most  important,  to  the 
success  of  William's  plans  that  his  sister-in- 
law,  who,  in  tho  order  of  succession  to  tho 
English  throne,  stood  between  his  wife  and 
himself,  should  act  in  cordial  union  with  him. 
All  his  difficulties  would  have  been  greatly 
augmented  if  Anne  had  declared  herself  fa- 

(I)  The  motive  w hich  determined  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Churchills  is  shortly  and  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication.  ‘'It  was,”  she 
says,  “evident  to  all  the  world  that,  as  things  were 
earned  on  by  King  James,  everybody  sooner  or  later 
must  he  ruined,  who  would  not  become  a Homan 
Catholic.  This  consideration  made  me  very  well 
pleased  at  the  Prince  of  Orange's  undertaking  to 
rescue  us  from  such  slavery.” 
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vourablo  to  the  indulgence.  Which  side  she 
might  take  depended  on  the  will  of  others. 
For  her  understanding  was  sluggish;  and, 
though  there  was  latent  in  her  character  a 
hereditary  wilfulness  and  stubbornness  which, 
many  years  later,  great  power  and  great  pro- 
vocations developed,  she  was  as  yet  a willing 
slave  to  a nature  far  more  vivacious  and  im- 
perious than  her  own.  The  person  by  whom 
she  was  absolutely  governed  was  the  wife  of 
Churchill,  a woman  who  afterwards  exercised 
a great  influence  on  the  fate  of  England  and 
of  Europe. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  favourite  was 
Sarah  Jennings.  Her  elder  sister,  Frances, 
had  boon  distinguished  by  beauty  and  levity 
even  among  tho  crowd  of  beautiful  faces  and 
light  characters  which  adorned  and  disgraced 
Whitehall  during  the  wild  carnival  of  the 
Restoration.  On  one  occasion  Francesdressed 
herself  like  an  orange-girl  and  cried  fruit 
about  tho  streets.  (1)  Sober  people  predicted 
that  a girl  of  so  little  discretion  and  delicacy 
would  not  easily  find  a husband.  She  was 
however  twice  married,  and  was  now  the  wife 
of  Tyrconnel.  Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful, 
was  perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  face  was 
expressive;  her  form  wanted  no  feminine 
charm;  and  the  profusion  of  her  fine  hair, 
not  yet  disguised  by  powder  according  to 
that  barbarous  fashion  which  she  lived  to  seo 
introduced,  was  tho  delight  of  numerous  ad- 
mirers. Among  tho  gallants  who  sued  for 
her  favour.  Colonel  Churchill,  young,  hand- 
some. graceful,  insinuating,  eloquent,  and 
brave,  obtained  the  preference,  lie  must 
have  been  enamoured  indeed.  For  he  had 
little  property  except  the  annuity  which  he 
had  bought  w ith  the  infamous  wages  bestow- 
ed on  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  ; he 
was  insatiable  of  riches ; Sarah  was  poor ; and 
a plain  girl  with  a large  fortune  was  proposed 
to  him.  His  love,  after  a struggle,  prevailed 
over'his  avarice ; marriage  only  strengthened 
his  passion  ; and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of 
being  the  one  human  being  who  was  ablo  to 
mislead  that  farsighted  and  surefooted  judg- 
ment, w ho  was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold 
heart,  and  who  was  servilely  feared  by  that 
intrepid  spirit. 

In  a worldly  sense  tho  fidelity  of  Churchill’s 
love  was  amply  rewarded.  His  bride,  though 
slenderly  portioned,  brought  with  her  a 
dowry  which,  judiciously  employed,  mado 

(l)  Grammoufi  Memoirs ; Pepys'a  Diary,  Feb.  St, 

lew -a. 


him  at  length  a Duke  of  England,  a sovereign 
prince  of  the  empire,  the  captain-general  of  a 
great  coalition,  the  arbiter  between  mighty 
princes,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the 
wealthiest  subject  in  Europe.  She  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  with  tho  Princess 
Anne  ; and  a close  friendship  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  girls.  In  character  they  resembled 
each  other  very  little.  Anno  was  slow  and 
taciturn.  To  those  whom  she  loved  she  was 
meek.  Tho  form  which  her  anger  assumed 
was  sullenness.  She  had  a strong  sense  of 
religion,  and  was  attached  oven  with  bigotry 
to  the  rites  and  government  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Sarah  was  lively  and  voluble,  do- 
mineered over  those  whom  she  regarded  with 
most  kindness,  and,  when  she  was  ofTendod, 
vented  her  rage  in  tears  and  tempestuous  re- 
proaches. To  sanctity  she  made  no  pretence, 
and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the  imputation 
of  irreligion.  She  was  not  yot  w hat  she  be- 
came when  one  class  of  vices  had  been  fully 
developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another 
by  adversity,  when  her  brain  had  been  turned 
by  success  and  flattery,  when  her  heart  had 
been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and  mortifications. 
She  lived  to  be  that  most  odious  and  misera- 
ble of  human  beings,  an  ancient  crone  at  war 
with  her  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her  own 
children  and  grandchildren,  groat  indood  and 
rich,  but  valuing  greatness  and  riches  chicfly 
because  they  enabled  her  to  brave  public  opi- 
nion and  to  indulge  without  restraint  her 
hatred  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  the 
reign  of  James  she  was  regarded  as  nothing 
worse  than  a fine  high-spirited  young  woman, 
who  could  now  and  then  be  cross  and  arbi- 
trary, but  whose  flaws  of  temper  might  well 
be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  her  charms. 

It  is  a common  observation  that  differences 
of  taste,  understanding,  and  disposition,  are 
no  impediments  to  friendship,  and  that  tho 
closest  intimacies  often  exist  between  minds 
each  of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  tho 
other.  Lady  Churchill  was  loved  and  even 
worshipped  by  Anne.  The  princess  could  not 
live  apart  from  tho  object  of  her  romantic 
fondness.  She  married,  and  was  a faithful 
and  even  an  affectionate  wife.  But  Prince 
George,  a dull  man,  whose  chief  pleasures 
were  derived  from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle, 
acquired  over  her  no  influence  comparable  to 
that  exercised  by  her  female  friend,  and  soon 
gave  himself  up  with  stupid  patienco  to  the 
dominion  of  that  vehement  and  commanding 
spirit  by  which  his  wifo  was  governed.  Chil- 
dren were  born  to  the  royal  pair ; and  Anno 


yogle 
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was  by  no  means  without  the  feelings  of  a 
mother.  But  the  tenderness  which  she  felt 
for  her  offspring  was  languid  when  compared 
with  her  devotion  to  the  companion  of  her 
early  years.  At  length  the  princess  became 
impatient  of  the  restraint  which  etiquette  im- 
posed on  her.  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
words  Madam  and  Royal  Highness  from  the 
Bps  of  one  who  was  more  to  her  than  a sister. 
Such  words  were  indeed  necessary  in  the  gal- 
lery or  the  drawing-room  ; but  they  were  dis- 
used in  the  closet.  Anne  was  Mrs.  Morlcy  ; 
Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs.  Freeman  ; and  under 
these  childish  names  was  carried  on  during 
twenty  years  a correspondence  on  which  at 
last  the  fate  of  administrations  and  dynasties 
depended.  But  as  yet  Anno  had  no  political 
power  and  little  patronage,  ller  friend  at- 
tended her  as  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber, 
with  a salary  of  only  four  hundred  pounds  a- 
year.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that,  even  at  this  time,  Churchill  was  able  to 
gratify  his  ruling  passion  by  means  of  his 
wife’s  influence.  The  princess,  though  her 
income  was  large  and  her  tastes  simple,  con- 
tracted debts  which  her  father,  not  without 
some  murmurs,  discharged  ; and  it  was  ru- 
moured that  her  embarrassments  hud  been 
caused  by  her  prodigal  bounty  to  her  fa- 
vourite. (1) 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  w hen  this 
singular  friendship  was  to  exercise  a great  in- 
fluence on  public  affairs  What  part  Anne 
would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted 
England  was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial 
duty  was  on  one  side.  The  interests  of  the 
religion  lo  which  she  was  sincerely  attached 
were  on  the  other.  A less  inert  nature  might 
well  have  remained  long  in  suspense  when 
drawn  in  opposito  directions  by  motives  so 
strong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Churchills  decided  the  question ; and 
their  patroness  became  an  important  member 
of  that  extensive  league  of  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  the  head. 

In  June  1687  Dykvelt  returned  to  (he 
Hague,  lie  presented  lo  the  Stales-Ceneral  a 
royal  epistle  filled  with  eulogies  of  his  con- 
duct during  his  residence  in  London.  These 
eulogies  however  were  merely  formal.  James, 
in  private  communications  written  with  his 
own  hand,  bitterly  complained  that  the  envoy 

(l  it  w ould  be  Pridin'*  to  recount  all  the  books  from 
which  1 have  formed  my  estimate  of  the  duchess’s 
character.  Her  own  letters,  her  ow  n vindication, 
and  the  replies  which  it  eatied  forth,  have  been  my 

chief  materials. 


had  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most  fac- 
lious  men  in  the  realm,  and  had  encouraged 
them  in  all  their  evil  purposes.  Dykvelt  car- 
ried with  him  also  a packet  of  letters  front  the 
most  eminent  of  those  with  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred during  his  stay  in  England.  The  writers 
generally  expressed  unbounded  reverence  and 
affection  for  William,  and  referred  him  to  the 
bearer  for  fuller  information  as  to  their  views. 
Halifax  discussed  the  stale  and  prospects  of 
the  country  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  viva- 
city, but  took  care  uot  to  pledge  himself  to 
any  perilous  line  of  conduct.  Dauby  wrote  in 
a holder  and  more  determined  tone,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  slily  sneering  at  the  fears  and 
scruples  of  his  accomplished  rival.  But  the 
most  remarkable  loiter  was  from  Churchill. 
It  was  written  with  that  natural  eloquence 
which,  illiterate  as  ho  was,  lie  never  wanted 
on  great  occasions,  and  with  an  air  of  mag- 
nanimity which,  perfidious  as  he  was,  ha 
could  w ith  singular  dexterity  assume.  The 
Princess  Anne,  he  said,  had  commanded  him 
to  assure  her  illustrious  relatives  at  the  Hague 
that  she  was  fully  resolved  by  God’s  help  ra- 
ther to  lose  her  life  than  to  bo  guilty  of  apos- 
tasy. As  for  hintself,  his  places  and  the  royal 
favour  were  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison 
with  his  religion.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
in  lofty  language  that,  though  he  could  not 
pretend  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a saint,  he 
should  be  found  ready,  on  occasion,  lo  die  the 
death  of  a martyr.  (1 ) 

Dykvelt’s  mission  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  a pretence  was  soon  found  for  sending 
another  agent  to  continue  the  work  which 
had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The 
new  envoy,  afterwards  the  founder  of  a noble 
English  house  w hich  became  extinct  in  our 
ow  n lime,  was  an  illegitimate  cousin  german 
of  William,  and  bore  a title  taken  from  the 
lordship  ofZuleslcin.  Zul  stein’s  relationship 
lo  the  House  of  Orange  gave  him  importance 
in  the  public  eye.  His  hearing  was  that  of  a 
gallant  soldier.  He  was  indeed  in  di|  lomatic 
talents  and  knowledge  far  inferior  to  Dykvelt; 
but  even  this  inferiority  had  its  advantages. 
A military  man.  who  had  never  appeared  lo 
trouble  himself  about  political  affairs,  could, 
without  exciting  any  suspicion,  bold  with  the 
English  aristocracy  an  intercom  e which,  if 
he  had  been  a note  1 master  of  state  craft, 
would  have  been  jealous  ly  watched.  Zulestcin, 

(I ) Tlie  formal  epistle  whieli  Dykvelt  carried  back 
to  the  Stale*  is  in  the  Archives  at  tho  Hague.  The 
other  Letters  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are  given 
by  Dalrymple.  App.  lo  Book  V. 
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after  a short  absence,  returned  to  his  country 
charged  with  letters  and  verbal  messages  not 
less  important  than  those  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  his  predecessor.  A regular  cor- 
respondence was  from  this  time  established 
between  the  prince  and  the  opposition.  Agents 
of  various  ranks  passed  and  repassed  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Hague.  Among  these  a 
Scotchman,  of  some  pails  and  great  activity, 
named  Johnstone,  was  the  most  useful.  He 
was  cousin  german  of  Burnet,  and  son  of  an 
eminent  covenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  been  put  to  death  for  treason, 
and  who  was  honoured  by  his  parly  as  a 
martyr. 

The  estrangement  botweon  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Prince  of  Orange  became  daily 
more  complete.  A serious  dispute  had  arisen 
concerning  the  six  British  regiments  which 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces. . The 
king  wished  to  put  these  regiments  under  the 
command  of  Roman  Catholic  officers.  The 
prince  resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The 
king  had  recourse  to  his  favourite  common- 
places about  toleration.  The  prince  replied 
that  he  only  follow,  d his  majesty's  example. 
It  was  notorious  that  loyal  and  able  men  had 
been  turned  out  of  office  in  England  merely 
for  being  Protestants.  It  was  then  suroly 
competent  to  the  Sladtholder  and  the  States 
General  to  withhold  high  public  trusts  from 
Papists.  This  answer  provoked  James  to 
such  a degree  that,  in  his  rage,  he  lost  sight 
of  veracity  and  common  sense.  It  was  false, 
he  vehemently  said,  that  he  had  ever  turned 
out  anybody  on  r.  ligious  grounds.  And,  if 
he  had,  what  was  that  to  the  prince  or  to  the 
Stales  ? Were  they  his  masters?  Were  they 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
princes?  From  that  time  he  became  desi- 
rous to  recall  his  subjects  who  were  in  the 
Dutch  service.  By  bringing  them  over  to 
England  he  should,  he  conceived,  at  once 
strengthen  himself,  and  weaken  his  worst 
enemies.  But  there  were  financial  difficulties 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overlook. 
The  number  of  troops  already  in  his  service 
***33  as  groat  as  his  revenue,  though  large 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  though  parsimo- 
niously administered,  would  support.  If  the 
battalions  now  in  Holland  were  added  to 
the' existing  establishment,  the  Treasury' 
would  be  bankrupt.  Perhaps  Lewis  might 
be  induced  to  lake  them  into  his  service. 
They  would  in  that  case  be  removed  from  a 
country  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  a republican  government 


and  a Calvinistic  worship,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a country  where  none  ventured  to 
dispute  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  or  tho 
doctrines  of  the  true  Church.  The  soldiers 
would  soon  unlearn  every  political  and  reli- 
gious heresy.  Their  native  prince  might 
always,  al  short  notice,  command  their  help, 
and  would,  on  any  emergency,  be  able  lo  rely 
on  their  fidelity. 

A negotiation  on  this  subject  was  opened 
between  Whitehall  ;.nd  Versailles.  Lewis  had 
as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted ; and,  had  it 
been  oiherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  dis- 
posed to  take  Englishmen  into  his  service; 
for  the  pay  of  England,  low  as  it  must  seem 
to  our  generation,  was  much  higher  than  the 
pay  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  • 
great  object  to  deprive  William  of  so  fine  a 
brigade.  After  some  weeks  of  correspon- 
dence, Barillon  was  authorised  to  promise 
that,  if  lames  would  recall  the  British  troops 
from  Holland,  Lewis  would  bear  the  charge 
of  supporting  two  thousand  of  them  in  Eng- 
land. This  offer  was  accepted  by  James  with 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude.  Having 
made  these  arrangements,  he  requested  the 
Slates  General  to  send  back  the  six  regiments. 
The  States  General,  completely  governed  by 
William,  answered  that  such  a demand,  in 
such  circumstances,  was  not  authorised  by 
the  existing  treaties,  and  positively  refused 
to  comply.  It  is  remarkable  that  Amsterdam, 
which  had  voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in 
Holland  when  James  needed  their  help  against 
the  western  insurgents,  now  contended  ve- 
hemently that  his  request  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed. On  both  occasions,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  ruled  that  great  city  was  to  cross 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  (I) 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely 
so  formidable  to  James  as  the  Dutch  presses. 
English  books  and  pamphlets  against  his  go- 
vernment were  daily  printed  at  the  Hague; 
nor  could  any  vigilance  prevent  copies  from 
being  smuggled,  by  tens  of  thousands,  into 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  German 
Ocean.  Among  these  publications,  one  was 
distinguished  by  its  importance,  and  by  the 
immense  effect  which  it  produced.  The  opi- 
nion which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 

(I)  Sunderland  to  William,  Aug.  M.  tens ; William 
to  Sunderland  Sept.  »-tl,  «s*6;  Rarillon,  May  a-W, 
Mav  16  June  It,  Oct.  J-4J.  Nov . SS-Dec.  a,  1687 ; Lewts 
to  Barillon,  Oct.  It-it,  16*7;  Memorial  of  Albeville, 
Dec.  ts-i'..  16*7 ; Jame*  lo  William,  Jan.  17,  Feb.  It, 
March  i,  ta,  16M;  A vatu  Neg.,  March  t-lt,  6-16,  *- 
«,  March !H -April!,  16s*. 
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held  respecting  the  Indulgence  was  well 
known  to  all  who  were  conversant  with  pub- 
lic affairs.  But,  as  no  oftlcial  announcement 
of  that  opinion  had  appeared,  many  persons 
who  had  not  access  to  good  private  sources  of 
information  were  deceived  or  perplexed  by 
the  confidence  with  which  the  partisans  of  the 
Court  asserted  that  their  highnesses  approved 
of  the  king's  late  acts.  To  contradict  those 
assertions  publicly  would  have  been  a simple 
and  obvious  course,  if  the  sole  object  of  Wil- 
liam had  been  to  strengthen  his  interest  in 
England.  But  he  considered  England  chiefly 
as  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  his  great  European  design.  Towards  that 
design  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  the 
Italian  princes,  and  even  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  any 
declaration  w hich  was  satisfactory'  to  British 
. Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Home.  For  this 
reason  the  prince  long  abstained  from  formal- 
ly expressing  his  sentiments.  At  length  it 
was.  represented  to  him  that  his  continued 
silence  had  excited  much  uneasiness  and  dis- 
trust among  his  well-wishers,  and  that  it  was 
timo  to  speak  out.  He  therefore  determined 
to  explain  himself. 

A Scocth  Whig,  named  Stewart,  had  fled, 
some  years  before,  to  Holland,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  boot  and  the  gallows,  and  had  be- 
come intimate  with  the  Grand  Pensionary 
Fagel,  who  enjoyed  a large  share  of  theSladt- 
holdcr’s  confidence  and  favour.  By  Stewart 
had  been  drawn  up  the  violent  and  acrimo- 
nious manifesto  of  Argyle.  When  the  In- 
dulgence appeared,  Stewart  conceived  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  not  only 
pardon,  but  reward,  lie  offered  his  services 
to  the  government  of  which  he  had  been  the 
enemy  ; they  were  accepted ; and  he  address- 
ed to  Fagel  a letter,  purporting  to  have  been 
writlefl  by  the  direction  of  James.  In  that 
letter  the  Pensionary  was  exhorted  to  use  all 
his  influence  with  the  prince  and  princess, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  support 
their  father's  policy.  Aftersome  delay  Fagel 
transmitted  a reply,  deeply  meditated,  and 
drawn  up  with  exquisite  art.  No  person  who 
studies  that  remarkable  document  can  fail  to 
perceive  that,  though  it  is  framed  in  a manner 
well  calculated  to  reassure  and  delight  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  it  contains  not  a word  which 
could  give  offence,  even  at  the  Vatican.  It 
was  announced  that  William  and  Mary 
would,  with  pleasure,  assist  in  abolishing 


every  law  which  made  any  Englishman  liable 
to  punishment  for  his  religious  opinions.  But 
between  punishments  and  disabilities  a dis- 
tinction was  taken.  To  admit  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  office  would,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  highnesses,  be  neither  for  the  general 
interest  of  England  nor  eveu  for  the  interest 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  This 
manifesto  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  circulated  widely  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Of  the  English  version,  carefully  pre- 
pared by  Burnet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies 
were  introduced  into  tho  eastern  shires,  and 
rapidly  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
No  state  paper  was  ever  more  completely 
successful.  Tho  Protestants  of  our  island 
applauded  the  manly  firmness  with  which 
William  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
entrust  Papists  with  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  Roman  Catholic  princes,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  pleased  by  the  mild  and 
temperate  style  in  which  his  resolution  was 
expressed,  and  by  the  hope  which  lie  held  out 
that,  under  his  administration,  no  member  of 
their  Church  would  bo  molested  on  account 
of  religion. 

It  is  probable  (hat  the  Pope  himself  was 
among  Ihoso  who  read  this  celebrated  letter 
with  pleasure.  He  had  some  months  before 
dismissed  Castlemaine  in  a manner  which 
shovfod  little  regard  for  tho  feelings  of  Caslle- 
maino’s  master.  Innocent  thoroughly  dis- 
liked the  whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  English  government.  Ho  saw  that  the 
unjust  and  impolitic  measures  of  the  Jesuitical 
cabal  were  far  moro  likely  to  make  tho  penal 
laws  perpetual  than  to  bring  about  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  test.  His  quarrel  with  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  serious;  nor  could  he,  either  in  his 
character  of  temporal  prince,  or  in  his  cha- 
racter of  sovereign  pontiff,  feel  cordial  friend- 
ship for  a vassal  of  that  court.  Castlemaine 
was  ill  qualilied  to  remove  those  disgusts.  He 
was  indeed  well  acquainted  with  Rome,  and 
was,  for  a layman,  deeply  read  in  theological 
controversy.  (1)  But  lie  had  none  of  the  ad- 
dress which  his  post  required  ; and,  even  had 
he  been  a diplomatist  of  the  greatest  ability, 
there  was  a circumstance  which  would  have 
disqualified  him  for  the  particular  mission  on 
which  he  had  been  sent,  lie  was  known  all 
over  Europe  as  the  husband  of  the  most 
shameless  of  women,  and  he  was  know  n in  no 
other  way.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him 

(t)  Adda,  Nov.  9-19,  I CM. 
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or  of  him  without  remembering  in  what  man- 
ner tho  very  tillo  by  which  ho  was  called  had 
been  acquired.  This  circumstance  would 
have  mattered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited 
to  some  dissolute  court,  such  as  that  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Montespan  had  lately  been  do- 
minant. But  there  was  an  obvious  impro- 
priety in  sending  him  on  an  embassy  rather 
of  a spiritual  than  a secular  nature  to  a pon- 
tiff of  primitive  austerity.  The  Protestants 
all  over  Europe  sneered ; and  Innocent,  al- 
ready unfavourably  disposed  to  the  English 
government,  considered  the  compliment 
which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so  much  risk 
and  at  so  heavy  a cost,  as  little  better  than  an 
affront.  The  salary  of  tho  ambassador  was 
fixed  at  a hundred  pounds  a-weok.  Caslle- 
maine  complained  that  this  was  too  little. 
Thrice  the  sum,  he  said,  would  hardly  suf- 
fice. For  at  Homo,  the  ministers  of  all  the 
great  continental  powers  exerted  themselves 
to  surpass  one  another  in  splendour,  under 
the  eyes  of  a people  whom  the  habit  of  seeing 
magnificent  buildings,  decorations,  and  cere- 
monies had  made  fastidious.  He  always  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  a loser  by  his  mis- 
sion. He  was  accompanied  by  several  young 
gentlemen  of  the  best  Roman  Catholic  fami- 
lies in  England,  Radcliffes,  Arundclls,  and 
Tichbournes.  At  Rome  he  was  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  the  house  of  Pamfili,  on  the  south  of 
the  stately  place  of  Navona.  He  was  early 
admitted  to  a private  interview  with  the  so- 
vereign pontiff ; but  the  public  audience  was 
long  delayed.  Indeed  Castlemaine’s  prepa- 
rations for  that  great  occasion  were  so  sump- 
tuous that,  though  commenced  at  Easier 
16S6,  they  were  not  complete  till  the  follow- 
ing November ; and  in  November  the  Pope 
had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout 
which  caused  another  postponement.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1687,  at  length,  the  solemn  introduc- 
tion and  homage  were  performed  with  un- 
usual pomp.  The  state  coaches,  which  had 
been  built  at  Romo  for  the  pageant,  were  so 
superb  that  they  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  fine  engravings, 
and  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  in  several  lan- 
guages. (1)  The  front  of  the  ambassador's 

(I)  The  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  De  Pro- 
pagarda  Fide  expressed  his  admiration  in  some  de* 
testable  hexameters  and  pentameters,  of  wbicli  the 
following  specimen  may  sufllee  t— 

Pvyiplott  ef i*  TKi'l'outvar  >.u.u.-K6ata  c&pictttZov, 

*ic<*  ijiffvtr  Kect  o&t'lv  o% Asr  octets' 

cTi  tij*  xttyxpvnti  t’uCtou 

MfftHT*,  Ttuf  <&■’  ixirjt/r,  rtimi'i  i^y. 


palace  was  decorated  on  this  great  day  with 
absurd  allegorical  paintings  of  gigantic  size. 
There  was  Saint  George  with  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  Titus  Oates,  and  Hercules  with  his 
club  crushing  College,  tho  Protestant  joiner, 
who,  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himself 
with  his  flail.  After  this  public  appearance 
Castiemaine  invited  all  the  persons  of  note 
then  assembled  at  Romo  to  a banquet  in  that 
gay  and  splendid  gallery  which  is  adorned 
with  paintings  of  subjects  from  the  .Eneid  by 
Peter  of  Cortona.  The  whole  city  crow  ded  to 
tho  show  ; and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
company  of  Swiss  guards  could  keep  order 
among  the  spectators.  The  nobles  of  tho 
Pontifical  state  in  return  gave  costly  enter- 
tainments to  the  ambassador ; and  poets  and 
wits  were  employed  to  lavish  on  him  and  on 
his  master  insipid  and  hyperbolical  adulation 
such  as  flourishes  most  when  genius  and 
taste  are  in  the  deepest  decay.  Foremost 
among  the  flatterers  was  a crowned  head. 
Thirty  years  had  ( lapsed  since  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  had  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  Swedish  throne.  After 
long  wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
had  committed  many  follies  and  crimes,  sho 
had  finally  taken  up  her  abode  at  Rome,  whero 
she  busied  herself  with  astrological  calcula- 
tions and  with  the  intrigues  of  tho  conclave, 
and  amused  herself  with  pictures,  gems, 
manuscripts,  and  medals.  She  now  com- 
posed some  Italian  stanzas  in  honour  of  tho 
English  prince  who,  sprung  like  herself  from 
a race  of  kings  heretofore  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  tho  Reformation,  had,  like  her- 
self, been  reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church. 
A splendid  assembly  met  in  her  palace.  Her 
verses,  set  to  music,  were  sung  with  universal 
applause,  and  one  of  her  literary  dependents 
pronounced  an  oration  on  the  samo  subject 
in  a style  so  florid  that  it  scorns  to  have  of- 
fended tho  taste  of  the  English  hearers.  Tho 
Jesuits,  hostile  to  the  Pope,  devoted  to  tho 
interests  of  Franco,  and  disposed  to  pay  every 
honour  to  James,  received  tho  English  em- 
bassy w ith  the  utmost  pomp  in  that  princely 
house  where  the  icmains  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
lio  enshrined  in  iazulile  and  gold.  Sculpture, 
painting,  poetry,  and  eloquence  were  em- 
ployed to  compliment  the  strangers;  but  all 
these  arts  had  sunk  into  deep  degeneracy. 

The  Latin  verse*  are  a little  better.  Nahum  Tate 
res|K>nded  in  English  .* 

“ Ills  glorious  train  and  passing  pomp  to  view, 

A poinp  that  even  to  Home  itself  was  new, 

Each  age,  cacti  sex,  the  Lallan  turrets  titled, 

Each  age  and  sex  in  tear*  of  joy  distilled.'’ 
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There  wax  a groat  display  of  turgid  and  im- 
pure Latinity  unworthy  of  so  erudite  an  or- 
der ; and  some  of  the  inscriptions  which 
adorned  the  walls  had  a fault  more  serious 
than  even  a bad  style.  It  was  said  in  one 
place  that  Janies  had  sent  his  brother  as  his 
messenger  to  heaven,  and  in  another  that 
James  had  furnished  the  wings  with  which 
his  brother  hod  soared  to  a higher  region. 
There  was  a still  m re  unfortunate  distich, 
which  at  the  time  attracted  little  notice,  but 
which,  a few  months  later,  was  remembered 
and  malignantly  interpreted.  “ O king,” 
said  the  poet,  **  cease  to  sigh  for  a son. 
Though  nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the 
stars  will  find  a way  to  grant  it." 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  CaMle- 
maine  had  to  suffer  cruel  morlillcations  and 
hunmiations.  The  Pope  treated  hint  with 
extreme  cold  ness  and  reserve.  As  often  aslhe 
ambassador  pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  re- 
quest which  he  had  been  instructed  to  make 
in  favour  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken  with  a 
violent  lit  of  coughing,  which  put  an  oral  to 
the  conversation.  The  fame  of  these  singular 
audiences  spread  over  Home.  Pasquin  was 
not  silent.  All  the  curious  and  tabling  po- 
pulation of  the  nil  -si  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and 
the  prelates  of  the  French  faction  only  ex- 
cepted. laughed  at  Casllomaine’s  discomfi- 
ture. llis  temper,  naturally  nnamiable.  was 
soonexasprrated  to  violence;  and  he  circulated 
a memorial  reflecting  on  the  Pope,  lie  had 
now  put  himself  in  the  w rong.  The  sagacious 
Italian  had  got  the  advantage,  and  look  care 
to  keep  it.  He  positively  declared  that  the 
rul  ■ which  excluded  Jesuits  from  ecclesiastical 
preferment  should  nut  be  relaxed  in  favour  of 
Father  Peire.  Castlemaine,  much  provoked, 
threatened  to  leave  Rome.  Innocent  replied, 
wiih  a meek  impertinence,  which  was  the 
more  provoking  because  it  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  simplicity,  that  his  excel- 
lency might  go  if  he  I ked.  “ But  if  we  must 
lose  him,”  added  the  venerable  pontiff.  *•  1 
hope  that  he  will  take  care  of  his  health  on 
the  road.  Knglish  people  do  not  know  how 
dangerous  it  is  in  this  country  to  travel  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  best  way  is  to  start  lie- 
fore  dawn,  and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon.” 
With  this  salutary  advice  and  w ith  a siring  of 
brads,  the  unfortunate  ambassador  was  dis- 
missed. In  a few  months  appeared,  both  in 
the  Italian  and  in  the  English  tongue,  a pomp- 
ous history  of  the  mission,  magnificently 
printed  in  folio,  and  illustrated  with  plates. 
The  frontispiece,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all 


Protestants,  represented  Castlemaine  in  the 
robes  of  a peer,  with  his  coronet  in  his  hand, 
kissing  the  toe  of  Innocent,  (i) 

CHAPTER  Mil. 

The  marked  discourtesy  of  the  Pope  might 
well  have  imlat-d  the  meekest  of  prinoes. 
Bnt  the  only  effort  which  it  produced  on 
James  wes  to  make  him  mere  lavish  of 
caresses  and  compliments.  While  Caslle- 
maine,  his  whole  soul  festered  with  angry 
passions,  was  on  his  road  back  to  England, 
the  Nuncio  was  loaded  with  honours  which 
his  own  judgment  would  have  led  him  to  re- 
ject. He  had.  by  a fiction  often  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  been  lately  raised  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  w ithout  laving  the  charge 
of  any  see.  lie  was  called  Archbishop  of 
Amasin.  the  birthplace  of  Milhridates.  an  an- 
cient city  of  which  all  trace  bad  long  disap- 
peared. Janies  insisted  lhal  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  should  be  performed  in  the  cha- 
pel of  Saint  James’s  Palace.  The  vicar  apos- 
tolic Leyburn  and  two  Irish  prelates  officiated. 
Tlie  doors  were  thrown  open  to  llie  public ; 
and  it  w as  remarked  that  some  of  those  Pun- 
tans  who  had  recently  turned  courti  rs  were 
among  the  spectators.  In  the  evening  Adda, 
wearing  the  mhos  of  his  new  oftice.  joined 
the  circle  in  tho  queen’s  apartments.  James 
fell  on  his  knees  in  ih  • presence  of  the  whole 
court  and  implored  a blessing.  In  spite  of  the 
restraints  imposed  by  etiquette,  the  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  of  the  bystanders  could 
not  be  concealed.  t2)  It  was  long  indeed  since 
an  English  sovereign  had  knelt  to  mortal  man; 
and  those  who  saw  the  strange  sight  could 
not  but  think  of  that  day  of  shame  when  John 
did  homage  for  his  crow  n between  the  bauds 
of  Randolph. 

In  a short  lime  a still  more  ostentatious 
pageant  was  performed  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  was  determined  that  the  Nuncio 
should  go  to  court  in  solemn  procession. 
Some  persons  on  whose  obedience  the  king 
had  counted  showed,  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
first  time,  signs  of  a mutinous  spirit.  Among 
these  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  second 
temporal  peer  of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour, 
commonly  called  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset. 
He  was  in  truth  a man  in  whom  the  pride  of 

(I)  Correspondence  of  James  and  Innocent,  in  the 
l)rilish  Museum;  Burnet,  i..  7*3- 7Wi;  WclwoodV 
Memoirs;  Commons'  Journals,  OeL  S*.  An 

Account  of  Ilia  Excellency  Doan*  Earl  of  Caelelmainc  a 
Embassy,  liv  Michael  Wright,  chief  steward  of  his 
Excellency’s  house  at  Romr,  (6S». 

(»,  Bariilon,  May  *-tV*OT. 
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birth  and  rank  amounted  almost  to  a disease. 
The  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  was  not 
adequate  to  the  high  place  which  he  held 
among  the  English  aristocracy ; but  bo  had 
become  po-sesscd  of  the  greatest  estate  in 
England  by  his  marriage  with  tho  daughter 
and  heiress  of  tho  last  Percy  who  wore  the 
ancient  coronet  of  Northumberland.  Somer- 
set was  only  in  his  twenty-lifth  year,  and 
was  very  little  known  to  the  public,  lie  was 
a lord  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  colonel 
of  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  been  raised 
at  the  time  of  the  western  insurrection,  lie 
bad  not  scrupled  to  carry  the  sword  of  state 
into  the  royal  chapel  on  days  of  festival ; but 
he  now  resolutely  refused  to  swell  the  pomp 
of  the  Nuncio.  Some  members  of  his  family 
implored  him  not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal 
displeasure ; but  their  inlreaties  produced  no 
effect.  The  king  himself  expostulated.  “ I 
thought,  my  lord.”  said  he,  44  that  I wasdoing 
you  a great  honour  in  appointing  you  to  es- 
cort the  minister  of  the  lirst  of  all  crowned 
heads.”  “ Sir,”  said  the  duke.  “ I am  ad- 
vised that  I cannot  obey  your  majesty  with- 
out breaking  the  law."  “ I will  make  yon 
fear  me  as  well  as  tho  law,”  answered  the 
king,  insolently.  **  I)o  you  not  know  that  I 
am  above  the  law?”  44  Vour  majesty  may 
be  above  the  law,”  replied  Somerset  j **  but  I 
am  not;  and.  while  1 obey  the  law,  1 fear 
nothing."  The  king  turned  away  in  high 
displeasure,  and  Somerset  was  instantly  dis- 
missed from  his  posts  in  the  household  and  in 
the  army.  (1) 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed 
some  prudence.  He  did  not  venture  to  pa- 
rade the  Papal  envoy  in  state  before  the  vast 
population  of  i he  capital.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  on  the  third  of  July  I6K7,  at 
Windsor.  Great  multitudes  flocked  to  the 
little  town.  The  visitors  were  so  numerous 
that  tiiere  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  fur 
them  ; and  many  persons  of  quality  sale  the 
whole  day  iu  their  carriages  waiting  for  the 
exhibition.  At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  knight  marshal's  men  appeared  on  horse- 
back. Then  came  a long  train  of  running 
footmen  ; and  then  in  a royal  coach  appeared 
Adda,  robed  in  purple,  with  a brilliant  cross 
on  his  breast.  He  was  followed  by  the  equi- 
pages of  the  principal  courtiers  and  ministers 
of  state.  In  his  train  the  crowd  recognised 

(I)  Memoir*  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset ; Cillers,  July 
VIS,  1607;  Ka  chard's  History  of  till'  Revolution ; 
Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.,  IIS,  117,  lit; 
Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 


with  disgust  the  arms  and  livoriesof  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Cartwright,  Bishop 
of  Chester.  (1) 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in  the  Ga- 
zette a proclamation  dissolving  that  parlia- 
ment which  of  all  the  fifteen  parliaments  held 
by  the  Stuarts  had  teen  the  most  obse- 
quious. (2) 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Only  a few  months  had 
elapsed  since  somejndges  had  been  turned  out 
and  others  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a decision  favourable  to  tho  crown  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales ; and  already  fresh 
changes  were  necessary. 

The  king  had  scarcely  formed  that  army  on 
which  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  his  designs  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  himself  control  it.  When  war  was 
actually  raging  in  the  kingdom  a mutineer 
or  a deserter  might  bo  tried  by  a military 
tribunal  and  executed  by  the  provost  marshal. 
But  there  was  now  profound  peace.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England  having  sprung  up  in  an 
age  when  all  men  bore  arms  occasionally  and 
none  constantly,  recognised  no  distinction,  in 
time  of  peace,  between  a soldier  and  any  other 
subject;  nor  was  there  any  act  resembling 
that  by  which  the  authority  necessary  for  the 
government  of  regular  troops  is  now  annually 
conlided  to  the  sovereign.  Some  old  statutes 
indeed  made  desertion  felony  in  certain  spe- 
cilied  cases.  But  those  siatutes  were  appli- 
cable only  to  soldiers  serving  the  king  in  ac- 
tual war,  and  could  not  without  the  grossest 
disingenuousness  be  so  strained  as  to  include 
tho  case  of  a man  who,  in  a time  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  at  homo  and  abroad,  should 
become  tired  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow  and 
should  go  buck  to  his  native  village.  The 
government  appears  to  have  had  no  liuld  on 
such  a man,  except  the  hold  which  toaster 
bakers  and  master  tailors  have  on  their  jour- 
neymen. He  and  his  officers  were,  in  tho 
eye  of  the  law,  ona  level.  If  he  swore  at  them 
he  might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  If  he  struck 
them  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and 
battery.  In  truth  the  regular  army  was  un- 
der less  restraint  than  the  militia.  For  tho 
militia  was  a body  established  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  it  had  been  provided  by  that 
act  that  slight  punishments  might  be  sum- 
marily inflicted  for  tho  breaches  of  discipline. 

Cl)  London  Gazelle,  July  7, 1(187 ; Cillers,  July  7-17. 
Account  of  the  teremony  reprinted  among  Uie  So- 
mers Tracts. 

X,  London  Gazette.  July  *,  <887. 
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It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  tho  Second,  tho  practical  inconve- 
nience arising  from  this  state  of  the  law  had 
been  much  fell.  The  explanation  may  per- 
haps be  that,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
the  force  which  he  maintained  in  England 
consisted  chiefly  of  household  troops,  whose 
pay  was  so  high  that  dismission  from  the 
service  would  have  been  felt  by  most  of  them 
as  a great  calamity.  The  stipend  of  a private 
in  (ho  Life  Guards  was  a provision  for  the 
younger  son  of  a gentleman.  Even  the  Foot 
Guards  were  in  a situation  which  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  population  might  regard 
with  envy.  The  return  of  the  garrison  of 
Tangier  and  tho  raising  of  the  new  regiments 
had  made  a great  change.  There  were  now- 
in  England  many  thousands  of  soldiers,  each 
of  whom  received  only  eightpence  a-day.  The 
dread  of  punishment  was  therefore  necessary 
to  keep  them  to  their  duty;  and  such  punish- 
ment their  officers  could  not  legally  inflict. 
James  had  therefore  one  plain  choice  before 
him,  to  let  his  army  dissolve  itself,  or  to  in- 
duce the  judges  to  pronounce  thallhelaw  was 
what  every  barrister  in  the  Temple  knew  that 
it  was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  two  courts;  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  which  was  the  first  criminal  tribunal 
in  the  realm,  and  the  court  of  gaol  delivery, 
which  sale  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  had  juris- 
diction over  offences  committed  in  the  capi- 
tal. In  both  these  courts  there  were  great 
difficulties.  Herbert,  chief  justice  of  tho 
King’s  Bench,  servilo  as  he  had  hitherto 
been,  would  go  no  farther.  Hesistance  still 
more  sturdy  was  to  bo  expected  from  Sir  John 
Holt,  who,  as  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London, 
occupied  tho  bench  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Holt 
was  an  eminently  learned  and  clearheaded 
lawyer;  ho  was  an  upright  and  courageous 
man ; and,  though  he  had  never  been  fac- 
tious, his  political  opinions  had  a tinge  of 
Whiggism.  All  obstacles,  however,  disap- 
peared before  the  royal  will.  Holt  was  turned 
out  of  tho  recordership.  Herbert  and  another 
judge  were  removed  from  tho  King’s  Bench ; 
and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  by  persons 
in  whom  the  government  could  confide.  It 
was  indeed  nocessarv  to  go  very  low  down  in 
the  legal  profession  before  men  could  be  found 
willing  to  render  such  services  as  were  now- 
required.  The  new  chief  justice,  Sir  Robert 
Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a proverb ; yet  igno- 
rance was  not  his  worst  fault.  His  vices  had 
ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  infamous 


ways  of  raising  money,  and  had,  on  one  oc- 
casion, made  a false  affidavit  in  order  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Poor, 
dissolute,  and  shameless,  he  had  become  one 
of  the  parasites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted  him 
and  insulted  him.  Such  was  the  man  who 
was  now  selected  by  James  to  be  lord  chief 
justice  of  England.  One  Richard  Allibone,  who 
was  even  more  ignorant  of  the  law  than 
Wright,  and  who,  as  a Roman  Catholic,  was 
incapable  of  holding  office,  was  appointed  a 
puisne  judge  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Sir  Bar- 
tholomew Shower,  equally  notorious  as  a ser- 
vde  Tory  and  a tedious  orator,  became  recor- 
der of  London.  When  these  changes  had 
been  made  several  deserters  w ere  brought  to 
trial.  They  were  convicted  in  the  faco  of  the 
letter  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Some  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death  at  the  bar  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  some  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
They  were  hanged  in  sight  of  the  regiments 
to  which  they  had  belonged ; and  care  was 
taken  that  the  executions  should  be  announc- 
ed in  tho  London  Gazette,  which  very  seldom 
noticed  such  events.  {1 ) 

It  may  well  be  believe J that  the  law,  so 
grossly  insulted  by  courts  which  derived  from 
it  all  their  authority,  and  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  be 
little  respected  by  a tribunal  created  and  re- 
gulated by  tyrannical  caprice.  The  new  High 
Commission  had,  during  the  first  months  of 
its  existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen 
from  exercising  spiritual  functions.  Tho 
rights  of  properly  had  remained  untouched. 
But,  early  in  the  year  1687,  it  was  determined 
to  strike  at  freehold  interests,  and  to  impress 
on  every  Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  con- 
viction that,  if  he  refused  to  lend  his  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Church  of  which 
ho  w as  a minister,  ho  w ould  in  an  hour  be  re- 
duced to  beggary. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try  the  first 
experiment  on  some  obscure  individual.  But 
the  government  was  under  an  infatuation 
such  as  in  a more  simple  age,  would  have 
been  called  judicial.  YVar  was  therefore  at 
once  declared  against  the  two  most  venerable 
corporations  of  the  realm,  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  has  during  many 
ages  been  great ; but  it  was  at  its  height 

(I)  See  the  statutes  18  lien.  6.  c, 19; S ami  3Ed.6,<-. 
2 ; Eachard’s  History  of  the  Revolution  ; Kennet,  Hi., 
458;  North’s  Life  or  Guildford,  247;  London  Gazette, 
April  18,  May  23,  1687;  Vindication  of  the  E.  of  R 
(Earl  of  Rochester; . 
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during  tho  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. None  of  tho  neighbouring  countries 
could  boast  of  such  splendid  and  opulent 
seats  of  learning.  The  schools  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  of  Lou- 
vain and  Gottingen,  of  Padua  and  Bologna, 
seemed  mean  to  scholars  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  magnificent  foundations  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  Wolsey,  of  Henry  tho  Sixth  and 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Literature  and  science 
were,  in  tho  academical  system  of  England, 
surrounded  with  pomp,  armed  with  magis- 
tracy, and  closely  allied  with  all  the  most 
august  institutions  of  the  state.  To  bo  the 
chancellor  of  an  university  was  a distinction 
eagerly  sought  by  the  magnates  of  the  realm. 
To  represent  an  university  in  parliament  was 
a favourite  object  of  the  ambition  of  states- 
men. Nobles  and  even  princes  were  proud 
to  receive  from  an  university  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  doctoral  scarlet.  The  curious 
were  attracted  to  tho  universities  by  ancient 
buildings  rich  with  the  tracery  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  by  modern  buildings  which  exhibit- 
ed the  highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren,  by 
noble  halls  and  chapels,  by  museums,  by  bo- 
tanical gardens,  and  by  the  only  great  public 
libraries  which  the  kingdom  then  contained. 
The  stale  which  Oxford  especially  displayed 
on  solemn  occasions  rivalled  that  of  sovereign 
princes.  When  her  chancellor,  the  vene- 
rable Duke  of  Ormond,  sate  in  his  embroider- 
ed mantle  on  his  throne  under  the  painted 
ceiling  of  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  surround- 
ed by  hundreds  of  graduates  robed  according 
to  their  rank,  while  the  noblest  youths  of 
England  were  solemnly  presented  to  him  as 
candidates  for  academical  honours,  he  made 
an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal  than  that 
which  his  master  made  in  the  Banqucting- 
House  of  Whitehall.  At  the  universities  had 
been  formed  tho  minds  of  almost  all  the  emi- 
nent clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  wits, 
poets,  and  orators  of  the  land,  and  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  opulent 
gentry.  It  is  also  to  bo  observed  that  the 
connection  between  the  scholar  and  the  school 
did  not  terminate  with  his  residence.  He  often 
continued  to  be  through  life  a member  of  the 
academical  body,  and  to  vote  as  such  at  all 
important  elections.  He  therefore  regarded 
his  old  haunts  by  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with 
oven  moro  than  tho  affection  which  educated 
men  ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  of  their  edu- 
cation. There  was  no  corner  of  England  in 
which  both  universities  had  not  grateful  and 
zealous  sons.  Any  attack  on  the  honour  or 


interests  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  was 
certain  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a powerful, 
active,  and  intelligent  class  scattered  over 
every  county  from  Northumberland  to  Corn-* 
wall. 

Tho  resident  graduates,  os  a body,  were 
perhaps  not  superior  positively  to  the  resident 
graduates  of  our  time ; but  they  occupied  a 
far  higher  position  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  community.  For  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
were  then  tho  only  two  provincial  towns  in 
the  kingdom  in  which  could  be  found  a large 
number  of  men  whose  understandings  had 
been  highly  cultivated.  Even  the  capital  fell 
great  respect  for  the  authority  of  tho  uni- 
versities, not  only  on  questions  of  divinity, 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  classical  anti- 
quity, but  also  on  points  on  which  capitals 
generally  claim  the  right  of  deciding  in  the 
last  resort.  • From  Will’s  coffee-house,  and 
from  tho  pit  of  tho  theatre  royal  in  Drury 
Lane,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  two  great  national 
seats  of  tasto  and  learning.  Plays  which  had 
been  enthusiastically  applauded  in  London 
were  not  thought  out  of  danger  till  they  had 
undergone  the  more  severe  judgment  of 
audiences  familiar  with  Sophocles  and  Te- 
rence. (1) 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  inlluence 
of  the  English  universities  had  been  strenu- 
ously exerted  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  The 
head-quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  beon 
at  Oxford  ; and  the  silver  tankards  arid  sal- 
vers of  all  the  colleges  had  been  melted  down 
to  supply  his  military  chest.  Cambridge  was 
not  less  loyally  disposed.  She  had  sent  a 
large  part  of  her  plate  to  the  royal  camp ; 
and  the  rest  would  have  followed  had  not  the 
town  beon  seried  by  tho  troops  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Both  universities  had  been  treated 
with  extreme  severity  by  tho  victorious  Puri- 
tans. Both  had  hailed  the  Restoration  with 
delight.  Both  had  steadily  opposed  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill.  Both  had  expressed  the  deepest 
horror  at  the  Rye-House  Plot.  Cambridgo 
had  not  only  deposed  her  chancellor  Mon- 
mouth, but  had  marked  her  abhorrenco  of 
his  treason  in  a manner  unworthy  of  a soat 
of  learning,  by  committing  to  tho  flames  the 
canvas  on  which  his  pleasing  face  and  figure 
had  been  portrayed  by  the  utmost  skill  of 
Kneller.(2)  Oxford,  which  lay  nearer  to  the 

(0  Dryden's  Prologues  amt  Cibber's  Memoirs  con- 
tain abundant  proofs  or  the  estimation  In  which  the 
taste  of  ttie  Oxonians  w as  held  by  the  most  admired 
poets  and  actors. 

(g)  See  llic  poem  called  Advice  to  the  Painter  upon 
llic  Defeat  of  the  Rebels  tn  the  West.  See  also  an- 
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weslem  insurgents,  had  given  still  stronger 
proofs  of  loyalty.  The  students,  under  the 
sanction  of  their  preceptors,  had  taken  arms 
by  hundreds  in  defence  of  hereditary  right. 
Such  were  the  bodies  which  James  now  de- 
termined to  insult  and  plunder  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  and  of  his  plighted  faith. 

Several  acts  of  parliament,  as  clear  as  any 
that  were  to  be  found  in  tho  statute-book, 
had  provided  that  no  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  degree  in  either  university 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
another  oa'h  of  a similar  character,  called  the 
oath  of  obedience.  • Nevertheless,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1687.  n royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge directing  that  a Benedictine  monk, 
named  Alban  Francis,  should  be  admitted  a 
master  of  arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  be- 
tween reverence  for  the  king  and  reverence 
for  the  law,  were  in  great  distress.  Messen- 
gers were  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Buko  of  Albemarle,  who  had  succeeded  Mon- 
mouth ns  chancellor  of  the  university.  He 
was  requested  to  represent  the  matter  pro- 
perly to  tho  king.  Meantime  the  registrar 
and  bedells  waited  on  Francis,  and  informed 
him  that  if  ho  would  lake  the  oaths  according 
to  law,  he  should  instantly  be  admitted.  He 
refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated  with  the 
officers  of  tho  university  on  their  disregard 
of  the  royal  mandate,  and  finding  them  re- 
solute, took  horse,  and  hastened  to  relate  his 
grievances  at  Whitehall. 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  now  assembled 
in  council.  The  best  legal  opinions  were 
taken,  and  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  tho 
course  which  had  been  pursued.  But  a se- 
cond letter  from  Sunderland,  in  high  and 
menacing  terms,  was  already  on  the  road. 
Albemarle  informed  the  university,  with  many 
expressions  of  concern,  that  he  had  done 
his  best,  but  that  he  had  been  coldly  and 
ungraciously  received  bv  the  king.  The  aca- 
demical body,  alarmed  by  the  royal  displea- 
sure. and  conscieniiously  desirous  to  meet 
the  royal  wishes,  but  determined  not  to  vio- 
late the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted  the 
humbled  and  most  respectful  explanations, 
but  to  no  purpose.  In  a short  lime  came 
down  a summons  citing  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High 
Commission  at  Westminster  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  April.  The  vice-chancellor  was  lo 

other  norm,  a most  detestable  one,  on  the  same  sub- 
Joel,  by  Stepney,  who  was  then  studying  at  Trinity 
College . 
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attend  in  person  ; the  senate,  which  consists 
of  all  the  doctors  and  masters  of  tho  univer- 
sity, was  to  send  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a great 
concourse  filled  the  council  chamber.  Jeffreys 
sate  at  the  head  of  the  board.  Rochester, 
since  the  w hite  staff  had  been  taken  front  him, 
was  no  longer  a member.  In  his  stead  ap- 
peared the  lord  chamberlain,  John  Sheffield, 
Earl  of  Mulgrave.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman 
has,  in  ono  respect,  resembled  the  fate  of  bis 
colleaguo  Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote  verses 
which  scarcely  ever  rose  above  absolute  me- 
diocrity ; but,  as  ho  was  a man  of  high  note 
in  the  political  and  fashionable  world,  these 
verses  found  admirers.  Time  dissolved  tho 
charm,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  not  until 
his  linos  had  acquired  a prescriptive  right 
to  a place  in  all  collections  of  the  works  of 
English  poets.  To  tills  day  accordingly  his 
insipid  essays  in  rhyme  and  his  paltry  songs 
to  Ainorelta  and  Glnrinna  are  reprinted  in 
company  with  Comus  and  Alexander’s  Feast. 
Tho  consequence  is  that  our  generation  knows 
Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a poetaster,  and  despises 
him  as  such.  In  truth  however  ho  was,  by 
ihe  acknowledgment  of  those  who  neither 
loved  nor  esteemed  him,  a man  distinguished 
by  fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary  eloquence 
inferior  to  scarcely  any  orator  of  his  time. 
Ills  moral  character  was  entitled  lo  no  re- 
spect. He  was  a libertine  without  that  open- 
ness of  heart  and  hand  which  sometimes  mako 
libertinism  amiable,  and  a haughty  aristo- 
crat without  that  elevation  of  sentiment 
which  sometimes  makes  aristocralical  haughti- 
ness respeclablo.  The  satirists  of  tho  ago 
nicknamed  him  Lord  Allpridc.  Yet  was  his 
pride  compatible  with  all  ignoble  vices.  Many 
wondered  that  a man  who  had  so  exalted  a 
sense  of  his  private  dignity  could  be  so  hard 
and  niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  Ho 
bad  given  deep  offence  lo  the  royal  family  by 
venturing  toeulertain  the  hope  that  he  might 
win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne. 
Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  regain  by  meanness  the  favour 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  presumption.  His 
epitaph,  written  by  himself,  still  informs  all 
who  pass  through  Westminster  Abbey  that  ho 
lived  and  died  a sceptic  in  religion ; and  wo 
learn  from  the  memoirs  which  he  wrote  that 
one  of  his  favourite  subjects  of  mirth  was  tho 
Romish  superstition.  Yet  as  soon  as  Janies 
wason  the  throne  he  began  to  expressa  strong 
inclination  towards  Popery  ; and  at  length  in 
private  affected  to  be  a convert.  This  abject 
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hypocrisy  had  been  rewarded  by  a place  in 
die  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  (1) 

Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now  ap- 
peared the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John  Pechell.  Ho  was 
a man  of  no  great  ability  or  vigour ; but  he 
was  accompanied  by  eight  distinguished  aca- 
demicians, elected  by  the  senate.  One  of 
these  was  Isaac  Newton,  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. and  professor  of  mathematics.  His  ge- 
nius was  then  in  the  fullest  vigour.  The 
great  work  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
place  among  the  geometricians  and  natural 
philosophers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  had 
been  some  time  printing  at  the  expense  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  was  almost  ready  for 
publication.  He  was  the  steady  friend  of  civil 
liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  ; but  his 
habits  by  no  means  Fitted  him  for  the  conflicts 
of  active  life.  He  therefore  stood  modestly 
silent  among  the  delegates,  and  left  to  men 
more  versed  in  practical  business  the  task  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  his  beloved  university. 

Never  was  there  a clearer  caso.  The  law 
was  express.  The  practice  had  been  almost 
invariably  in  conformity  with  the  law.  It 
might  perhaps  have  happened  that,  on  a day 
of  great  solemnity,  when  many  honorary  de- 
grees were  conferred,  a person  who  had  not 
taken  the  oaths  might  have  passed  in  the 
crowd.  But  such  an  irregularity,  the  effect 
of  mere  haste  and  inadvertence,  could  not  be 
cited  as  a precedent.  Foreign  ambassadors 
of  various  religions,  and  in  particular  one 
Mussulman,  had  been  admitted  without  the 
oaths.  But  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
such  cases  fell  within  the  reason  and  spirit  of 
the  acts  of  parliament.  It  was  not  even  pre- 
tended that  any  person  to  whom  the  oaths  had 
been  tendered  and  who  had  refused  them 
had  ever  taken  a degree  ; and  this  was  the 
Situation  in  which  Francis  stood.  The  dele- 
gates offered  to  prove  that,  in  the  late  reign, 
several  royal  mandates  had  been  treated  as 
nullities  because  the  persons  recommended 
had  not  chosen  to  qualify  according  to  law, 
and  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  government 
had  always  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  university.  But  Jeffreys 
would  hear  nothing.  He  soon  found  out  that 

fl)  Mackay'*  character  of  Shefllclil,  with  Swift'S 
note;  the  Satire  on  the  Deponent*,  16**;  Lire  of 
John,  Duke  or  Buckinghamshire,  (7M;  Barillon, 
Aug.  30,  1487.  I have  a manuscript  lampoon  on 
Mulgrevr,  dated  1690.  It  is  not  deaUtutc  or  spirit. 
The  most  remarkable  tinea  are  Iheae 

“ Peters  (Petre)  to-day  and  Burnet  tomorrow , 
Knaves  of  alt  sidea  and  religions  lie'll  woo.’’ 


the  vice-chancellor  was  weak,  ignorant,  and 
timid,  and  therefore  gave  a loose  to  all  that 
insolence  which  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate  doctor,  un- 
accustomed to  such  a presence  and  to  such 
treatment,  was  soon  harassed  and  scared  into 
helpless  agitation.  When  other  academi- 
cians who  were  more  capable  of  defending 
their  cause  attempted  to  speak  they  were 
rudely  silenced.  *•  You  are  not  vice-chan- 
cellor. When  you  are,  you  may  talk.  Till 
then  it  will  become  you  to  hold  your  peace.” 
The  defendants  were  thrust  out  of  the  court 
without  a hearing.  In  a short  time  they 
were  called  in  again,  and  informed  that  the 
commissioners  had  determined  to  depnwe 
Pechell  of  llio  vict-chancollorship,  and  to  sus- 
pend him  from  all  the  emoluments  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  master  of  a college,  emo- 
luments which  were  strictly  of  the  nature  of 
freehold  properly.  “ As  for  you,”  said  Jef- 
freys to  the  delegates,  “ most  of  you  are  di- 
vines. I will  therefore  scud  you  home  with 
a text  of  scripture,  ' Go  your  way  and  sin  no 
more,  lest  a worse  thing  happen  to  you.’  ” 1 1) 

These  proceedings  might  seem  sufticienUy 
unjust  and  violent.  But  the  king  had  already 
begun  to  treat  Oxford  with  such  rigour  that 
the  rigour  shewn  towards  Cambridge  might, 
by  comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Already 
University  College  had  been  turned  by  Oba- 
diah  Walker  into  a Roman  Catholic  seminary. 
Already  Christ  Church  was  governed  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  dean.  Mass  was  already  said 
daily  in  both  those  colleges.  The  tranquil 
muje-dic  city,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  mo- 
narchical principles,  was  agitated  by  pas- 
sions which  it  had  never  before  known.  The 
undergraduates,  with  the  connivance  of  those 
who  were  in  authority  over  them,  booted  the 
members  of  Walker's  congregation , and 
chanted  satirical  ditties  under  his  windows. 
Some  fragments  of  the  serenades  which  then 
disturbed  the  High  Street  have  been  preserved. 
The  burden  of  one  ballad  was  this  : 

“OldObadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria.” 

When  the  actors  came  down  to  Oxford  the 
public  feeling  was  expressed  still  more  strongly. 
How  ard's  Committee  wasperformed.  This  play, 
written  soon  after  the  Restoration,  exhibited 
the  Puritans  in  an  odious  and  coulemptible 
light,  and  had  therefore  been,  during  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  a favourite  with  Oxutiian  au- 

(I)  See  Uie  proceedings  against  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  Ibe  collection  of  State  Trials. 
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diences.  It  was  now  a greater  favourite  than 
over;  for, by  a lucky  coincidence, oneof  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  was  an  old  hypocrite 
named  Obadiab.  Tbc  audience  shouted  with 
delight  when,  in  the  last  scene,  Obadiah  was 
dragged  in  w ith  a halter  round  his  neck ; and 
the  acclamations  redoubled  when  one  of  the 
players,  departing  from  the  written  text  of 
the  comedy,  proclaimed  that  Obadiah  should 
be  hanged  because  he  had  changed  his  reli- 
gion. The  king  was  much  provoked  by  this 
insult.  So  mutinous  indeed  was  the  temper 
of  the  university  that  one  of  the  newly  raised 
regiments,  the  same  which  is  now  called  the 
Second  Dragoon  Guards,  was  quartered  at 
Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
outbreak. (1) 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced 
James  that  ho  had  entered  on  a course  which 
must  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To  the  clamours 
of  London  he  had  been  long  accustomed. 
They  had  been  raised  against  him,  some- 
times unjustly,  and  sometimes  vainly,  lie 
had  repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might  brave 
them  still.  Rut  that  Oxford,  the  seat  of 
loyalty,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Cavalier 
army,  the  place  where  his  father  and  his  bro- 
ther had  held  their  court  when  they  thought 
themselves  insecure  in  their  stormy  capital, 
the  place  where  the  writings  of  the  great  re- 
publican teachers  had  recently  been  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,  should  now  be  in  a ferment 
of  discontent,  that  those  high-spirited  youths 
who  a few  months  before  had  eagerly  vo- 
lunteered to  march  against  the  western  in- 
surgents should  now  bo  with  difficulty  kept 
down  by  sword  and  carbine,  these  were  signs 
full  of  evil  omen  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  The 
warning,  however,  was  lost  on  the  dull, 
stubborn,  self-willed  tyrant.  He  was  re-olved 
to  transfer  to  his  own  Church  all  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  splendid  foundations  of  England. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  best  and  wisest 
of  bus  Roman  Catholic  counsellors  remon- 
strated. They  represented  to  him  that  he 
had  it  in  his  powrer  to  render  a great  service 
to  the  caust'.  of  his  religion  without  violating 
the  rights  of  property.  A grant  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  from  his  privy  purse 
would  support  a Jesuit  college  at  Oxford. 
Such  a sum  he  migHl  easily  spare.  Such  a 
college,  provided  wilh  able,  learned,  and 
zealous  teachers,  would  bo  a formidable  rival 
to  the  old  academical  institutions,  which  ex- 
hibited but  too  many  sytnpionis  of  the  languor 

(I)  Wood’s  Athena?  Ovonienses ; Apology  for  the 
Life  of  Colley  Cibber;  Cillers,  March  2-1*,  I Gats. 
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almost  inseparable  from  opulence  and  se- 
curity. King  James's  College  would  soon  be, 
by  the  confession  even  of  Protestants,  the  first 
place  of  education  in  the  island,  as  respected 
both  science  and  moral  discipline.  This  w ould 
be  the  most  effectual  and  the  least  invidious 
method  by  which  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  humbled  and  (he  Church  of  Rome  exalted. 
The  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted servants  of  the  royal  family,  declared 
that,  thought)  Protestant,  and  by  no  means 
rich,  he  would  himself  contribute  a thousand 
pounds  towards  this  design,  rather  than  that 
his  master  should  violate  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  break  fai>h  wilh  the  Established 
Church.  (1 ) The  scheme,  however,  found  no 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  king.  It  was  in- 
deed ill  suited,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  his 
ungentle  nature.  For  to  bend  and  break  the 
spirits  of  men  gave  him  pleasure ; and  to 
part  wilh  his  money  gave  him  pain.  What 
he  had  not  the  generosity  to  do  at  his  own 
expense  he  determined  to  do  at  the  expense  of 
others.  When  once  ho  was  engaged,  pride 
and  obstinacy  prevented  him  from  receding ; 
and  ho  was  at  length  led,  step  by  step,  to  acts 
of  Turkish  tyranny,  to  acts  which  impressed 
the  nation  with  a conviction  thatthe  estate  of 
a Protestant  English  freeholder  under  a Roman 
Catholic  king  must  bo  as  insecure  as  that  of 
a Greek  under  Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  William  of  Waynflete, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our 
academical  institutions.  A graceful  tower,  on 
the  summit  of  which  a Latin  hymn  was  an- 
nually chanted  by  choristers  at  the  dawn  of 
May  day,  caught  far  off  the  eyo  of  tho  traveller 
who  came  from  London.  As  he  approached 
he  found  that  this  tower  rose  from  an  em- 
battled pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet  singu- 
larly venerable,  which,  embowered  in  ver- 
dure, overhung  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Cherwell.  He  passed  through  a gateway  over- 
hung by  a noble  oriel  (2)  and  found  himself 
in  a spacious  cloister  adorned  with  emblems 
of  virtues  and  vices,  rudely  carved  in  grey 
stone  by  the  masons  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread 
in  a stately  refectory  hung  wilh  paintings  and 
rich  fantastic  carving.  The  servico  of  tho 
Church  was  performed  morning  and  evening 
in  a chapel  which  had  suffered  much  violence 

ft)  Burnet,  I.,  607 ; Letter  of  Lent  Ailesbury  print- 
ed in  the  European  Magazine  for  April  17*5. 

(2)  This  gateway  is  now  rlosed. 
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from  the  Reformers,  and  much  froin  the  Pu- 
ritans, but  which  was,  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, a building  of  eminent  beauty,  and  which 
has,  in  our  own  time,  been  restored  with  rare 
taste  and  skill.  The  spacious  gardens  along 
the  river  sido  wero  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
the  trees,  among  which  towored  conspicuous 
one  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  island,  a 
gigantic  oak,  older  by  a century,  men  said, 
than  the  oldest  college  in  the  university. 

Tho  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the 
kings  of  England  and  princes  of  Wales  should 
be  lodged  in  their  house.  Edwaril  the  Fourth 
had  inhabited  the  building  while  it  was  still 
unfinished.  Richard  the  Third  had  held  his 
court  there,  had  heard  disputations  in  the 
hall,  had  feasted  there  royally,  and  had 
mended  tho  cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a present  of 
fat  bucks  from  his  forests.  Two  heirs  appa- 
rent of  the  crown  who  had  been  prematurely 
snatched  away,  Arthur  the  elder  brother  of 
Henry  tho  Eighth,  and  Henry  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Charles  the  First,  had  been  members 
of  the  college.  Anolhor  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  last  and  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  the  gentle  Reginald 
Pole,  had  studied  there.  In  the  time  of  the 
civil  war  Magdalene  had  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  tho  crown.  There  Rupert  had  fixed 
his  quarters;  and,  before  some  of  his  most 
daring  enterprises,  his  trumpets  had  been 
heard  sounding  to  horse  through  those  quiet 
cloisters.  Most  of  tho  fellows  were  divines, 
and  could  aid  the  king  only  by  their  prayers 
and  their  pecuniary  contributions.  But  one 
member  of  the  body,  a doctor  of  civil  law, 
raised  a troop  of  undergraduates,  and  fell 
fighting  bravely  at  their  head  against  the  sol- 
diers of  Essex.  When  hostilities  had  ter- 
minated, and  the  Roundheads  were  masters 
of  England,  six  sevenths  of  the  members  of 
tho  foundation  refused  to  make  any  submis- 
sion to  usurped  authority.  They  were  con- 
sequently ejected  from  their  dwellings  and 
deprived  of  their  revenues.  After  the  Resto- 
ration the  survivors  returned  to  their  pleasant 
abode.  They  had  now  been  succeeded  by  a 
new  generation  which  inherited  their  opinions 
and  their  spirit.  During  the  western  rebellion 
such  Magdalene  men  as  wore  not  disqualified 
by  their  age  or  profession  for  the  use  of  arms 
had  eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  crown. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  corporation 
in  the  kingdom  which  had  higher  claims  to 
the  gratitudeof  the  House  of  Stuart.  (1) 

(I)  Wood's  Athena'  Oxontensis;  Walker's  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Clergy. 


The  society  consisted  of  a president,  of  forty 
fellows,  of  thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and 
of  a train  of  chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers. 
At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  revenues  were 
far  greater  than  those  of  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  realm,  greater  by  one  half  than 
those  of  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably 
more  than  double  those  which  William  of 
Wykeham  had  settled  on  his  college  at  Ox- 
ford. In  the  days  of  James  tho  Second  tho 
riches  of  Magdalene  were  immense,  and  were 
exaggerated  by  report.  The  college  was  po- 
pularly said  to  be  wealthier  than  the  wealthiest 
abbeys  of  the  continent.  When  the  leases 
fell  in, — so  ran  the  vulgar  rumour, — the  rents 
would  bn  raised  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  (I) 

The  fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  which 
their  founder  had  drawn  up,  empowered  to 
select  their  own  president  from  among  per- 
sons who  wero,  or  had  been,  fellows  either  of 
their  society  or  of  New  College.  This  power 
had  generally  been  exercised  with  freedom. 
But  in  some  instances  royal  letters  had  been 
received  recommending  to  tho  choice  of  the 
corporation  qualified  persons  who  were  in  fa- 
vour at  court ; and  on  such  occasions  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  show  respect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  sovereign. 

In  March  1687,  tho  president  of  the  colloge 
died.  One  of  the  fellows,  Doctor  Thomas 
Smith,  popularly  nicknamed  Rabbi  Smith,  a 
distinguished  traveller,  book-collector,  anti- 
quary, and  orientalist,  who  had  been  chaplain 
to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
been  employed  to  collate  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
nuscript, aspired  to  the  vacant  post.  He  con- 
ceived that  he  had  some  claims  on  the  favour 
of  the  government  as  a man  of  learning  and 
as  a zealous  Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  truth 
as  fervent  and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be  found 
in  the  whoio  Church  of  England.  Ho  had 
long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  hoped  to  obtain  by  the 
interest  of  that  prelate  a royal  letter  to  the 
college.  Parker  promised  to  do  his  best,  but 
soon  reported  that  he  had  found  difficulties. 
“ The  king,”  he  said,  “ will  recommend  no 
person  who  is  not  a friend  to  his  majesty's 
religion.  What  can  you  do  to  pleasuro  him 

(t)  Burnet,  i.,  6»7 ; Tanner's  Notitia  Monasliea.  At 
(he  visitation  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  it  appeared  that  the  annual  revenue  of  King's 
College  was  751  f.,  of  New  College,  H7f.,  of  Magda- 
lene, t*7W. 
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as  to  that  matter?”  Smith  answered  that,  if 
he  became  president,  he  would  exert  himself 
to  promote  learning,  true  Christianity,  and 
loyalty.  “ That  will  not  do,”  said  the  bishop. 

“ If  so,”  said  Smith  manfully,  “ let  who  will 
be  president  ; I can  promise  nothing  more.” 
Theelectionhad  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  and  the  fellows  were  summoned  to 
attend.  It  was  rumoured  that  a royal  letter 
would  come  down  recommending  one  An- 
thony Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man’s 
life  had  been  one  series  of  shameful  acts.  He 
had  been  a member  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a 
timely  retreat,  lie  had  then  joined  the  Dis- 
senters. Then  he  had  gone  to  Oxford,  had 
entered  himself  at  Magdalene,  and  had  soon 
become  notorious  there  for  every  kind  of 
vice.  He  generally  reeled  into  his  college  at 
night  speechless  with  liquor.  Ho  was  celebrat- 
ed for  having  headed  a disgraceful  riot  at 
Abingdon.  He  had  been  a constant  fre- 
quenter of  noted  haunts  of  libertines.  At 
length  ho  had  turned  pander,  had  exceeded 
even  the  ordinary  vileness  of  his  vile  calling, 
and  had  received  money  from  dissolute  young 
gentlemen  commoners  for  services  such  as  it 
is  not  good  that  history  should  record.  This 
wretch,  however,  had  pretended  to  turn  Pa- 
pist. His  apostasy  atoned  for  all  his  vices ; 
and,  though  still  a youth,  he  was  selected  to 
rule  a grave  and  religious  society  in  which 
the  scandal  given  by  his  depravity  was  still 
fresh. 

As  a Roman  Catholic  he  was  disqualified 
for  academical  office  by  the  general  law  of  the 
land.  Never  having  been  a fellow  of  Magda- 
lene College  or  of  New  College,  he  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  vacant  presidency  by  a 
special  ordinance  of  William  of  Waynflete. 
William  of  Waynflete  had  also  enjoined  those 
who  partook  of  his  bounty  to  hare  a special 
regard  to  moral  character  in  choosing  their 
head ; and,  even  if  he  had  left  no  such  injunc- 
tion, a body  chiefly  composed  of  divines  could 
not  with  decency  entrust  such  a man  as  Far- 
mer with  the  government  of  a place  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the 
king  the  difficulty  in  which  they  should  be 
placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured,  Fanner  should 
be  recommended  to  them,  and  begged  that,  if 
it  were  his  majesty’s  pleasure  to  interfere  in 
the  election,  some  person  for  whom  they  could 
legally  and  conscientiously  vote  might  be 
proposed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no  notice 
was  taken.  The  royal  letter  arrived.  It  wa» 
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brought  down  by  one  of  the  fellows  who  had 
lately  turned  Papist.  Robert  Ohamock,  a man 
of  parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a violent  and  rest- 
less temper,  which  impelled  him  a few  rears 
later  to  an  atrocious  crime  and  to  a terrible 
fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  society 
met  in  the  chapel.  Some  hope  was  still  en- 
tertained that  the  king  might  be  moved  by 
the  remonstrance  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him.  The  assembly  therefore  adjourned 
till  the  fifteenth,  which  was  the  last  day  on 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  college,  the 
election  could  take  place. 

Tho  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the 
fellows  repaired  to  tljeir  chapel.  No  answer 
had  arrived  from  Whitehall.  Two  or  three  of 
the  seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were 
inclined  to  postpone  the  election  once  more 
rather  than  take  a step  which  might  give  of- 
fence to  the  king.  But  the  language  of  tho 
statutes  was  clear.  Those  statutes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  foundation  had  sworn  to  observe. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  further  delay.  A hot  debate  followed. 
The  electors  were  too  much  excited  to  take 
their  seats;  and  the  wholo  choir  was  in  a tu- 
mult. Those  who  were  for  proceeding  ap- 
pealed to  their  oaths  and  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  founder  whose  bread  they  had 
eaten.  The  king,  they  truly  said,  had  no 
right  to  force  on  them  even  a qualified  cah- 
didate.  Some  expressions  unpleasing  to  Tory 
ears  were  dropped  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
pute; and  Smith  was  provoked  into  exclaim- 
ing that  the  spirit  of  Ferguson  had  possessed 
his  brethren.  It  was  at  length  resolved  by  a 
great  majority  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  election.  Charnock 
left  the  chapel.  The  other  fellows,  having 
first  received  the  sacrament,  proceeded  to 
give  their  voices.  The  choice  fell  on  John 
Hough,  a man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence, 
who,  having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude 
and  prosperity  with  meekness,  having  risen 
to  high  honours  and  having  modestly  de- 
clined honours  higher  still,  died  in  extremeold 
age,  yet  in  full  vigour  of  mine,  more  than 
fifty-six  years  after  this  eventful  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  circumstances  which  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  elect  a president  without  further 
delay,  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as 
patron  of  the  whole  University,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  as  visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
to  undertake  tho  office  of  intercessors ; but 
the  king  was  far  too  angry  and  too  dull  to 
listen  to  explanations. 


DOgle 


FROM  THE  ACCESi 
Early  in  Juno  the  fellows  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  Ihe  High  Commission  at  White- 
hall. Five  of  them,  deputed  by  the  rest,  obey- 
ed the  summons.  Jeffreys  treated  them  after 
his  usual  fashion.  When  one  of  them,  a grave 
doctor  named  Fairfax,  hinted  some  doubt  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  commission,  the  chan- 
cellor began  to  roar  like  a wild  beast.  “ Who 
is  this  man?  What  commission  has  he  to  be 
impudent  here?  Seize  him.  Put  him  into  a 
dark  room.  What  does  he  do  without  a 
keeper?  He  is  under  my  care  as  a lunatic.  ! 
wonder  that  nobody  has  applied  to  me  for  tho 
custody  of  him.”  But  whon  this  storm  had 
spent  its  force,  and  the  depositions  concern- 
ing the  moral  character  of  Ihe  king’s  nominee 
had  been  read,  none  of  the  commissioners  had 
tho  front  to  pronounce  that  such  a man  could 
properly  be  made  the  head  of  a great  college. 
Obadiah  Walker  and  the  other  Oxonian  Pa- 
pists who  were  in  attendance  to  support  their 
proselyte  were  utterly  confounded.  The  Com- 
mission pronounced  Hough's  election  void, 
and  suspended  Fairfax  from  his  fellowship : 
but  about  Farmer  no  more  was  said;  and,  in 
the  month  of  August,  arrived  a royal  letter  re- 
commending Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  the 
fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist.  Still 
there  was  an  objection  to  him  which,  even 
if  the  presidency  had  been  vacant,  would 
have  been  decisive.  For  ho  had  never  been 
a fellow  of  either  New  College  or  Magdalene. 
But  the  presidency  was  not  vacant ; Hough 
had  been  duly  elected  ; and  all  the  members 
of  the  college  were  bound  by  oath  to  support 
him  in  his  office.  They  therefore,  with 
many  expressions  of  loyally  and  concern,  ex- 
cused themselves  from  complying  with  the 
king's  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a firm  re- 
sistance to  tyranny,  a stand  not  less  resolute 
was  made  in  another  quarter.  James  had, 
some  time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of 
the  Charter-house,  men  of  the  first  rank  and 
consideration  in  the  kingdom,  to  admit  a Ro- 
man Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  hospital 
which  was  under  their  care.  The  master  of 
the  house,  Thomas  Burnet,  a clergyman  of 
eminent  genius,  learning,  and  virtue!  had  the 
courage  to  represent  to  them,  though  the  fe- 
rocious Jeffreys  sate  at  the  board,  that  what 
was  required  of  them  was  contrary  both  to  the 
will  of  the  founder  and  to  an  act  of  parliament. 

“ What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?"  said  a cour- 
tier who  was  one  of  tho  governors.  “ It  is 
voiy  much  to  tho  purpose,  1 think,”  answered 
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a voice,  feeble  with  ago  and  sorrow,  yet  not 
to  be  heard  without  respect  by  any  assembly, 
the  voice  of  (he  venerable  Ormond.  “ An  act 
of  parliament,”  continued  the  patriarch  of 
the  Cavalier  party,  “ is,  in  my  judgment,  no 
light  thing."  The  question  was  put  w hether 
Popham  should  be  admitted,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  reject  him.  Tho  chancellor,  who 
could  not  well  ease  himself  by  cursing  and 
swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in  a rage, 
and  was  followed  by  some  of  the  minority.  The 
consequence  was  that  there  was  not  a quorum 
left,  and  that  no  formal  reply  could  be  made 
to  the  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days 
after  the  High  Commission  had  pronoui.ced 
sentence  of  deprivation  against  Hough,  and  of 
suspension  against  Fairfax.  A second  man- 
date under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the 
trustees ; but  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
Magdalene  College  had  been  treated  had 
roused  instoad  of  subduing  their  spirit.  They 
drew  up  a letter  to  Sunderland  in  which 
they  requ&sted  him  to  inform  tho  king  that 
they  could  not,  in  tills  matter,  obey  his  ma- 
jesty without  breaking  the  law  and  betraying 
their  trust. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary 
signatures  been  appended  to  this  document, 
the  king  would  havo  taken  some  violent  course. 
But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great  na.i.es 
of  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham, 
the  chiefsof  all  the  sections  of  that  great  party 
to  which  he  owed  his  crown.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  directing  Jeffreys  to 
consider  what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It 
was  announced  at  one  time  that  a proceeding 
would  be  instituted  iu  the  King's  Beach,  at  an- 
other that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  would 
take  up  die  case ; but  these  threats  gradually 
died  away,  (f) 

The  summer  was  now  far  advanced ; and 
the  king  set  out  on  a progress,  the  longest 
and  the  most  splendid  that  had  been  known 
for  many  years.  From  Windsor  he  went  on 
the  sixteenth  of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walk- 
ed round  the  fortifications,  touched  some  scro- 
fulous people,  and  then  proceeded  in  one  of 
his  yachts  to  Southampton.  From  South- 
ampton he  travelled  to  Bath,  where  he  re- 
mained a few  days,  and  where  he  left  the 
queen.  Whon  he  departed,  ho  was  attended 
by  the  high  sheriff  of  Somersetshire  and  by  a 
large  body  of  gentlemen  to  the  frontier  of  tho 
county,  whore  the  high  sheriff  of  Gloueostor- 

(')  A Relation  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Charter- 
house, less. 
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shiro,  with  a not  less  splendid  retinue,  was 
in  attendance.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  soon 
met  the  royal  coaches,  and  conducted  them 
to  Badminton,  whero  a banquet  worthy  of 
the  fame  which  his  splendid  housekeeping 
had  wou  for  him  was  prepared.  In  the  after- 
noon the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  Gloucester. 
It  was  greoted  two  miles  from  the  city  by  the 
bishop  and  clorgy.  At  the  South  Gale  the 
mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells  rang 
and  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine  as  the  king 
passed  through  the  streets  to  the  close  which 
encircles  Ihe  venerable  cathedral.  He  lay 
that  night  at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Chester,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  outward  signs  of  joy  and  respect,  which 
he  was  weak  enough  to  consider  as  proofs 
that  the  discontent  excited  by  his  measures 
had  subsided,  and  that  an  easy  victory  was 
before  him.  Barillon,  more  sagacious,  in- 
formed Lewis  that  the  King  of  England  was 
under  a delusion,  that  the  progress  had  done 
no  real  good,  and  that  those  very  gentlemen 
of  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire  who  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  receive  their  sove- 
reign and  their  guest  with  every  mark  of  ho- 
nour would  be  found  as  refractory  ns  over 
when  the  question  of  the  test  should  cotno 
on.  (1) 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by 
two  courtiers  who  in  temper  and  opinions 
differed  widely  from  each  other.  Penn  was 
at  Chester  on  a pastoral  tour.  His  popularity 
and  authority  among  his  brethren  had  greatly 
declined  since  he  had  become  a tool  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was,  however, 
most  graciously  received  by  James,  who  even 
condescended  to  go  to  the  Quaker  meeting, 
and  to  listen  with  decency  to  his  friend’s  me- 
lodious eloquence.  (2)  Tyrconnel  had  crossed 
the  sea  from  Dublin  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration.  All  the  most  respectable  Eng- 
lish Catholics  looked  coldly  on  him  as  on  an 
enemy  of  their  race  and  a scandal  to  their 
religion.  But  ho  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
his  master,  and  dismissed  with  assurances  of 
undiminlshed  confidence  and  steady  support. 
James  expressed  his  delight  at  learning  that  in 

(l)  See  the  London  Gillette,  from  August  18  to 
September  t,  1687:  Barillon.  September  ts»-s». 

fa)  Clark  ton's  Life  ofPenn.  “Penn,  chef  dcs 
Quakers,  qu'on  sail  Ctre  dans  les  intereU  du  Roi 
d’Angleterre,  esl  sf  fort  d£erie  parml  ceux  de  ton 
parti  qu'ils  n’ont  plus  aueune  conflance  cn  lui." 
— Bonrepaux  to  Seignclay,  Sept.  IS-23,  1687. 


a short  time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland 
would  be  in  Roman  Catholic  hands.  The  Eng- 
lish colonists  had  already  been  stripped  of  all 
political  power..  Nuthing  remained  but  to 
strip  them  of  their  property;  and  this  last 
outrage  was  deferred  only  till  the  co-opora- 
tion  of  an  Irish  parliament  should  have  been 
secured. (1) 

From  Cheshire  tho  king  turned  southward, 
and,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  however  mutinous  they  might 
be,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a command 
uttered  by  his  own  lips,  directed  his  course 
towards  Oxford.  By  the  way  ho  made  some 
little  excursions  to  places  which  peculiarly 
interested  him,  as  a king,  a brother,  and  a 
son.  He  visited  the  hospitable  roof  ofBos- 
cobel,  and  the  remains  of  the  oak  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  history  of  his  house.  He  rode 
over  the  field  of  Edgehill,  where  the  Cavaliers 
first  crossed  swords  with  the  soldiers  of  tho 
parliament.  On  the  third  of  September  ho 
uined  with  great  state  at  the  palaco  of  Wood- 
stock,  an  ancient  and  renowned  mansion,  of 
w hich  not  a stone  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  of 
which  the  site  is  still  marked  on  the  turf  of 
Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamores  which  grow 
near  the  stately  bridge.  In  tho  evening  he 
reached  Oxford.  He  was  received  there  with 
the  w onted  honours.  The  students  in  their  aca- 
demical garb  were  ranged  to  welcome  him  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  city  to  tho  great  gato  of  Christ 
Church.  He  lodged  at  the  deanery,  where 
among  other  accommodations  he  found  a cha- 
pel fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  (2) 
On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  fellows  of 
MagdalcneCollcge  were  ordered  to  attend  him. 
When  they  appeared  before  him  he  treated 
them  with  au  insolence,  such  as  had  never 
been  shown  to  their  predecessors  by  the  Pu- 
ritan visitors.  “ You  have  not  dealt  with  me 
like  gentlemen,”  ho  exclaimed.  “ You  have 
been  unmannerly  as  well  as  undutiful.”  They 
fell  on  their  knees  and  tendered  a petition. 
Ho  would  not  look  at  it.  “ Is  this  yourChurch 
of  England  loyally  ? 1 could  not  have  believed 

(*)  London  Gazette,  Sept.  S : Sheridan  MS.;  Ra- 
riilon,  Sept.  6-16,  1687.  “ Lc  Roi  son  maitre.”  sayB 
Barillon,  “ a temoigne  unc  grande  satisfaction  des 
mesures  qu'il  a prises,  et  a autorise  ce  qu'il  a fait  en 
favrur  des  Calholiques.  It  lea  Ctahlit  dans  leg  emplois 
el  lea  charges,  ensorteque  i’aiitorite  sc  trouvera  bien- 
t o t entre  leura  mains.  II  rente  encore  beaueoup  de 
choscg  a faire  en  ce  pays  til  pour  rctirer  leg  Liens 
injustement  ftt£s  anv  Catholfqueg.  Maie  ceia  ne  peu 
s'cxCeuter  qu’avec  le  temps  et  dans  I’aascmblec  d'un 
parlement  en  Irtande.*’ 

(0  London  Gazette  of  Sept,  sand  Sept.  8,  1687. 
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ihat  so  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  concerned  in  such  a 
business.  Go  home.  Get  you  gone.  I am  king. 
I will  be  obeyed.  Go  (o  your  chapel  this  in- 
stant, and  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let 
those  who  refuso  look  to  it.  They  shall  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  my  hand.  They  shal 
know  what  it  is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
their  sovereign.”  The  fellows,  still  kneeling 
before  him,  again  offered  him  their  petition. 
He  angrily  flung  it  down.  “Get  you  gone,  I 
tell  you.  I w ill  receive  nothing  from  you  till 
you  have  admitted  the  bishop.” 

They  retired  and  instantly  assembled  in 
their  chapel.  The  question  was  propounded 
whether  they  would  comply  with  his  Majesty’s 
command.  Smith  was  absent.  Chamock 
alone  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  other 
fellows  who  were  at  the  meeting  declared  that 
in  all  things  lawful  they  were  ready  to  obey 
their  king,  but  that  they  would  not  violate 
their  statutes  and  their  oaths. 

The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified 
by  his  defeat,  quitted  Oxford  and  rejoined  the 
queen  at  Bath.  His  obstinacy  and  violence 
had  brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  po- 
sition. He  had  trusted  loo  much  to  the  effect 
of  his  frow  ns  and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly 
staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of  his  admi- 
nistration, but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  Could  he  yield  to  sub- 
jects whom  he  had  menaced  with  raised  voice 
and  furious  gestures?  Vet  could  ho  venture 
to  eject  in  one  day  a crowd  of  respectable 
clergymen  from  their  homos,  because  they 
had  discharged  what  the  whole  nation  regard- 
ed as  a sacred  duty?  Perhaps  there  might  be 
an  escape  from  this  dil  mma.  Perhaps  the 
college  might  still  be  terrified,  caressed,  or 
bribed  into  submission.  The  agency  of  Penn 
was  employed,  lie  had  too  much  good  feel- 
ing to  approve  of  the  violent  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government,  and  even  ventur- 
ed to  express  part  of  what  ho  thought.  James 
was,  as  usual,  obstinato  in  the  wrong.  Tho 
courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to 
sodueo  the  college  from  the  path  of  right. 
He  first  tried  intimidation.  Ruin,  he  said, 
impended  over  the  socioty.  The  king  was 
highly  incensed.  The  case  might  be  a hard 
one.  Most  people  thought  it  so.  But  every 
child  knew  that  his  majesty  loved  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  could  not  bear  to  bo  thwarted. 
Penn,  therefore,  exhorted  the  fellows  not  to 
rely  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to 
submit,  or  at  least  to  temporise.  Such  coun- 
sel came  strangely  from  one  who  had  himself 


been  expelled  from  tho  university  for  raising 
a riot  about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  risk 
of  being  disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his 
hat  to  tho  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  had 
been  sent  to  prison  for  haranguing  in  con- 
venticles. He  did  not  succeed  in  frightening 
tho  Magdalene  men.  In  answer  to  his  alarm- 
ing hints  he  was  reminded  that  in  the  last 
generation  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty  fellows 
had  cheerfully  left  their  beloved  cloisters  and 
gardens,  their  hall  and  their  chapel,  and  had 
gone  forth,  not  knowing  where  they  should 
find  a meal  or  a bed,  rather  than  violate  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  king  now  wished  them 
to  violate  another  oath,  lie  should  find  that 
the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 

Then  Penn  tried  a gentler  tone.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the 
fellows,  and,  after  many  professions  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a com- 
promise. Tho  king  could  not  bear  to  bo 
crossed.  The  college  must  give  way,  Parker 
must  be  admitted.  But  ho  was  in  very  bad 
health.  All  his  preferments  would  soon  bo 
vacant.  “ How  should  you  like,"  said  Penn, 
“ to  see  Doctor  Hough  Bishop  of  Oxford  ?” 
Penn  had  passed  his  life  in  declaiming  against 
a hireling  ministry.  He  held  that  he  was 
bound  to  refuse  tho  payment  of  tithes,  .and 
this  even  when  ho  had  bought  land  charge- 
able with  tithes,  and  had  been  allowed  the 
value  of  the  tithes  in  the  purchase  money. 
According  to  his  own  principles  ho  would 
have  committed  a great  sin  if  he  had  inter- 
fered for  the  purposo  of  obtaining  a benefice 
on  the  most  honourable  terms  for  the  most 
pious  divine.  Vet  to  such  a degree  had  his 
manners  been  corrupted  by  evil  communica- 
tions, and  his  understanding  obscured  by  in- 
ordinate zeal  for  a single  object,  that  ho  did 
not  scruple  to  become  a broker  in  simony  of  a 
peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to  uso  a 
bishopric  as  a bait  to  tempt  a divine  to  per- 
jury. Hough  replied  with  civil  contempt  that 
ho  wanted  nothing  from  tho  crown  but  com- 
mon justice.  “ We  stand,”  ho  said,  “ on  our 
statutes  and  our  oaths ; but,  even  setting 
aside  our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  feel  that  we 
have  our  religion  to  defend.  The  Papists  have 
robbed  us  of  University  College.  They  have 
robbed  us  of  Christ  Church.  The  light  is 
now  for  Magdalene.  They  will  soon  have  all 
tho  rest.” 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he 
really  believed  that  the  Papists  would  now  be 
content.  “ University,”  he  said,  “ is  a plea- 
sant college.  Christ  Church  is  a noble  place. 
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Magdalene  is  a fine  building.  The  situation  is 
convenient.  The  walks  by  the  river  are  de- 
lightful. If  the  Homan  Catholics  aro  reason- 
able they  will  be  satisfied  with  these.”  This 
absurd  avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  im- 
possible (or  Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield. 
The  negotiation  was  broken  off ; and  the  king 
hastened  to  make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he 
had  threatened,  what  it  was  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

A special  commission  was  directed  to  Cart- 
wright, Bishop  of  Chester,  to  Wright,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
Jenner,  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  appointing 
them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  college.  On  the  twentieth  of  October  they 
arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted  by  three  troops  of 
cavalry  with  drawn  swords.  On  the  following 
morning  the  commissioners  took  their  seals  in 
the  hall  of  Magdalene.  Cartwright  pronounced 
a loyal  oration  which,  a few  years  before, 
would  have  called  forth  the  acclamations  of 
an  Oxonian  audience,  but  which  was  now 
heard  with  solemn  indignation.  A long  dis- 
pute followed.  The  president  defended  his 
rights  with  skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  He 
professed  great  respect  for  the  royal  autho- 
rity. But  he  steadily  maintained  that  he  had 
by  the  laws  of  England  a freehold  interest  in 
the  house  and  revenues  annexed  to  the  pre- 
sidency. Of  that  interest  he  could  not  be  de- 
prived by  an  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  sove- 
reign. “ Will  you  submit,”  said  the  bishop, 
“ to  our  visitation  ?”  “ I submit  to  it,”  said 
Hough  with  great  doxlerity,  “ so  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  the  laws,  and  no  further.” 
“ Will  you  deliver  up  the  key  of  your  lodg- 
ings T”  said  Carlw  right.  Hough  remained  si- 
lent. The  question  was  repeated,  and  Hough 
returned  a mild  but  resolute  refusal.  Tho 
commissioners  then  pronounce!  him  an  in- 
truder, and  charged  the  fellows  no  longer  to 
recognise  his  authority,  and  to  assist  at  the 
admission  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Charnock 
eagerly  promised  obedience ; Smith  returned 
an  evasive  answer ; but  tho  great  body  of  the 
members  of  the  college  firmly  declared  (hat 
they  still  regarded  Hough  as  their  rightful 
head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  permission 
to  address  a few  words  to  the  commissioners. 
They  consented  with  much  civility,  perhaps 
expecting  from  the  calmnoss  and  suavity  of 
his  manner  that  he  would  make  some  con- 
cession. “ My  lords,”  said  he,  “ you  have 
this  day  deprived  me  of  my  freehold ; I hereby 
protest  against  all  your  proceedings  as  illegal, 


unjust,  and  null  : and  I appeal  from  you  to 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  emtris  of 
justice.”  A loud  murmur  of  applause  arose 
from  the  gownsmen  who  filled  the  hall.  The 
commissioners  were  furious.  Search  was 
made  for  the  olTenders,  but  in  vain.  Then  the 
rage  of  the  whole  board  was  turned  against 
Hough.  “ Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  sir,” 
cried  Jenner,  punning  on  the  president’s 
name.  “ I w ill  upheld  his  majesty’s  autho- 
rity.” said  Wright,  “ while  1 have  breath  in 
my  body.  All  this  conies  of  your  popular  pro- 
test. You  have  broken  the  peace.  You  shall 
answer  it  in  (he  King's  Bench.  I bind  you 
over  in  one  ihousand  pounds  to  appear  there 
next  term.  1 will  see  whether  the  civil  power 
cannot  manage  you.  If  that  is  not  enough, 
you  shall  have  the  military  too.”  In  truth 
Oxford  was  in  a slate  which  made  the  com- 
missioners not  a little  uneasy.  The  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  have  their  carbines  loaded. 
It  was  said  that  an  express  was  sent  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival  of 
more  troops.  No  disturbance  however  took 
place.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  quietly  in- 
stalled by  proxy  ; but  only  two  members  of 
Magdalene  College  attended  the  ceremony. 
Many  signs  showed  that  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance had  spread  to  the  common  people.  Tho 
porter  of  the  college  threw  down  his  keys. 
The  butler  refused  to  scratch  Hough's  name 
out  of  the  buttery  book,  and  was  instantly 
dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could  be  found  in 
the  whole  city  who  would  force  the  lock  of 
the  president's  lodgings.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  commissioners  to  employ  their  own  ser- 
vants, who  broke  open  the  door  with  iron 
bars.  The  sermons  which  on  the  following 
Sunday  were  preached  in  the  university 
church  were  full  of  reflexions  such  as  stung 
Cartwright  to  the  quick,  though  such  as  he 
could  not  discreetly  resent. 

And  here,  ifJames  had  not  been  infatuated, 
the  matter  might  have  stopped.  The  fellows 
in  general  were  not  inclined  tn  carry  their 
resistance  further.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  the 
intruder,  they  had  sufficiently  proved  their 
respect  for  their  statutes  and  oaths,  and  that, 
since  he  was  now  in  actual  possession,  they 
might  justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head, 
till  he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a 
competent  court.  Only  one  fellow.  Doctor 
Fairfax,  refused  to  yield  even  to  this  extent. 
Tho  commissioners  would  gladly  have  com- 
promised the  dispute  on  these  terms;  and 
during  a few  hours  there  was  a truce  which 
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many  thought  likely  to  end  in  an  amicable 
arrangement ; but  soon  all  was  again  in  con- 
tusion. Tin'  fellows  found  that  (ho  popular 
voice  loudly  accused  them  of  pusillanimity. 
The  townsmen  already  talked  ironically  of  a 
Magdalene  conscience,  and  exclaimed  that  the 
brave  Hough  and  the  honest  Fairfax  had  been 
betrayed  and  abandoned.  Still  more  annoying 
were  the  sneers  of  Ohadiah  Walker  and  his 
brother  renegades.  This  then,  said  those 
apostates,  w as  the  end  of  all  the  big  words  in 
which  the  society  had  declared  itself  resolved 
to  stand  by  its  lawful  president  and  by  its 
Protestant  faith.  While  the  fellows,  bitterly- 
annoyed  by  the  public  censure,  were  regret- 
ting the  modified  submission  which  they  had 
consented  to  make,  they  learned  that  this  sub 
mission  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
king.  It  was  not  enough,  he  said,  that  they 
offered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  presi- 
dent in  fact.  They  must  distinctly  admit  the 
commission  and  all  that  had  been  done  under 
it  to  bo  legal.  They  must  acknowledge  that 
thuy  had  acted  undutifully  ; they  must  de- 
clare themselves  penitent ; they  must  promise 
to  behave  better  in  future,  must  implore  his 
majesty's  pardon,  and  lay  themselves  at  his 
feet.  Two  fellows  of  whom  the  king  had  no 
complaint  to  make,  Charnock  and  Smith, 
were  excused  from  the  obligation  of  making 
these  degrading  apologies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a grosser 
error.  The  fellows,  already  angry  with 
themselves  for  having  conceded  so  much, 
and  galled  by  the  censure  of  the  world, 
eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  which  was 
now  offered  them  of  regaining  the  public 
esteem.  With  one  vuice  they  declared  that 
they  would  never  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the 
right,  or  admit  that  the  visitation  of  their 
college  and  the  deprivation  of  their  president 
had  been  legal. 

Then  the  king,  as  he  liad  threatened,  laid 
on  them  the  whole  weight  of  his  hand.  They 
were  by  one  sweeping  edict  condemned  to 
expulsion.  Vet  this  punishment  was  not 
deemed  sufficient.  It  was  known  that  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  possessed 
church  patronage  would  be  disposed  to  pro- 
vide for  men  who  had  suffered  so  much  for 
the  laws  of  England  and  for  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. The  High  Commission  therefore  pro- 
nounced the  ejected  fellows  incapable  of  ever 
holding  any  church  preferment.  Such  of 
(hem  as  were  not  yet  in  holy  orders  were 
pronounced  incapable  of  receiving  the  clerical 
character.  James  might  enjoy  the  thought 


that  he  had  reduced  many  of  them  from  a 
situation  in  which  they  were  surrounded  by 
comforts,  and  had  before  them  the  fairest 
professional  prospects,  In  hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  effect 
directly  tlte  opposite  of  that  which  he  had 
anticipated.  The  spirit  of  Englishmen,  that 
sturdy  spirit  which  no  king  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  could  ever  bo  taught  by  experience  to 
understand,  swelled  up  high  and  strong 
against  injustice.  Oxford,  the  quiet  seat  of 
learning  and  loyalty,  was  in  a state  resem- 
bling that  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  attempt  of  Charles  the  First  to 
seize  the  five  members.  The  vio ‘-chancellor 
had  been  asked  to  dine  w ith  the  commissioners 
on  the  day  of  the  expulsion.  He  refused. 
“ My  taste,”  he  said,  “differs  from  that  of 
Colonel  Kirke.  I cannot  eat  my  meals  with 
appetite  under  a gallows.”  The  scholars  re- 
fused to  pull  off  their  caps  to  the  new  rulers 
of  Magdalene  College.  Smith  was  nicknam- 
ed Doctor  Roguery,  and  was  publicly  insulted 
in  the  coffee-house.  W hen  Charnock  sum- 
moned the  demies  to  perform  their  academi- 
cal exercises  before  him,  they  answered  that 
they  were  deprived  of  their  lawful  governors, 
and  would  submit  to  no  usurped  authority. 
They  assembled  apart  both  for  study  and  for 
divine  service.  Attempts  were  made  to  cor- 
rupt them  by  offers  of  the  lucrative  fellow- 
ships which  had  just  been  declared  vacant ; 
but  one  undergraduate  after  another  manfully 
answered  that  his  conscience  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  profit  by  injustice.  One  lad  who 
was  induced  to  take  a fellowship  was  turned 
out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest.  Youths  were  in- 
vited front  other  colleges,  but  with  small  suo 
cess.  The  richest  foundation  in  the  kingdom 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  attractions  for  needy 
students.  Meanwhile,  in  London  and  ail 
over  the  country,  money  was  collected  for  the 
support  of  the  ejected  fellows.  The  Princess 
of  Orange,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  Protestants, 
subscribed  two  hundred  pounds.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  king  held  on  bis  course.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  fellows  was  soon  followed  by 
the  expulsion  of  a crowd  of  demies.  All  this 
lime  the  new  president  was  fast  sinking  under 
bodily  and  mental  disease.  He  had  made  a 
last  feeble  effort  to  sene  the  government  by 
publishing,  at  the  very  lime  when  the  college 
was  in  a slate  of  open  rebellion  against  his 
authority,  a defence  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, or  rather  a defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  Transubslantiation.  This  piece  called  forth 
many  answers,  and  particularly  one  from 
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Burnet,  written  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  acrimony.  A few  weeks  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  demies,  Parker  died  in  the  house 
of  which  ho  had  violently  taken  possession. 
Men  said  that  his  heart  was  broken  by  re- 
morse and  shame.  He  lies  in  the  beautiful 
antechapel  of  the  college,  but  no  monument 
marks  his  grave. 

Then  tho  king’s  whole  plan  was  carried 
into  full  effect.  The  college  was  turned  into 
a Popish  seminary.  Bonaventure  Gifford,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Madura,  was  ap- 
pointed president.  The  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  chapel.  In  one 
day  twelve  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted 
fellows.  Some  servile  Protestants  applied 
for  fellowships,  but  met  with  refusals.  Smith, 
an  enthusiast  in  loyalty,  but  still  a sincere 
member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  altered  aspect  of  the  house. 
He  absented  himself ; he  was  ordered  to  re- 
turn into  residence;  he  disobeyed;  he  was 
expelled;  and  the  work  of  spoliation  was 
complete.  (1) 

The  nature  of  the  academical  system  of 
England  is  such  that  no  event  which  seriously 
affects  the  interests  and  honour  of  cither  uni- 
versity can  fail  to  excite  a strong  feeling 
throughout  the  country.  Every  successive 
blow,  therefore,  which  fell  on  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  coffee-houses  of  London,  in  the 
inns  of  court,  in  the  closes  of  all  the  cathe- 
dral towns,  in  parsonages  and  manor-houses 
scattered  over  the  remotest  shires,  pity  for  the 
sufferers  and  indignation  against  the  govern- 
ment wont  on  growing.  The  protest  of 
Hough  was  everywhere  applauded ; the 
forcing  of  his  door  was  everywhere  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence ; and  at  length  tho 
sentence  of  deprivation  fulminated  against  the 
fellows  dissolved  those  ties  once  so  close  and 
dear  which  had  bound  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Bitter  resent- 
ment and  cruel  apprehension  took  the  place 
of  love  and  confidence.  There  was  no  pre- 
bendary, no  rector,  no  vicar  whoso  mind  was 
not  haunted  by  the  thought  that,  however 
quiet  his  temper,  however  obscure  his  situa- 
tion, he  might,  in  a few  months,  bo  driven 
from  his  dwelling  by  an  arbitrary  edict  to  beg 

ft)  Proceedings. against  Magtlalcni:  College,  in  Oxon, 
for  not  electing  Anthony  Farmer  president  of  Uic  Mid 
College,  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  Howell* 
edition ; LultreH's  Diary,  June  13, 17,  Oct.  it.  Dec.  10, 
4087;  Smith's  Narrative;  Beresby's  Memoirs;  Bur- 
net, i„  609;  Cartwright's  Diary;  Cittcr»,  Oct.  23- 
NOV.  4,  Oct.  28- NOV.  7.  NOV.  18-28,  1687. 


in  a ragged  cassock  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, while  his  freehold,  secured  to  him  by 
laws  of  immemorial  antiquity  and  by  the 
royal  word,  was  occupied  by  some  apostate. 
This  then  was  the  rew  ard  of  that  heroic  loyally 
never  once  found  wanting  through  tho  vicis- 
situdes of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  clergy  had  endured  spoliation 
and  persecution  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  First.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had 
supported  Charles  the  Second  in  his  hard 
contest  with  the  Whig  opposition.  It  was 
for  this  that  they  had  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  against  those  who  sought  to  despoil 
James  of  his  birthright.  To  their  fidelity 
alone  their  oppressor  owed  the  power  w hich 
he  was  now  employing  to  their  ruin.  They 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  recounting  in 
acrimonious  language  all  that  they  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan  in  the  day  of 
his  power.  Yet  for  the  Puritan  there  was 
some  excuse.  He  was  an  avowed  enemy  ; he 
had  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  even  he,  while 
remodelling  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  ejecting  all  who  would  not 
subscribe  his  covenant,  had  not  been  altoge- 
ther without  compassion.  He  had  at  least 
granted  to  those  whoso  benefices  he  seized  a 
pittance  sufficient  to  support  life.  But  the 
hatred  felt  by  the  king  towards  lhat  Church 
which  had  saved  him  from  exile  and  placed 
him  on  a throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily  sa- 
tiated. Nothing  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  vic- 
tims would  content  him.  It  was  not  enough 
that  they  were  expelled  from  their  homes  and 
stripped  of  their  revenues.  They  found  every 
walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of  their  ha- 
bits could  look  for  a subsistence  closed  against 
them  with  malignant  care,  and  nothing  left 
to  them  but  the  precarious  and  degrading  re- 
source of  alms. 

The  Anglican  clergy  therefore,  and  that 
portion  of  the  laity  which  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  Protestant  episcopacy,  now  regard- 
ed the  king  with  those  feelings  which  injustice 
aggravated  by  ingratitude  naturally  excites. 
Yet  had  the  Churchman  still  many  scruples  of 
conscience  and  honour  to  surmount  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  oppose  the  government 
by  force,  lie  had  been  taught  that  passive 
obedience  was  enjoined  without  restriction 
or  exception  by  tho  divine  law.  He  had  pro- 
fessed this  opinion  ostentatiously.  Ho  had 
treated  with  contempt  the  suggestion  that  an 
extreme  case  might  possibly  arise  which 
would  justify  a people  in  drawing  tho  sword 
against  regal  tyranny.  Both  principle  and 
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shame  therefore  restrained  hint  from  imitat- 
ing the  example  of  the  rebellious  Round- 
heads,  while  any  hope  of  a peaceful  and  legal 
deliverance  remained  ; and  such  a hope  might 
reasonably  be  cherished  as  long  as  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange  stood  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown.  If  he  would  but  endure  with  patience 
this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature  would 
soon  do  for  him  what  he  could  not,  without 
sin  and  dishonour,  do  for  himself.  The 
wrongs  of  the  Church  would  bo  redressed  ; 
her  property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced  by 
new  guarantees ; and  those  wicked  ministers 
who  had  injured  and  insulted  her  in  the  day 
of  her  adversity  would  be  signally  punished. 

The  event  to  which  the  Church  of  England 
looked  forward  as  to  an  honourable  and 
peaceful  termination  of  her  troubleswas  one  of 
which  even  the  most  reckless  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal  could  not  think  without  pain- 
ful apprehensions.  If  their  master  should 
die,  leaving  them  no  belter  security  against 
the  penal  laws  than  a declaration  which  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  pronounced  to  bo 
a nullity,  if  a parliament,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  the  par- 
liaments of  Charles  the  Second,  should  as- 
semble round  the  throne  of  a Protestant  so- 
vereign, was  it  not  probable  that  a terrible 
retribution  would  bo  exacted,  that  the  old 
laws  against  Popery  would  bo  rigidly  enforc- 
ed, and  that  new  laws  still  more  severe  would 
be  added  to  tho  statute  bookT  Tho  evil  coun- 
sellors had  long  been  tormented  by  these 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  some  of  them  had 
contemplated  strange  and  desperate  remedies. 
James  had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne  when 
it  began  to  lie  whispered  about  Whitehall 
that,  if  the  Lady  Anne  would  turn  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, it  might  not  bo  impossible,  with  tho 
help  of  Lewis,  to  transfer  to  her  the  birthright 
of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French  embassy 
this  scheme  was  warmly  approved  ; and  Bon- 
repaux  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  assent 
of  James  would  be  easily  obtained.  (1)  Soon, 
however,  it  became  manifest  that  Anne  was 
unalterably  attached  to  the  Established 
Church.  All  thought  of  making  her  queen 
was  therefore  relinquished.  Nevertheless,  a 
small  knot  of  fanatics  still  continued  to  cherish 
a wild  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  change 
tho  order  of  succession.  Tho  plan  formed  by 

ft ' Quand  on  connoit  le  dedans  dc  cette  cour  aussi 
intirnement  que  je  la  connois,  on  peut  croire  que  sa 
Majesty  Brltannlqne  donnera  volontiers  dans  eea 
sortes  de  projcls.’’— Bonrepaux  to  Scignelay,  March 
ttt  as,  less. 

Tot.  I. 


these  men  was  set  forth  in  a minute  of  which 
a rude  French  translation  has  been  preserved. 
It  was  to  be  hoped,  they  said,  that  the  king 
might  be  able  to  establish  the  true  faith  with- 
out resorting  to  extremities;  but,  in  the  worst 
event,  he  might  leave  his  crown  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Lewis.  It  was  better  for  Englishmen 
to  be  the  vassals  of  France  than  the  slaves  of 
the  Devil.  (1)  This  extraordinary  document 
was  handed  about  from  Jesuit  to  Jesuit,  and 
from  courtier  to  courtier,  till  some  eminent 
Roman  Catholics,  in  whom  bigotry  had  not 
extinguished  patriotism,  furnished  the  Dutch 
ambassador  with  a copy.  He  put  the  paper 
into  the  hands  of  James.  James,  greatly 
agitated,  pronounced  it  a vile  forgery  contrived 
by  some  pamphleteer  in  Holland.  The  Dutch 
minister  resolutely  answered  that  he  could 
prove  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  several 
distinguished  members  of  his  majesty’s  own 
Church,  nay,  thatthere  would  bo  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who,  after  all,  had 
w ritten  only  what  many  priests  and  many 
busy  politicians  said  everyday  in  the  galleries 
of  the  palace.  The  king  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  ask  who  the  writer  was,  but,  aban- 
doning tho  charge  of  forgery,  protested,  with 
great  vehemence  and  solemnity,  that  no 
thought  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  daughter 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  “Nobody,”  he 
said,  “ever  dared  to  hint  such  a thing  to  me. 
I never  would  listen  to  it.  God  does  not 
command  us  to  propagate  the  true  religion  by 
injustice  ; and  this  would  be  the  foulest,  the 
most  unnatural  injustice.” (2)  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  professions,  Barillon,  a few  days 
later,  reported  to  his  court  that  James  had 
begun  to  listen  to  suggestions  respecting  a 
change  in  the  order  of  succession,  that  the 
question  wras  doubtless  a delicate  one,  but 
that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  with  time 
and  management,  a way  might  be  found  to 
settle  the  crown  on  some  Roman  Catholic  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  two  princesses.  (3)  Dur- 

(I)  “Que,  quand  pour  riablir  la  religion Catholi- 
que  el  pour  la  confirmer  icy,  it (James)  devroil  sc 
rendre  cn  quelque  fa;on  dependant  de  la  France,  et 
mettre  la  decision  de  la  succession  it  la  couronne  ( li- 
tre les  mains  de  ce  monarquc-li,  qu’il  seroit  oblige 
de  le  faire,  parce  qu’il  vaudroit  mi  cur  pour  ses  sujeta 
qu'its  devinsaent  vassaux  du  Roy  de  France,  riant 
Calboliques,  que  de  demeurer  commo  enclaves  du 
Diable."  This  paper  la  tn  the  archives  of  both  France 
and  Holland. 

(I;  Cillers,  Aug.  «-l«,  17-S7, 16*6 ; Barillon,  Aug. 
19-39. 

(3)  Barillon,  Sept,  u-93, 18*6.  “La  succession  est 
une  mature  fort  delicate  A trailer.  Je  sai*  pourtnnt 
qu’on  cn  parte  au  Roy  d'Anglricrre,  ct  qu'on  nc  d6a- 
esptre  paa  avec  le  temps  de  trouver  dcs  moyena  pour 
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wig  many  months  this  subject  continued  to 
be  discussed  by  the  fiercest  and  most  extra- 
vagant Papists  about  the  court ; and  can- 
didates for  the  regal  office  were  actually 
named,  fl) 

It  is  not  probable  however  that  Janies  ever 
meant  to  take  a course  so  insane.  He  must 
have  known  that  England  would  never  bear 
for  a single  day  the  yoke  of  an  usurper  who 
was  also  a Papist,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
set  asido  the  Lady  Mary  would  have  been 
withstood  to  the  death,  both  by  all  those  who 
had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  all 
those  who  had  opposed  it.  There  is  however 
no  doubt  that  the  king  was  an  accomplice  in  a 
plot  less  absurd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable, 
against  the  rights  of  his  children.  Tyrcnnnel 
had  , with  his  master's  approbation,  made  ar- 
rangements for  separating  Ireland  from  the 
empire,  and  for  placing  her  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Lewis,  as  soon  as  the  crown  should 
devolve  on  a Protestant  sovereign.  Bonrepaux 
had  been  consulted,  had  imparted  the  design 
to  his  court,  and  had  been  instructed  to  as- 
sure Tyrcnnnel  that  France  would  lend  effec- 
tual aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
project.  (2)  These  transactions,  which,  though 
perhajis  not  in  all  parts  accurately  known  at 
the  Hague,  were  strongly  suspected  there, 
must  not  be  left  out  of  the  account  if  we 
would  pass  a just  judgment  on  the  course 
taken  a few  months  later  by  the  Princess  of 
Orango.  Those  who  pronounce  her  guilty  of 
a breach  of  filial  duly  must  admit  that  her 
fault  was  at  least  greatly  extenuated  by  her 
wrongs.  If,  to  serve  the  cause  of  her  religion, 
she  broke  through  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
consanguinity,  she  only  followed  her  father’s 
example.  She  did  not  assist  to  depose  him 
till  he  had  conspired  to  disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  informod  that 

faire  power  la  couronne  our  la  tflc  d'un  hCrilier  Ca- 
tbotique." 

(t)  Bonrepaux,  July  It -21,  1687. 

(S’  Bonrrpam  to  Selgnelov,  Aug.  SVSept.  *,  1*87 
I will  quote  a few  words  from  this  most  remarkable 
despatch : “ Je  ayny  bien  certatnemenl  que  t'intentton 
du  Hoy  d'Angleierre  est  de  faire  perdre  ce  royaome 
(Ireland;  ft  son  auccesseur,  el  de  le  lortifler  en  eorte 
que  tons  scs  sujets  Catholiqucs  > puissent  avoir  un 
asile  assure  Son  projel  cst  de  mettre  lea  chose*  en 
cet  estat  dans  le  emirs  de  rinq  annees.”  in  the  Secret 
Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  In  Ireland,  printed  in 
1600,  there  is  a passage  which  shows  that  this  nego- 
tiation tiad  not  been  kept  slrietiy  secret.  “ Though 
the  king  kept  it  private  from  most  of  Ids  council,  yet 
certain  it  is  that  he  hart  promised  the  french  king 
the  disposal  of  that  government  and  kingdom  when 
tilings  had  attained  to  that  growth  as  to  be  fit  to 
bear  it." 


Lewis  had  resolved  to  assist  the  enterprise  of 
Tyreonnel  when  all  thoughts  of  that  enter- 
prise were  abandoned.  James  had  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  a hope  which  delighted 
and  elated  him.  Tho  queen  was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October  1687  the  great 
news  began  to  bo  whispered.  It  was  observ- 
ed that  her  majesty  had  absented  herself  from 
some  public  ceremonies,  on  the  plea  of  indis- 
position. It  was  said  that  many  relics,  sup- 
posed to  possess  extraordinary  virtue,  had 
been  hung  about  her.  Soon  the  story  made 
its  way  from  the  palace  to  the  coffee-houses  of 
the  capital,  and  spread  fast  over  the  country. 
By  a very  small  minority  the  rumour  was 
welcomed  with  joy.  The  great  body  of  the 
nation  listened  with  mingled  derision  and 
fear.  There  was  indeed  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary in  what  had  happened.  The  king 
had  but  just  completed  his  fifty-fourth  year. 
Tho  queen  was  in  the  summer  of  life.  Sho 
had  already  borne  four  children,  who  had 
died  young;  and  long  afterwards  she  was  de- 
livered of  another  child,  whom  nobody  had  any 
interest  in  treating  as  supposititious,  and 
who  was  therefore  never  said  to  be  so.  As, 
how  ever,  five  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last 
pregnancy,  the  people,  under  the  influenco 
of  that  delusion  which  leads  men  to  believo 
what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to  entertain  any 
apprehension  that  she  would  give  an  heir  to 
the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than  that 
the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a pious 
fraud.  It  was  certain  that  they  must  consider 
the  accession  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall 
their  Church.  It  was  equally  certain  that  they 
would  not  bo  very  scrupulous  about  doing 
whatever  might  be  necessary  to  save  their 
Church  front  a great  calamity.  In  books  writ- 
ten by  eminent  members  of  the  society,  and 
licensed  by  its  rulers,  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  means  even  more  shocking  to  all 
notions  of  justice  and  humanity  than  the  in- 
troduction of  a spurious  heir  into  a family 
might  lawfully  be  employed  for  ends  less  im- 
portant than  the  conversion  of  a heretical 
kingdom.  It  had  got  abroad  that  some  of  the 
king’s  advisers,  and  even  the  king  himself, 
had  meditated  schemes  for  defrauding  the 
Lady  Mary,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her 
rightful  inheritance.  A suspicion,  not  in- 
deed well  founded,  but  by  no  means  so  ab- 
surd as  is  commonly  supposed,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind.  The  folly  of  some 
Roman  Catholics  confirmed  the  vulgar  pre-> 
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judice.  They  spoke  of  the  auspicious  event 
as  strange,  as  miraculous,  as  an  exertion  of 
the  same  Divine  power  which  had  made  Sarah 
proud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and  had  given  Sa- 
muel to  the  prayers  of  Hannah.  Mary’s  mo- 
ther, the  Duchess  of  Modena,  had  lately  died. 
A short  time  before  her  death  she  had,  it  was 
said,  implored  the  Virgin  of  Lorclto,  with 
fervent  vows  and  rich  offerings,  to  bestow  a 
son  on  Jamos.  The  king  himself  had,  in  the 
preceding  August,  turned  aside  from  his  pro- 
gress to  visit  the  Holy  Well,  and  had  there 
besought  Saint  Winifred  to  obtain  for  him 
that  boon  without  which  his  great  designs  for 
the  propagation  of  the  true  faith  could  bo  but 
imperfectly  executed.  The  imprudent  zealots 
who  dwelt  on  these  tabts  foretold  with  con- 
fidence that  the  tinhorn  infant  would  be  a 
boy,  and  offered  to  back  thoir  opinion  by 
laying  tw  enty  guineas  to  one.  Heaven,  they 
affirmed,  would  not  have  interfered  but  for  a 
great  end.  One  fanatic  announced  that  the 
queen  would  give  birth  to  twins,  of  whom  the 
elder  would  be  king  of  England,  and  the 
younger  Pope  of  Koine.  Mary  could  not  con- 
ceal the  delight  with  which  she  heard  this 
prophecy;  and  Iter  ladies  found  that  they 
could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by  talking 
of  it. 

The  Homan  Catholics  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if  they  had  spoken  of  the  preg- 
nancy as  of  a natural  event,  and  if  they  had 
borne  with  moderation  their  unexpected  good 
fortune.  Tlteir  insolent  triumph  excited  the 
popular  indignation.  Tlteir  predictions 
strengthened  the  popular  suspicions.  From 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  down  to 
porters  and  laundresses  nobody  alluded  to  the 
premised  birth  without  a sneer.  The  wits 
of  London  described  the  new  miracle  in 
rhymes  which,  it  may  well  bo  supposed,  w ere 
not  the  most  delicate.  The  rough  country 
squires  roared  with  laughter  if  thoy  met  with 
any  p rson  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the 
queen  was  really  likely  to  be  again  u mother. 
A royal  proclamation  appeared  commanding 
the  clergy  to  read  a form  of  prayerand  thanks- 
giving which  had  been  prepared  for  this  joy- 
ful occasion  by  Crewe  and  Sprat.  Tho  clergy 
obeyed  ; but  it  was  observed  that  the  congre- 
gations made  no  responses  and  showed  no 
signs  of  reverence.  Soon  in  all  tho  coffee- 
houses was  handed  about  a brutal  lampoon  on 
the  courtly  prelates  whose  pons  the  king  had 
employed.  Mother  East  had  also  her  full 
share  of  abuse.  Into  that  homely  monosyl- 
lable our  ancestors  had  degraded  the  name  of 


the  great  house  of  Este  which  reigned  at  Mo- 
dena. (1) 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  king's 
spirits  was  mingled  with  many  fears.  Some-1 
thing  more  than  the  birth  of  a prince  of 
Wales  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
plans  formed  by  the  Jesuitical  parly.  It  was 
not  very  likely  that  James  would  live  till  his 
son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal  func- 
tions. Tho  law  had  made  no  provision  for 
tho  case  of  a minority.  The  reigning  sove- 
reign was  not  competent  to  make  provision  for 
such  a case  by  will.  Tho  legislature  only 
could  supply  the  defect.  If  James  should  die 
before  (he  defect  had  been  supplied,  leaving 
a successor  of  ti  nder  years,  the  supreme 
power  would  undoubtedly  devolve  on  Protest- 
ants. Those  Tories  who  held  most  firmly 
tho  doctrine  that  nothing  could  justify  them 
in  resisting  their  liege  lord  would  have  no 
scruple  about  drawing  their  swords  against  a 
Popish  woman  who  should  dare  to  usurp  the 
guardianship  of  tho  realm  and  of  the  infant 
sovereign.  Tho  result  of  a contest  could 
scarcely  bo  matter  of  doubt.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  or  his  wife,  would  be  regent. 
The  young  king  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  heretical  instructors,  whose  arts  might 
speedily  efface  front  his  mind  the  impres- 
sions which  might  have  been  made  on  it  in 
the  nursery.  He  might  prove  another  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  ; and  the  blessing  granted  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  of 
St.  Winifred  might  be  turned  into  a curse.(2) 
This  was  a danger  against  which  nothing  but 
an  act  of  parliament  could  be  a security ; 
and  to  obtain  such  an  act  was  not  easy. 
Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that,  il  the 
houses  wereconvokcd,  they  would  come  up  to 
Westminster  animated  by  tho  spirit  of  1 040. 
Tho  event  of  the  county  elections  could 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  body  of  free- 
holders, high  and  low,  clerical  and  lay,  was 
strongly  excited  against  the  government.  In 

(It  cuter*,  Oct.  28-Nov.  7,  Nov  21- Dec  *,  16*7; 
the  Prince**  Amte  to  the  Princes*  of  Orange,  March 
I*  and  20, 1687-8;  Barillon.  pec  1-11,  1687;  Devolu- 
tion Politic*;  the  soon  “Two  Toms  unit  a Nat;”  John- 
stone, April  1,1688;  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish 
Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

(2  The  kina's  uneasiness  on  this  subject  1*  strongly 
dcscrilied  by  Ronqiiillo,  Dec.  11-21.1688.  “Un  Prin- 
cipe de  Vales  y un  Pu<|iie  de  York  y otro  di  Locbnoe- 
terna  < Lancaster,  I suppose),  no  liastan  A redticir  la 
gentc ; porque  el  Rey  tiene  5*  anos,  y vendra  a mo- 
rir,  dejando  to*  bljos  pequenos,  y que  entoncc*  el 
reyno  sc  apoderara  dellns,  y to*  nombrara  tntor,  y 
los  educara  en  la  religion  prolestante.  contra  la  dls- 
poaicion  que  dejare  et  Rey,  y la  antorldad  dc  la 
Reyna.” 
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tho  R real  majority  of  those  (owns  where  ihe 
right  of  voting  depended  on  Ihe  payment  of 
local  taxes,  or  on  the  occupation  of  a tene- 
ment, no  courtly  candidate  could  dare  show 
his  face.  A very  largo  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  returned  by  members  of 
municipal  corporations.  These  corpora- 
tions had  recently  been  remodelled  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Whigs  and  Dissenters.  More  than  a hun- 
dred boroughs  had  been  deprived  of  their 
charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to  the  crown, 
or  had  been  induced  to  avert  compulsory  dis- 
franchisement by  voluntary  surrender.  Every 
mayor,  every  alderman,  every  town-clerk, 
from  Berwick  to  Helston,  was  a Tory  and  a 
Churchman ; but  Tories  and  Churchmen 
were  now  no  longer  dovoted  to  the  sovereign. 
The  new  municipalities  were  more  unma- 
nageable than  the  old  municipalities  had 
ever  been,  and  would  undoubtedly  return 
representatives  whoso  first  act  would  be  to 
impeach  all  the  Popish  privy-councillors, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion. 

In  the  Lords  tho  prospect  was  scarcely  less 
gloomy  than  in  the  Commons.  Among  the 
temporal  peers  it  was  certain  that  an  im- 
mense majority  would  bo  against  the  king's 
measures ; and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which 
soven  years  before  had  unanimously  support- 
ed him  against  those  who  had  attempted  to 
deprive  him  of  his  birthright,  he  could  now' 
look  for  support  only  to  four  or  live  syco- 
phants, despised  by  their  profession  and  by 
their  country. (1) 

To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion 
these  difficulties  appeared  insuperable.  Tho 
most  unscrupulous  slaves  of  power  showed 
signs  of  uneasiness.  Drydcn  muttered  that 
the  king  would  only  make  matters  worse  bv 
trying  to  mend  thorn,  and  sighed  for  the 
golden  days  of  the  careless  and  goodnatured 
Charles. (2^  Even  Jeffreys  wavered.  As  long 

(I)  Three  lists  framed  at  this  time  are  extant;  one 
in  the  French  archives,  the  other  two  In  the  archives 
of  the  Portland  family.  In  the#*  lisU  every  peer  is 
entered  under  one  of  three  heads.  For  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test,  Against  the  Repeat,  and  Doubtful-  Accord- 
ing to  one  list  the  numbers  were,  31  for,  SS  against, 
and  20  doubtful;  according  lo  another,  33  for,  37 
against,  and  ill  doubtful ; according  to  the  third,  3S 
for,  92  againsl,  and  to  douhttul.  Copies  of  the  three 
lists  are  in  Ihe  Mackintosh  MSS. 

(3;  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a letter  of  Dry- 
dcn to  Ethercge  dated  Feh.  to,  1683.  1 do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  in  print,  “Oh,"  says  Dry- 
den,  “that  our  monarch  would  encourage  noble 
idleness  by  hit  own  example,  as  ho  of  blested  me- 


ns he  was  poor,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
face  obloquy  and  public  haired  for  lucre. 
But  he  had  now,  by  corruption  and  extortion, 
accumulated  great  riches ; and  he  was  more 
anxious  to  secure  them  than  to  increase  them. 
His  slackness  drew  on  him  a sharp  reprimand 
from  the  royal  lips.  In  dread  of  being  de- 
prived of  tlie  great  seal,  he  promised  what- 
ever was  required  of  him  ; but  Barillon,  in 
reporting  this  circumstance  to  Lewis,  re- 
marked that  the  King  of  England  could  place 
little  reliance  on  any  man  w ho  had  any  thing 
to  lose.fi) 

Nevertheless  James  determined  to  perse- 
vere. The  sanction  of  a parliament  was  ne- 
cessary to  his  system.  The  sanction  of  a 
free  and  lawful  parliament  it  xvas  evidently 
impossible  lo  obtain  ; but  it  might  not  be  al- 
together impossible  to  bring  together  by  cor- 
ruption, by  intimidation,  by  violent  exertions 
of  preiogutive,  by  fraudulent  distortions  of 
the  law,  an  assembly  which  might  call  itself 
a parliament,  and  might  he  w illing  to  register 
any  edict  of  the  sovereign.  Returning  ofli— 
cers  must  be  appointed  who  w ould  avail  them- 
selves of  the  slightest  pretence  lo  declare  the 
king’s  friends  duly  elected.  Every  place- 
man, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must 
be  made  to  understand  that,  if  he  wished  to 
retain  his  office,  ho  must,  at  this  conjuncture, 
support  the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest. 
The  High  Commission  meanwhile  would  keep 
its  eye  on  tho  clergy.  The  boroughs  which 
had  just  been  remodelled  lo  servo  one  turn 
might  be  remodelled  again  to  serve  another. 
By  such  means  the  king  hoped  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Upper  House  would  then  be  at  his  mercy. 
He  had  undoubtedly  by  law  the  power  of 
creating  peers  without  limit ; and  this  power 
he  was  fully  determined  to  use.  He  did  not 
wish,  and  indeed  no  sovereign  can  wish,  to 
make  the  highest  honour  which  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown  worthless.  Ho  cherished  the 
hope  that,  by  calling  up  some  heirs  apparent 
to  the  assembly  in  which  (hey  must  ultimate- 
ly sit,  and  by  conferring  English  titles  on 
seme  Scotch  and  Irish  lords,  he  might  be  able 
lo  secure  a majority  without  ennobling  new 
men  in  such  numbers  as  to  bring  ridicule  on 
the  coronet  and  tho  ermine.  But  there  was 
no  extremity  to  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  go  in  case  of  necessity.  When  in  a Urge 
company  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 

mory  did  before  him.  For  mj  mind  misgives  me  that 
he  will  not  much  advance  his  atfhirs  by  stirring.” 
(I)  Barillon,  Aug.  39-Sept.  8,  (6t>7. 
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.peers  would  prove  intractable,  “Oh,  silly,” 
cried  Sunderland,  turning  to  Churchill; 
“ your  troop  of  guards  shall  bo  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords.”(l) 

Having  determined  to  pack  a parliament, 
James  set  himself  energetically  and  methodi- 
cally to  work.  A proclamation  appeared  in 
the  Gazette,  announcing  that  the  king  had 
determined  to  reviso  the  commissions  of 
peace  and  of  lieutenancy,  and  to  retain  in 
public  employment  only  such  gentlemen  as 
should  be  disposed  to  support  his  policy. (2) 
A committee  of  seven  privy-councillors  sate 
at  Whitehall,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating- 
such  was  the  phrase — the  municipal  corpora- 
tions. In  this  committee  Jeffreys  alone  re- 
presented the  IToteslant  interest.  Pow  is  alone 
represented  the  moderate  Roman  Catholics. 
All  the  other  members  belonged  to  the  Jesu- 
itical faction.  Among  them  was  Petre,  who 
had  just  been  sworn  of  the  council.  Till  he 
took  his  seal  at  the  board,  his  elevation  had 
been  kept  a profound  secret  from  everybody 
but  Sunderland.  Tho  public  indignation  at 
this  new  violation  of  tho  law  was  clamorous- 
ly expressed  ; and  it  was  remarked  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  wore  even  louder  in  censure 
than  the  Protestants.  The  vain  and  ambi- 
tious Jesuit  was  now  charged  with  the  busi- 
ness of  destroying  and  reconstructing  half 
tho  constituent  bodies  in  tho  kingdom.  Un- 
der the  committee  of  privy-councillors  a sub- 
committee, consisting  of  bustling  agents  less 
eminent  in  rank,  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  details.  Local  sub-com- 
mittees of  regulators  all  over  the  country  cor- 
responded with  the  central  board  at  West- 
minster.^) 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied 
for  assistance  in  his  new  and  arduous  enter- 
prise were  tho  lords-iieutenants.  Every 
lonl-lieutenant  received  written  orders  di- 
recting him  to  go  down  immediately  into  his 
county.  There  he  was  to  summon  before 
him  all  his  deputies,  and  all  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  to  put  to  them  a series  of  in- 
terrogatories framed  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining how  they  would  act  at  a general 
* election.  He  was  to  take  down  the  answers 
in  writing,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  go- 
vernment. He  was  to  furnish  a list  of  such 
Roman  Catholics,  and  such  Protestant  dis- 
ci) Told  by  Lord  Bradford,  wbo  was  present,  to 
Dartmouth ; note  on  Burnet,  i.,  7M. 

(*)  London  Gazette.  Dec.  13,  lf>87. 

(3)  Bonrepauv  to  Seignelav,  Nov.  U-2»;  fitters. 
Nov.  15  23:  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  30, 1689. 


seniors,  as  might  be  best  qualified  for  the 
bench  and  for  commands  in  the  militia.  Hu 
was  also  to  examine  into  the  stato  of  all  tho 
boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to  make  such  re- 
ports as  might  be  necessary  to  guide  the 
operations  of  the  board  of  regulators.  It 
was  intimated  to  him  that  he  must  himself 
perform  those  duties,  and  that  he  could  not 
bo  permitted  to  delegato  thorn  to  any  other 
person. (1) 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders 
would  have  at  once  sobered  a prince  less  in- 
fatuated than  James.  Half  the  lords  lieute- 
nants of  England  peremptorily  refused  to 
stoop  to  the  odious  service  which  was  required 
of  them.  Every  one  of  them  was  dis- 
missed. All  those  who  incurred  this  glorious 
disgrace  were  peers  of  high  consideration ; 
and  ail  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  firm 
supporters  of  monarchy.  Some  names  in  the 
list  deservo  especial  notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and  indoed, 
as  Englishmen  loved  to  say,  the  noblest  subject 
in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de  Vero,  twentieth 
and  lost  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  He  de- 
rived his  title  through  an  uninterrupted  male 
descent  from  a timo  when  the  families  of 
Howard  and  Seymour  were  still  obscure,  when 
the  Nevilles  and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a pro- 
vincial celebrity,  and  when  even  the  great 
name  of  Plantagenet  had  not  yet  been  heard 
in  England.  One  chief  of  the  house  of  De 
Vero  had  held  high  command  at  Hastings; 
another  had  marched , with  Godfrey  and 
Tancred,  over  heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem, 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  first  Earl  of 
Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Henry  Bcau- 
clerc.  The  third  earl  had  been  conspicuous 
among  tho  lords  who  extorted  the  Great 
Charter  from  John.  Tho  seventh  earl  had 
fought  bravely  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  The 
thirteenth  earl  had,  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  been  tho  chief  of  tho  party  of  the 
Red  Rose,  and  had  led  the  van  on  the  decisive 
day  of  Bosworth.  Tho  seventeenth  earl  had 
shone  at  tho  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won 
for  himself  an  honourable  place  among  tho 
early  masters  of  English  poetry.  The  nine- 
teenth earl  had  fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protes- 
tant religion  and  for  tho  liberties  of  Europe 
under  the  walLs  of  Maeslricht.  His  son  Au- 
brey, in  whom  closed  the  longest  and  most 
illustrious  line  of  nobles  that  England  has  seen, 
a man  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex,  and 


Dgle 


(I)  Cittern,  Oct.  *8-Nov.7,  IW7. 
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colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was  not 
ftctions,  and  his  interest  inclined,  him  to 
avoid  a rupture  with  the  court ; for  his  estate 
was  encumbered,  and  liis  military  command 
lucrative.  He  was  summoned  to  the  royal 
doset,  and  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  in- 
tentions was  demanded  from  him.  “Sir,” 
answered  Oxford,  “I  will  stand  by  your 
majesty  against  ail  enemies  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood.  But  this  is  matter  of  conscience, 
and  I cannot  comply.”  Ho  was  instantly 
deprived  of  his  lieutenancy  and  of  his  re- 
giment. (1) 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour  to  the 
house  of  De  Vere,  but  to  the  house  of  De  Vero 
alone,  was  the  house  of  Talbot.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Talbots 
had  sate  among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury  had  been  bestowed, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  John  Talbot,  tho 
antagonist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had 
been  long  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
with  tenderness  and  reverence  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  those  warriors  who  had 
striven  to  erect  a great  English  empire  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  stubborn  courage 
which  he  had  shown  in  the  midst  of  disasters 
had  made  him  an  object  of  interest  greater 
than  more  fortunate  captains  had  inspired ; 
and  his  death  Jhad  furnished  a singularly 
touching  scene  to  our  early  stage.  His  pos- 
terity had,  during  two  centuries,  flourished 
in  great  honour.  Tho  head  of  the  family  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  was  Francis,  the 
eleventh  earl,  a Roman  Catholic.  Ills  death 
■ had  been  attended  by  circumstances  such  as. 
Oven  in  those  licentious  times  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  downfall  of  tho  Puritan 
tyranny,  had  moved  men  to  horror  and  pity. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  course  of 
his  vagrant  amours  was  for  a moment 
attracted  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
She  was  easily  won.  Her  lord  challenged 
the  gallant,  and  fell.  Some  said  that  the 
abandoned  woman  witnessed  the  combat  in 
man’s  attire,  and  others  that  she  clasped  her 
victorious  lover  to  her  besom  while  his  shirt 
was  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  hus- 
band. The  honours  of  the  murdered  man 
descended  to  his  infant  son  Charles.  As  the 

(i)  Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of 
Vere,  <6*5;  Collins*  Historical  Collection*.  Sec  in 
the  Loot'*  Journals,  amt  in  Jones’s  reports,  the  pro- 
ceedings respecting  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  in  March 
and  April.  I01S-6.  The  exordium  of  the  spe- eh  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Crew  is  among  the  finest  *|ieei- 
mens  of  the  ancient  Euglish  eloquence.  Cillers. 
Feb.  7-17,  teas. 


orphan  grew  up  to  man’s  estate,  it  was  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  of  the  young  nubility 
of  England  none  had  been  so  richly  gifted  by 
nature.  His  person  was  pleasing,  his  temper 
singularly  sweet,  his  parts  such  as,  if  he  had 
been  born  in  ahumb'e  rank,  might  well  have 
raised  him  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness. 
All  these  advantages  he  had  so  improved  that, 
before  he  was  of  age.  ho  was  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scho- 
lars of  his  time.  His  learning  is  proved  by 
notes  which  are  still  extant  in  his  handwriting 
on  books  in  almost  every  department  of  lite- 
rature. He  spoke Prench  liken  gentleman  of 
Lewis’s  bedchamber, and  Italian  likes  eilizen 
of  Florence.  It  was  impossible  that  a youth 
of  such  parts  should  not  be  anxious  to  under- 
stand the  grounds  on  which  his  family  had 
refused  to  conform  to  tho  religion  of  the  slate. 
Ho  studied  the  disputed  points  closely,  sub- 
mitted his  doubts  to  priests  of  his  own  faith, 
laid  their  answers  before.  Tillotson.  weighed 
tho  arguments  on  belli  sides  long  and  alten- 
tively,  and,  after  an  investigation  which  oc- 
cupied two  years,  doctor  si  himself  a Protes- 
tant. The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the 
illustrious  convert  with  delight.  His  popu- 
larity was  greate  r when  it  was  known  that 
royal  solicitations  and  promises  had  beon 
vainly  employed  to  seduce  him  back  to  the 
superstition  which  he  had  abjured.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  young  earl  did  not  however  de- 
velopo  itself  in  a manner  quite  satisfactory 
to  those  who  had  borne  tiie  chief  part  in  his 
conversion.  His  morals  by  no  means  escaped 
tho  contagion  of  fashionable  libertinism.  In 
truth  the  shock  which  had  overturned  his  early 
prejudices  had  at  the  same  lime  unfixed  all 
his  opinions,  and  left  him  to  the  unchecked 
guidance  of  his  feelings.  But,  though  his 
principles  were  unsteady,  his  impulses  were 
so  generous,  his  teraperso  bland,  his  manners 
so  gracious  and  easy,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  love  him.  He  w as  early  colled  the  King 
of  Hearts,  and  never  thiough  a long,  eventful, 
and  checkered  life,  lost  his  right  to  that 
name.  (1) 

Shrewsbury  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Stafford- 
shire and  colonel  of  ono  of  tho  regiments  of  * 
horse  which  had  been  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  western  insurrection.  Ho  now  refused 

(I)  Coxe  s Shrewsbury  Correspondence ; Mackay's 
Memoirs;  Life  or Cluirles  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1718; 
Burnet,  t.,  763 ; Birch's  Life  of  Tittotsou,  where  the 
reader  will  find  a letter  from  Tjtiolsou  to  Shrews- 
bury, w hich  seems  to  me  a model  of  serious,  friendly 
and  gentlemanlike  reproof. 
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to  act  under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was 
deprived  of  both  his  commissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a 
larger  measure  of  public  favour  than  Charles 
Sackrille,  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  notorious  libertines  of  tho 
wild  time  which  followed  the  Restoration.  He 
had  been  tho  terror  of  the  city  watch,  had 
passed  many  nights  in  tho  round-house,  and 
had  at  least  once  occupied  a cell  in  Newgate. 
His  passion  for  Betty  Mortice  and  for  Nell 
Gwynn,  who  always  called  him  her  Charles 
the  First,  had  given  no  small  amusement  and 
scandal  to  the  town.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
follies  and  vices,  his  courageous  spirit,  his 
fine  understanding,  and  his  natural  goodness 
of  heart,  had  been  conspicuous.  Men  said 
that  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged  were 
common  between  him  and  tlte  whole  race  of 
gay  young  Cavaliers,  but  that  his  sympathy 
with  human  suffering  and  the  generosity 
with  which  he  made  reparation  to  those  whom 
his  freaks  had  injured  were  all  his  own.  His 
associates  were  astonished  by  the  distinction 
which  the  public  made  between  him  and 
them.  “ He  may  do  what  ho  choosos,”  said 
Wilmot ; “ he  is  never  in  the  wrong.”  The 
judgment  of  tho  world  became  still  more  fa- 
vourable to  Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered 
by  time  and  marriage.  HLs  graceful  man- 
ners, his  brilliant  conversation,  his  soft  heart, 
his  open  hand,  we.e  universally  praised.  No 
day  passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  some  dis- 
tressed family  had  not  reason  to  bless  his 
name.  And  yet,  with  all  his  good  nature, 
such  was  the  keenness  of  his  wit  that  scof- 
fers whose  sarcasm  all  the  town  feared  stood 
in  his  craven  fear  of  tho  sarcasm  of  Dorset. 
All  political  parties  esteemed  and  caressed 
him ; but  politics  were  not  much  to  his  taste. 
Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to  exert  him- 
self, he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  state ; but  he  was  born  to 
rank  so  High  and  wealth  so  amplo  that  many 
of  the  motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  wore  wanting  to  him.  Ho  took 
just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary  and  di- 
plomatic business  as  sufficed  to  show  that  he 
wanted  nothing  but  inclination  to  rival  Danby 
and  Sunderland,  and  turned  away  to  pur- 
suits which  pleased  him  better.  Like  many 
other  men  who,  wilh  great  natural  abilities, 
are  constitutionally  and  habitually  indolent, 
he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a 
master  of  all  those  pleasing  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  can  be  acquired  without  severo 


application.  He  was  allowed  lo  be  the  best 
judge  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architec- 
ture, of  acting,  that  tho  court  could  show. 
On  questions  of  polite  learning  his  decisions 
were  regarded  at  all  the  coffee-houses  as  with- 
out appeal.  More  than  one  clever  play  which 
had  failed  on  the  first  representation  was  sup- 
ported by  his  single  authority  against  tho 
whole  clamour  of  Ihe  pit,  and  came  forth 
successful  from  the  second  trial.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  tasle  in  French  composition  was 
extolled  by  Saint  Evremond  and  La  Fontaine. 
Such  a patron  of  lettors  England  had  never 
seen.  His  bounty  was  bestowed  with  equal 
judgment  and  liberality,  and  was  confined  to 
no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius,  estranged 
from  each  other  by  literary  jealousy  or  by  dif- 
fernnee  of  political  opinion,  joined  in  acknow- 
ledging his  impartial  kindness.  Drydon 
owned  that  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin  by 
Dorsel’sprincely  generosity.  Yet  Montague  and 
Prior,  who  had  keenly  satirised  Dryden,  were 
introduced  by  Dorsot  into  public  life;  and  tho 
best  comedy  of  Drydon's  mortal  enemy.  Shad- 
well.  was  written  at  Dorset’s  country  seat.  Tho 
munificont  earl  might,  if  such  had  been  his 
wish,  have  been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  ho 
was  content  to  be  the  benefactor.  For  the  verses 
which  lie  occasionally  composed,  unstudied 
as  they  are,  exhibit  the  traces  of  a genius 
which,  assiduously  cultivated,  would  have 
produced  something  great.  In  the  small 
volume  of  his  works  may  bo  found  songs 
which  have  the  easy  vigour  of  Suckling,  and 
littlo  satires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splon- 
did  as  that  of  Butler.  (IJ 
Dorset  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Sussex ; and 
to  Sussex  the  board  of  regulators  looked  with 
great  anxiety ; for  in  no  other  county,  Corn- 
wall and  Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so 
many  small  boroughs,  lie  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  his  post.  No  person  who  knew  him 
expected  that  he  would  obey.  He  gave  such 

CO  Pepvs’s  Diary;  Prior’*  dedication  of  his  poems 
to  the  Duke  of  Dorset;  Dryden’s  Essay  on  Satire, 
and  Dedication  of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 
The  affection  of  Dorset  for  his  wife  and  hi*  strict 
fidelity  to  her  are  mentioned  with  great  contempt 
by  that  profligate  coxcomb  Sir  George  Eiheregc 
In  his  tellers  from  Halisbon,  Dec.  S-m,  )6»7,  and 
Jan.  i6-36,  it>$8;  Sliadwell's  Dedication  ofUie  Squire 
of  Alsatia;  Burnet,  I.,  get;  Mackay's  Chararlera. 
Some  part*  of  Dorset's  character  are  well  touched  tn 
bit  epitaph,  written  by  Pope  : 

“ Vet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay 
and  again  : 

“Biesl  eourtier,  who  could  king  and  country  please, 
Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendships  and  his  ease.” 
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an  answer  as  became  him,  and  was  informed 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed.  The 
Interest  which  his  many  noble  and  amiable 
qualities  inspired  was  heightened  when  it  was 
known  that  ho  had  received  by  the  post  an 
anonymous  billet  telling  him  that,  if  he  did 
not  promptly  comply  with  the  king’s  wishes, 
all  his  wit  and  popularity  should  not  save 
him  from  assassination.  A similar  warning 
was  sent  to  Shrewsbury.  Threatening  let- 
ters wore  then  much  more  rare  than  they  af- 
terwards became.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  the  people,  excited  as  they  were,  should 
have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  best 
and  noblest  Englishmen  were  really  marked 
out  for  Popish  daggers.  (1)  Just  when  these 
letters  were  the  talk  of  all  London,  the  muti- 
lated corpse  of  a noted  Puritan  was  found  in 
the  streets.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
murderer  had  acted  from  no  religious  or  po- 
litical motive.  But  the  first  suspicions  of  the. 
populace  fell  on  the  Papists.  The  mangled 
remains  were  carried  in  procession  to  the 
house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy;  and  during 
a few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  populace 
were  scarcely  less  violent  than  on  the  day 
when  Godfrey  was  borne  to  his  grave.  (2) 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more  con- 
cisely related.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose 
regiment  had  been  taken  from  him  some 
months  before,  was  now  turned  out  of  the 
lord  lieutenancy  of  the  East  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  North  Riding  was  taken 
from  Viscount  Fauconberg,  Shropshire  from 
Viscount  Newark,  and  Lancashire  from  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  grandson  of  that  gallant  Cava- 
lier who  had  faced  death  so  bravely,  both  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold,  for  the 
House  of  Stuart.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
had  recently  served  the  crown  with  fidelity 
and  spirit  against  Monmouth,  was  displaced 
in  Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  in  Leices- 
tershire, the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  Earl  of  Thanct  in  Cumberland, 
the  Earl  of  Northampton  in  Warwickshire, 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
the  Earl  of  Searsdale  in  Derbyshire.  Scars- 
dalc  was  also  deprived  of  a regiment  of  ca- 
valry, and  of  an  office  in  the  household  of  the 
Princess  of  Denmark.  She  made  a struggle 
to  retain  his  services,  and  yielded  only  to  a 
peremptory  command  of  her  father.  The 
Earl  of  Gainsborough  was  ejected,  not  only 
from  tho  lieutenancy  of  Hampshire,  but  also 
from  the  government  of  Portsmouth  and  the 

(It  Barillon,  Jan.  9-12,1687:  ClUers,  Jan.  31-Feb.tO. 

ta;  Adda,  Feb.  3-13,  to-ao,  1688. 


rangershipof  the  New  Forest,  two  places  for 
which  he  had,  only  a few  months  before, 
given  five  thousand  pounds.  (I) 

The  king  could  not  find  lords  of  great  note, 
or  indeed  Protestant  lords  of  any  sort,  who 
would  accept  tho  vacant  offices.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  assign  two  shires  to  Jeffreys,  a new 
man  whose  landed  property  was  small,  and 
two  to  Preston  who  w as  not  even  an  English 
peer.  The  other  counties  which  had  been 
left  without  governors  were  entrusted,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  to  known  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, or  to  courtiers  who  had  secretly  pro- 
mised the  king  to  declare  themselves  Roman 
Catholics  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with 
prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in 
action  ; and  soon  from  every  corner  of  the 
realm  arrived  the  news  of  complete  and  hopo- 
less  failure.  The  catechism  by  which  the 
lords  lieutenants  had  been  directed  to  test  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  gentlemen  consist- 
ed of  three  questions.  Every  magistrate  and 
deputy  lieutenant  waste  bo  asked,  first,  whe- 
ther, if  he  should  be  chosen  to  serve  in  par- 
liament, he  would  vote  for  a bill  framed  on 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ; 
secondly,  whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would 
support  candidates  who  would  engage  to  vote 
for  such  a bill ; and.  thirdly,  whether,  in  his 
private  capacity,  he  would  aid  the  king’s  be- 
nevolent designs  by  living  in  friendship  with 
people  of  ail  religious  persuasions.  (2) 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a form 
of  answer,  drawn  up  with  admirable  skill, 
was  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was 
generally  adopted.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect  : “Asa  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  I have  the  honour  of  a seat 
there,  I shall  think  it  my  duty  carefully  to 
weigh  such  reasons  as  may  be  adduced  in 
debate  for  and  against  a bill  of  Indulgence, 
and  then  to  vote  accosding  to  my  conscien- 
tious conviction.  As  an  doctor,  I shall  givo 
my  support  to  candidates  whose  lotions  of 
the  duty  of  a representative  agree  with  my 
own  As  a private  man,  it  is  my  w ish  to  live 
in  peace  and  charity  with  every  body.”  This 
answer,  far  more  provoking  than  a direct  re- 
fusal, because  slightly  tinged  with  a sober 
and  decorous  irony  which  could  not  well  be 
resented,  w as  all  that  the  emissaries  of  the 
court  could  extract  from  most  of  the  country 

ft)  Barillon,  Dec.  S-15,  8-18,  IS-SJ,  1687;  Otters, 
Nov.  29-Dcc.  9,  Dec.  2-12 

(2)  Cillers,  Oct.  28-Nov.  7,  1687;  Lonsdale's  Me- 
moirs. 
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gentlemen.  Arguments,  promises,  threats, 
were  tried  in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
though  a Protestant,  and  though  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  had 
consented  to  become  its  agent  in  two  coun- 
ties. He  went  first  to  Surrey,  where  he  soon 
found  that  nothing  could  be  done.  (1)  He 
then  repaired  to  Norfolk,  and  returned  to  in- 
form the  king  that,  of  seventy  gentlemen  of 
note  who  bore  office  in  that  great  province, 
only  six  had  held  out  hopos  that  they  should 
support  the  policy  of  the  court.  (2)  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  whoso  authority  extended  over 
four  English  shires  and  over  the  whole  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  came  up  to  Whitehall  with 
an  account  not  less  discouraging.. (3)  Ro- 
chester was  lord  lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire. 
All  his  little  slock  of  virtue  had  been  ex- 
pended in  his  struggle  against  the  strong 
temptation  to  sell  his  religion  for  lucre.  He 
was  still  bound  to  the  court  by  a pension  of 
four  thousand  pounds  a-year;  and  in  return 
for  this  pension  he  was  willing  to  perform  any 
service,  however  illegal  or  degrading,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  were  not  required  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  a reconciliation  with 
Rome,  lie  had  readily  undertaken  to  manage 
his  county;  and  he  exerted  himself,  as  usual, 
with  indiscreet  heat  and  violence.  But  his 
anger  was  thrown  away  on  tho  sturdy  squires 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  They  told 
him  with  one  voice  that  they  would  send  up 
no  man  to  parliament  who  would  vote  for 
taking  away  the  safeguards  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  (4)  The  same  answer  was  given  to 
the  chancellor  in  Buckinghamshire.  (3)  The 
gentry  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at  Ludlow, 
unanimously  refused  to  fetter  themselves  by 
the  pledge  which  the  king  demanded  of 
them.  (6)  The  Earl  of  Yarmouth  reported 
from  Wiltshire  that,  of  sixty  magistrates  and 
deputy  lieutenants  with  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred, only  seven  had  given  favourable  an- 
swers, and  that  even  those  seven  could  not  be 
trusted.  (7)  The  renegade  Peterborough  made 
no  progress  in  Northamptonshire.  (8)  His 
brother  renegade  Dover  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  Cambridgeshire.  (9)  Preston  brought 

(t)  Cittern,  Nov.  iS-Dec.  *,  16*7. 

(*)  Ibid.,  Dee. 27-Jan.  6,  «6*7-».  ($)  Ibid. 

(4)  Rochester's  offensive  warmth  on  this  occasion 
is  twice  noticed  by  John -lone,  Nov.  ts  and  Dec.  s, 
46*7.  Hit  failure  is  mentioned  by  Ci Iters,  Dec.  6-4*. 

(5)  Otters, Dee.  *-16, 16*7. 

(*)  Ibid.,  Dee.  so-30,  16*7. 

(7)  Ibid.,  March  30-April  »,  l«S7. 

(»)  Ibid.,  Nov.  M-Drc.  s,  (6*7. 

(•)  Ibid.,  NOV.  43.JS,  46*7. 


cold  news  from  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. Dorsetshire  and  Huntingdonshire  w ere 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  Earl  of 
Bath,  after  a long  canvass,  relumed  from  the 
West  with  gloomy  tidings,  lie  had  been  au- 
thorised to  make  the  most  tempting  ofTers  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  rogion.  In  particular 
he  had  promised  that,  if  proper  respect  were 
shown  to  the  royal  wishes,  tho  trade  in  tin 
should  bo  freed  from  the  oppressive  restric- 
tions under  which  it  lay.  But  this  lure, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  proved 
irresistible,  was  now  slighted.  All  tho  jus- 
tices and  deputy  lieutenants  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  without  a single  dissenting 
voice,  declared  that  they  would  put  life  and 
property  in  jeopardy  for  tho  king,  but  that 
the  Protestant  religion  was  dearer  to  them 
than  either  life  or  property.  “ And,  sir,” 
said  Bath,  “ if  your  majesty  should  dismiss  all 
theso  gentlemen,  their  successors  will  give 
exactly  the  same  answer.”  (1)  If  there  was 
any  district  in  which  the  government  might 
have  hoped  for  success,  that  district  was  Lan- 
cashire. Considerable  doubts  had  been  felt 
as  to  the  result  of  what  was  passing  there. 
In  no  part  of  the  realm  had  so  many  opulent 
and  honourable  families  adhered  to  the  old 
religion.  The  heads  of  many  of  thoso  fami- 
lies had  already,  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing 
power,  been  made  justicos  of  the  peace  and 
entrusted  w ith  commands  in  the  militia.  Yet 
from  Lancashire  the  new  lord  lieutenant, 
himself  a Roman  Catholic,  reported  that  two 
thirds  of  his  deputies  and  of  the  magistrates 
were  opposed  to  the  court.  (2)  But  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hampshire  wounded  the  king's 
pride  still  more  deeply.  Arabella  Churchill 
had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  bomo 
him  a son,  widely  renowned,  at  a later  pe- 
riod, as  ono  of  the  most  skilful  captains  of 
Europe.  Tho  youth,  named  James  Fitijames, 
had  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  the  eminence 
which  he  afterwards  attained  ; but  his  man- 
ners were  so  gentle  and  inotfeasive  that  ho 
had  no  enemy  except  Mary  of  Modena,  who 
had  long  hated  the  child  of  the  concubine 
with  the  bitter  hatred  of  a childless  wife.  A 
small  part  of  tho  Jesuitical  faction  had,  before 
the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  was  announced, 
seriously  thought  of  setting  him  up  as  a com- 
petitor of  the  Princess  of  Orange.  (1)  When 

(I)  Cittcr*,  April  10-in,  <6*8. 

(*j  The  anxiety  about  Lancashire  is  mentioned  bjr 
Cillers,  in  a despatch  dated  Nov.  1 0-28, 1 687 ; the 
result  in  a despatch  dated  Four  days  later. 

(I)  Bonrepaux.  July  tl-24, 16*7. 
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it  is  remembered  how  signally  Monmouth, 
though  believed  by  the  populace  to  be  legiti- 
mate, and  though  the  champion  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  had  failed  in  a similar  compe- 
tition, it  must  seem  extraordinary  that  any 
man  should  havebeen  so  much  blinded  by  fa- 
naticism as  to  think  of  placing  on  the  throne 
one  who  was  universally  known  to  bo  a Po- 
pish bastard.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
absurd  design  was  ever  countenanced  by  the 
king.  The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged ; 
and  whatever  distinctions  a subject,  not  of  the 
royal  blood,  could  hope  to  attain  were  bestow- 
ed on  him.  He  had  been  created  Duke  of 
Berwick ; and  he  was  now  loaded  with  honour- 
able and  lucrative  employments,  Utkcn  from 
those  noblemen  who  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  royal  commands.  Ho  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  as  colonel  of  the  Blues,  and 
the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  as  lord  lieutenant  of 
Hampshire,  ranger  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
governor  of  Portsmouth.  On  the  froutier  of 
Hampshire  Berwick  expected  to  have  been 
met,  according  to  custom,  by  a long  cavalcade 
of  baronets,  knights,  and  squires ; but  not  a 
single  person  of  nolo  appeared  to  welcome 
him.  lie  sent  out  letters  commanding  the 
attendance  of  the  gentry;  blit  only  five  or  six 
paid  tho  smallest  attention  to  his  summons. 
Tho  rest  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed.  They 
declared  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  the 
civil  or  military  government  of  their  county 
while  tho  king  was  represented  there  by  a 
Papist,  and  voluntarily  laid  down  their  com- 
missions. (1) 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Warwickshire  in  tho  room  of  tho 
Earl  of  Northampton,  found  some  excuse  for 
not  going  down  to  face  the  indignation  and 
contempt  of  the  gentry  of  that  shire;  and  his 
plea  was  the  more  readily  admitted  because 
the  king  had,  by  that  timo,  begun  to  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  the  rustic  gentry  was  not  to  be 
bent.  (2) 

II  is  to  be  observed  that  thoso  who  dis- 
played (his  spirit  were  not  the  old  enemies  of 
the  House  of  Stuart.  The  commissions  of 
peace  and  lieutenancy  had  long  been  carefully 
purged  of  all  republican  names.  The  persons 
from  whom  the  court  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  extract  any  promise  of  support  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  Tories.  The  elder 
among  them  could  still  show  scars  given  by 
the  swords  of  Roundheads,  and  receipts  for 
plate  sent  to  Charles  the  First  in  his  distress. 

(It  cuter*,  Feb.  X-tJ,  ten 

(*)  Ibid.,  April  Wl,  too* 
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The  younger  had  adhereJ  firmly  to  James 
against  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth.  Such 
wore  the  men  who  were  now  turned  out  of 
oflicc  in  a mass  by  the  very  prince  to  whom 
they  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of  fidelity. 
Distitission  however  only  made  them  more 
resolute.  It  had  become  a sacred  point  of 
honour  among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one 
another  in  this  crisis.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  tho  suffrage  of  tho  freeholder 
were  fairly  taken,  not  a single  knight  of  the 
shire  favourable  to  the  policy  of  llio  govern- 
ment would  be  returned.  Men  therefore  asked 
one  another,  with  no  small  anxiety,  whether 
the  suffrages  were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken. 
The  list  of  the  sheriffs  for  tho  new  year  was 
impatiently  expected.  It  appeared  while  the 
lords  lieutenants  were  still  engaged  in  their 
canvass,  and  was  received  with  a general  cry 
of  alarm  and  indignation.  Most  of  the  func- 
tionaries w ho  wore  to  preside  at  tho  county 
elections  were  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testant dissenters  who  had  expressed  their 
approbation  of  the  Indulgence.  (1)  For  a time 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed ; 
but  soon  they  began  to  subside.  There  was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a point 
beyond  which  tho  king  could  not  reckon  on 
the  support  even  of  those  sheriffs  who  were 
members  of  his  own  church.  Between  the 
Homan  Catholic  courtier  and  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic country  gentleman  there  was  very  little 
sympathy.  That  cabal  which  domineered  at 
Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fanatics,  who 
were  ready  to  break  through  all  rules  of  mo- 
rality and.  to  throw  the  world  into  confusion 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their  religion, 
and  partly  of  hypocrites  who,  for  lucre,  had 
apostatized  from  the  faith  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  w ho  now  overacted  the 
zeal  characteristic  of  neophytes.  Both  the 
fanatical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers  were 
generally  destitute  of  all  English  feeling.  In 
some  of  them  devotion  to  their  Church  had 
extinguished  every  national  sentiment.  Some 
were  Irishmen,  whose  patriotism  consisted  in 
mortal  hatred  of  (he  Saxon  conquerors  ol  Ire- 
land. Some,  again,  wore  traitors,  who  re- 
ceived regular  hire  from  a foreign  power. 
Some  had  passed  a great  part  of  their  lives, 
abroad,  and  either  were  mere  cosmopolites, 
or  foil  a positive  distaste  for  the  manners  and. 
institutions  of  tho  country  which  was  now 
subjected  to  their  rule.  Between  such  men 
and  the  lord  of  a Cheshire  or  Staffordshire 


(I)  London  Gazette,  Dec.  9.  1687;  Ciller?,  Dee.  6-16. 
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manor  who  adhered  to  tho  old  Church  there 
was  scarcely  anything  in  common.  He  was 
.neither  a fanatic  nor  a hypocrite.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  because  his  father  and  grand- 
father ha  t been  so  ; and  he  hold  his  here- 
ditary faith,  as  men  generally  hold  a heredi- 
tary faith,  sincerely,  hot  with  little  enthu- 
siasm. in  all  other  points  he  was  a ntere 
English  squire,  and,  if  he  differed  front  the 
neighbouring  squires,  differed  from  them  by 
being  somewhat  more  simple  and  clownish 
than  they.  The  disabilities  under  which  he 
lay  had  prevented  his  mind  from  expanding 
.to  the  standard,  moderate  as  that  standard 
was,  which  the  minds  of  Protestant  country 
gentlemen  then  ordinarily  attained.  Excluded, 
when  a boy,  from  Eton  and  Westminster, 
when  a youth,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
when  u man,  from  parliament  and  from  the 
bunch  of  justice,  he  generally  vegetated  as 
quietly  as  the  elms  of  the  avenue  w Inch  led 
to  his  ancestral  grange,  llis  corn  Reids,  his 
dairy  and  his  cider-press,  his  greyhounds, 
his lishing-rod  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and  his 
tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  his  thoughts. 
With  his  neighbours,  in  spite  of  his  religion, 
he  was  generally  on  goal  terms.  They  know 
him  to  be  unambitious  and  inoffensive.  Ho 
was  almost  alw  ays  of  a good  old  family.  He 
was  always  a Cavalier.  His  peculiar  nolions 
' were  not  obtruded,  and  caused  no  annoyance, 
ilodid  not,  like  a Puritan,  torment  himself 
and  others  with  scrnples  about  everything 
that  was  pleasant,  tin  the  contrary,  ho  was 
.as  keen  a sportsman,  and  as  jolly  a boon  com- 
panion, as  any  man  w ho  had  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy  and  the  declaration  against 
transubstaulbtiion.  Hemet  his  brother  squires 
at  the  cover,  was  in  with  them  at  the  death, 
iand,  when  the  sport  was  over,  took  them 
.fioate  with  him  to  a venison  pasty  and  to 
October  four  years  in  bottle.  The  oppressions 
which  Its  iiad  undergone  had  not  been  such 
as  to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolution. 
Even  when  his  Church  was  barbarously  per- 
secuted, his  life  and  property  were  in  little 
•danger.  The  most  impudent  false  witnesses 
could  hardly  venture  to  shock  tho  common 
sense  of  mankind  by  accusing  him  of  being  a 
■conspirator.  The  Papists  who  n Oates  selected 
for  attack  were  peers,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Bene- 
dictines, a busy  political  agent,  a lawyer  in 
high  practice,  a court  physician.  The  Roman 
.Catholic  country  gentleman,  protected  by  his 
obscurity,  by  his  peaceable  demeanour,  and 
by  the  good  will  of  those  among  whom  ho 
lived,  carted  his  hay  or  filled  his  bag  with 


game  unmolested,  while  Coleman  and  L«ng- 
liorno,  Whitbread  and  Pickering,  Archbishop 
Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford,  died  by  the  halter 
ur  the  nxe.  An  attempt  was  indebd  made  by  a 
knot  of  villains  to  bring  home  a charge  of 
treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an  aged 
Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  Vorkshiro;  but 
twelve  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  West 
Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life,  could  not 
be  convinced  that  their  honest  obi  acquaint- 
ance had  hired  cut-throats  to  murder  tho  king, 
and,  in  spile  of  charges  which  did  very  lillb 
honour  to  the  bench,  found  a verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  Sometimes,  indeed,  tho  head  of  an 
old  and  respectable  provincial  family  might 
reflect  with  bitterness  that  be  was  excluded, 
on  account  of  his  religion,  from  places  of  ho- 
nour and  authority  which  men  of  humbler 
descent  and  less  ample  estate  were  thought 
competent  to  till ; but  he  was  little  disposed 
to  risk  land  and  life  in  a struggle  against  over- 
whelming odds  ; and  his  honest  English  spirit 
would  liavo  shrunk  with  horror  from  means 
such  as  were  contemplated  by  the  Petros  and 
Tyreonnels.  Indeed  he  would  have  been  as 
ready  as  any  of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to 
gird  on  his  sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  his 
holsters,  for  the  defence  of  his  native  laud 
against  an  invasion  of  French  or  Irish  Pa- 
pists. Such  was  the  general  character  of  the 
men  to  whom  James  now  looked  as  to  his 
most  trustworthy  instruments  for  the  conduct 
of  county  elections.  Ho  soon  found  that  they 
were  not  inclined  to  throw  away  the  esteem 
of  their  neighbours,  and  to  endanger  their 
heads  and  their  estates,  by  rendering  him  an 
infamous  and  criminal  service.  Several  of 
them  refused  to  be  sheriffs.  Of  those  wl»o 
accepted  tho  shrievalty  many  declared  that 
they  would  discharge  their  duty  as  fairly  as  if 
they  were  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  would  return  no  candidate  who  had  not  a 
real  majority.  (1) 

(t)  About  twenty  years  before  this  time  a Jesuit 
had  noticed  the  retiring  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  country  geullemen  of  England.  "La  noth  - 
1 i t ,1  Inglcse,  senon  sc  tepata  in  serviglo  di  Corte,  o in 
opera  di maestrato,  vlve,  c gode  it  piii  dcif  auno alia 
cainpagna,  tie'  suoi  palagi  epoderi,  dove  son  libert 
« padroni;  e ei»  tanto  pin  sollecilainente  i Cattoliei 
quanto  pin  utilmente,  si  conic  meno  aaservati  cold," 
— V Inghilterra  dsscriUa  dat  P.  Danielio  ll*ctq|i. 
Roma,  1667. 

"Many  of  the  Popish slieritfs,"  Johnstone  wrote, 
"have  estates,  and  declare  that  whoever  eipeota 
false  returns  from  them  will  he  disappointed.  The 
Popish  gentry  that  live  at  their  houses  in  live  coun- 
try are  much  different  from  those  that  live  here  In 
town  Several  of  them  refused  to  Pc  sheriffs  or  de- 
puty lieutenants.”  Dec  *.  t4*7 
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If  the  king  could  place  lilllo  confidence 
even  in  his  Roman  Catholic  sheriffs,  still  less 
could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Declaration  several  months 
had  elapsed,  months  crowded  with  important 
events,  months  of  unintermitted  controversy. 
Discussion  had  opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dis- 
senters ; but  the  acts  of  the  government,  and 
especially  the  severity  with  which  Magdalene 
College  had  been  treated,  had  done  more  than 
even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to  alarm  and  to  unite 
all  classes  of  Protestants.  Most  of  those  sec- 
taries w ho  had  been  induced  to  express  gra- 
titude for  the  Indulgence  were  now  ashamed 
of  their  error,  and  were  desirous  of  making 
atonement  by  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Nonconformists  was  that  the  govern- 
ment found  as  great  difficulty  in  the  towns  as 
in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators  began 
their  work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
every  Dissenter  who  had  been  induced  to  ex- 
press gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  would  be 
favourable  to  the  king's  policy.  They  were 
therefore  confident  that  they  should  be  able 
to  fill  all  the  municipal  offices  in  the  king- 
dom with  staunch  friends.  In  the  new 
charters  a power  had  been  reserved  to  the 
crown  of  dismissing  magistrates  at  pleasure. 
This  power  was  now  exercised  without  limit. 
It  was  by  no  means  equally  clear  that  James 
had  the  power  of  appointing  new  magistrates ; 
but,  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  de- 
termined to  assume  it.  Everywhere,  from 
tho  Tweed  to  tho  Land’s  End,  Tory  func- 
tionaries were  ejected,  and  the  vacant  places 
were  filled  with  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists.  In  the  new  charter  of  the  city 
of  London  the  crown  had  reserved  the  power 
of  displacing  tho  masters,  wardens,  and  as- 
sistantsofallthc  companies.  Accordingly  more 
than  eight  hundred  citizens  of  the  first  consi- 
deration, all  of  them  members  of  that  party 
which  had  opposed  tho  Exclusion  Bill,  were 
turned  out  of  office  by  a single  edict.  In  a 

Ronqulllo  says  the  same.  “ Algimos  Catolieos  que 
fueron  nombrado*  por  sberifes  so  ban  evnisado," 
Jan.  »-t9,  1 688.  He  some  month*  later  assured  his 
court  that  the  Catholic  country  gentlemen  would 
willingly  consent  tu  a compromise  of  wbieh  the 
term*  should  be  Ihal  the  penal  laws  should  be  abo- 
lished and  the  teat  retained.  “Estov  informado," 
he  says,  “que  los  Catoliros  de  las  provineias  no  to 
reprueban,  pues  no  prclrndiendo  olltclos,  y siendu 
solo  algunos  do  la  Corte  to*  proverhosos,  lei  parece 
que  mejoran  su  csiado.  quedando  seguro*  rllo*  v sue 
descendientes  en  la  religion,  en  la  quictud,  y en  la 
eeguridad  dc  su*  haciendas.’’  July  S3-Aug.  s,  1688. 
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short  time  appeared  a supplement  to  this  long 
list,  (f)  But  scarcely  had  tho  new  office- 
bearers been  sworn  in  when  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  as  unmanageable  as  their  pre- 
decessors. At  Newcastle  on  Tyne  the  regu- 
lators appointed  a Roman  Catholic  mayor  and 
Puritan  alderman.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  municipal  body,  thus  remodelled, 
would  vote  an  address  promising  to  support 
the  king’s  im  azures.  The  address,  however, 
was  negatived.  The  mayor  went  up  to  Lon- 
don in  a fury,  and  told  the  king  that  the  Dis- 
senters were  all  knaves  and  rebels,  and  that 
in  the  whole  corporation  the  government 
could  not  reckon  on  more  than  four  votes.  (2) 
At  Reading  twenty-four  Tory  aldermen  were 
dismissed.  Twenty-four  new  aldermen  were 
appointed.  Twenty-three  of  those  imme- 
diately declared  against  the  Indulgence,  and 
were  dismissed  in  their  turn.  (3)  In  thecourse 
of  a few  days  the  borough  of  Yarmouth  was 
governed  by  three  different  sets  of  magis- 
trates, all  equally  hostile  to  tho  court.  (4) 
These  are  mere  examples  of  what  was  passing 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor informed  the  Slates  that  at  many  towns 
the  public  functionaries  had,  within  one 
month,  boon  changed  twice,  and  even  thrice, 
and  yet  changed  in  vain.  (5)  From  the  re- 
cords of  the  Privy  Council  it  appears  that  tho 
number  of  regulations,  as  they  were  called, 
exceeded  two  hundred.  (6)  The  regulators 
indeed  found  that,  in  not  a fow  places,  the 
change  had  been  for  the  worse.  The  discon- 
tented Tories,  even  while  murmuring  against 
the  king's  policy,  had  constantly  expressed 
respect  for  his  person  and  his  office,  and  had 
disclaimed  all  thoughts  of  resistance.  Very 
different  was  the.  language  of  some  of  the  new 
members  of  corporations.  It  was  said  that 
old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  to 
their  own  astonishment  and  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, had  been  made  aldermen,  gave  the  agents 
of  the  court  very  distinctly  to  understand  that 
blood  should  flow  before  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power  were  established  in  England.  (7) 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or  nothing 

(I)  Privy  Council  Book,  Sept.  S5,  1687;  Feb.  II, 
1687-8. 

(*)  Records  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  in  Brand's 
History  of  Newcastle;  Johnstone,  Feb.  SI,  1687-8. 

(»)  Johnstone,  Feb.  SI,  1687-8. 

(»)  Cillers.  Feb.  Il-ll.  1688. 

(»,.  Ibid.,  May  1-11,1688. 

(6;  In  the  margin  or  the  Privy  Couneil  Book  may 
be  observed  the  words  “Second  regulation,”  and 
“Third  regulation,”  when  a corporation  had  been 
remodelled  more  than  once 

(7)  Johnstone,  May  S3,  1688. 
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had  been  pained  by  what  had  as  yet  been 
done.  There  was  one  wav,  and  one  way 
only,  in  which  they  could  hope  to  effect  their 
object.  The  charters  of  the  boroughs  must 
be  resumed ; and  other  charters  must  be 
granted  confining  the  elective  franchise  to 
very  small  constituent  bodies  appointed  by 
the  sovereign.  (I ) 

But  how  was  this  plan  to  be  carried  into 
effect?  In  a few  of  the  new  charters,  indeed, 
a right  of  revocation  had  been  reserved  to  the 
crown  ; but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  his 
hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the 
part  of  corporations,  or  by  judgment  of  the 
King’s  Bench.  Kew  corporations  were  now 
disposed  to  surrender  their  charters  volun- 
tarily ; and  such  judgments  as  would  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  government  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  even  from  such  a slave  as  Wright. 
The  writs  of  Quo  Warranto  which  had  been 
brought  a few  years  before  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  Whig  party  had  been  condemned 
by  ever)-  impartial  man.  Vet  those  writs  had 
at  least  the  semblance  of  justice;  for  thoy 
were  brought  against  ancient  municipal 
bodies ; and  Ihero  were  few  ancient  municipal 
bodies  in  which  some  abuse,  sufficient  to 
afford  a prel  xt  for  a penal  proceeding,  had 
not  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages.  But  the 
corporations  now  to  be  attacked  were  still  in 
the  innocence  of  infancy.  The  oldest  among 
them  had  not  completed  its  fifth  year.  It  was 
impossible  that  many  of  them  should  have 
committed  offences  meriting  disfranchise- 
ment. The  judges  themselves  were  uneasy. 
They  represented  that  what  thoy  were  requir- 
ed to  do  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  plain- 
est principles  of  law  and  justice ; but  all  re- 
monstrance was  vain.  The  boroughs  were 
commanded  to  surrender  their  charters.  Few 
complied ; and  the  course  which  the  king 
took  with  those  few  did  not  encourage  others 
to  trust  him.  In  several  towns  the  right  of 
voting  was  taken  away  from  the  commonalty, 
and  given  to  a very  small  number  of  persons, 
who  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  oath 
to  support  the  candidates  recommended  by 
the  government.  At  Tewkesbury,  for  ex- 
ample, the  franchise  was  confined  to  thirteen 
persons.  Vet  even  this  number  was  too 
large.  Hatred  and  fear  had  spread  so  widely 
through  the  community  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  bring  together,  in  any  town,  by 
any  process  of  packing,  thirteen  men  on 

(I)  Johnstone,  Feb.  SI,  1688. 


whom  the  court  could  absolutely  depend.  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  majority  of  the  new 
constituent  body  of  Tewkesbury  was  animated 
by  the  same  sentiment  which  was  general 
throughout  the  nation,  and  would,  when  the 
decisive  day  should  arrive,  send  true  Pro- 
testants to  parliament.  The  regulators  in 
great  wrath  threatened  to  reduce  the  number 
of  electors  to  three.  (1)  Meanwhile  the  great 
majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly  refused  to 
give  up  their  privileges.  Barnstaple.  Win- 
chester, and  Buckingham,  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  boldness  of  their  opposition. 
At  Oxford  the  motion  that  the  city  should  re- 
sign its  franchises  to  the  king  was  negatived 
by  eighty  votes  to  two.  (2)  The  Temple  and 
Westminster  Hall  were  in  a ferment  with  the 
sudden  rush  of  business  from  all  corners  of 
the  kingdom.  Every  lawyer  in  high  practice 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  briefs  from  corpo- 
rations. Ordinary  litigants  complained  that 
their  business  was  neglected . (3!  It  was  evi- 
dent that  a considerable  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore judgment  could  be  given  in  so  great  a 
number  of  important  cases.  Tyranny  could 
ill  brook  this  delay.  Nothing  was  omitted 
which  coidd  terrify  the  refractory  boroughs 
into  submission.  At  Buckingham  some  of  the 
municipal  officers  had  spoken  of  Jeffreys  in 
language  which  was  not  laudatory.  They 
were  prosecuted,  and  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  no  mercy  should  bo  shown  to 
them  unless  they  would  ransom  themselves 
by  surrendering  their  charter,  (i)  At  Win- 
chester still  more  violent  measures  were 
adopted.  A large  body  of  troops  was  marched 
into  the  town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burden- 
ing and  harassing  the  inhabitants.  (5)  Tho 
town  continued  resolute,  and  tho  public 
voice  loudly  accused  the  king  of  imitating  the 
worst  crimes  of  his  brother  of  France.  The 
dragonades,  it  was  said,  had  begun.  There 
was  indeed  reason  for  alarm.  It  had  occurred 
to  James  that  he  could  not  more  effectually 
break  the  spirit  of  an  obstinate  town  than  by 
quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants.  He 
must  have  known  that  this  practice  had  sixty 
years  before  excited  formidable  discontents, 
and  had  been  solemnly  pronouncod  illegal  by 
the  Petition  of  Wight,  a statute  scarcely  less 
venerated  by  Englishmen  than  the  Great 

(I)  Johnstone,  Feb  SI,  ids*. 

(*)  Clttere,  March  20-30,  1*8*. 

(3)  Ibid  .May  1-11,  1*88. 

(t)  Ibid.,  Mav  s 2- June  »,  1*88. 

(5)  Ibid.,  May  Ml,  4*88. 
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Charter.  But  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
oourls  of  law  a declaration  that  even  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  could  not  control  (he  prerogative. 
He  actually  consulted  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  on  this  subject  (1);  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  consultation  remained  secret ; and 
in  a very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs  be- 
came such  that  a fear  stronger  than  even  the 
fear  of  the  royal  displeasure  began  to  impose 
some  restraint  even  on  a man  so  servile  as 
Wright. 

While  the  lords  lieutenants  were  question- 
ing the  justices  of  the  peace,  while  the;  re- 
gulators were  remodelling  the  boroughs,  all 
the  public  departments  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  inquisition.  The  palace  was  first  puri- 
fied. Every  battered  old  Cavalier,  who,  in 
return  for  blood  and  lands  lost  in  the  royal 
cause,  had  obtained  some  small  place  under 
the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  or  the  master  of 
the  harriers,  was  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Church.  Tite  com- 
missioners of  customs  and  excise  were  or- 
dered to  attend  his  majesty  at  the  Treasury. 
There  he  demanded  from  them  a promise  to 
support  his  policy,  and  directed  them  to  re- 
quire a similar  promise  from  all  their  subor- 
dinates. 2)  One  custom-house  officer  noti- 
fied his  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a way 
which  excited  both  merriment  and  compas- 
sion. “ I have,"  he  s id,  “ fourteen  reasons 
for  obeying  his  majesty's  commands,  a wife 
and  thirteen  young  children. "(3)  Such  rea- 
sons were  indeed  cogent ; yet  there  were  not 
a few  instances  in  which,  even  against  such 
reasons,  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  pre- 
vailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment at  this  time  seriously  meditated  a blow 
which  would  have  reduced  many  thousands 
of  fa  > ilies  to  beggary,  and  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  whole  social  system  of  every  part 
of  the  country.  No  wine,  beer,  or  coffee 
could  be  sold  without  a licence.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  every  person  holding  such  a 
licence  would  shortly  be  required  to  enter 
into  the  same  engagements  which  had  been 
imposed  on  public  functionaries,  or  to  reliu- 
quish  his  lrade.(4)  It  seems  certain  that,  if 
such  a step  had  been  taken,  the  houses  of 
entertainment  and  of  public  resort  all  over 
the  kingdom  would  have  been  at  once  shut 
up  by  hundreds.  What  effect  such  an  inter- 

(4)  Ibid.,  May  18-M,  168*. 

(*)  Cillers.  April  W«,  1688;  Treasury  Letter  Book, 
March  U.  I6S7-8;  Rnnqililk),  April  16-98. 

W Cillers,  May  48-SS, 4688.  (8)  Ibid. 
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ference  w ith  the  comfort  of  all  ranks  would 
have  produo  d must  lie  left  to  conjecture. 
The  resentment  produced  by  grievances  is 
not  always  proportioned  to  their  dignity ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
resumption  of  licenses  might  have  done  what 
the  resumption  of  charters  had  failed  lo  do. 
Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the  cho- 
colate-housc  in  St.  James’s  Street,  and  men 
of  business  the  coffee-pot,  round  which  they 
were  accustomed  lo  smoke  and  talk  politics, 
in  change  Alley.  Half  the  clubs  would  hare 
been  wandering  in  search  of  shelter.  The 
traveller  at  nightfall  would  have  found  the 
inn  w here  he  had  expected  to  sup  aud  lodge 
deserted.  The  clown  would  have  regretted 
the  hedge  ale-house,  where  he  had  been  ac- 
customed lo  take  bis  pot  on  Iko  bench  before 
the  door  in  summer,  and  at  the  chimney- 
corner  in  winter.  1 he  nation  might,  perhaps, 
under  such  provocation,  have  risen  in  general 
rebellion  without  wailing  for  the  help  of  fo- 
reign allies. 

, It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a prince  who 
requited  all  the  humblest  servants  of  the  go- 
vernment to  support  his  policy  on  pain  of 
dismission  would  continue  to  employ  an  at- 
torney-general whose  aversion  to  that  policy 
was  no  secret.  Sawyer  had  been  suffered  lo 
retain  bis  situation  more  than  a year  and  a 
half  after  he  had  declared  against  the  dispens- 
ing power.  This  extraordinary  indulgence 
he  owed  to  the  extreme  difficulty  w hich  the 
government  found  in  supplying  his  place. 
It  was  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  crown,  tliat  at 
least  one  of  the  two  chief  law  officers  should 
be  a man  of  ability  and  knowledge ; and  it 
was  by  no  means  easy  lo  induce  any  bar- 
rister of  ability  and  knowledge  to  put  himself 
in  peril  by  committing  ovary  day  acts  which 
tho  next  parliament  would  probably  treat 
os  high  crimes  aud  misdemeanours.  U 
had  been  impossible  to  provide  a belter  so- 
licitor-general than  Powis,  a man  who  indeed 
stuck  at  nothing,  but  who  was  iucompeteut 
to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  post. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  desir- 
able that  there  should  bo  a division  of  labour. 
An  attorney,  the  value  of  whose  professional 
talents  was  much  diminished  by  his  consci- 
entious scruples,  was  coupled  w ith  a solicitor 
whose  want  of  scruples  made  some  amends 
for  his  want  of  talonts.  When  the  govern- 
ment wished  lo  enforce  the  law,  recourse 
was  had  to  Sawyer.  When  the  government 
wished  to  break  the  law,  recourse  was  had  to 
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Powis.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  the 
king  obtained  the  services  of  an  advocate  who 
was  at  once  baser  than  Powis  and  abler  than 
Sawyer. 

No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  court 
with  nioro  virulence  than  William  Williams. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late 
reign  as  a Whig  and  an  Exdusionisl.  When 
faction  w'as  at  the  height,  he  had  been  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
the  prorogation  of  (ho  Oxford  parliament  he 
had  commonly  been  counsel  for  the  most 
noisy  demagogues  who  had  been  accused  of 
sedition.  He  was  allowed  to  possess  con- 
siderablequickness and  knowledge.  His  chief 
faults  were  supposed  to  bo  rashness  und  party 
spirit.  It  was  not  yet  suspected  that  he  had 
faults  compared  with  which  rashness  and 
party  spirit  might  well  pass  for  virtues.  The 
government  sought  occasion  against  him, 
and  easily  found  it.  He  had  published,  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  a narrative 
which  Dangertield  had  written.  This  narra- 
tive, if  published  by  a private  man,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a se  lilious  libel.  A 
criminal  information  was  tiled  in  the  King's 
Bench  against  Williams;  ho  pleaded  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament  in  vain ; he  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a line  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  A large  part  of  this  sum  he  actual- 
ly paid  ; for  the  rest  he  gave  a bond.  The 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  been  injuri- 
ously mentioned  in  Dangerlield’s  narrative, 
was  encouraged,  by  the  success  of  the  crimi- 
nal information,  to  bring  a civil  action,  and 
to  demand  largo  damages.  Williams  was 
driven  to  extremity.  At  this  juncture  a way 
of  escape  presented  itself.  It  was  indeed  a 
way  w hich,  to  a man  of  strong  principles  or 
high  spirit,  would  have  been  more  dreadful 
than  beggary,  imprisonment,  or  death,  lie 
might  sell  himself  to  that  government  of 
which  he  had  been  the  enemy  and  the  victim. 
He  might  offer  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  in 
every  assault  on  those  liberties  and  on  that 
religion  for  which  he  had  professed  an  inordi- 
nate zeal.  He  might  expiate  his  Whiggisiu 
by  performing  servicos  from  w hich  bigoted 
Tories,  stained  with  the  blood  of  Itussell  and 
Sidney,  shrank  in  horror.  The  bargain  was 
struck.  Tho  debt  still  due  to  the  crown  was 
remitted.  Peterborough  was  inducod,  by 
royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his  action. 
Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis  became  attor- 
ney-general. Williams  was  made  solicitor, 
received  (he  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was 
soon  a favourite.  Though  in  rank  he  was 


only  the  second  law  officer  of  the  crown,  his 
abilities,  learning,  and  energy  were  such 
that  ho  completely  threw  his  suporiorinlo  the 
shade.(l) 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office  when 
he  was  required  to  bear  a chief  part  in  the 
most  memorable  state  trial  recorded  in  tho 
British  annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1688,  the 
king  put  forth  a second  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence. In  this  paper  he  recited  at  length  the 
declaration  of  the  preceding  April.  His  past 
life,  he  said,  ought  to  have  convinced  his 
people  that  he  was  not  a person  who  could 
easily  be  induced  to  depart  from  any  resolu- 
tion w hich  he  had  once  formed.  But,  as  de- 
signing men  had  attempted  to  persuade  the 
world  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  giv'e 
way  in  this  matter,  lie  thought  it  necessary 
to  proclaim  that  his  purpose  was  immutably 
fixed,  that  he  was  resolved  to  employ  those 
only  who  were  prepared  to  concur  in  his  de- 
sign, and  that  ho  had,  in  pursuance  of  that 
resolution,  dismissed  many  of  his  disobedient 
servants  from  civil  and  military  employments. 
Ho  announced  that  bo  meant  to  liold  a par- 
liament in  November  at  the  latest ; and  he 
exhorted  his  subjects  to  chooso  representatives 
w ho  w ould  assist  him  in  the  great  work  which 
he  had  undertaken. (2j 

This  declaration  at  first  produced  lillle  sen- 
sation. It  contained  nothing  new,  and  men 
wondered  that  the  king  should  think  it  worth 
whilo  to  publish  a solemn  manifesto  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  them  that  he  had 
not  changed  his  mind.  (3)  Perhaps  James 
was  nettled  by  the  indifference  with  which 
the  announcement  of  his  fixed  resolution  was 
received  by  the  public,  and  thought  that  his 
dignity  and  authority  would  suffer  unless  ho 
without  delay  did  something  novel  and  strik- 
ing. On  tho  fourth  of  May,  accordingly,  ho 
made  an  order  in  council  that  his  declaration 
of  tho  preceding  week  should  bo  read,  on  two 
successive  Sundays  at  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice, by  the  officiating  ministers  of  all  thfe 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  kingdom.  In 
London  and  in  the  suburbs  the  reading  was  to 

(I)  London  Gazette,  Dec.  «5,  1687.  See  the  pro- 
ceedings airainst  Williams  in  the  Collection  o r State 
Trial*.  “ Ha  hecho,"  say*  Ronquillo,  “ grande  ratio 
el  haber  nombrado  el  abogado  William*,  que  toe  el 
orador  y cl  man  arrabiado  de  loda  la  cata  (tea  ca~ 
niune*  cn  lot  ultimo*  terrible*  parlamento*  del  Rey 
dttonlo.”  Nov.  87-Dec.  7,  »88T. 

(8i  London  Gaiette,  April  so,  «(W;  Barllkm,  April 
26.  May  6. 

(8)  Cillers,  May  l-ll,  1688. 
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take  place  on  tho  twentieth  and  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  in  other  parts  of  England  on 
tho  third  and  tenth  of  June.  The  bishops 
were  directed  to  distribute  copies  of  tho  de- 
claration through  their  respective  dioceses.  (1) 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, regarded  the  Indulgence  as  a viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  a breach  of 
tho  plighted  faith  of  the  king,  and  as  a fatal 
blow  levelled  at  the  interest  and  dignity  of 
thoir  own  profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of 
doubt  that  the  order  in  council  was  intended 
to  be  felt  by  them  as  a cruel  affront.  It  was 
popularly  believed  that  Pot  re  had  avowed  this 
intention  in  a coarse  metaphor  borrowed 
from  tho  rhetoric  of  the  East.  He  would,  ho 
said,  make  them  eat  dirt,  the  vilest  and  most 
loathsome  of  all  dirt.  But,  lyiannical  and 
malignant  as  the  mandate  was,  would  the 
Anglican  priesthood  refuse  to  obey?  The 
king's  temper  was  arbitrary  and  severe.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
were  as  summary  as  those  of  a court  martial. 
Whoever  ventured  to  resist  might  in  a week 
be  ejected  from  his  parsonage,  deprived  of 
his  whole  income,  pronounced  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  spiritual  preferment,  and 
left  to  beg  from  door  to  door.  If.  indeed,  the 
wholo  body  offered  an  united  opposition  to 
the  royal  will,  it  was  probablo  that  even  James 
would  scarcely  venture  to  punish  ten  thou- 
sand delinquents  at  once.  But  there  was 
not  timo  to  form  an  extensive  combination. 
The  order  in  council  was  gazetted  on  the  se- 
venth of  May.  On  the  twentieth  the  declara- 
tion was  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  Lon- 
don and  the  neighbourhood.  By  no  exertion 
was  it  possible  in  that  age  to  ascertain  within 

fortnight  the  intentions  of  one  tenth  part  of 
the  parochial  ministers  who  were  scattered 
over  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  to  collect 
in  so  short  a lime  the  sense  even  of  the  whole 
episcopal  order.  It  might  also  well  be  ap- 
prehended that,  if  the  clergy  refused  to  read 
the  declaration,  tho  Protestant  Dlssonters 
woulij  misinterpret  the  refusal,  would  despair 
of  obtaining  any  toleration  from  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  throw 
their  whole  weight  into  tho  scale  of  the 
court. 

The  clergy  therefore  hesitated ; and  this 
hesitation  may  well  be  excused;  for  some 
eminent  laymen,  who  possessed  a large  share 
of  the  public  confluence,  were  disposed  to  re- 


commend submission.  They  thought  that 
a general  opposition  could  hardly  be  expected, 
and  that  a partial  opposition  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  individuals,  and  of  little  advantage  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  nation.  Such  was  the 
opinion  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and 
Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near;  and  still 
there  was  no  concert  and  no  formed  reso- 
lution. (1) 

At  this  conjuncture  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters of  London  won  for  themselves  a title  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  country.  They 
had  hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  govern- 
ment as  part  of  its  strength.  A few  of  their 
most  active  and  noisy  preachers,  corrupted  by 
the  favours  of  the  court,  had  got  up  addresses 
in  favour  of  the  king's  policy.  Others,  es- 
tranged by  the  recollection  of  many  cruel 
wrongs  both  from  tho  Church  of  England  and 
from  the  House  of  Stunrl,  had  seen  with  re- 
sentful pleasure  the  tyrannical  priuce  and  the 
tyrannical  hierarchy  separated  by  a bitter 
enmity,  and  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
help  of  sects  lately  persecuted  and  despised. 
But  this  feeling,  however  natural,  had  been 
indulged  long  enough.  The  time  had  coine 
w hen  it  was  necessary  to  mako  a choice ; and 
the  Noi.conforinists  of  the  city,  with  a noble 
spirit,  arrayed  themselves  side  by  side  with 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  Baxter, 
Bales,  and  Howe  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  coalition  ; but 
the  generous  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the 
whole  Puritan  body  made  the  task  easy.  The 
zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that  of  the  pastors. 
Those  Presbyterian  and  Independent  teachers 
who  showed  an  inclination  to  take  part  with 
tho  king  against  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment received  distinct  notice  that,  unless 
they  changed  their  conduct,  their  congrega- 
tions would  neither  hear  them  nor  pay  them. 
Alsop,  who  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  bo  able  to  bring  over  a great  body  of 
his  disciples  to  the  royal  side,  found  himself 
on  a sudden  an  object  of  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence to  those  who  had  lately  revered  him  as 
their  spiritual  guide,  sank  into  a deep  melan- 
choly, and  hid  himself  from  the  public  eye. 
Deputations  waited  on  several  of  (he  London 
clergy,  imploring  them  not  to  judge  of  the 
dissenting  body  from  the  servile  adulation 
which  had  lately  filled  the  London  Gazette, 
and  exhorting  them,  placed  as  they  were  in 
tho  van  of  this  great  fight,  to  play  the  men 


(t)  London  Gazette,  May  7,  <MS. 
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for  the  liberties  of  England  and  for  the  faith 
delivered  to  the  saints.  These  assurances 
were  received  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Yet 
there  was  still  much  anxiety  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  those  who  had  to 
decide  whether,  on  Sunday  the  twentieth,  they 
would  or  would  not  obey  the  king's  command. 
The  London  clergy,  then  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  flower  of  their  profession, 
held  a meeting.  Fifteen  doctors  of  divinity 
wore  present.  Tillolson,  Dean  ofCanlerbury, 
the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  age,  came 
thither  from  a sick  bed.  Sherlock,  master  of 
the  Temple,  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough 
and  rector  of  the  important  parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  and  Slillingdeet.  Archdeacon 
of  London  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
attended.  The  general  feeling  of  the  assem- 
bly seemed  to  be  that  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
advisable  to  obey  the  ordej  in  council.  The 
dispute  began  to  wax  warm,  and  might  have 
produced  fatal  consequences,  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  to  a close  by  the  firmness  and  wis- 
dom of  Doctor  Edward  Fowler,  vicar  of  St. 
Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  one  of  a small  but  re- 
markable class  of  divines  who  united  that 
love  of  civil  liberty  which  belonged  to  tho 
school  of  Calvin  with  the  theology  of  tho 
school  of  Arminius.  (1)  Standing  up,  Fowler 
spoke  thus : “ 1 must  be  plain.  The  question 
is  so  simple  that  argument  can  throw  no  new- 
light  on  it,  and  can  only  beget  heat.  Lot 
every  man  say  Yes  or  No.  But  I cannot  con- 
sent to  bo  bound  by  the  vfite  of  the  majority. 
I shall  be  sorry  to  cause  a breach  of  unity. 
But  this  declaration  1 cannot  in  conscience 
read.”  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Stil- 
lingfleot  declared  that  they  were  of  the  same 
mind.  The  majority  yielded  to  tho  authority 
of  a minority  so  respectable.  A resolution 
by  which  all  present  pledged  themselves  to 
one  another  not  to  read  the  declaration  was 
then  drawn  up.  Patrick  was  the  first  who 
set  his  hand  to  it;  Fowler  was  the  second. 
The  paper  was  sent  round  the  city,  and  was 
speedily  subscribed  by  eighty-five  incum- 
bents. (2) 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  bishops  were 

(I)  That  very  remarkable  man,  Die  late  Alexander 
Knox,  whose  eloquent  conversation  and  elaborate 
letters  bad  a great  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries,  learned,  I suspect,  much  ol  his 
theological  system  from  Fowler's  writings.  Fowler  s 
book  on  the  Design  of  Christianity  was  assailed  by 
John  Bunyan  witli  a ferocity  which  nothing  can  jus- 
tify, but  which  the  birth  and  breeding  of  the  honest 
tinker  in  some  degree  excuse. 

(!)  Johnstone,  May  *J,  less.  There  Is  a satirical 
poem  on  this  meeting  entitled  the  Clerical  Cabal. 


anxiously  deliberating  as  to  the  course  which 
they  should  lake.  On  tho  twelfth  of  May  a 
grave  and  learned  company  was  assembled 
round  the  table  of  the  primate  at  Lambeth. 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  Turner,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and 
Tennison,  rector  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  were 
among  the  guests.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a 
zealous  and  uncompromising  friend  of  the 
Church,  had  been  invited.  Cartwright,  Bi- 
shop of  Chester,  intruded  himself  on  the 
meeting,  probably  as  a spy.  While  he  re- 
mained, no  confidential  communication  could 
lake  place ; but.  after  his  departure,  the  great 
question  of  which  all  minds  were  full  was 
propounded  and  discussed.  The  general  opi- 
nion was  that  ihe  declaration  ought  not  to  be 
read.  Letters  were  forthwith  written  to  se- 
veral of  Ihe  most  respectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to 
come  up  without  delay  to  London,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metropolitan  at 
this  conjuncture.  (1)  As  there  was  little 
doubt  that  these  letters  would  be  opened  if 
they  p.  sw  d through  the  office  in  Lombard 
Street,  they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  the 
nearest  country  post  towns  on  the  different 
roads.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loy- 
alty had  been  so  signally  proved  at  Sedgemoor, 
though  suffering  from  indisposition,  resolved 
to  set  out  in  obedionce  to  the  summons,  but 
found  himself  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a 
coach.  The  letter  addressed  to  William 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norw  ich,  was,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  detained  by  a postmaster ; and 
that  prelate,  inferior  to  none  of  his  brethren 
in  courage  and  in  zeal  for  the  common  cause 
of  his  order,  did  not  reach  l.ondon  in  time.  (2) 
His  namesake,  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  a pious,  honed,  and  learned  man,  but 
of  slender  judgment,  and  half  crazed  by  his 
persevering  endeavours  to  extract  from  Daniel 
and  the  Revelations  some  information  about 
the  pope  and  Ihe  king  of  France,  hastened  to 
the  capital,  and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth.  (3) 
On  the  following  day  came  the  excellent  Ken, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lake,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  a baronet  of  an  old  and  honourable 
Cornish  family. 

On  the  eigliteenth  a meeting  of  prelates 
and  of  other  eminent  divines  was  held  at 

(I)  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  w.  i&as 

(S)  Extract.-  from  Tanner  MS.  In  Howell's  Stale 
Trials;  Life  of  Prideaux;  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  IS. 
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Lambeth.  Tillolson,  Tennison,  Slillingfleet. 
Patrick,  and  Sherlock  wore  present.  Prayers 
were  solemnly  read  before  the  consultation 
began.  After  long  deliberation,  a petition 
embodying  the  general  sense  was  written  by 
the  archbishop  with  his  own  hand.  It  was 
not  drawn  up  with  much  felicity  of  style, 
indeed,  the  cumbrous  and  inelegant  structure 
of  the  sentences  brought  on  Sancroft  some 
raillery,  which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than 
he  showed  under  much  heavier  trials.  Gut 
in  substance  nothing  could  be  more  skilfully 
framed  than  this  memorable  document.  All 
disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was  earnestly  dis- 
claimed. The  king  was  assured  that  the 
Church  still  was,  as  shu  had  ever  been,  faith- 
ful to  the  throne.  Ho  was  assured  also  that 
the  bishops  would,  in  proper  place  and  lime 
as  lords  of  parliament  and  members  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show  that  they 
by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  par- 
liament had,  both  in  the  late  and  in  the  pre- 
sent reign,  declared  that  the  sovereign  was 
not  constitutionally  competent  to  dispense 
with  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The 
declaration  was  therefore  illegal;  and  the 
petitioners  could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or 
conscience,  be  parties  the  solemn  publica- 
tion of  an  illegal  declaration  in  the  house  of 
tied,  and  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 

Thispaper  was  signed  by  tho  archbishop  and 
by  six  of  his  suffragans.  Lloyd  of  St.  jUapli, 
Turner  of  Ely.  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tro- 
lawney  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
being  under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 

It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening , and  on 
Sunday  morning  the  declaration  was  to  be 
read  in  the  churches  of  London.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  paper  into  the  king's  bands 
without  delay.  The  six  bishops  set  off  for 
Whitehall.  The  archbishop,  who  had  long 
been  forbidden  the  court,  did  not  accompany 
them.  Lloyd,  leaving  bis  live  brethren  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  palace,  went  to  Sunderland,  and  begged 
that  minister  to  read  the  petition,  and  to  as- 
certain when  the  king  would  be  willing  to 
receive  it.  Sunderland,  afraid  of  compro- 
mising himself,  refused  to  look  at  the  paper, 
but  went  immediately  to  the  royal  closet. 
James  directed  that  the  bishops  should  be 
admitted,  lie  bad  heard  from  his  tool  Cart- 
wright that  they  were  disposed  to  obey  the 
royal  mandate,  but  that  they  wished  for  some 
little  modifications  in  form,  and  that  they 
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meant  to  present  a humble  request  to  that 
effect,  llis  majesty  was  therefore  in  very 
good  humour.  Wheu  they  knell  before  him, 
he  graciously  told  them  lo  rise,  took  the 
paper  from  Lloyd,  and  said,  “This is  my 
lord  of  Canterbury’s  hand.”  “ Yos,  sir,  his 
own  hand,”  was  the  answer.  James  read 
the  petition ; he  folded  it  up ; and  his  coun- 
tenance grew  dark.  “ This,”  he  said,  “ is 
a great  surprise  to  me.  I did  not  expect 
this  from  your  Church,  especially  from 
some  of  you.  This  is  a standard  of  rebellion.” 
The  bishops  broke  oul  into  passionate  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty ; but  tho  king,  as  usual, 
repeated  tho  same  words  over  and  over.  “ I 
tell  you,  this  is  a standard  of  rebellion." 
“ Rebellion  !”  cried  Trclawney,  falling  on  his 
knees.  “ For  God’s  sake,  sir,  do  not  say 
so  hard  a thing  of  us.  No  Trclawney  can  be  a 
rebel,  Remember  that  my  family  has  fought 
for  the  crown.  Remember  how  1 served  your 
majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the  west.” 
“ We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,”  said  l.ako. 
“We  shall  not  raise  anothor.”  “ We  rebel  1” 
exclaimed  Turner ;“  we  are  ready  to  die  at 
your  majesty's  feet.”  “ Sir,  said  Ken,  in  a 
more  manly  tone,  “ I hope  that  you  w ill 
grant  to  us  that  liberty  of  conscience  which 
you  grant  to  all  mankind.”  Still  James  went 
on.  “ This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a standard 
of  rebeUion.  Did  ever  a good  Churchman 
question  the  dispensing  power  before  ? Have 
not  some  of  you  preached  for  it  and  w ritten 
for  itf  It  is  a standard  of  rebellion.  I will 
ha\o my  declaration  published.”  “ We  have 
two  duties  to  perform,"  answered  Ken,  “ our 
duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  to  your  majesty. 
We  honour  you ; but  we  fexr  God.”  “ Have 
I desesved  Ibis?”  said  the  king,  more  and 
more  angry,  “ I who  have  been  such  a friond 
to  your  Church  I I did  not  expect  this  from 
some  of  you.  I will  be  obeyed.  My  declara- 
tion shall  be  published.  You  are  trumpeiors 
of  sedition.  What  do  you  do  hero  ? Go  to 
your  dioceses  and  see  that  I am  obeyed.  I 
will  keep  this  paper,  I will  not  part  with  il. 
1 will  remember  you  that  have  signed  it.” 
God’s  will  be  done,”  said  Ken.  “ God  has 
given  me  the  dispensing  power,”  said  the 
king,  “ ami  I will  maintain  it.  I tell  you  that 
there  are  still  seven  thousand  of  your  Church 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.”  The 
bishops  respectfully  retired.  (1)  That  very 
evening  the  document  which  they  had  put 
into  i he  hands  of  the  king  appeared  word  for 

(I ) SancroIVs  NarratiTe  printed  from  the  Tanner 
MS.;  Citters,  May  as-June  I,  16118. 
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word  in  print,  was  laid  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
coffee-houses,  and  was  cried  about  the  streets. 
Everywhere  the  people  rose  from  their  beds, 
ond  came  out  to  slop  the  hawkers.  It  was 
said  that  the  printer  cleared  a thousand  pounds 
in  a few  hours  by  this  penny  broadside.  This 
is  probably  an  exaggeration  ; but  it  is  an 
exaggeration  which  proved  that  the  sale  was 
enormous.  How  the  petition  got  abroad  is 
still  a mystery.  Sancroft  declared  that  he 
had  taken  every  precaution  against  publi- 
cation, and  that  he  knew  of  no  copy  except 
that  which  he  had  himself  written,  ond 
which  James  had  taken  out  of  Lloyd’s  hand. 
The  veracity  of  tho  archbishop  is  beyond  all 
suspicion.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  somo  of  the  divines  who  assisted 
in  framing  the  petition  may  have  remem- 
bered so  short  a composition  accurately,  and 
may  have  sent  it  to  the  press.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion,  however,  was  that  some  person 
about  the  king  had  been  indiscreet  or  trea- 
cherous.(l)  Scarcely  less  sensation  was  pro- 
duced by  a short  letter  which  was  written 
with  great  power  of  argument  and  language, 
printed  secretly,  and  largely  circulated  on  the 
same  day  by  the  post  and  by  the  common 
carriers.  A copy  was  sent  to  every  clergy- 
man in  the  kingdom.  The  writer  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  the  danger  which  those 
who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate  would  incur; 
but  he  set  forth  in  a lively  manner  the  still 
greater  danger  of  submission.  “ If  we  read 
the  declaration,”  said  In",  “ we  fall  to  rise 
no  more.  We  fall  unpitied  and  despised.  We 
fall  amidst  the  curses  of  a nation  whom  our 
compliance  will  have  ruined.”  Some  thought 
"that  this  paper  came  from  Holland.  Others 
attributed  it  to  Sherlock.  But  Prideaux, 
Dean  of  Norwich,  who  was  a principal  agent 
in  distributing  it,  believed  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously 
extolled  by  the  general  voice ; but  some 
murmurs  were  heard.  It  was  said  that  such 
grave  men,  if  they  thought  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  to  remonstrate  with  the  king, 
ought  to  have  remonstrated  earlier.  Was  it 
fair  to  him  to  leave  him  in  the  dark  till  with- 
in thirty-six  hours  of  the  lime  fixed  for  tho 
reading  of  the  declaration  ? Even  if  he  wish- 
ed to  revoke  the  order  in  council,  it  was  too 
late  to  do  so.  The  inference  seemed  to  be 
that  the  petition  was  intended,  not  to  move 
the  royal  mind,  but  merely  to  inflame  the 

(I)  Burnet.  1..7II;  Revolution  Politic*;  Higgins's 
Short  View. 


discontents  of  tho  people,  fl)  These  com- 
plaints were  utterly  groundless.  The  king 
had  laid  ob  the  bishops  a command  new.  sur- 
prising, and  embarrassing.  It  was  their  duty 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to  ascer- 
tain as  far  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
fession of  which  they  wore  the  heads  before 
they  took  any  step.  They  were  dispersed 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  of  them  were 
distant  from  others  a full  week's  journey. 
James  allowed  them  only  a fortnight  to  in- 
form themselves,  to  meet,  to  deliberate,  and 
to  decide  ; and  he  surely  had  no  right  to 
think  himself  aggrieved  because  that  fort- 
night was  drawing  to  a close  before  he  learn- 
ed their  decision.  Nor  is  it  true  that  they  did 
not  leave  him  lime  to  revoke  his  order  if  he 
had  been  wise  enough  to  do  so.  Hu  might 
have  called  together  his  council  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  before  night  it  might  have  been 
known  throughout  London  and  the  suburbs  that 
he  had  yielded  to  the  inlroaties  of  the  fathers 
oftheChurch.  The  Saturday,  however. passed 
over  without  any  sign  of  relen.ing  on  the  part 
of  the  government ; and  the  Sunday  arrived, 
a day  long  remembered. 

In  the  city  aud  liberties  of  London  were 
about  a hundred  parish  churches.  In  only 
four  of  these  was  llw  order  in  council  obeyed. 
At  Saint  Gregory’s  the  declaration  was  read 
by  a divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.  As  soon 
as  he  uttered  the  first  words,  the  whole  con- 
gregation rosoand  withdrew.  At  Saint  Mat- 
thew’s, in  Friday  Street,  a wretch  named  Ti- 
mothy Hall,  who  had  disgraced  his  gown  In 
acting  as  broker  for  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth in  the  sale  of  purdoDs,  and  who  now 
had  hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Oxford,  was  in  like  manner  left  alone  in  his 
church.  At  Sergeant's  Inn,  iu  Chancery  Lane, 
the  clerk  pretended  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
bring  a copy ; and  the  chief  justice  of  the 
King’s  Uonch,  who  had  attended  in  order  n> 
see  that  the  royal  mandate  was  obeyed,  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  this  excuse. 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  a curate  in  London,  took  for  his  text 
that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews 
to  the  Chaldean  tyrant;  “ Be  it  known  unto 
thee,  O King,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  w hich  thou 
hast  set  up.”  Even  in  the  chapel  of  Saint 
James’s  Palace  the  officiating  minister  had  the 
courage  to  disobey  the  order.  The  Westmin- 
ster boys  long  remembered  what  took  place 


(I)  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  U.,  las. 
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that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, officiated  there  as  dean.  As  soon  as 
he  began  to  read  the  declaration,  murmurs 
and  the  noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the 
choir  drowned  hisvoiee.  He  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  men  saw  the  paper  shake  in  his 
hand.  Long  before  he  had  finished,  the  place 
was  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose  situation 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain.  (I) 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the 
nation  as  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The 
spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Baxter 
from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on 
the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch 
minister,  a few  hours  later,  wrote  to  inform 
the  States  General  that  the  Anglican  priest- 
hood had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
to  an  incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry 
of  tho  Nonconformists,  he  said,  was  that  thoy 
would  rather  continue  to  lio  under  the  penal 
statutes  than  separate  their  causu  from  that 
of  tho  prelates.  (2) 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation 
passed  away.  Sunday  came  again.  Again 
the  churches  of  the  capital  were  thronged  by 
hundreds  of  thousands;  the  declaration  was 
read  nowhere  except  at  tho  very  few  places 
where  it  had  been  road  (he  week  before.  The 
minister  who  had  officiated  at  the  chapel  in 
Saint  James’s  Palace  had  been  turned  out  of 
his  situation,  and  a more  obsequious  divine 
appeared  with  tho  paper*  in  his  hand ; but 
his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
articulate.  In  truth  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
nation  had  now  become  such  as  none  but  the 
very  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very  worst  and 
basest,  of  mankind  could  without  much  dis- 
composure encounter.  (3) 

Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  a moment 
at  the  violence  of  the  tempest  which  he  had 
raised.  What  step  was  ho  next  to  take  ? He 
must  either  advance  or  recede  ; and  it  was 
impossible  to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  re- 
cede without  humiliation.  At  one  moment 
he  determined  to  put  forth  a second  order  en- 
joining tho  clergy  in  high  and  angry  terms  to 
publish  his  declaration,  and  menacing  every 
one  who  should  be  refractory  with  instant 
suspension.  This  order  was  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled,  then  a second 
time  sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled  a second 
time.  (4)  A different  plan  was  suggested  by 

(l)  Cittern,  May  sWaro>  I,  ittt;  Burnet.  I.,  7*0; 
anil  Lord  Dartmouth’s  note;  Southey's  Life  of  Wes- 
ley. 

fa  Otters,  Mae  aa-June  1. 1688. 

(3)  ibid.,  May  aa-Junc  8,  t6S8.  (*)  ibid. 
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some  of  those  who  were  for  rigorous  mea- 
sures. The  prelates  who  had  signed  tho  pe- 
tition might  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  and  deprived  of  their  sees.  But 
to  this  course  strong  objections  were  urged 
in  council.  It  had  been  announced  lhat  the 
Houses  would  be  convoked  before  (he  end  of 
the  year.  The  Lords  would  assuredly  treat 
the  sentence  of  deprivation  as  a nullity, 
would  insist  that  Saneioft  and  his  fellow  pe- 
titioners should  be  .-ummoned  to  parliament, 
and  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  a new  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  a new  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Thus  Ihc  session,  which  at  best 
was  likely  to  bo  sufficiently  stormy,  would 
commence  with  a deadly  quarrel  between  (he 
crown  and  the  peers.  If  therefore  it  were 
thought  necessary  to  punish  tho  bishops,  the 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  according  to 
the  known  course  of  English  law.  Sunder- 
land had  from  tho  beginning  objected,  as  far 
as  he  durst,  to  the  order  in  council.  He  now 
suggested  a course  which,  though  not  free 
from  inconveniences,  was  the  most  prudent 
and  the  most  dignified  lhat  a series  of  errors 
had  left  open  to  tho  government.  The  king 
might  with  grace  and  majesty  announce  to 
the  world  that  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  un- 
dutiful  conduct  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  that  he  could  not  forget  all  the  services 
rendered  l>v  that  Church,  in  trying  limes,  to 
his  father,  to  his  brother,  anil  to  himself ; 
that,  as  a friend  to  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
he  was  unwilling  to  deal  severely  by  meu 
whom  conscience,  ill-informed  indeed,  and 
unreasonably  scrupulous,  might  have  pre- 
vented from  obeying  his  commands ; and  lhat 
he  would  therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that 
punishment  which  their  own  reflections  would 
inflict  whenever  they  should  calmly  compare 
their  recent  acts  with  the  loyal  doctrines  of 
which  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only 
l'owisand  Bellasyse,  who  had  always  been  for 
moderate  counsels,  but  Dover  and  Arundell, 
leaned  towards  this  proposition.  Jeffreys,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  govern- 
ment w ould  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors 
as  the  seven  bishops  were  suffered  to  escape 
with  a mere  reprimand.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, w ish  them  to  be  cited  before  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  in  which  he  sate  as 
chief,  or  rather  as  sole  judge.  For  tho  load  of 
public  hatred  under  which  he  already  lay  was 
too  much  even  for  his  shameless  forehead  and 
obdurate  heart ; and  he  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibility which  he  would  havo  incurred  by 
pronouncing  an  Illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers 
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of  the  Church  and  the  favourites  of  the  na- 
tion. He  therefore  recommended  a criminal 
information.  It  was  accordingly  resolved 
that  the  archbishop  and  the  six  other  peti- 
tioners should  be  brought  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  on  a charge  of  seditious  libel. 
That  they  would  be  convicted  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt.  The  judges  and  their  offi- 
cers were  tools  of  the  court.  Since  the  old 
charter  of  the  city  of  London  had  been  for- 
feited, scarcely  one  prisoner  whom  the  go- 
vernment was  bent  on  bringing  to  punishment 
had  been  absolved  by  a jury.  The  refractory 
prelates  would  probably  be  condemned  to 
ruinous  fines  and  to  long  imprisonment,  and 
would  bo  glad  to  ransom  themselves  by  serv- 
ing, both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  the  de- 
signs of  the  sovereign.  (1) 

On  the  twonty-sovonth  of  May  it  was  no- 
tified to  tho  bishops  that  on  tho  eighth  of  June 
they  must  appear  before  the  king  in  council. 
Why  so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  we  are 
not  informed.  Perhaps  James  hoped  that 
some  of  the  offenders,  terrified  by  his  dis- 
pleasure, might  submit  before  tho  day  fixed 
for  the  reading  of  the  declaration  in  their 
dioceses,  and  might,  in  order  to  make  their 
peace  with  him,  persuade  their  clergy  to 
obey  his  order.  If  such  was  his  hope  it  was 
signally  disappointed.  Sunday  tho  third  of 
June  came,  and  all  parts  of  England  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital.  Already  the 
Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salisbury, 
Winchester,  and  Exeter,  had  signed  copies 
of  the  petition  in  token  of  their  approbation. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  refused  to  dis- 
tribute tho  declaration  among  his  clergy. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it, 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  remorse  and  shame  for  hav- 
ing done  so.  Not  one  parish  priest  in  fifty 
complied  with  the  order  in  council.  In  the 
great  diocese  of  Chester,  including  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  only  three  clergymen  could  be 
prevailed  on  by  Cartwright  to  obey  the  king. 
In  tho  diocese  of  Norwich  are  many  hundreds 
of  parishes.  In  only  four  of  these  was  the 
declaration  read.  The  courtly  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester could  not  overcome  the  scruples  of 
the  minister  of  the  ordinary  of  Chatham, 
who  depended  on  tho  government  for  bread. 
There  is  still  extant  a pathetic  letter  which 
this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
admiralty.  “ 1 cannot,”  he  wrote,  “ rea- 
ct) Barillun.  May  SU-Junc  3,  May  31-June  10,  teas ; 
Cillers,  July  l-ll ; Adda.  May  so-June  4,  June  l-tl; 
Clarke's  Life  of  James  theSecond,  It.,  198. 


sonably  expect  your  honour's  prot  ction. 
God's  will  be  done.  I must  choose  suffering 
rather  than  sin.”(l) 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  Juno  the 
seven  prelates,  furnished  by  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  England  with  full  advice,  repaired  to 
the  palace,  and  were  called  into  the  council- 
chamber.  Their  petition  was  lying  on  the 
table.  The  chancellor  took  the  paper  up, 
showed  it  to  the  archbishop,  and  said,  “ Is 
this  tho  paper  which  your  grace  wrote,  and 
which  the  six  bishnps  present  delivered  to  his 
majesty  T"  Sancroft  looked  at  the  paper, 
turned  to  the  king,  aud  spoke  thus : “ Sir, 
I stand  here  a culprit.  I never  was  so  be- 
fore. Once  I little  thought  that  I over  should 
be  so.  Least  of  all  could  I think  that  I 
should  be  charged  with  any  offence  against 
my  king  ; but  sinco  I am  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
in  this  situation,  your  majesty  will  not  be  of- 
fended if  I avail  myself  of  my  lawful  right  to 
decline  saying  anything  which  may  criminate 
me.”  “ this  is  mere  chicanery,”  said  the 
king.  “ I hope  that  vour  grace  will  not  do 
so  ill  a thing  as  to  deny  your  own  hand.” 
“Sir,”  said  Lloyd,  whose  studies  had  been 
much  among  the  casuists,  “ all  divines  agree 
that  a person  situated  as  we  are  may  refuse 
to  answer  such  a question.”  The  king,  as 
slow  of  understanding  as  quick  of  temper, 
could  not  comprehend  what  the  prelates 
meant.  He  persisted,  and  was  evidently  be- 
coming very  angry.  “ Sir,”  said  tho  arch- 
bishop. “ I am  not  bound  to  accuse  tnyself. 
Nevertheless,  if  your  majesty  positively  com- 
mands me  to  answer.  I will  do  so  in  the  con- 
fidence that  a just  and  generous  prince  will 
not  suffer  what  I say  in  obedience  to  his  or- 
ders to  be  brought  in  evidence  against  me.” 
“ You  must  not  capitulate  with  your  sove- 
reign.” said  the  chancellor.  “ No,”  said  the 
king  ; “ I will  not  give  any  such  command. 
If  you  choose  to  deny  your  own  hands,  I have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you.” 

The  bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into 
tho  ante-chamber,  and  repeatedly  called  back 
into  the  council-room.  At  length  James  po- 
sitively commanded  them  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  expressly  engage  that  their 
confession  should  not  be  used  against  them. 
But  they,  not  unnaturally,  supposed  that, 
after  what  had  passed,  such  an  engagement 
was  implied  in  his  command.  Sancroft  ac- 
knowledged his  handwriting,  and  his  bre- 

(I)  Burnet,  i,  7»o ; Life  of  Priileaui;  Cltlers.  June 
U-M,  19-45, 1688 ; Tanner  MS.;  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Pepys. 
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thren  followed  his  example.  They  were  then 
interrogated  about  the  meaning  of  some 
words  in  the  petition,  and  about  the  letter 
which  had  been  circulated  w ith  so  much  ef- 
fect all  over  the  kingdom  ; but  their  language 
was  so  guarded  that  nothing  was  gained  by 
the  examination.  The  chancellor  then  told 
them  that  a criminal  information  for  libel 
would  bo  exhibited  against  tlmm  in  the  court 
of  King's  Dench,  and  called  upon  them  to 
enter  into  recognisances.  They  refused.  They 
were  peers  of  the  realm,  they  said.  They 
were  advised  by  the  best  lawyers  in  Wost- 
minst  r llall  that  no  peer  could  bo  required 
to  enter  into  a tecognisance  in  a case  of  libol ; 
and  they  should  not  think  themselves  justi- 
fied in  relinquishing  the  privilege  of  their 
order.  The  king  was  so  absurd  os  to  think 
himself  personally  affronted  because  they 
thought  lit,  on  a legal  question,  to  be  guided 
by  legal  advice.  “ You  believe  everybody,” 
he  said,  “ rather  than  me."  He  was  indeed 
ntorlilicd  and  alarmed,  for  he  had  gone  so 
far  that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no  choice 
left  but  to  send  them  to  prison  ; and,  though 
he  by  no  moans  foresaw  all  the  consequences 
of  such  a step,  he  foresaw  probably  enough 
to  disturb  him.  They  were  resolute.  A war- 
rant was  therefore  made  out  directing  the 
lieutenant  ok  the  Tower  to  keep  litem  in  safe 
custody,  and  a barge  was  manned  to  convey 
them  down  the  livur.(l) 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that  the 
bishops  were  before  the  council.  The  public 
anxiety  was  intense.  A great  multitude  tilled 
the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbour- 
ing streets.  Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
refreshing  themselves  at  the  close  of  a sum- 
mer day  with  the  cool  air  of  the  Thames. 
But  on  this  evening  the  whole  river  was  alive 
with  wherries.  When  the  seven  carno  forth 
under  a guard,  the  emotions  of  the  people 
broke  through  all  restraint.  Thousands  fell 
on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud  for  tho  men 
who  had,  with  the  Christian  courage  of  Kid- 
ley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a tyrant  inflamed 
by  all  the  bigotry  of  Mary.  Many  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and,  up  to  their  waists  in 
ooze  and  water,  cried  to  tho  holy  falhers  to 
bless  them.  All  down  the  river,  from  White- 
hall to  Loudon  Bridge,  the  royal  barge  passed 
between  lines  of  boats,  from  which  arose  a 
about  of  “ God  bloss  your  lordships.”  Tho 
king,  in  great  alarm,  gave  orders  that  the 
garrison  of  the  Tower  should  be  doubled, 

(l,i  SancrofYa  Narrative,  printed  from  the  Tan- 
ner MS. 


that  the  guards  should  bo  held  ready  for  ao- 
tion,  and  that  two  companies  should  be  de- 
tached from  every  regiment  in  the  kingdom, 
and  sent  up  instantly  to  London.  But  the 
force  on  which  he  relied  as  the  means  of  co- 
ercing the  people  shared  oil  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  very  sentinels  who  wore  under 
arms  at  the  Traitors'  Hale  reverently  asked 
for  a blessing  from  the  martyrs  whom  they 
were  to  guard.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  lie  was  little  inclined 
to  treat  his  prisoners  with  kindness,  for  he 
was  an  apostate  from  that  church  for  which 
they  suffered,  and  ho  held  several  lucrative 
posts  by  virtue  of  that  dispensing  power 
against  which  they  had  protested.  He  learned 
w ith  indignation  that  his  soldiers  were  drink- 
ing the  health  of  the  bishops,  lie  ordered 
his  officers  (o  see  that  if  was  done  no  more. 
But  the  officers  came  back  with  a report  that 
the  thing  could  not  be  prevented,  and  that  nn 
other  health  was  drunk  in  tho  garrison.  Nor 
was  it  only  by  carousing  that  the  troops 
showed  their  reverence  for  the  falhers  of  the 
Church.  There  was  such  a show  of  devo- 
tion throughout  the  Tower  that  pious  divines 
thanked  God  for  bringing  good  out  of  evil, 
and  for  making  the  persecution  of  his  faith- 
ful servants  the  means  of  saving  many  souls. 
All  day  tho  coaches  and  liveries  of  the  first 
nobles  of  England  were  seen  round  the  pri- 
son gates.  Thousands  of  humbler  spectators 
constantly  covered  Tower  Hill.  (1)  But  among 
the  marks  of  public  respect  and  sympathy 
which  the  prelates  received  there  was  one 
which  mote  than  all  the  rest  euraged  and 
alarmed  the  king.  Ho  learned  that  a depu- 
tation of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  had 
visited  the  Tower.  He  sent  for  four  of  these 
persons,  and  himself  upbraided  them.  They 
courageously  answered  that  they  thought  it 
their  duly  to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  to 
stand  by  the  men  who  stood  by  the  I’rotesl- 
ant  rcligiun.(2) 

Scarcely  had  the  gales  of  the  Tower  been 
closed  on  the  prisoners  when  an  event  took 
place  which  increased  the  public  excitement. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  did  not 
expect  to  lie  delivered  till  July.  But  on  the 
day  offer  the  bishops  had  appeared  before  the 
council,  it  was  observed  that  the  king  seem- 
ed to  be  anxious  about  her  stale.  In  the 

(I)  Burnet,  i.,  741 ; Cltton.  June  8-t8,  H-M,  l«s* : 
Lullrell'a  Diary,  Junes;  Evelyn's  Diary;  Letter  of 
Dr.  Nation  to  liia  wife,  dated  June  (4.  and  printed 
Irum  the  Tanner  MS.;  Hereaby'a  Memoir*. 
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evening,  however,  she  sate  playing  cards  at 
Whitehall  till  near  midnight.  Then  she  was 
carried  in  a sedan  to  St.  James’s  Palace,  where 
apartments  had  been  very  hastily  fltled  up 
for  her  reception.  Some  messengers  were  seen 
running  about  in  all  directions  to  summon  phy- 
sicians and  priests,  lords  of  the  council,  and  la- 
dies of  tho  bedchamber.  In  a few  hours  many 
public  functionaries  and  women  of  rank  were 
assembled  in  the  queen's  room.  There,  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  tenth  of  Juno,  a 
day  long  kept  sacred  by  the  too  faithful  adhe- 
rents of  a bad  cause,  was  born  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  princes,  destined  to  seventy- 
seven  years  of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vain 
projects,  of  honours  more  galling  than  insults, 
and  of  hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had  begun 
before  his  birth.  The  nation  over  w hich,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  succession, 
he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully  persuaded 
that  his  mother  was  not  really  pregnant.  By 
whatever  evidence  the  fjet  of  his  birth  had 
been  proved,  a considerable  number  of  people 
would  probably  have  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  Ihu  Jesuits  had  practised  some  skilful 
sleight  of  hand  ; and  the  evidence,  partly  from 
accident,  partly  from  gross  mismanagement, 
was  open  to  some  objections.  Many  p rsons 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal  bedchamber 
when  the  child  first  sow  the  light ; hut  none 
of  them  enjoyed  any  large  measure  of  public 
confidence.  Of  the  privy  councillors  present 
half  were  Roman  Catholics;  and  those  who 
called  themselves  Protestants  were  generally 
regarded  as  traitors  to  their  country  and 
their  Gad.  Many  of  tho  women  in  atten- 
dance were  French,  Italian,  and  Portu- 
guese. Of  the  English  ladies  sotno  were 
Papists,  and  some  were  the  wives  of  Pa- 
pists. Some  persons  who  wore  peculiarly 
entitle  I to  bo  present,  and  whoso  testimony 
would  have  satisfied  all  minds  accessible  to 
reason,  wore  absent;  and  for  their  absence 
tho  king  was  held  responsible.  Tho  Prin- 
cess Anno  was,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  tin  most  deeply  interested  in  tho 
event.  Her  sex  and  her  experience  qualified 
her  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  her  sister’s 
birthright  and  her  own.  She  had  conceived 
strong  suspicions  which  were  duily  confirmed 
by  circumstances  trifling  or  imaginary.  She 
fancied  thin  the  queen  carefully  shunned  her 
scrutiny,  and  ascribed  to  guilt  a reserve 
which  was  perhaps  the  effect  of  delicacy.  (!J 

(•)  Correspondence  between  Anne  end  Mary,  in 
Dairy  tuple;  Clarendon's  Diary,  OcL  31,  tea*. 


In  this  temper  Anno  had  determined  to  be 
present  and  vigilant  when  the  critical  day 
should  arrive.  But  she  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  bo  at  her  post  a month  before 
that  day,  and  had,  in  compliance,  itwnssaid, 
with  her  father’s  advice,  gone  to  drink  the 
Bath  waters.  Sancroft,  whoso  great  place 
made  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  on  whose 
probity  the  nation  placed  entire  reliance,  had 
a few  hours  before  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
Jumes.  The  Hydes  were  tho  proper  protect- 
ors of  the  rights  of  the  two  princesses.  The 
Dutch  ambassador  might  be  regarded  as  tho 
representative  bf  William,  who,  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood  and  consort  of  the  king’s  eldest 
daughter,  had  a deep  interest  in  what  was 
passing.  James  never  thought  of  summon- 
ing any  member,  malo  or  female,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Hyde ; nor  was  tho  Dutch  ambassador 
invited  to  be  present. 

Posit rity  has  fully  acquitted  the  king  of  the 
fraud  which  his  people  imputed  to  him.  But 
it  is  impossibl  ■ to  acquit  him  of  folly  and  per- 
verseness such  as  explain  and  excuse  tho  er- 
ror of  his  contemporaries,  lie  was  perfectly 
aware  of  I he  suspicions  which  were  abroad.  (I) 

Ho  ought  to  have  known  that  thuso  suspicions 
would  nol  he  dispelled  by  the  evidence  of  , 
members  of  the  Church  of  Home,  or  of  persons 
who,  though  they  might  callthemselres mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  had  shown 
themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
(he  Church  of  England  in  order  to  obtain  his 
favour.  That  lio  was  taken  by  surprise  is 
true.  But  ho  had  twelve  ho.trs  to  make  his 
arrangements.  Ho  found  no  difficulty  in 
crowding  St.  James's  Palace  with  bigots  and 
sycophants  on  whose  word  the  nation  placed 
no  reliance.  It  would  have  been  qnilo  as 
easy  to  procure  the  attendance  of  some  emi- 
nent persons  whoso  attachment  to  the  prin- 
cesses and  to  the  established  religion  was  un- 
questionable. 

At  a later  period,  when  he  had  paid  dearly 
for  lus  foolhardy  contempt  of  public  opinion, 
it  was  the  fashion  at  St.  Germain  to  excuse 
him  by  throwing  the  blame  en  others.  Some 
Jacobites  charged  Anno  with  having  pur- 
posely kept  out  of  the  way.  Nay.  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  Sancroft  had  art- 
fully provoked  the  king  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower,  in  order  that  tho  evidence  w hich  was 
to  confound  the  calumnies  of  the  malcon- 
tents might  bo  defective.  (2)  The  absurdity 

(I)  This  is  dear  from  Clarendon's  Diary,  Oct.  W, 

(MS. 

t'i  Clarke's  Ufe  of  James  the  Second,  it.,  (59,  ISO. 
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of  these  imputations  is  palpable.  Could  Anne 
or  Sancroft  possibly  have  foreseen  that  the 
queen’s  calculations  would  turn  out  to  be  er- 
roneous by  a whole  month?  Had  those  cal- 
culations been  correct,  Anne  would  have  been 
back  from  Bath,  and  Sancroft  would  have 
been  out  of  the  Tower,  in  ample  lime  for  the 
birth.  At  all  events  the  maternal  uncles  of 
the  king's  daughters  were  neither  at  a dis- 
tance nor  in  a prison.  The  same  messenger 
who  summoned  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades, 
Dover,  Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunderland, 
and  Mulgrave,  could  just  as  easily  have  sum- 
moned Clarendon.  If  they  were  privy  coun- 
cillors, so  was  he.  His  house  was  in  Jer- 
myn  Street,  not  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
chamber  of  the  queen.  Yet  he  was  left  to 
learn  at  St.  Jantos’s  Church,  from  the  agita- 
tion and  w hispers  of  the  congregation,  that 
his  nieco  had  ceased  to  bo  heiress  presump- 
tive of  the  crown.  (1)  Was  it  a disqualifica- 
tion that  he  was  the  near  kinsman  of  the 
princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark?  Or  was 
it  a disqualification  that  he  was  unalterably 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England? 

The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  that 
an  imposture  had  been  practised.  Papists 
had,  during  some  months,  been  predicting, 
from  tho  pulpit  and  through  the  press, 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  English  and  Latin, 
that  a Prince  of  Wales  would  be  given  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  and  they  had  now  ac- 
complished their  own  prophecy.  Every  wit- 
ness who  could  not  be  corrupted  or  deceived 
had  been  studiously  excluded.  Anne  had 
been  tricked  into  visiting  Bath.  The  primate 
had,  on  tho  very  day  preceding  that  which 
had  been  fixod  for  the  villany,  been  sent  to 
prison  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  law  and  of 
the  privileges  of  peerage.  Not  a single  man 
or  woman  who  had  the  smallest  interest  in 
detecting  tho  fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be 
present.  The  queen  had  been  removed  sud- 
denly and  at  the  dead  of  night  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  because  that  palace,  less  commodious 
for  honest  purposes  than  Whitehall,  had 
some  rooms  and  passages  well  suited  for  tho 
purpose  of  tho  Jesuits.  There,  amidst  a 
circle  of  zealots  who  thought  nothing  a crime 
that  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
Church, and  of  courtiers  who  thought  nothing 
a crime  that  tended  to  enrich  and  aggrandiso 
themselves,  a new-born  child  had  been  in- 
troduced into  (he  royal  bed,  and  then  handed 
round  in  triumph,  as  heir  of  the  three, king- 

Ct)  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  to,  tGSS 


doms.  Heated  by  such  suspicions,  suspicions 
unjust,  it  is  true,  but  not  aliogeiher  unna- 
tural, the  people  thronged  more  eagerly  than 
ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  saintly  vic- 
tims of  the  tyrant  who,  having  long  foully- 
injured  his  people,  had  now  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities  by  more  foully  injur- 
ing his  children.  (1) 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspect- 
ing foul  play,  and  not  aware  of  tho  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England,  ordered  prayers  to 
be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  his  little  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  sent  Zulestein  to  London 
with  a formal  message  of  congratulation. 
Zulestein,  to  his  amazement,  found  all  the 
people  whom  he  met  open-mouthed  about  the 
infamous  fraud  just  committed  by  the  Je- 
suits, and  saw  every  hour  some  fresh  pasqui- 
nade on  the  pregnancy  and  the  delivery.  He 
soon  wrote  to  the  Hague  that  not  one  person 
in  ten  b,  tiered  tho  child  to  have  been  born  of 
the  queen.  (2) 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates  mean- 
while strengthened  the  interest  which  their 
situation  excited.  On  the  evening  of  tho 
Black  Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  they 
were  committed,  they  reached  their  prison 
just  at  the  hour  of  divino  service.  They  in- 
stantly hastened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced 
that  in  the  second  lesson  were  those  words  : 
“ In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  God.  in  much  patience,  in  afflic- 
tions, in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprison- 
ments." All  zealous  Churchmen  were  de- 
lighted by  this  coincidence,  and  remembered 
how  much  comfort  a similar  coincidence  had 
given,  near  forty  years  before,  to  Charles  tho 
First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Saturday 
the  ninth,  a letter  came  from  Sunderland  en- 
joining the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  to  read  the 
declaration  during  divine  service  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  As  the  time  (ixed  by  the 
order  in  council  for  the  reading  in  Londort  had 
long  expired,  this  proceeding  of  the  govern- 
ment could  be  considered  only  as  a personal 
insult  of  the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind 

(I)  Johnstone  gives  in  a very  few  words  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  case  against  the  king.  “The 
generality  ot  people  conclude  all  is  a trick ; because 
they  say  the  reckoning  is  changed,  the  princess  sent 
away,  none  of  the  Clarendon  family  nor  the  Dutch 
ambassador  sent  for.  the  suddenness  of  the  tiling,  the 
sermons,  the  eonlldence  of  the  priests,  the  hurry 
June  »*,  teas. 

1 Ronquillo,  July  26-Aug.  J.  Ronquillo  adds,  that 
what  Zulestein  said  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  was 
strictly  true. 
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lo  the  vonerable  prisoners.  The  chaplain  re- 
used to  comply ; ho  was  dismissed  from  his 
situation,  and  the  chapel  was  shut  up.  (I) 

The  bishops  edified  all  who  approached 
them  by  the  firmness  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  endured  confinement,  by  the  mo- 
desty and  meekness  with  which  they  received 
the  applauses  and  blessings  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. and  by  the  loyal  attachment  which  they 
professed  for  the  tyrant  who  sought  their  de- 
struction. They  remained  only  a week  in 
custody.  On  Friday  the  fifteenth  of  Juno,  the 
first  day  of  term,  they  were  brought  before 
the  King's  Bench.  An  immense  throng  await- 
ed their  coming.  From  the  landing-place  to 
the  Court  of  Requests  they  passed  through  a 
lane  of  spectators  who  blessed  and  applauded 
them.  “ Friends,”  said  the  pri-oncrsas  they 
passed,  “ honour  the  king ; and  remember  us 
in  your  prayers."  Those  humble  and  pious 
expressions  moved  the  hearers  even  to  tears. 
When  at  length  the  procession  had  made  its 
way  through  the  crowd  into  the  presence  of 
the  judges,  the  attorney-general  exhibited 
the  information  which  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  prepare,  and  moved  that  the  de- 
fendants might  be  ordered  to  plead.  The 
counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that  the 
bishops  had  been  unlawfully  committed,  and 
wore  therefore  not  regularly  before  the  court. 
Tho  question  whether  a peer  could  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  recognisances  on  a charge 
of  libel  was  argued  at  great  length,  and  de- 
cided by  a majority  of  the  judges  in  favour 
of  the  crown.  The  prisoners  then  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  That  day  forlnightrthe  twenty- 
ninth  of  June,  was  lixed  for  their  trial.  In  tho 
meantime  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large  on 
their  own  recognisances.  The  crown  lawyers 
acted  prudently  in  not  requiring  sureties. 
For  Halifax  had  arranged  that  twenty-one 
temporal  peers  of  the  highest  consideration 
should  bo  ready  to  put  in  bail,  three  for  each 
defendant ; and  such  a manifestation  of  the 
feeling  of  the  nobility  would  have  boon  no 
slight  blow  to  the  government.  It  was  also 
known  that  one  of  the  most  opulent  Dissenters 
of  the  city  had  begged  that  he  might  have  tho 
honour  of  giving  security  for  Ken. 

The  bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart 
to  their  own  homes.  The  common  people, 
who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
legal  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  King's  Bench,  and  who  saw  that  their  fa- 
vourites had  been  brought  to  Westminster 

(I)  Cittcrs,  June toss;  Luttrell's  Diary,  June  IS. 


Hall  in  custody  and  were  suffered  to  go  away 
in  freedom,  imagined  that  tho  good  cause  was 
prospering.  Loud  acclamations  were  raised. 
The  steeples  of  tho  churches  sent  forth  joyous 
peals.  Sprat  was  amazed  to  hear  the  bells 
of  his  own  abbey  ringing  merrily.  He  prompt- 
ly silenced  them  ; but  his  interference  caused 
much  angry  muttering.  The  bishops  found  it 
difficult  to  escape  from  the  importunate  crowd 
of  their  well-wishers.  Lloyd  was  detained  in 
Palace  Yard  by  admirers  who  struggled  to 
touch  his  hands  and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his 
robe,  till  Clarendon,  with  some  difficulty, 
rescued  him  and  conveyed  him  home  by  a 
by-path.  Cartwright,  it  is  said,  was  so  un- 
wise as  to  mingle  with  the  crowd.  Some  per- 
son who  saw  his  episcopal  habit  asked  and 
received  his  blessing.  A bystander  cried  out, 
“ Do  you  know  who  blessed  you  ?”  “ Sure- 
ly',” said  he  who  had  just  been  honoured  by 
tho  benediction,  “ it  was  one  of  the  seven.” 
“ No,”  said  the  other;  *•  it  is  the  Popish 
Bishop  of  Chester.”  “ Popish  dog,”  cried  tho 
enraged  Protestant  ; “ take  your  blessing 
back  again.” 

Such  was  the  concourse,  and  such  the  agi- 
tation, that  tho  Dutch  ambassador  was  sur- 
prised lo  see  the  day  close  without  an  insur- 
rection. The  king  had  been  by  no  means  at 
ease.  In  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
suppress  any  disturbance,  he  had  passed  the 
morning  in  reviewing  several  battalions  of 
infantry  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  his  troops  would  have 
stood  by  him  if  he  had  ncedel  their  services. 
When  Sancroft  reached  Lambeth,  in  the  afters 
noon,  he  found  the  grenadier  guards,  who 
were  quartered  in  that  suburb,  assembled  bo- 
fore  the  gate  of  his  palace.  They  formed  in 
two  lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and  asked  his 
benediction  as  he  went  through  them.  He 
with  difficulty  prevented  them  from  lighting 
a bonfire  in  honour  of  his  return  to  his  dwell- 
ing. There  were,  however,  many  bonfires 
that  evening  in  tho  city.  Two  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for  joining  in  these  rejoicings  were  seized 
by  the  mob,  stripped  naked,  and  ignommious- 
ly  branded.  (1) 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  fees 
from  those  who  had  lately  been  his  prisoners. 
They  refused  lo  pay  anything  for  a detention 
which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer 
whose  commission  was,  on  their  principles, 

fit  For  the  event*  of  lhi»  day  see  the  State  Trial* ; 
Clarendon's  Diary;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Cillers,  June 
15-45;  Johnstone,  June  18;  Revolution  Polities. 
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a nullity.  The  lioutcnant  hinted  very  intelli- 
gibly that,  if  thoy  catue  into  his  hands  again, 
they  should  be  put  into  heavy  irons  and 
should  lie  on  bare  stones.  “ Wo  are  under 
our  king's  displeasure,”  was  the  answer  ; 
“ and  most  deeply  do  we  feel  it ; but  a fel- 
low-subject who  threatens  us  does  but  lose  his 
breath.”  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  in- 
dignation the  people,  excited  as  they  were, 
must  have  learned  that  a renegade  horn  (ho 
Protestant  faith,  who  held  a command  in  de- 
fiance of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England, 
had  dared  to  menace  divines  of  venerable  age 
and  dignity  with  all  the  barbarities  of  Lollard’s 
Tower.  ( 1 ) 

Before  the  day  of  trial  tho  agitation  had 
spread  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  island. 
From  Scotland  the  bishops  received  letters 
assuring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  that  country,  so  long  and  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  prelacy.  (2)  The  people  of  Corn- 
wall, a fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  race,  among 
whom  there  was  a stronger  provincial  feeling 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were 
greatly  moved  by  the  danger  of  Trclawney, 
whom  they  honoured  less  as  a ruler  of  the 
Church  than  as  the  head  of  an  honourable 
house,  and  the  heir  through  twenty  descents 
of  ancestors  who  had  been  of  great  note  before 
tho  Normans  had  set  fool  on  English  ground. 
All  over  the  county  was  sung  a song  of  which 
the  burden  is  still  remembered. 

“And  •tialt  Trelawncy  die,  and  shall  Trelawnev 
die? 

Then  thirty  .thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know 
the  reason  why 

The  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
loudly  expressed  a strange  hope  which  had 
never  ceased  to  live  in  their  hearts.  Their 
Proteslant  duke,  their  beloved  Monmouth, 
would  suddenly  appear,  would  lead  them  to 
victory,  and  would  tread  down  the  king  and 
the  Jesuits  under  his  feet.  (2) 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even  Jef- 
freys would  gladly  have  retraced  his  steps. 
He  charged  Clarendon  w ith  friendly  messages 
lo  the  bishops,  and  Ihrow  on  othors  the  blame 
of  the  prosecution  which  he  had  himself  re- 
commended. Sunderland  again  ventured  to 
recommend  concession.  The  late  auspicious 
birth,  he  said,  had  furnished  the  king  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  a 
position  full  of  danger  and  inconvenience 
without  incurring  tho  reproach  of  timidity  or 

(t)  Johuslone,  June  »8,  1688;  Evelyn's  Diary  , June 

29. 

(*)  Tanner  MS.  (S)  Johnstone,  June  18,  1688, 


of  caprice.  On  such  happy  occasions  it  had 
been  usual  for  sovereigns  to  make  the  hearts 
of  subjects  glad  by  acts  of  clemency;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  advnnlageous  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  than  that  he  should,  while 
still  in  his  cradle,  be  the  peacemaker  between 
his  father  and  the  agitated  nation.  But  the 
king’s  resolution  was  fixed.  “ I w ill  go  on,” 
he  said.  “ I have  been  only  too  indulgent. 
Indulgence  ruined  my  father.”  (i)  The  artful 
minister  found  that  his  advice  had  been  for- 
merly taken  only  because  it  had  been  shaped 
to  suit  the  royal  temper,  and  that,  from  the 
moment  at  which  ho  began  tO’ counsel  well, 
he  began  to  counsel  in  vain.  He  had  shown 
some  signs  of  slackness  in  the  proceeding 
against  Magdalene  College.  He  had  recently 
attempted  to  convince  tho  king  that  Tyrcon- 
nel’s  scheme  of  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  English  colonists  in  Ireland  was  full  of 
danger,  and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis  and 
Beilasyse,  so  far  succeeded  that  the  execution 
of  the  design  had  been  postponed  for  another 
year.  But  this  timidity  ami  scrupulosity  had 
excited  disgust  and  suspicion  in  the  royal 
mind.  (2)  The  day  of  retribution  had  arriv- 
ed. Sunderland  was  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  his  rival  Rochester  had  been  some 
months  before.  Each  of  the  two  statesmen 
in  turn  experienced  the  misery  of  clutching, 
with  an  agonising  grasp,  power  which  was 
perceptibly  slipping  away.  Each  in  turn  saw 
his  suggestions  scornfully  rejected.  Both  en- 
dured the  pain  of  reading  displeasure  and  dis- 
trust in  the  countenance  and  demeanour  of 
their  master ; yet  both  were  by  their  country 
held  responsible  for  those  crimes  and  errors 
from  which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him.  While  he  suspected  them  of 
trying  to  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of  his 
authority  and  dignity,  the  public  voice  loudly 
accused  them  of  trying  to  win  his  favour  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  honour  and  of  the 
general  weal.  Yet,  in  spite  of  mortifications 
and  humiliations,  the)'  both  clung  to  office 
w ith  tho  gripe  of  drowning  men.  Both  at- 
tempted to  propitiate  the  king  by  affecting  a 
willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  his  ffhurch. 
But  there  was  a point  at  which  Rochester  was 
determined  to  stop.  He  went  to  the  verge  of 
apostasy ; but  there  he  recoiled  ; and  the 
world,  in  consideration  of  the  firmness  with 

(t)  Adda,  June 29- July  9, 1688. 

(*!  Sunderland's  own  narrative  is,  of  conrse,  not 
to  be  implicitly  trusted.  But  he  vouched  Godolphin 
ns  a w itness  of  what  took  place  respecting  the  trtah 
Act  of  Settlement. 
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which  he  refused  lo  toko  the  fin*l  slop,  grant- 
ed him  a liberal  amnesty  for  all  former  com- 
pliances. Sunderland,  loss  scrupulous  and 
less  sensible  of  shame,  resolved  to  alone  for 
his  late  moderation,  and  to  recover  the  royal 
confidence  by  an  act  which,  to  a mind  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religious  truth, 
must  have  appeared  lo  be  one  of  the  most 
flagitious  of  crimes,  and  which  evon  men  of 
the  world  regard  os  the  last  excess  of  base- 
ness. About  a week  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  groat  trial,  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
he  was  a Papist.  The  king  talked  with  de- 
light of  this  triumph  of  divine  grace.  Cour- 
tiers and  envoys  kept  their  countenances  ns 
well  as  they  could  while,  the  renegade  pro- 
tested (hat  he  had  been  long  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  salvation  out  of  the 
communion  of  Rome,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  not  let  hint  rest  till  ho  had  renounced 
the  heresieis  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  The  news  spread  fast.  At  all  the  coffee- 
houses it  was  told  how  the  prime  minister  of 
England,  his  feet  bare,  and  a taper  in  his 
hand,  had  repaired  to  the  royal  chapel  and 
knocked  humbly  for  admittance;  how  a priest- 
ly voice  from  within  had  demanded  who  was 
there;  how  Sunderland  had  made  answer 
that  a poor  sinner  who  had  long  wandered 
from  the  true  Church  implored  her  to  recoive 
and  to  absolve  him ; how  the  doors  were 
opened;  and  how  the  neophyte  partook  of 
the  holy  mysteries.  (I) 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  but 
heighten  the  interest  with  which  the  nation 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  fate  of  tho 
seven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church 
was  to  be  decided.  To  pack  a jury  was  now 
the  great  object  of  the  king.  The  crown  law- 
yers were  ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were  re- 
gistered in  the  freeholders’  book.  Sir  Samuel 
Astry,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  whose  duty  it  was, 
in  cases  of  this  description,  lo  select  the 
names,  was  summoned  lo  the  palace,  and  had 
an  interview  with  James  in  the  presence  of 
the  chancellor.  (2)  Sir  Samuel  seems  to  have 
done  his  best.  For,  among  the  forty-eight 
persons  whom  he  nominated,  were  said  to  be 
several  servants  of  (he  king,  and  several  Ro- 
man Catholics.  (3)  Rut  as  the  counsel  for  the 
bishops  had  a right  to  strike  off  twelve,  these 

(I  Rarillon,  June  21-July  I,  June  2S-Jiity  8,  te»8; 
Adrla,  June  ra-July  0:  Citters,  June  M-Juljr  •;  John- 
stone, July  3, 16H8;  the  Converts,  a poem. 

(a  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  SI.  t&tni. 

<»)  Citters,  June  aa-July  6,  IG88. 


persons  were  removed.  Tho  crown  lawyers 
also  struck  off  twelve.  Tho  list  was  thus  re- 
duced lo  twenty-four.  The  first  twelve  who 
answ  ered  to  their  names  were  to  try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June.  Westminster 
Hall.  Old  and  Now  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  streets  to  a great  distance  were 
thronged  with  people.  Such  an  auditory  had 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  assem- 
bled in  Ihe  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Thirty- 
five  peers  of  the  realm  were  counted  in  the 
crowd.  (I) 

All  tho  four  judgos  of  the  court  were  on  the 
bench.  Wright,  who  presided,  had  been 
raised  lo  his  high  place  over  the  heads  of 
many  abler  and  more  learned  men  solely  on 
account  of  his  unscrupulous  servility.  Ally- 
bone  was  a Papist,  and  owed  his  situation  to 
that  dispensing  power,  the  legality  of  which 
was  now  in  question.  Holloway  had  hitherto 
been  n serviceable  tool  of  the  government. 
Even  Powell,  whose  character  for  honesty 
stood  high,  had  borne  a part  in  some  proceed- 
ings which  it  is  impossible  lo  defend.  He  had, 
in  the  great  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with 
some  hesitation,  it  is  true,  and  after  some 
delay,  concurred  with  the  majority  of  the 
bench,  and  had  thus  brought  on  his  charac- 
ter a stain  which  his  honourable  conduct  on 
this  day  completely  effaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means  fairly 
matched.  The  government  had  required 
from  its  law  officers  services  so  odious  and 
disgraceful  that  all  the  ablest  jurists  and  ad- 
vocates ol  the  Tory  party  had,  one  alter  an- 
other. refused  lo  comply,  and  had  been  dis- 
missed from  their  employments.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Powis.  Ihe  attorney  general,  was  scarcely 
of  the  third  rank  in  his  profession.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Williams,  the  solicitor  general,  had 
quick  parts  and  dauntless  courage;  but  he 
wanted  discTOtion  ; he  loved  wrangling ; he 
had  not  command  over  his  temper;  and  he 
was  hated  and  despised  by  all  political  par- 
ties. The  most  conspicuous  assistants  of  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  were  Serjeant  Trinder, 
a Roman  Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  Recorder  of  London,  who  had  somo 
legal  learning,  but  whose  fulsome  apologies 
and  endless  repetitions  were  the  jest  of  West- 
minster Hall.  The  government  had  wished 
to  secure  the  services  of  Maynard ; but  he  had 
plainly  declared  that  he  could  not  in  conscience 
be  concerned  in  such  a proceeding.  (2) 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  almost  all 

(O  Johnstone.  Jutv  2.  iws. 

0 Ibid. 
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the  eminent  forensic  talents  of  the  age. 
Sawyer  and  Finch,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  James,  had  been  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  and  who,  during  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Whigs  in  the  late  reign,  had 
served  the  crown  with  but  too  much  vehe- 
mence and  success,  were  of  counsel  for  the 
defendants.  With  them  were  joined  two 
persons  who,  since  age  had  diminished  the 
activity  of  Maynard,  were  reputed  the  two 
best  lawyers  that  could  be  found  in  all  the 
inns  of  court ; Pemberton,  who  had,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  tho  Second,  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been  removed 
front  his  high  place  on  account  of  his  huma- 
nity and  moderation,  and  who  had  resumed 
his  practice  at  the  bar ; and  Polleifen,  who 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  western 
circuit,  and  who,  though  he  had  incurred 
much  unpopularity  by  holding  briefs  for  the 
crown  at  the  Uloody  Assizes,  and  particularly 
by  appearing  against  Alice  LLsIe,  was  known 
to  be  at  heart  a Whig,  if  not  a republican. 
Sir  Crcswell  Levinz  was  also  there,  a man 
of  great  knowledge  and  experience,  but  of 
singularly  timid  nature.  He  had  been  re- 
moved front  the  bench  some  years  before, 
because  ho  was  afraid  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  tho  government.  He  was  now  afraid  to 
appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  bishops,  and 
had  at  lirst  refused  to  receive  their  retainer ; 
but  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  the  whole 
body  of  attorneys  who  employ,  d him  that, 
if  he  declined  this  brief,  he  should  never  have 
another.  (1) 

Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and  zealous 
Whig,  who  had  been  recorder  of  London  un- 
der the  old  charter,  was  on  the  same  side. 
Sir  John  Holt,  a still  more  eminent  Whig 
lawyer,  was  not  retained  for  tho  defence, 
in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of  somo  pre- 
judice conceived  against  him  by  Sancroft,  but 
was  privately  consulted  on  the  case  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  (2)  Tho  junior  counsel 
for  the  bishops  was  a young  barrister  named 
John  Somers.  He  had  no  advantages  of  birth 
or  fortune ; nor  had  he  yet  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  before  tho  eyes 
of  the  public ; but  his  genius,  his  indastry,  his 
great  and  various  accomplishments,  were  well 
known  to  a small  circle  of  friends ; and,  in 

(I)  Johnstone,  July  S,  1688.  The  editor  of  Lcvinz's 
reports  expresses  great  wonder  that,  after  the  revo- 
lution, Levinz  w as  not  replaced  oo  the  Ivenrli.  The 
facts  related  by  Johnstone  may  perhaps  explain  ihe 
seeming  injustice. 

(*)  1 draw  this  Inference  from  a letter  of  Compton 
to  Sancroft,  dated  Ihe  12th  of  June. 


spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his  pertinent  and 
lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  the  constant  pro- 
priety of  his  demeanour  had  already  secured 
to  him  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
The  importance  of  obtaining  his  services  had 
been  strongly  represented  to  the  bishops  by 
Johnstone;  and  I’olleifcn,  it  is  said,  had  de- 
clared that  no  man  in  Westminster  Hall  was 
so  well  qualified  to  treat  a historical  and  con- 
stitutional question  as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn ; it  consisted  of  per- 
sons of  highly  respectable  station.  The  fore- 
man was  Sir  Roger  Langley,  a baronet  of  old 
and  honourable  family.  With  him  were  joined 
a knight  and  ten  esquires,  several  of  whom 
are  known  to  have  been  men  of  large  posses- 
sions. There  were  some  Nonconformists  in 
the  number;  for  the  bishops  had  wisely  re- 
solved not  to  show  any  distrust  of  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters.  One  name  excited  consider- 
able alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold.  He  was 
brewer  to  the  palace ; and  it  was  apprehended 
that  tho  government  counted  on  his  voice. 
Tho  story  goes  that  he  complained  biltorly  of 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
“ Whatever  1 do,”  he  said,  “ 1 am  sure  to  be 
half  ruined.  If  I say  Not  Guilty,  “ 1 shall 
brew  no  ntoro  for  the  king ; and  if  1 say 
Guilty,  I shall  brew  no  more  for  anybody 
else.”  (1) 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a trial  which, 
oven  when  coolly  perused  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a century  and  a half,  has  all  the 
interest  of  a drama.  The  advocates  contend- 
ed on  both  sides  with  far  moro  than  profes- 
sional keenness  and  vehemence;  the  audience 
listened  w ith  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the  fate  of 
every  one  of  them  was  to  bo  decided  by  tho 
verdict;  and  the  turns  of  fortune  were  so 
sudden  and  amazing  that  tho  multitude  re- 
peatedly passed  in  a single  minute  from 
anxiety  to  exultation  and  back  again  from 
exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  bishops  with 
having  written  or  published,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  a false,  malicious,  and  sedi- 
tious libel.  The  attorney  and  solicitor  lirst 
tried  to  prove  the  writing.  For  this  purpose 
several  persons  were  called  to  speak  to  the 
hands  of  tho  bishops.  But  the  witnesses 
were  so  unw  illing  that  hardly  a single  plain 
answer  could  be  extracted  from  any  of  them. 
Pemberton,  Polloxfen,  and  Levinz  contended 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury. 
Two  of  the  judges,  Holloway  and  Powell,  de- 
ft) Revolution  Polities. 
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dared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion  ; and 
the  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose  high.  All 
at  once  the  crown  lawyers  announced  their 
intention  to  take  another  line.  Powis,  with 
shame  and  reluctance  which  he  could  not  dis- 
semble, put  into  tho  witness  box  Blathwayt,  a 
clerk  of  the  privy  council,  who  had  been 
present  when  the  king  interrogated  the  bi- 
shops. Blathwayt  swore  that  he  had  heard 
them  own  their  signatures.  His  testimony 
was  decisive.  “Why,”  said  Judge  Holloway  'o 
tho  attorney,  “ when  you  had  such  evidence, 
did  you  not  produce  it  at  first,  without  all 
this  waste  of  time?”  It  soon  appeared  why 
the  counsel  for  the  crown  had  been  unwilling, 
without  absolute  necessity,  to  resort  to  this 
mode  of  proof.  Pemberton  stopped  Blathwayt, 
subjected  him  to  a searching  cross  examination, 
and  insisted  upon  having  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  king  and  the  defendants  fully  re- 
lated. “ That  is  a pretty  thing  indeed,”  cried 
Williams.  “ Do  you  think,”  said  Pmvis, 
“ that  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our  witnesses 
any  impertinent  question  that  comes  into 
your  heads?”  The  advocates  of  the  bi- 
shops were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down.  “ He 
is  sworn,"  said  Pollexfen.  “ to  tell  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth ; and  an  answer  we 
must  and  will  have.”  The  witness  shuffled, 
equivocated,  pretended  to  misunderstand  tho 
questions,  implored  tho  protection  of  the 
court.  But  he  was  in  hands  from  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  escape.  At  length  the  attor- 
ney again  interposed.  “ If,"  ho  said.  “ you 
persist  in  asking  such  a question,  tell  us,  at 
least,  what  uso  you  mean  to  make  of  it." 
Pemberton,  who,  through  the  wholo  trial,  did 
his  duty  manfully  and  ably,  replied  without 
hesitation.  “ My  lords,  I will  answer  Mr. 
Attorney.  I will  deal  plainly  with  the  court. 
If  the  bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a pro- 
mise from  his  majesty  that  their  confession 
should  not  be  used  against  them,  I hope  that 
no  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  them.” 
“ You  put  on  his  majesty  what  1 dare  hardly 
name,”  said  Williams.  “ Since  you  will  be 
so  pressing,  1 demand,  for  the  king,  that  the 
question  may  bo  recorded.”  “ What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Solicitor?”  said  Sawyer,  interpos- 
ing. “ I know  whatl  mean,”  said  the  apostate. 
“ I desire  that  tho  question  may  be  recorded 
in  court.”  “ Record  what  you  will,  I am  not 
afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Solicitor,”  said  Pemberton. 
Then  came  a loud  and  fierce  altercation,  which 
the  chief  justice  could  with  difficulty  quiet. 
In  other  circumstances,  he  would  probably 
have  ordered  the  question  to  bo  recorded  and 


Pemberton  to  be  committed.  But  on  this 
great  day  he  was  overawed.  He  often  cast  a 
side  glance  towards  the  thick  rows  of  earls  and 
barons  by  whom  he  was  watched,  and  who  in 
the  next  parliament  might  be  his  judges.  He 
looked,  a bystander  said,  as  if  all  the  peers 
present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.  (1)  At 
length  Blathwayt  was  forced  to  give  a full  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed.  It  appeared  that 
the  king  had  entered  into  no  express  covenant 
with  tho  bishops.  But  it  appeared  also  that 
the  bishops  might  not  unreasonably  think  that 
there  was  an  implied  engagement.  Indeed, 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  crown  lawyers 
to  put  the  clerk  of  the  council  into  the  witness 
box,  and  from  tho  vehemence  with  which  they 
objected  to  Pemberton’s  cross  examination,  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  themselves  of  this 
opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now  proved. 
But  a new  and  serious  objection  was  raised.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  bishops 
had  written  the  alleged  libel.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  also  that  they  had  written  it  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  And  not  only  was 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  attorney  and  solici- 
tor to  prove  this,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  defendants  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  it 
so  happened  that  Bancroft  had  never  once  left 
the  palace  at  Lambeth  from  the  time  when  the 
order  in  council  appeared  till  after  the  petition 
was  in  tho  king’s  hands.  The  whole  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  therefore  completely 
broken  down,  and  tho  audience,  with  great 
glee,  expected  a speedy  acquittal. 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed  their 
ground  again, abandoned  altogether  thecharge 
of  writing  a libel,  and  undertook  to  prove  that 
the  bishops  had  published  a libel  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  Tho  difficulties  were  great. 
The  delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  king  was 
undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a publica- 
tion. But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  prov- 
ed? No  person  had  been  present  at  the  au- 
dience in  the  royal  closet,  except  the  king  and 
the  defendants.  The  king  could  not  be  sworn. 
It  was  therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of  the 
defendants  that  the  fact  of  publication  could 
be  established.  Blathwayt  was  again  examin- 
ed, but  in  vain.  He  well  remembered,  ho 
said,  that  the  bishops  owned  their  hands ; but 
he  did  not  remember  that  they  owned  tho 
paper  which  lay  on  tho  table  of  tho  privy 
council  to  bo  the  same  paper  which  they  had 
delivered  to  the  king,  or  that  they  wero  even 

(I)  This  is  the  expression  of  an  eye  w itness.  It  is 
in  a newsletter  in  die  Mackintosh  Collection 
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interrogated  on  that  point.  Several  other 
official  men  who  had  been  in  attendance  on 
the  council  were  called,  and  among  them  Sa- 
muel Pepys,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty ; but 
none  of  them  could  remember  that  anything 
was  said  about  the  delivery.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Williams  put  leading  questions 
till  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  declared  that 
such  twisting,  such  wiredrawing,  was  never 
seen  in  a court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright 
himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  solicitor's 
mode  of  examination  was  contrary  to  all  rule. 
As  witness  after  witness  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, roarsof  laughter  and  shoutsof  triumph, 
which  the  judges  did  not  even  attempt  to 
silence,  shook  the  hall. 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  had 
been  won.  The  case  for  tho  crown  was  closed. 
Had  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  remained 
silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain ; for  nothing 
which  the  most  corrupt  and  shameless  judge 
could  venture  to  call  legal  evidence  of  publica- 
tion had  boon  given.  The  chief  justice  was 
beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  directed  them  to  acquit  the 
defendants ; but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  per- 
fectly discreet,  interfered,  and  begged  to  be 
heard.  “ If  you  will  be  beard,”  said  Wright, 
“ you  shall  be  heard ; but  you  do  not  under- 
stand yourown  interests.”  Tho  other  counsel 
for  tho  defence  made  Finch  sit  down,  and 
hogged  the  chief  justice  to  proceed.  He  was 
about  to  do  so  when  a messenger  came  to  the 
solicitor  general  with  news  that  Lord  Sunder- 
land amid  prove  the  publication,  and  would 
come  down  to  the  court  immediately.  Wright 
maliciously  told  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
that  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
the  turn  which  things  had  taken.  Thecoun- 
tenances  of  the  great  multitude  fell.  Finch 
was,  during  some  hours,  tho  most  unpopular 
man  in  tho  country.  Why  could  he  not  sit 
still  as  his  betters.  Sawyer,  Pemberton,  and 
Pollexfeti  had  done  ? His  love  of  meddling, 
his  ambition  to  make  a fine  speech,  had  ruin- 
ed everything. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  president  was  brought 
in  a sedan  chair  through  the  hall.  Not  a hat 
moved  as  he  passed,  and  many  voices  cried 
out  “ Popish  dog.”  He  camo  into  court  pale 
and  trembling,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  gave  his  evidence  in  a faltering  voice. 
He  swore  that  the  bishops  had  informed  him 
of  their  intention  to  present  a petition  to  the 
king,  and  that  they  had  been  admitted  into 
the  royal  closet  for  that  purpose.  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  w ith  the  circumstance  that. 


after  they  left  the  clos'd,  there  was  in  the 
king's  hands  a petition  signed  by  them,  was 
such  proof  as  might  reasonably  satisfy  a jury 
of  the  fact  of  the  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  proved. 
But  was  the  paper  thus  published  a false,  ma- 
licious, and  seditious  libel?  Hitherto  the 
matter  in  dispute  hail  been  whether  a fact 
w hich  everybody  well  knew  to  bo  true  could 
be  proved  according  to  technical  rules  of  evi- 
dence ; but  now  the  contest  became  one  of 
doeper  interest.  It  was  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty,  into 
the  right  of  the  king  to  dispense  with  statutes, 
into  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  During  throe  hours  the 
counsel  for  the  petilioners  argued  with  great 
force  in  defence  of  tho  fundamental  principles 
of  ih  ! constitution,  and  proved  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons  lhat  the  bishops 
had  affirmed  no  more  than  the  truth  when 
they  represented  to  the  king  that  the  dispens- 
ing power  which  he  claimed  had  been  re- 
peatedly declared  illegal  by  parliament. 
Somers  rose  last.  He  spoke  litile  more  than 
five  minutes  ; but  every  word  was  full  of 
weighty  matter,  and  when  ho  sate  down  his 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  a constitutional 
lawyer  was  established.  He  went  through 
the  expressions  which  wore  used  in  the  in- 
formation to  describe  the  offence  imputed  to 
the  bishops,  and  showed  that  every  word, 
whether  adjective  or  substantive,  was  altoge- 
ther inappropriate.  The  offence  imputed  was 
a false,  a malicious,  a seditious  libel.  False 
the  paper  was  not ; for  every  fact  which  it  set 
forth  had  been  proved  from  the  journals  of 
parliament  to  be  true.  Malicious  Hie  paper 
was  nol ; for  the  defendants  had  not  sought 
an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been  placed  by 
the  government  in  such  a situation  that  they 
must  either  oppose  themselves  to  the  royal 
will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations  of 
conscience  and  honour.  Seditious  the  paper 
was  not ; for  it  had  not  been  scattered  by  ihe 
writers  among  the  rabble,  but  delivered  pri- 
vately into  the  bands  of  Ihe  king  alone.  And 
a libel  it  was  not,  but  a decent  petition  such 
as,  by  the  laws  of  England,  nay  by  the  laws 
of  imperial  Romo,  by  tho  laws  of  all  civilised 
states,  a subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
may  with  propriety  present  to  the  sovereign. 

The  attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly. 
The  solicitor  spoke  at  great  length  and  with 
great  acrimony,  and  was  often  interrupted  by 
Ihe  clamours  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  Ho 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject 
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or  body  of  subjects,  except  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, had  a right  to  petition  the  king. 
The  galleries  were  furious ; and  the  chief  jus- 
tice himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effrontory  of 
this  venal  turncoat. 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the 
evidence.  His  language  showed  that  the  awe 
in  which  ho  stood  of  the  government  was 
tempered  by  the  awe  with  which  the  au- 
dience, so  numerous,  so  splendid,  and  so 
strongly  excited,  had  impressed  him.  Ho 
said  that  lie  would  give  no  opinion  on  tlio 
question  of  the  dispensing  power,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  hint  to  do  so,  that  he  could 
not  agreo  with  much  of  the  solicitor’s  speech, 
that  it  was  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition, 
but  that  the  particular  petition  before  the 
court  was  improperly  worded,  and  was,  in  tho 
contemplation  of  law,  a libel.  Allvbone  was 
of  the  same  mind,  but,  in  giving  his  opinion, 
showed  such  gross  ignorance  of  law  and  his- 
tory as  brought  on  him  the  contempt  of  all 
who  heard  him.  Holloway  evaded  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dispensing  power,  but  said  that  the 
petition  seemed  to  him  to  bo  such  as  subjects 
who  think  themselves  aggrieved  are  entitled 
to  present,  and  therefore  no  libel.  Powell 
took  a bolder  course.  He  avowed,  that,  in 
his  judgment,  tho  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  a nullity,  and  that  the  dispensing  power, 
as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  all  law.  If  these  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative wero  allowed,  there  was  an  end  of 
parliaments.  Tho  whole  legislative  authority 
would  be  in  the  king.  “ That  issue,  gen- 
tlemen,”he  said,  “ 1 leave  to  God  and  toyour 
consciences.”  (1) 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider of  Ihoir  verdict.  The  night  was  a night 
of  intense  anxiety.  Some  letters  are  extant 
which  were  despatched  during  that  period  of 
suspense,  and  which  have  therefore  an  inte- 
rest of  a peculiar  kind.  “ It  is  very  late,” 
wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio;  “ and  Lite  decision 
is  not  yet  known.  The  judges  and  the  cul- 
prits havo  gone  to  their  own  homes.  The  jury 
remain  together.  To-morrow  we  shall  learn 
tho  event  of  this  great  struggle.” 

Tho  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sate  up  all  night 
with  a body  of  servants  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  room  where  the  jury  was  consulting, 
ft  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  offi- 
cers who  watched  the  doors ; for  those  officers 
were  supposed  to  be  in  tho  interest  of  the 

• (li  See  the  proceedings  In  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials.  I have  taken  some  touches  from  Johnstone, 
and  some  from  Citters. 


crown,  and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed, 
have  furnished  a courtly  juryman  with  food, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  starve  out 
the  other  eleven.  Strict  guard  was  therefore 
kept.  Not  even  a candle  to  light  a pipe  was 
permitted  to  enter.  Somo  basins  of  water 
for  washing  were  suffered  to  pass  at  about 
four  in  the  morning.  Tho  jurymen,  raging 
with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  Great 
numbers  of  people  walked  the  neighbouring 
streets  till  dawn.  Every  hour  a messenger 
came  from  Whitehall  to  know  what  was  pass- 
ing. Voices,  high  in  altercation,  were  re- 
peatedly heard  within  tho  room,  but  nothing 
certain  was  known.  (1) 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three 
for  convicting.  Two  of  the  minority  soon 
gave  way,  hut  Arnold  was  obstinate.  Tho- 
mas Austin,  a country  gentleman  o'  great  es- 
tate, who  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence and  speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes, 
wished  to  argue  the  question.  Arnold  de- 
clined. Ho  was  not  used , he  doggedly  said, 
to  reasoning  and  debating.  His  conscience 
was  not  satisfied,  and  he  should  not  aequit 
the  bishops.  “ If  you  come  to  that,”  said 
Austin,  “ look  at  me.  I am  tho  largest  and 
strongest  of  tho  twelve;  and  before  f find 
such  a petition  as  this  a libel,  here  I will  stay 
till  I am  no  bigger  than  a tobacco-pipe.”  U 
was  six  in  the  morning  before  Arnold  yielded. 
It  was  soon  known  that  the  jury  were  agreed, 
but  what  tho  verdict  would  be  was  still  a se- 
cret. (2) 

At  ten  the  court  again  met.  The  crowd 
was  greater  than  ever.  The  jury  appeared 
in  their  box , and  there  was  a breathless 
stillness. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  “ Do  you  find 
tho  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  guilty  of  tho 
misdemeanour  whereof  they  arc  impeached, 
or  not  guilty?”  Sir  Roger  I anglcv  answered, 
“ Not  guilty.”  As  tho  words  passed  his  lips, 
Halifax  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat.  At 
that  signal,  benches  and  galleries  raised  a 
shout.  In  a moment  ten  thousand  persons 
who  crowded  the  great  hall  replied  with  a 
still  louder  shout,  which  mado  the  old  oaken 
roof  crack ; and  in  another  moment  the  in- 
numerable throng  without  set  up  a third 
huzza,  which  was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  Tho 
boats  which  covered  the  Thames  gave  an 
answering  cheer.  A peal  of  gunpnwdpr  was 

(I)  Johnstone,  July  3,  (CM;  Letter  from  Mr.  Inrc  to 
the  Archbishop,  dated  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
Tanner  MS.; ' Revolution  Politics. 

(f)  Johnstone,  July  3,  tM*. 
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heard  on  the  water,  and  another,  and  another; 
and  so,  in  few  moments,  the  glad  tidings 
went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to 
London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts 
below.  As  the  news  spread,  streets  and 
squares,  market  places  and  coffee-houses, 
broko  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet  were  iheac- 
clainations  less  strange  than  the  weeping ; for 
the  feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such 
a point  that  at  length  the  stem  English  nature, 
so  little  used  to  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud  for 
very  joy.  Meanwhile,  front  the  outskirts  of 
the  multitude,  horsemen  were  spurring  off  to 
bear  along  all  the  great  roads  intelligence  of 
the  victory  of  our  Church  and  nation.  Yet 
not  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  aw  e 
the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor. 
Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din, 
he  called  on  the  judges  to  commit  those  who 
had  violated,  by  clamour,  the  dignity  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Ono  of  the  rejoicing  popu- 
lace was  seized.  But  the  tribunal  felt  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  punish  a single  individual 
for  an  offence  common  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  dismissed  hiut  with  a gentle  re- 
primand. (I) 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  mo- 
ment to  any  other  business.  Indeed  the  roar 
of  tho  multitude  was  such  that,  for  half  an 
hour,  scarcely  a word  could  be  heard  in  court. 
Williams  got  to  his  coach  amidst  a tempest  of 
hisses  and  curses.  Cartwright,  whose  curio- 
sity was  ungovernable,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  and  indecency  of  coming  to  Westminster 
in  order  to  hoar  the  decision.  lie  was  recog- 
nised by  his  sacerdotal  garb  and  by  his  cor- 
pulent figure,  and  was  hooted  through  the 
hall.  “ Take  care,’’  said  one,  “ of  the  wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing.”  “ Make  room,”  cried 
another,  “ for  the  man  with  the  Pope  in  his 
belly.”  (2) 

The  acquitted  prelatos  took  refuge  from  the 

(!)  Stair  Trial*;  OtdmUon,  7M ; Clarendon’s  Diary, 
June  9',  loss ; Johnstone,  July  9;  Cilter*,  July  S-1J; 
AUtla,  July  6-16;  Lutlrell’a  Diary;  Barilton.July  9-14.’ 

(41  Clttm,  July  8-15  The  gravity  with  which  he 
tells  the  story  ha*  a comic  effect,  “ben  Biasehop  van 
Chester,  wie  seer  de  partie  van  het  hof  houdt,  om  le 
voldoen  aan  syne  gewoone  nieusgierigheyt,  hem 
op  dicn  tyt  In  Westminster  Hall  medc  hebbeude  laten 
vinden,  in  het  uytgaan  doorgaans  was  uytgekreten 
voor  een  grypende  w olf  in  sliaaps  kleedcrcn ; en  hy 
aynde  een  beer  van  hooge  stature  en  vollyvig,  spols- 
gcwisc  alomme  geroepen  was  dal  mrn  voor  hem 
plaals  mocste  malcn,  om  te  laten  pasaen ; gelyek 
ook  eesehlcde,  om  datsoosyuytschreeuwdcn  en  hem 
In  het  aansigt  seyden,  hy  den  Paus  in  syn  buyck 
tiaddc.” 
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crowd  which  implored  their  blessing  in  the 
nearest  chapel  where  divine  service  was  per- 
forming. Many  churches  were  open  on  that 
morning  throughout  the  capital , and  many 
pious  persons  repaired  thither.  The  bells  of 
all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  were 
ringing.  Thejury  meanwhile  could  scarcely 
make  their  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were 
forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds.  “ God 
bless  you,”  cried  the  people ; “ God  prosper 
your  families ; you  havo  done  like  honest 
goodnatured  gentlemen.  You  have  saved  us 
all  to-day.”  As  the  noblemen  who  had  ap- 
peared to  support  the  good  cause  drove  off, 
they  flung  from  their  carriage  windows  hand- 
fuls of  money,  and  bade  lit ; crowd  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  bishops  and  thejury.  (1) 

The  attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sun- 
derland, who  happened  to  be  conversing 
with  the  Nuncio.  “ Never,”  said  Pmvis, 
“ within  man's  memory,  have  there  been 
such  shouts  and  such  tears  of  joy  as  to- 
day." (2)  The  king  had  that  morning  visited 
the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath.  Sunderland 
instantly  sent  a •courier  thither  with  tho 
news.  James  was  in  Lord  Feversham’s  font 
when  the  express  arrived.  He  was  greatly 
disturbed,  and  exclaimed  in  French,  “ So 
much  the  worse  for  them.”  He  soon  set  out 
for  London.  While  ho  was  present  respect 
prevented  the  soldiers  from  giving  a loose  to 
their  feelings ; but  he  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  camp  when  ho  heard  a great  shouting 
behind  him.  He  was  surprised,  and  asked 
what  that  uproar  meant.  “ Nothing,"  was 
the  answer.  “ The  soldiers  aro  glad  that 
the  bishops  aro  acquitted.”  Do  you  call 
that  nothing?”  said  James.  And  then  he 
repeated,  “ So  much  the  worse  for  lhem.”(3) 

(!)  Lultrell ; Citter*,  July  a-13,  IMS.  “Soo  »yn  in 
tegendeel  gedaglc  jury*  met  de  uyterste  acclamatle 
en  allc  teyckcncn  van  genegenheyt  en  danckbaar- 
heyt  in  het  door  passeren  van  de  gemeente  ont- 
vangen.  Honderden  vlelen  liaar  om  den  hats  met 
alle  bedenckelycke  wewemeh  van  segen  en  geluck 
over  hare  pereoonen  en  lamilicn,  om  dat  sy  haar  so 
heusch  en  eerlyck  buy  ten  verwngtlnge  at*  het  ware 
indesen  gedragen  badden.  Veete  van  dc  grooten  en 
kleynen  adel  wierpen  in  bet  wegriden  handen  vol 
gelt  onder  de  armeu  luyden,  om  opdc  gc*onlheyl 
van  den  Coning,  der  lteereii  Prelaten,  en  de  Jury's  te 
drincken." 

(91  Hi  trovava  con  Milord  Sunderland  la  stessa 
mattinu,  quando  venne  1'Avvocato  Generate,  e ren- 
dcrgli  eonto  del  snccewo,  e di*se,  cite  mai  piu  a me- 
moria  d'  huomini  *i  era  *entilo  mi  applause,  mesco- 
tato  di  vooi  e lagrime  rii  giubilo.  eguat  a qucllo  elie 
veniva  egli  di  vedere  In  quest' oeeasione.”— Adda, 
July  e-ie,  toss. 

(3)  Burnet,  t.,  VIA ; Citter*,  July  3-13, 16*8. 
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He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  de- 
feat had  been  complete  and  most  humiliat- 
ing. Had  the  prelates  escaped  on  account  of 
some  technical  defect  in  tho  case  for  the 
crown,  had  they  escaped  because  they  had 
not  written  the  petition  in  Middlesex,  or 
because  it  was  impossible  to  prom,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  that  they  had  deli- 
vered to  the  king  the  paper  for  which  (hey 
were  called  in  question,  the  prerogative 
would  have  suffered  no  shock.  Happily  for 
the  country,  the  fact  of  publication  had  been 
fully  established.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence had  therefore  been  forced  to  attack  tho 
dispensing  power.  They  had  attacked  it  with 
great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness.  The 
advocates  of  the  government  had  been  by 
universal  acknowledgment  overmatched  in 
the  contest.  Not  a single  judge  had  ventured 
to  declare  that  tho  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  legal.  One  judge  had  in  the  strongest 
terms  pronounced  it  illegal.  The  language 
of  the  whole  town  was  that  tho  dispensing 
power  had  received  a fatal  blow.  Finch,  who 
had  the  day  before  been  universally  reviled, 
wasnowunivorsallyapplauded.  He  had  been 
unwilling,  it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be 
decided  in  a way  which  would  have  left  the 
great  constitutional  question  still  doubtful. 
He  had  fell  that  a verdict  which  should  acquit 
his  clients,  without  condemning  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence,  would  be  but  half  a 
victory.  It  is  certain  that  Finch  deserved 
neither  the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast 
on  him  while  the  event  was  doubtful,  nor  the 
praises  which  he  received  when  it  had  proved 
happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blame  him  because, 
during  the  short  delay  which  ho  occasioned, 
the  crown  lawyers  unexpectedly  discovered 
new  evidence.  It  was  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  deliberately  exposed  his 
clients  to  risk,  in  order  to  establish  a general 
principle ; and  still  more  absurd  was  it  to 
praise  him  for  what  would  havo  been  a 'gross 
violation  of  professional  duly. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a not  less 
joyful  night.  The  bishops,  and  some  of  their 
most  respectable  friends,  in  vain  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Never  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest,  not  even  on  that  evening  on 
which  it  was  known  through  London  that  the 
army  of  Scotland  had  declared  for  a free  par- 
liament, had  the  streets  been  in  such  a glare 
with  bonfires.  Round  every  bonfire  crowds 
were  drinking  good  health  to  the  bishops  and 
confusion  to  the  1‘api.sts.  Tho  windows  were 
vol.  i. 


lighted  with  rows  of  candles.  Each  row 
consisted  of  seven ; and  the  taper  in  the  centre, 
which  was  taller  than  the  rest,  represented 
the  primate.  Tho  noise  of  rockets,  squibs, 
and  fire-arms,  was  incessant.  One  huge  pile 
of  faggots  blazed  right  in  front  of  the  great  gate 
of  Whitehall.  Others  were  lighted  before  the 
doors  of  Roman  Catholic  peers.  Lord  Arun- 
dell  of  Wardour  wisely  quieted  the  mob 
with  a little  money ; but  at  Salisbury  House 
in  the  Strand  an  attempt  at  resistance  was 
made.  Lord  Salisbury’s  servants  sallied  out 
and  fired ; but  they  killed  only  the  unfortunate 
beadle  of  the  parish,  who  had  come  thither 
to  put  out  the  fire ; and  they  were  soon  routed 
and  driven  back  into  tho  house.  None  of  the 
spectacles  of  that  night  interested  the  common 
people  so  much  as  one  with  which  they  had, 
a few  years  before,  been  familiar,  and  which 
they  now,  after  a long  interval,  enjoyed  once 
more,  the  burning  of  the  pope.  This  once  ■ 
popular  pageant  is  known  to  our  generation 
only  by  descriptions  and  engravings.  A fi- 
gure, by  no  means  resembling  those  rudo 
representations  of  Guy  Faux  which  are  still 
paraded  on  the  fifth  of  November,  but  made 
of  wax  with  somo  skill,  and  adorned  at  no 
small  expense  with  robes  and  a tiara,  was 
mounted  on  a chair  resembling  that  in  which 
the  bishops  of  Rome  are  still,  on  some  great 
festivals,  borne  through  Saint  Peter’s  Church 
to  the  high  altar.  His  holiness  was  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a train  of  cardinals  and 
Jesuits.  At  his  ear  stood  a buffoon  disguised 
as  a devil  with  horns  and  tail.  No  rich  and 
zealous  Protestant  grudged  his  guinea  on  such 
an  occasion,  and,  if  rumour  could  be  trusted, 
the  cost  of  tho  procession  was  sometimes  not 
less  than  a thousand  pounds.  After  the  pope 
had  been  borne  some  time  in  state  ovor  the 
heads  of  the  multitude,  he  was  committed  to 
the  flames  with  great  acclamations.  In  tha 
time  of  the  popularity  of  Oates  and  Shaftes- 
bury this  show  was  exhibited  annually  in 
Fleet  Street  before  tho  windows  of  the  Whig 
Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Such  vtas  the  celebrity  of  these 
grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once  risked  his 
life  in  order  to  peep  at  them  from  a hiding- 
place.  (1)  But,  from  the  day  when  the  Ryo 
House  Plot  was  discovered,  till  the  day  of  tho 

(t)  See  a very  curious  narrative  published,  among 
oilier  papers,  in  1740,  by  Danby,  then  Duke  of  Leeds. 
There  Is  an  amusing  account  of  the  ceremony  of 
burning  a pope  in  North's  Examen.570.  See  also 
the  note  on  the  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  OEdipua 
in  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden. 
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acquittal  of  the  bishops,  tho  ceremony  had 
been  disused.  Now,  however,  several  popes 
made  their  appearanco  in  different  parts  of 
London.  Tho  Nuncio  was  much  shocked; 
and  the  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to 
his  church  than  by  all  the  other  afTronts  which 
ho  had  recoived.  The  magistrates,  however, 
could  do  nothing.  The  Sunday  had  dawned, 
and  thebellsoflhoparLsh  churches  wero  ring- 
ing for  early  prayers,  before  tho  fires  began 
lo  languish  and  the  crowds  to  disperse.  A 
proclamation  was  speedily  put  forth  against 
tho  rioters.  Many  of  them,  mostly  young 
apprentices,  were  apprehended ; but  the  bills 
were  thrown  out  at  the  Middlesex  sessions. 
The  magistrates,  many  of  whom  were  Roman 
Catholics,  expostulated  with  the  grand  jury, 
and  sent  them  three  or  four  times  back,  but 
to  no  purpose.  (1) 

Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  wero  flying  lo 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  every- 
where received  with  rapture.  Glouceslor, 
Bedford,  and  Lichlield,  wore  among  the  places 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal  ; 
but  Bristol  and  Norwich,  which  stood  nearest 
to  London  in  population  and  wealth,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on 
this  joyful  occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  is  an  event 
which  stands  by  itself  in  our  history.  It  was 
the  first  and  the  last  occasion  on  which  two 
feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings 
which  have  generally  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  either  of  which,  when  strongly  ex- 
cited. has  sufficed  to  convulse  tho  state,  were 
united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feelings 
were  lovo  of  the  Church  and  love  of  freedom. 
During  many  generations  every  violent  out- 
break of  high  church  feeling,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  been  unfavourable  to  civil  liberty; 
every  violent  outbreak  of  zeal  for  liberty,  with 
one  exception,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  prelacy  and  tho 
priesthood.  In  1C88  tho  cause  of  tho  hie- 
rarchy was  for  a moment  that  of  the  popular 
party.  Moro  than  nine  thousand  clergymen, 
with  the  primate  and  his  most  respectable 
suffragans  at  their  head,  offered  themselves 
to  endure  bonds  and  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  for  the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
our  free  constitution.  The  effect  was  a coali- 
tion which  included  tho  most  zealous  Cava- 
liers, the  roost  zealous  republicans,  and  all 

(I)  Rerevbj't  Memoirs;  Ciller*,  July  »-t3,  tU8; 
Adda,  July  *-16 j Barillon,  July  A-tS;  LutlreU'i  Diary ; 
tiewiletler  of  July*;  Oldmixon,  TO;  Ellis  Corre- 
spondence. 


the  intermediate  sections  of  the  community. 
Tho  spirit  which  had  supported  Hampden  in 
the  preceding  generation,  the  spirit  which, 
in  the  succeeding  generation,  supported 
Sachcverell,  combined  to  support  the  primate 
who  was  Hampden  and  Sachevcrell  in  one. 
Thoso  classes  of  society  which  aro  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order, 
which  in  troubled  times  aro  generally  most 
ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government, 
and  which  have  a natural  antipathy  to  agita- 
tors, followed,  without  scruple,  the  guidance 
of  a venerable  man,  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  a 
Tory  in  politics,  a saint  in  manners,  whom 
tyranny  had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a 
demagogue.  Thoso,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  always  abhorred  episcopacy  as  a relic  of 
Popery  and  as  an  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power,  now  asked  on  bended  knees  the  bless- 
ing of  an  archbishop  who  was  ready  to  w ear 
fetters  and  to  lay  his  aged  limbs  on  bare 
stones  rather  than  betray  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  set  the  prerogative 
above  tho  laws.  With  love  of  the  Church  and 
with  love  of  freedom  was  mingled,  at  this  great 
crisis,  a third  feeling  which  is  among  the  most 
honourable  peculiarities  of  our  national  cha- 
racter. An  individual  oppressed  by  power, 
even  when  destitute  of  all  claim  to  public  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  generally  finds  strong 
sympathy  among  us.  Thus,  in  tho  time  of 
our  grandfathers,  society  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes.  We  havo 
ourselves  soon  the  nation  roused  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  wrongsof  Queen  Caroline.  It  is  pro- 
bable therefore  that,  even  if  no  great  political 
and  religious  interests  had  been  staked  on  tho 
event  of  the  proceeding  against  the  bishops, 
England  would  not  have  seen,  without  strong 
emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  old  men  of  stain- 
less virtue  pursued  by  the  vengeanco  of  a 
harsh  and  inexorable  prince  who  owed  to  their 
fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments  our  ances- 
tors arrayed  themselves  against  the  govern- 
ment in  one  hugo  and  compact  mass.  All 
ranks,  all  parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made 
up  that  vast  phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  Then  came  the 
landed  gentry  and  the  clergy,  both  the  uni- 
versities, all  the  inns  of  court,  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  fanners,  the  porters  who  plied 
in  the  streets  of  the  groat  towns,  the  peasants 
who  ploughed  the  fields.  The  league  against 
the  king  included  the  very  foremast  men  who 
manned  his  ships,  the  very  sentinels  who 
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guarded  his  palace.  The  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  were  for  a moment  forgotten.  The  old 
eiclusionist  took  the  old  abhorrer  by  the  hand. 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  forgot  their  long  feuds,  and  remem- 
bered only  their  common  Protestantism  and 
their  common  danger.  Divines  bred  in  the 
school  of  Laud  talked  loudly,  not  only  of  tole- 
ration, but  of  comprehension.  The  archbishop 
soon  after  his  acquittal  put  forth  a pastoral 
letter  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
compositions  of  that  age.  lie  had,  from  his 
youth  up,  boon  at  war  with  the  Nonconform- 
ists, and  had  ropeatedly  assailed  them  with 
unjust  and  unchristian  asperity.  His  principal 
work  was  a hideous  caricature  of  the  Calvi- 
nistic  theology.  (1)  He  had  drawn  up  for  the 
thirtieth  of  January  and  for  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May  forms  of  prayer  which  reflected  on  the 
Puritans  in  language  so  strong  that  the  go- 
vernment had  thought  fit  to  soften  it  down. 
But  now  his  heart  was  melted  and  opened. 
He  solemnly  enjoined  the  bishops  and  clergy 
to  have  a very  tender  rogard  to  their  brethren 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  visit  them  often, 
to  entertain  them  hospitably,  to  discourse 
with  them  civilly,  to  persuade  them,  if  it  might, 
be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but,  if  that  were 
found  impossible,  to  join  them  heartily  and 
affectionately  in  exertions  for  the  blessed 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  (2) 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years 
remembered  that  time  with  bitter  regret. 
They  described  it  as  a short  glimpse  of  a 
golden  ago  between  two  iron  ages.  Such  la- 
mentation, though  natural,  was  not  reason- 
able. The  coalition  of  1688  was  produced, 
and  could  be  produced,  only  by  tyranny 
which  approached  to  insanity,  and  by  danger 
which  threatened  at  once  all  the  great  inslilu- 
tiuns  of  the  country.  If  there  has  never  sinco 
been  similar  union,  the  reason  is  that  there 
has  never  since  been  similar  mlsgovemment. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  concord 

(I)  The  Fur  Prwdcstinatus. 

(a;  This  document  will  be  found  In  the  drat  of  the 
twelve  collections  of  paper*  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
England,  printed  at  the  end  of  t6»8  and  Ihe  begin- 
ning of  I6*.i.  It  was  put  forth  on  the  aath  of  July,  not 
quite  a month  after  the  trial.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph 
about  Uie  same  time  told  Henry  Wharton  that  the 
bishops  purposed  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  policy 
towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters;  “Omni  modocu- 
raturos  ut  ecelesia  sordibua  et  corrupteiis  penitos 
exuerclur;  ut  sectariis  rcformaUs  redilus  in  eeele- 
slie  slnum  exoptatf  oeeasio  ac  ratio  conccderelur,  si 
qni  sobriiet  piiessent;  utpcrtinacibus  interim  jugum 
levarelur,  estinette  peoitus  leglbus  muletatorlis."— 
Kxccrpta  ex  Vita  H.  Wharton. 


is  in  itself  better  than  discord,  discord  may 
indicate  a belter  slate  of  things  than  is  in- 
dicated by  concord.  Calamity  and  peril  ofton 
force  men  to  combine.  Prosperity  and  secu- 
rity often  encourage  them  to  separato. 

CHAPTER  fX. 

The  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the 
only  event  which  makes  the  thirtieth  of  June 
1688  a groat  epoch  in  English  history.  On 
that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a hundred 
churches  were  ringing,  while  multitudes 
were  busied,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End, 
in  piling  faggots  and  dressing  popes  for  the 
rejoicings  of  the  night,  was  despatched  from 
London  to  the  Hague  an  instrument  scarcely 
less  important  to  the  liberties  of  England  than 
the  Great  Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
birth  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  had  produced  a 
great  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  many  To- 
ries. At  the  very  moment  at  which  their 
Church  was  suffering  the  last  excess  of  in- 
jury and  insult,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  peaceful  deliverance. 
Hitherto  they  had  flattered  themselves  that 
the  trial  to  which  their  loyalty  w as  subjected 
would,  though  severe,  be  temporary,  and 
that  their  wrongs  would  shortly  be  redressed 
without  any  violation  of  the  ordinary  rule  of 
succession.  A very  different  prospect  was 
now  before  them.  As  far  as  they  could  look 
forward  they  saw  only  misgovern  men  I,  such 
as  that  of  the  last  three  years,  extending 
through  ages.  Tho  cradle  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by  Jesuits. 
Deadly  hatred  of  that  Church  of  which  he 
would  ono  day  be  the  head  would  be  stu- 
diously instilled  into  his  infant  ntiud,  would 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life,  and  w ould 
be  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  posterity.  This 
vista  of  calamities  had  no  end.  It  stretched 
beyond  the  life  of  the  youngest  man  living, 
beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  None  could 
say  how  many  generations  of  Protestant  Eng- 
lishmen might  have  to  bear  oppression,  such 
as,  oven  when  it  had  been  believed  to  bo 
short,  had  been  found  almost  insupportable. 
Was  there  then  no  remedy?  One  remedy 
there  was,  quick,  sharp,  and  decisive,  a re- 
medy which  the  Whigs  had  been  but  too 
ready  to  employ,  but  which  had  always  been 
regarded  by  the  Tories  as,  in  all  cases,  un- 
lawful. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that  ago 
had  maintained  that  no  breach  of  law  or 
contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  or  li- 
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centiousness,  on  the  part  of  a rightful  king, 
could  justify  his  people  in  withstanding  him 
by  force.  Some  of  them  had  delighted  to 
exhibit  tho  doctrine  of  nonresislancein  a form 
so  exaggerated  as  to  shock  common  sense 
and  humanity.  They  frequently  and  empha- 
tically remarked  that  Nero  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  government  when  Saint  Paul  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  obeying  magistrates. 
The  inference  which  they  drew  was  that,  if  an 
English  king  should,  without  any  law  but  his 
own  pleasure,  persecute  his  subjects  for  not 
worshipping  idols,  should  fling  them  to  the 
lions  in  tho  Tower,  should  wrap  them  up  in 
pitched  cloth  and  set  them  on  firo  to  light  up 
Saint  James's  Park,  and  should  go  on  with 
these  massacres  till  whole  towns  and  shires 
were  left  without  one  inhabitant,  the  sur- 
vivors would  still  be  bound  meekly  to  submit, 
and  to  be  lorn  in  pieces  or  roasted  alive  with- 
out a struggle.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  proposition  were  futile  indeed : but 
the  place  of  sound  argument  was  amply  sup- 
plied by  the  omnipotent  sophistry  of  interest 
and  of  passion.  Many  writers  have  expressed 
wonder  that  the  high  spirited  Cavaliers  of  Eng- 
land should  have  been  zealous  for  the  most  sla- 
vish theory  that  has  ever  been  known  among 
men.  The^truth  is  that  this  theory  at  first 
presented  itself  to  tho  Cavalier  as  the  very  op- 
posite of  slavish.  Its  tendency  was  to  make 
him  not  a slave  but  a freeman  and  a master. 
It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he  re- 
garded ns  his  protector,  as  his  friend,  as  the 
head  of  his  beloved  party  and  of  his  more  be- 
loved Church.  When  republicans  were  do- 
minant tho  royalist  had  endured  wrongs  and 
insults  which  the  restoration  of  tho  legitimate 
government  had  enabled  him  to  retaliate. 
Rebellion  was  therefore  associated  in  his  ima- 
gination with  subjection  and  degradation, 
and  monarchical  authority  with  liberty  and 
ascendency.  It  had  never  crossed  his  ima- 
gination that  a time  might  como  when  a 
king,  a Stuart,  would  persecute  the  most 
loyal  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  with  more 
than  the  animosity  of  the  Rump  or  the  Pro- 
tector. That  time  had  however  arrived.  It 
was  now  to  be  seen  how  tho  patience  which 
Churchmen  profsesed  to  have  learned  from 
the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand  the  test  of  a 
persecution  by  no  means  so  severe  83  that  of 
Nero.  The  event  was  such  as  everybody  who 
knew  anything  of  human  nature  would  have 
predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did  what  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence  would  have  failed  to 
do.  The  system  of  Filmer  might  have  sur- 
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vived  the  attacks  of  Locke : but  it  never  re- 
covered from  the  death  blow  given  bv  James. 

That  logic  which,  while  it  was  used  to  prove 
that  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ought 
to  bear  imprisonment  and  confiscation  with 
meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswer- 
able, seemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when 
the  question  was  whether  Anglican  bishops 
should  be  imprisoned  and  the  revenues  of 
Anglican  colleges  confiscated.  It  had  been 
often  repealed  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  ca- 
thedrals in  the  land  that  the  apostolical  in- 
junction to  obey  the  civil  magistrate  was  ab- 
solute and  universal,  and  (hat  it  was  impious 
presumption  in  man  to  limit  a procepl  which 
had  been  promulgated  w ithout  any  limitation 
in  the  word  of  God.  Now,  however,  divines 
whose  sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by  the 
imminent  danger  in  which  they  stood  of 
being  turned  out  of  their  livings  and  prebends 
to  make  room  for  Papists  discovered  flaws  in 
the  reasoning  which  had  formerly  carried  con- 
viction to  their  minds.  The  ethical  parts  of 
Scripture  were  not  to  be  construed  like  acts 
of  parliament,  or  like  the  casuistical  treatises 
of  the  schoolmen.  What  Christian  really 
turned  the  left  cheek  to  the  ruffian  who  had 
smitten  the  right?  What  Christian  really 
gave  his  cloak  to  (he  thieves  who  had  taken 
his  coat  away  ? Both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament  general  rules  were  perpe- 
tually laid  down  unaccompanied  by  the  ex- 
ceptions. Thus  there  was  a general  com- 
mand not  to  kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  re- 
servation in  favour  of  tho  warrior  who  kills 
in  defence  of  his  king  and  country.  There 
was  a general  command  not  to  swear,  unac- 
companied by  any  reservation  in  favour  of 
the  witness  who  swears  to  speak  the  truth 
before  a judge.  Yet  the  lawfulness  of  defen- 
sive war,  and  of  judicial  oaths,  was  disputed 
only  by  a few  obscure  sectaries,  and  was  po- 
sitively affirmed  in  the  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  All  the  arguments  which  showed 
that  the  Quaker,  who  refused  to  bear  arms, 
or  to  kiss  the  Gospels,  was  unreasonable  and 
perverse  might  be  turned  against  those  who 
denied  to  subjects  the  right  of  resisting  ex- 
treme tyranny  by  force.  If  it  was  contended 
that  tho  texts  which  prohibited  homicide,  and 
the  texts  which  prohibited  swearing,  though 
generally  expressed,  must  be  construed  in 
subordination  to  the  great  commandment  by 
which  every  man  is  enjoined  to  promote  tho 
welfare  of  his  neighbours,  and  would,  when 
so  construed,  be  found  not  to  apply  to  cases 
in  which  homicide  or  swearing  might  be  ab- 
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solutely  necessary  lo  protect  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  society,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
the  texts  which  prohibited  resistance  ought 
to  be  construed  in  the  same  manner.  If  the 
ancient  people  of  God  had  been  directed  some- 
times to  destroy  human  life,  and  sometimes 
to  bind  themselves  by  oaths,  they  had  also 
been  directed  sometimes  to  resist  wicked 
princes.  If  early  fathers  of  the  Church  had 
occasionally  used  language  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  they  disapproved  of  all  resistance, 
they  had  also  occasionally  used  language 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved 
of  all  w ar  and  of  all  oaths.  In  truth  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  as  taught  at  Ox- 
ford in  tho  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  can 
be  deduced  from  the  Bible  only  by  a mode  of 
interpretation  which  would  irresistibly  lead 
us  to  tho  conclusions  of  Barclay  and  Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  loiter  of  Scripture  that  the  Anglican 
theologians  had,  during  the  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  Restoration,  laboured 
to  prove  their  favourite  tenet.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  show  that,  even  if  revelation  had 
been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught  wise 
men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance 
to  established  government.  It  was  univer- 
sally admitted  that  such  resistance  was,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases,  unjustifiable.  And 
who  would  undertake  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween extreme  cases  and  ordinary  cases? 
Was  there  any  government  in  the  world  un- 
der which  there  were  not  to  be  found  some 
discontented  and  factious  mon  who  would 
say,  and  perhaps  think,  that  their  grievances 
constituted  an  extreme  case?  If,  indeed,  it 
were  possible  lo  lay  down  a clear  and  accu- 
rate rule  which  might  forbid  men  to  rebel 
against  Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them  at  liberty 
to  rebel  against  Caligula,  such  a rule  might 
be  highly  beneficial.  But  no  such  rule  had 
ever  been,  or  ever  would  be,  framed.  To  say 
that  rebellion  was  lawful  under  some  circum- 
stances, without  accurately  detiuing  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  say  that  every  man  might 
rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit ; and  a society 
in  which  every  man  rebelled  whenever  he 
thought  fit  would  be  more  miserable  than  a 
society  governed  by  the  most  cruel  and  licen- 
tious despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  lo 
maintain  the  great  principle  of  nonresistance 
in  all  its  integrity.  Particular  cases  might 
doubtless  be  put  in  which  resistance  would 
benefit  a community;  but  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  better  that  the  people  should  patiently 
endure  a bad  government  than  that  they 


should  relieve  themselves  by  violating  a law 
on  which  the  security  of  all  government  de- 
pended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a domi- 
nant and  prosperous  party,  but  could  ill  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  minds  strongly  excited  by 
royal  injustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  true 
that  to  trace  the  exact  boundary  between 
rightful  and  wrongful  resistance  is  impos- 
sible ; but  this  impossibility  arises  from  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  ethical  science.  A good 
action  is  not  distinguished  from  a bad  action 
by  marks  so  plain  as  those  which  distinguish 
a hexagon  from  a square.  There  is  a frontier 
w here  virtue  and  vice  fade  into  each  other. 
Who  lias  ever  been  able  to  define  the  exact 
boundary  between  courage  and  rashness,  be- 
tween prudence  and  cowardice,  between  fru- 
gality and  avarice,  between  liberality  and 
prodigality  ? Who  has  ever  been  able  lo  say 
how  far  mercy  to  offenders  ought  to  he  car- 
ried, and  where  it  ceases  to  deserve  the 
namo  of  mercy  and  becomes  a pernicious 
weakness  ? What  casuist,  what  lawgiver,  has 
ever  been  able  nicely  to  mark  the  limits  of 
the  right  of  self-defence?  All  our  jurists 
hold  that  a certain  quantity  of  risk  to  life  or 
limb  justifies  a man  in  shooting  or  slabbing 
an  assailant;  but  they  have  long  given  up  in 
despair  the  attempt  to  describe,  in  procise 
words,  that  quantity  of  risk.  They  only  say 
that  it  must  be,  not  a slight  risk,  but  a risk 
such  as  would  cause  serious  apprehension  lo 
a man  of  firm  mind  ; and  who  w ill  under- 
take to  say  wbat  is  the  precise  amount  of  ap- 
prehension which  deserves  to  be  called  se- 
rious, or  what  is  the  precise  texture  of 
mind  which  deserves  to  be  called  firm  ? It  is 
doubtless  to  be  regretted  that  the  nature  of 
words  and  the  nature  of  things  do  not  admit 
of  more  accurate  legislation ; nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  wrong  will  often  be  done  when 
men  are  judges  in  their  own  cause,  and  pro- 
ceed instantly  to  execute  their  own  judgment. 
Vet  who  would,  on  that  account,  interdict  all 
self-defence?  The  right  which  a people  has 
to  resist  a bad  government  bears  a close  ana- 
logy to  the  right  which  an  individual,  in  the 
absence  of  legal  protection,  has  to  slay  an 
assailant.  In  both  cases  the  evil  must  be 
grave.  In  both  cases  all  regular  and  peace- 
able modes  of  defence  must  be  exhausted  be- 
fore the  aggrieved  party  resorts  to  extremi- 
ties. In  both  cases  an  awful  responsibility  is 
incurred.  In  both  cases  the  burden  of  the 
proof  lies  on  him  who  has  ventured  on  so 
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desperate  an  expedient ; and,  if  he  fails  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  is  justly  liable  to  the  se- 
verest penalties.  But  in  neither  case  can  we 
absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right. 

A man  beset  with  assassins  is  not  bound 
to  let  himself  be  tortured  and  butchered 
without  using  his  weapons  because  no- 
body has  ever  been  able  precisely  to  define 
the  amount  of  danger  which  justifies  homi- 
cide. Nor  is  a society  bound  to  endure  pas- 
sively all  that  tyranny  can  inflict  because  no- 
body has  ever  been  ablo  precisely  to  define 
the  amount  of  misgovernment  which  justifies 
rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  Englishmen  to 
such  a prince  as  James  be  properly  called  a 
rebellion  ? The  thorough-paced  disciples  of 
Filmer,  indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  polity  of  our 
country  and  that  of  Turkey,  and  that,  if  the 
king  did  not  confiscate  the  contents  of  all  the 
tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with 
bowstrings  to  Sancroft  and  Halifax,  this  was 
only  because  his  majesty  was  too  gracious  to 
use  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from 
Heaven.  But  the  great  body  of  Tories,  though, 
in  the  heat  of  conflict,  they  might  occasion- 
ally use  language  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  approved  of  these  extravagant  doc- 
bines,  heartily  abhorred  despotism.  The 
English  government  was,  in  their  view,  a 
limited  monarchy.  Yet  how  can  a monarchy 
be  said  to  be  limited  if  force  is  nover  to  be 
employed,  even  in  the  last  resort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  limitations  ? In 
Muscovy,  where  the  sovereign  was,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  absolute,  it 
might  perhaps  be,  with  some  colour  of  truth, 
contended  that,  whatever  excesses  he  might 
commit,  he  was  still  entitled  to  demand,  on 
Christian  principles,  the  obedience  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  hore  prince  and  people  were  alike 
bound  by  the  laws.  It  was  therefore  James 
who  incurred  the  woe  denounced  against 
those  who  insult  the  powers  that  be.  It  was 
James  who  was  resisting  the  ordinance  of 
God,  who  was  mutinying  against  that  legiti- 
mate authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  tor 
conscience  sake,  and  who  was,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  withholding  from 
Osar  the  tilings  which  were  Osar’s. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  os  these,  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  Tories  began  to 
admit  that  they  had  overstrained  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience.  The  difference  between 
these  men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal 


obligations  of  kings  and  subjects  was  now  no 
longer  a difference  of  principle.  There  still 
remained,  it  is  true,  many  historical  contro- 
versies between  the  party  which  had  always 
maintained  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  and 
the  new  converts.  The  memory  of  the  bless- 
ed Martyr  was  still  as  much  revered  as  ever 
by  those  old  Cavaliers  who  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  against  his  degenerate  son. 
They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  of 
the  Western  Insurrection.  But,  whatever 
they  might  think  about  the  past,  tho  view 
which  they  took  of  the  present  wasaliogether 
Whiggish ; for  thov  now  held  that  extreme 
oppression  might  justify  resistance,  and  they 
held  that  the  oppression  which  the  nation 
suffered  wasextreme.(l) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all 
the  Tories  renounced,  even  at  that  conjunc- 
ture, a tenet  which  they  had  from  childhood 
been  taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of 
Christianity,  which  they  had  professed  during 
many  years  w ith  ostentatious  vehemence,  and 
which  they  had  attempted  to  propagate  by 
persecution.  Many  were  kept  steady  to  their 
old  creed  by  conscience,  and  many  by  shame. 
But  the  greater  part,  even  of  those  who  still 
continued  to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the 
sovereign  unlawful,  were  disposed,  in  the 
event  of  a civil  conflict,  to  remain  neutral. 
No  provocation  should  drive  them  to  rebel ; 
but,  if  rebellion  broke  forth,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  they  wero  bound  to  fight  for  James 
tho  Second  as  they  would  have  fought  for 
Charles  the  First.  Tho  Christians  of  Homo 
had  been  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul  to  resist  the 
government  of  Nero;  but  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  apostle,  if  he  had  been  alive 
when  the  legions  and  the  senate  rose  up 
against  that  wicked  emperor,  would  have 
commanded  the  brethren  to  fly  to  arms  in 
support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the  per- 
secuted Church  was  dear;  she  must  suffer 
patiently,  and  commit  her  cause  to  G«d. 
But,  if  God,  whose  providence  perpetually 
educes  good  out  of  evil,  should  be  pleased,  as 
oftentimes  he  had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her 
wrongs  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whose 
angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able 
to  tame,  she  might  gratefully  accept  from  him 

(I)  Tli  is  change  in  the  opinion  ora  section  of  the 
Tory  parly  is  well  illustrated  by  a lilUc  tract  pubUsb- 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  t6»s,and  entitled  “A  Dialogue 
between  Two  Friends,  wherein  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  vindicated  In  joining  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.’’ 
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a deliverance  which  her  principles  did  no! 
permit  her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most  of 
those  Tories,  therefore,  who  still  sincerely 
disclaimed  all  thought  of  attacking  the  go- 
vernment, were  yet  by  no  means  inclined  to 
defend  it,  and  perhaps,  while  glorying  in  their 
own  scruples,  secretly  rejoiced  that  everybody 
was  not  so  scrupulous  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come. 
Whether  thoy  should  draw  the  sword  against 
the  government  had,  during  six  orseven  years, 
been,  in  their  view,  merely  a question  of 
prudence;  and  prudence  itself  now  urged 
them  to  take  a bold  course. 

In  May,  beforo  tho  birth  of  tho  Princo  of 
Wales,  and  while  it  was  still  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  declaration  would  or  would  not  bo 
read  in  the  churches,  Edward  Russell  had 
repaired  to  tho  Hague.  He  had  strongly  re- 
presented to  the  Prince  of  Orange  tho  stalo 
of  the  public  mind,  and  had  advised  his  high- 
ness to  appear  in  England  at  the  hoad  of  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  and  to  call  the  people 
to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a glance,  the  whole 
importance  of  tho  crisis.  “ Now  or  never,” 
ho  exclaimed  in  Latin  to  Dykvelt.  (1)  To 
Russell  ho  held  more  guarded  language,  ad- 
mitted that  the  distempers  of  the  state  were 
such  as  required  an  extraordinary  remedy, 
but  spoko  with  earnestness  of  tho  chance  of 
failure,  and  of  the  calamities  which  failure 
might  bring  on  Britain  and  on  Europe.  He 
knew  well  that  many  who  talked  in  high  lan- 
guage about  sacrilicing  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  their  country  would  hesitate  when 
the  prospect  of  another  bloody  circuit  was 
brought  close  to  them.  He  wantod  therefore 
to  have,  not  vague  professions  of  good  will, 
but  distinct  invitations  and  promises  of  sup- 
port subscribed  by  powerful  and  eminent 
men.  Russell  remarked  (hat  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  entrust  the  design  to  a great  number 
of  persons.  William  assented,  and  said  (hat  a 
few  signatures  would  be  sufficient,  if  they 
were  the  signatures  of  statesmen  who  repre- 
sented great  interests.  (2) 

With  this  answer  Russell  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  found  tho  excitement  greatly 
increased  and  daily  increasing.  The  impri- 
sonment of  tho  bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the 
queen  mado  his  task  easier  than  he  could 
havo  anticipated.  He  lost  no  time  in  collect 
ing  tho  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  tho  opposition. 

(0  “ Aut  nunc,  aut  nunquam."— Wltsen  MS.  quoted 
by  Wagenaar,  book  lx. 

(*)  Burnet,  I.,  7G3. 


His  principal  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Henry 
Sidney,  brother  of  Algernon.  It  is  remark- 
ahlo  that  both  Edward  Russell  and  Henry  Sid- 
ney had  been  in  the  household  of  James,  that 
both  had,  partly  on  public  and  partly  on  pri- 
vate grounds,  become  his  enemies,  and  that 
both  had  to  avenge  the  blood  of  near  kinsmen 
who  had,  in  the  same  year,  fallen  victims  to 
his  implacablo  severity.  Here  theresemblance 
ends,  llusscll,  with  considerable  abilities, 
was  proud,  acrimonious,  reslloss,  and  violent. 
Sidney,  with  a sweet  temper  and  winning 
manners,  seemed  to  bo  doficinnt  in  capacity 
and  knowledge,  and  to  bo  sunk  in  voluptuous- 
ness and  indolence.  His  face  and  form  wore 
eminontly  handsome.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  tho  terror  of  husbands;  and  oven  now, 
at  near  fifty,  he  was  the  favourite  of  women 
and  the  envy  of  younger  men.  Ho  had  for- 
merly resided  at  the  Haguo  in  a public  cha- 
racter, and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
large  share  of  William’s  confidence.  Many 
wondered  at  this,  for  it  seemed  that  betwoen 
the  most  austere  of  statesmen  and  tho  most 
dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  be  nothing  in 
common.  Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not 
bo  convinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known 
only  as  an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old  raka 
could  really  havo  played  a great  part  in  a 
great  revolution.  Yet  a less  acute  observer 
than  Swift  might  have  been  aware,  that  there 
is  a certain  tact,  resembling  an  instinct, 
which  is  often  wanting  to  groat  orators  and 
philosophers,  and  which  is  often  found  in  per- 
sons who,  if  judged  by  (heir  conversation  or 
by  their  writings,  would  bo  pronounced 
simpletons.  Indeed,  when  a man  possesses 
this  tact,  it  is  in  some  sense  an  advantage  to 
him  that  he  is  destitute  of  those  more  showy 
talents  which  would  make  him  an  object  of 
admiration,  of  envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney 
was  a remarkable  instance  of  this  truth.  In- 
capable, ignorant,  and  dissipated  as  ho  seem- 
ed to  be,  he  understood,  or  rather  felt,  with 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  bo  resorvod,  and 
with  whom  he  might  safely  venture  to  be  com- 
municative. The  consequence  was  that  he  did 
what  Mordaunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  in- 
vention, or  Durnet,  with  all  his  multifarious 
knowledge  and  fluent  elocution,  never  could 
have  done,  (t) 

With  tho  old  Whigs  there  could  bo  no  dif- 
ficulty. In  their  opinion  there  had  been 
scarcely  a moment,  during  many  years,  at 

(< ) Sidney '8  Diary  and  Correspondence,  edited  by 
Mr.  Blencowc;  Mackay’a  Memoirs  with  SwitVi  note; 
Burnet,  i.,761. 
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which  ihe  public  wrongs  would  not  hare  jus- 
tified resistance.  Devonshire,  who  might  be 
regarded  as  their  chief,  had  private  as  well  as 
public  wrongs  to  revenge.  He  went  into  the 
scheme  with  his  whole  heart,  and  answered  for 
his  party.  (1), 

Russell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbury. 
Sidney  sounded  Halifax.  Shrewsbury  took 
his  part  with  a courage  and  decision  which, 
at  a later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his 
character.  He  at  once  agreed  to  set  his  estate, 
his  honours,  and  his  life,  on  the  stake.  But 
Halifax  received  the  first  hint  of  the  project 
in  a way  that  showed  that  it  would  be  useless, 
and  perhaps  hazardous,  to  be  explicit.  He 
was  indeed  not  the  man  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. His  intellect  was  inexhaustibly  fertile 
of  distinctions  and  objections,  his  temper 
calm  and  unadventurous.  He  was  ready  to 
oppose  tho  court  to  the  utmost  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  by  means  of  anonymous  writ- 
ings, but  he  was  little  disposed  to  exchange 
his  lordly  repose  for  theinsecurc  and  agitated 
life  of  a conspirator,  to  be  in  the  power  of  ac- 
complices, to  livo  in  constant  dread  of  war- 
rants and  king's  messengers,  nay,  perhaps, 
to  end  his  days  on  a scaffold,  or  to  live  on 
alms  in  some  back  street  of  the  Hague.  He 
therefore  let  fall  some  words  which  plainly 
indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  privy  to 
the  intentions  of  his  more  daring  and  impe- 
tuous friends.  Sidney  understood  him,  and 
said  no  more.  (2) 

The  next  application  was  made  to  Danby, 
and  had  far  better  success.  Indeed,  for  his 
bold  and  active  spirit  the  danger  and  the  ex- 
citement, which  were  insupportable  to  tho 
more  delicately  organized  mind  of  Halifax,  had 
a strong  fascination.  The  different  charac- 
ters of  the  two  statesmen  were  legible  in  their 
faces.  Tho  brow,  the  eye,  and  tho  mouth  of 
Halifax  indicated  a powerful  intellect  and  an 
exquisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous;  but  the  ex- 
pression is  that  of  a sceptic,  of  a voluptuary, 
of  a man  not  likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a 
single  hazard,  or  to  bo  a martyr  in  any  cause. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  coun- 
tenance it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that  the 
writer  in  whom  he  most  delighted  was  Mon- 
taigne. (3)  Dauby  was  a skeleton;  and  his 
meagre  and  wrinkled,  though  handsome  and 

ft)  Burnet,  1.,  76t;  Letter  In  cipher  to  William, 
dated  June  18, 1*88,  in  Dalrymplc. 

(X)  Ibid. 

(3)  An  lo  Montaium-,  ace  Halifax's  Letter  to  Cotton. 
1 am  not  sure  that  the  head  of  Halifax  in  Westminster 
Abbey  does  not  give  a more  lively  notion  of  him 
than  any  painting  or  engraving  that  I have  seen. 


noble,  countenance  strongly  expressed  both 
the  keenness  of  his  parts  and  the  restlessness 
of  his  ambition.  Already  he  had  once  risen 
from  obscurity  to  the  height  of  power.  He 
had  then  fallen  headlong  from  his  elevation. 
His  life  had  been  in  danger.  He  had  passed 
years  in  a prison.  He  was  now  free,  but  this 
did  not  content  him ; he  wished  to  be  again 
great.  Attached  as  he  was  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the  French  as- 
cendency, ho  could  not  hope  to  be  great  in  a 
court  swarming  with  Jesuits  and  obsequious 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But,  if  he  bore  a 
chief  part  in  a revolution  which  should  con- 
found all  the  schemes  of  the  Papists,  which 
should  put  an  end  to  the  long  vassalage  of 
England,  and  which  should  transfer  tho  regal 
power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had 
united,  he  might  emergo  from  his  eclipse 
with  new  splendour.  The  Whigs,  w hose  ani- 
mosity had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from 
office,  would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance, 
join  their  acclamations  to  the  acclamations  of 
his  old  friends  the  Cavaliers.  Already  there 
had  been  a complete  reconciliation  between 
him  and  one  of  the  most  dislinguished  of 
those  who  had  formerly  been  managers  of  his 
impeachment,  tho  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The 
two  noblemen  had  met  at  a village  in  the 
Peak,  and  had  exchanged  assurances  of  good 
will.  Devonshire  had  frankly  owned  that  the 
Whigs  had  been  guilty  of  a great  injustice, 
and  had  declared  that  they  were  now  con- 
vinced of  their  error.  Danby,  on  his  side, 
had  also  recantations  lo  make.  He  had  once 
held,  or  pretended  lo  hold,  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  in  the  largest  sense.  Un- 
der his  administration  and  with  his  sanction, 
a law  had  been  proposed  which,  if  it  had  been 
passed,  would  hare  excluded  from  parliament 
and  office  all  who  refused  to  declare  on  oath 
that  they  thought  resistance  in  every  caso 
unlawful.  But  his  vigorous  understanding, 
now  thoroughly  awakened  by  anxiety  for  the 
public  interests  and  for  his  own,  was  no  lon- 
ger to  be  duped,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  been 
duped,  by  such  childish  fallacies.  He  at  onco 
gavo  in  his  own  adhesion  to  the  conspiracy. 
He  then  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Ihe  con- 
currence of  Compton,  tho  suspended  Bishop 
of  London,  and  succeeded  without  difficulty. 
No  prelate  had  been  so  insolently  and  un- 
justly treated  by  tho  government  as  Compton; 
nor  had  any  prelate  so  much  to  expect  from  a 
revolution ; for  he  had  directed  tho  education 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  was  supposed 
lo  possess  a large  share  of  her  confidence. 
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He  had,  like  his  brethren,  strongly  maintain- 
ed, as  long  as  he  was  not  oppressed,  that  it 
was  a crime  to  resist  oppression  ; but,  since 
he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commission,  a 
new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind.  (1) 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Nottingham.  The 
whole  plan  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
proved of  it.  But  in  a few  days  he  began  to 
be  unquiet.  His  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  preju- 
dices of  education.  He  went  about  from  di- 
vine to  divine  proposing  in  general  terms  hy- 
pothetical cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring 
whether  in  such  cases  resistance  would  be 
lawful.  The  answers  which  he  obtained  in- 
creased his  distress.  Ho  at  length  told  his 
accomplices  that  he  could  go  no  further  with 
them.  If  they  thought  him  capablo  of  be- 
traying them,  they  might  stab  him  ; and  he 
should  hardly  blame  them ; for,  by  drawing 
back  after  going  so  far,  ho  had  given  them  a 
kind  of  right  over  his  life.  They  had,  how- 
ever, he  assured  them,  nothing  to  fear  from 
him  ; he  would  keep  their  secret ; he  could 
not  help  wishing  them  success ; but  his  con- 
science would  not  suffer  him  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  a rebellion.  They  heard  his  con- 
fession with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney, 
whose  nolious  of  a conscientious  scruple  were 
extroun-ly  vague,  informed  the  prince  that 
Nottingham  hud  taken  fright.  It  is  due  to 
Nottingham,  however,  to  say  that  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  justifies  us  in  believing  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  per- 
fectly honest,  though  most  unwise  and  irre- 
solute. (2) 

The  agents  of  the  prince  had  more  com- 
plete success  with  Lord  Lumley,  who  knew 
himself  to  be,  in  spite  of  tho  eminent  service 
which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of  the 
western  insurrection,  abhorred  at  Whitehall, 
not  only  as  a heretic  but  as  a renegade,  and 
who  was  therefore  more  eager  than  most  of 
those  who  had  been  born  Protestants  to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  Protestantism.  (3) 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  were 
in  the  secret  were  frequent.  At  length,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  day  on  w hich 
tho  bishops  were  pronounced  not  guilty,  the 
decisive  step  was  taken.  A formal  invitation, 

(I)  Sec  Danby'*  Introduction  to  the  papers  which 
he  published  in  I7!»;  Burnet,  i.,  76a. 

(V  Bumd,  i.,764;  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
June  30.  twin,  in  Dairy  niple. 

(»)  Burnet,  i , 763;  Lumley  to  William,  May  31, 
tew,  in  Dalrymple. 


transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up  bjrsome 
person  more  skilled  than  Sidney  in  the  art  of 
composition,  was  despatched  to  the  Hague. 
In  this  paper  William  was  assured  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  English  people  were 
desirous  of  a change,  and  would  willingly 
join  to  effect  it,  if  only  they  could  obtain  the 
help  of  such  a force  from  abroad  as  might 
secure  those  who  should  rise  in  arms  from 
the  danger  of  being  dispersed  and  slaughtered 
before  they  could  form  themselves  into  any- 
thing like  military  order.  If  his  highness 
would  appear  in  the  island  at  tho  head  of 
some  troops,  tens  of  thousands  would  hasten 
to  his  standard.  He  would  soon  find  himself 
at  the  head  of  a force  greatly  superior  to  the 
whole  regular  army  of  England.  Nor  could 
that  army  be  implicitly  depended  on  by  tho 
government.  The  officers  were  discontent- 
ed, and  tho  common  soldiers  shared  that 
aversion  to  Popery  which  was  general  in  tho 
class  from  which  they  were  taken.  In  the 
navy  Protestant  feeling  was  still  stronger.  It 
was  important  to  take  some  decisive  step 
while  things  wero  in  this  slate.  Tho  enter- 
prise would  bo  far  more  arduous  if  it  wero 
deferred  till  the  king,  by  remodelling  bo- 
roughs and  regiments,  had  procured  a parlia- 
ment and  an  army  on  which  he  could  rely. 
The  conspirators,  therefore,  implored  the 
prince  to  come  among  them  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  They  pledged  their  honour 
that  they  would  join  him,  and  they  undertook 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  as  large  a number 
of  persons  as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  so 
momentous  and  perilous  a secret.  On  one 
point  they  thought  it  their  duly  to  remon- 
strate with  his  highness.  He  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  opinion  which  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people  had  formed  re- 
specting the  late  birth.  He  had,  on  tho  con- 
trary. sent  congratulations  to  Whitehall,  and 
had  thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was 
rightful  heir  of  tho  throne.  This  was  a grave 
error,  and  had  damped  the  zeal  of  many.  Not 
ono  person  in  a thousand  doubled  that  the 
boy  was  supposititious,  and  the  prince  would 
be  wanting  to  his  own  interests  if  the  suspi- 
cious circumstances  which  had  attended  the 
queen's  confinement  wero  not  put  promi- 
nently forward  among  his  reasons  for  taking 
arms.  (1) 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  tho 
seven  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  Shrewsbury, 


(t;  See  the  invitation  at  length  in  Dalrymple- 
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Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Compton,  Russell 
and  Sidney.  Herbert  undertook  to  be  their 
messenger.  His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary peril.  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a com- 
mon sailor,  and  in  his  disguise  reached  the 
Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  the 
trial  of  tho  bishops.  He  instantly  hastened  to 
the  prince,  bentinck  and  Dykvelt  were  sum- 
moned, and  several  days  were  passed  in  deli- 
beration. The  first  result  of  this  deliberation 
was  that  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ceased  to  be  read  in  the  princess’s  chapel.  (1) 

From  his  wife  William  had  no  opposition 
to  apprehend.  Her  understanding  had  been 
completely  subjugated  by  bis;  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire 
affection.  He  was  to  her  in  the  placo  of  the 
parents  whom  she  had  lost  by  death  and  by 
estrangement,  of  the  children  who  had  been 
denied  to  her  prayers,  and  of  tho  country 
from  which  she  was  banished.  His  empire 
over  her  heart  was  divided  only  with  her 
God.  To  her  father  she  had  probably  never 
boen  attached  ; she  had  quitted  him  young  ; 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen 
him  ; and  no  pan  uf  his  conduct  to  her,  since 
her  marriage,  had  indicated  tenderness  on 
his  part,  or  bad  been  calculated  to  call  forth 
tenderness  on  hers.  He  had  dono  all  in  his 
power  to  disturb  her  domestic  happiness,  and 
had  established  a system  of  spying,  eaves- 
dropping, and  tale-bearing  under  her  roof. 
He  had  a far  greater  revenue  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  regu- 
larly allowed  to  her  younger  sister  forty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  ; (2)  but  the  heiress 
presumptive  of  his  throne  had  never  received 
from  him  the  smallest  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  was  scarcely  able  to  make  that  appear- 
ance which  became  her  high  rank  among 
European  princesses.  She  had  ventured  to 
intercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  her  old  friend 
and  preceptor  Compton,  who,  for  refusing  to 
commit  an  act  of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions ; but  she 
had  beon  ungraciously  repulsed.  (3)  From  tho 
day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  determined  not  to  be  parlies 
to  the  subversion  of  the  English  constitution, 
one  chief  object  of  the  politics  of  James  bad 
been  to  injure  them  befth.  He  had  recalled 
the  British  regiments  from  Holland.  Ho 
had  conspired  with  Tyrconncl  and  with 

(I)  Sidney's  Letter  to  William,  June  SO,  1088; 
Avaux  Neg.,  July  10-20, 12-22 

(2,i  Bonrepaux,  July  18-28,  <687. 

Cay  Birch’s  Extracts,  in  Ibe  British  Museum. 


France  against  Mary’s  rights,  and  had  made 
arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one  at  least 
of  the  throe  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death, 
she  would  have  been  entitled.  It  was  now 
believed  by  the  great  body  of  his  people,  and 
by  many  persons  high  in  rank  and  distin- 
guished by  abilities,  that  he  had  introduced  a 
supposititious  Prince  of  Wales  into  the  royal 
family,  in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a magnifi- 
cent inheritance ; and , there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  partook  of  the  prevailing  sus- 
picion. That  she  should  love  such  a father 
was  impossible.  Her  religious  principles, 
indeed,  were  so  strict  that  she  would  pro- 
bably have  tried  to  perform  what  she  consi- 
dered as  her  duty,  even  to  a father  whom  she 
did  not  love.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  she  judged  that  the  claim  of  James 
lo  her  obedience  ought  to  yield  toa  claim  more 
sacred.  And  indeed  all  divines  and  publi- 
cists agree  in  this,  that,  when  the  daughter 
of  a prince  of  one  country  is  married  to  a 
princo  of  another  country,  she  is  bound  to 
forget  her  own  people  and  her  father’s  house, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a rupture  between  her 
husband  and  her  parents,  to  side  with  her 
husband.  This  is  the  undoubted  rule  even 
when  the  husband  is  in  the  wrong ; and  lo 
Mary  tho  enterprise  which  William  meditated 
appeared  not  only  just,  but  holy. 

ltut,  though  she  carefully  abstained  from 
doing  or  saying  anything  that  could  add  to 
his  difficulties,  those  difficulties  were  serious 
indeed.  They  were  in  truth  but  imperfectly 
understood  even  by  some  of  those  who  in- 
vited him  over,  and  have  be  n but  imperfectly 
described  by  some  of  those  who  have  written 
the  history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  mighl  expect  to 
encounter  on  English  ground,  though  the  least 
formidable  of  tho  obstacles  which  stood  in  tho 
way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  Ho  felt 
that  it  would  he  madness  in  him  lo  imitate 
the  example  of  Monmouth,  to  cross  tho  sea 
with  a few  British  adventurers,  and  lo  trust 
to  a general  rising  of  the  population.  It  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  pronounced  necessary 
by  all  those  who  invited  him  over,  that  he 
should  carry  an  army  with  him.  Yet  who 
could  answer  for  the  effect  which  the  appear- 
ance of  such  an  army  might  produce  ? The 
government  was  indeed  justly  odious.  But 
would  the  English  people,  altogether  unac- 
customed to  the  interference  of  continental 
powers  in  English  disputes,  be  inclined  to  look 
with  favour  on  a deliverer  who  w as  surrounded 
by  foreign  soldiers  ? If  any  part  of  the  royal 
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forces  resolutely  withstood  the  invader*, 
would  not  that  part  soon  hare  on  its  side  the 
patriotic  sympathy  of  millions?  A defeat 
would  bo  fatal  to  the  whole  undertaking.  A 
bloody  victor}’ gained  in  the  heart  of  the  island 
by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Slates  General  over 
the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  Buffs  would 
be  almost  as  great  a calamity  os  a defeat. 
Such  a victory  would  be  the  most  cruel  w ound 
ever  inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one  of 
the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown  so  won 
would  never  bo  worn  in  peace  or  security. 
The  hatred  with  which  the  High  Commission 
and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would  give 
place  to  tho  more  intense  hatred  which  would 
be  inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors;  and 
many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated  the 
power  of  France  with  dread  and  loathing, 
would  say  that,  if  a foreign  yoke  must  bo 
borne,  there  was  less  ignominy  in  submitting 
to  France  than  in  submitting  to  Holland. 

Those  considerations  might  well  have  made 
William  uneasy,  even  if  all  the  military  means 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  been  at  his  ab- 
solute disposal.  But  in  truth  it  seemed  very 
doubtful  w hether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a single  battalion.  Of  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle, 
the  greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  English 
historians,  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Batavian  republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a long  course  of  years  under 
a polity  so  inconvenient.  The  Slates  General 
could  not  make  war  or  peace,  could  not  con- 
clude any  alliance  or  levy  any  tax,  without 
the  consent  of  the  States  of  every  province. 
The  Slates  of  a province  could  not  give  such 
consent  without  the  consent  of  every  muni- 
cipality which  had  a share  in  the  representa- 
tion. Ever}-  municipality  was,  in  some  sense, 
a sovereign  state,  and,  as  such,  claimed  the 
right  of  communicating  directly  with  foreign 
ambassadors,  ami  of  concerting  with  them 
the  means  of  defeating  schemes  on  which 
other  municipalities  were  intent.  In  some 
town  councils  the  party  which  had,  during 
several  generations,  regarded  the  influence 
of  the  Stadtholders  with  jealousy  had  great 
power.  At  the  head  of  this  party  were  tho 
magistrates  of  the  noble  city  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  then  at  the  height  of  prosperity. 
They  had,  ever  sinco  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
kept  up  a friendly  correspondence  with  Lewis 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  able  and 
active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux.  Propositions 
brought  forward  by  the  Stadtholder  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  the  commonwealth, 


sanctioned  by  all  the  provinces  except  Hol- 
land, and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the 
eighteen  town  councils  of  Holland,  had  re- 
peatedly been  negatived  by  the  single  voice 
of  Amsterdam.  The  only  constitutional  re- 
medy in  such  cases  was  that  deputies  from 
the  cities  which  were  agreed  should  pay  a 
visit  to  the  city  which  dissented,  for  the 
purpose  of  expostulation.  The  number  of 
deputies  was  unlimited  ; they  might  continue 
to  expostulate  as  long  as  they  thought  fit ; 
and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  were  de- 
frayed by  the  obstinate  community  which 
refused  to  yield  to  their  arguments.  This 
absurd  mode  of  coercion  had  once  been  tried 
with  success  on  tho  little  town  of  Gorkum, 
but  was  not  likely  to  produce  much  effect  on 
the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  renowned 
throughout  the  world  for  its  havon  bristling 
with  innumerable  masts,  its  canals  bordered 
by  stately  mansions,  iLs  gorgeous  hail  of  state, 
walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  polished 
marble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the  most 
costly  productions  of  Ceylon  and  Surinam, 
and  its  Exchange  resounding  with  tho  endless 
hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civi- 
lised men.  (1) 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which 
supported  the  Stadtholder  and  the  minority 
headed  by  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  had 
repeatedly  run  so  high  that  bloodshed  had 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the 
prince  had  attempted  to  bring  tho  refractory 
deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors.  On  an- 
other occasion  tho  gates  of  Amsterdam  had 
been  barred  against  him,  and  troops  had  been 
raised  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  munici- 
pal council.  That  the  rulers  of  this  great  city 
would  ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive 
in  the  highest  degree  to  Lewis  whom  they 
courted,  and  likely  to  aggrandise  the  House 
of  Orange  which  they  abhorred,  was  not 
likely.  Vet,  without  their  consent,  such  an 
expedition  could  not  legally  be  undertaken. 
To  quell  their  opposition  by  main  force  was  a 
course  from  which,  in  different  circumstances, 
the  resolute  and  daring  Stadtholder  would  not 
bare  shrunk.  But  at  that  moment  it  was 
most  important  that  ho  should  carefully  avoid 
every  act  which  could  be  represented  as  tyran- 
nical. He  could  not  venture  to  violate  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Holland  at  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  he  was  drawing  the  sword 
against  his  father-in-law  for  violating  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  England.  The  violent  sub- 
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version  of  one  freo  constitution  would  have 
been  a strange  prelude  to  the  violent  restora- 
tion of  another.  (1) 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  has 
been  too  little  noticed  by  English  writers, 
but  which  was  never  for  a moment  absent 
from  William’s  mind.  In  the  expedition 
which  he  meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by 
appealing  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  stimulating  that  feeling  till  it 
became,  for  a time,  the  dominant  and  almost 
the  exclusive  sentiment  of  the  nation.  This 
would  indeed  have  been  a very  simple  course, 
had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  our  island  and  to  reign  there. 
But  he  had  in  view  an  ulterior  end  which  could 
be  attained  only  by  tho  help  of  princes  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
was  desirous  to  unite  tho  Empire,  the  Ca- 
tholic king,  and  the  Holy  Sec,  with  England 
and  Holland,  in  a league  against  tho  French 
ascendency.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that, 
w hile  striking  the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  in 
defence  of  Protestantism,  ho  should  yet  con- 
trive not  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  governments 
which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a deadly 
heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficult ics of  this 
great  undertaking.  Continental  statesmen 
saw  a part  of  those  difficulties;  British  states- 
men another  part.  One  capacious  and  pow- 
erful mind  alone  took  them  all  in  at  one 
view,  and  determined  to  surmount  them  all. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the  English 
government  by  means  of  a foreign  army 
without  galling  the  national  pride  of  English- 
men. It  was  no  easy  thing  to  obtain  from 
that  Batavian  faction  which  regarded  France 
with  partiality,  and  tho  House  of  Orange  with 
aversion,  a decision  in  favour  of  an  expedition 
which  would  confound  all  the  schemes  of 
France,  and  raise  tho  House,  of  Orange  to  the 
height  of  greatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
lead  enthusiastic  Protestants  on  a crusade 
against  Popery  with  the  good  wishes  of  almost 
all  Popish  governments  and  of  the  Pope  him- 
self. Yet  all  these  things  William  effected. 
All  his  objects,  even  those  which  appeared 
most  incompatible  with  each  other,  ho  attain- 
ed completely  and  at  once.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  ancient  and  of  modern  times  records 
no  other  such  triumph  of  statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too 
arduous  even  for  such  a statesman  as  tho 

(C  As  to  the.  relation  in  which  the  stadlholdrr 
and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  stood  tow  ards  each  other, 
see  Avails,  pautm. 
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Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his  chief  adver- 
saries been  at  this  time  smitten  with  an  in- 
fatuation such  as  by  many  men  not  prone  to 
superstition  was  ascribed  to  the  special  judg- 
ment of  God.  Not  only  was  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid  and  per- 
verse, but  even  the  counsel  of  the  politic  king 
of  France  was  turned  into  foolishness.  What- 
ever wisdom  and  energy  could  do,  William 
did.  Those  obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or 
energy  could  have  overcome  his  enemies 
themselves  studiously  removed. 

On  the  great  day  on  which  the  bishops 
were  acquitted,  and  on  which  the  invitation 
was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  James  returned 
from  Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a gloomy 
and  agitated  mood,  lie  made  an  effort  that 
afternoon  to  appear  cheerful  ;(1)  but  tho  bon- 
fires, the  rockets,  and  above  all  the  waxen 
popes  who  wpre  blaring  in  every  quarter  of 
London,  were  not  likely  to  sooth  him.  Those 
who  saw  him  on  the  morrmv  could  easily 
read  in  his  face  and  demeanour  the  violent 
emotions  which  agitated  his  mind.  (2)  Dur- 
ing somo  days  ho  appeared  so  unwilling  to 
talk  about  the  trial  that  even  Barillnn  could 
not  venture  to  introduce  thesubjecl.  (3) 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and 
mortification  had  only  hardened  the  king’s 
heart.  The  first  words  which  he  uttered 
when  he  learned  (hat  the  objects  ofhis  revenge 
had  escaped  him  were,  “ So  much  the  worse 
for  them."  Within  a week  these  words, 
which  he,  according  to  his  fashion,  repeated 
many  times,  were  fully  explained.  He  blamed 
himself,  not  for  having  prosecuted  the  bishops, 
but  for  having  prosecuted  them  before  a tri- 
bunal where  questions  of  fact  were  decided  by 
juries,  and  where  established  principles  of  law 
could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by  tho 
most  servile  judges.  This  error  he  determin- 
ed to  repair.  Not  only  the  seven  prelates  who 
had  signed  the  petition,  but  the  whole  Angli- 
can clergy,  should  have  reason  to  curse  the 
the  day  on  which  they  had  triumphed  over 
their  sovereign.  Within  a fortnight  after  the 
trial  an  order  was  made,  enjoining  all  chan- 
cellors of  dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  make 
a strict  inquisition  throughout  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  and  to  report  to  the  High  Com- 
mission, within  five  weeks,  the  names  of  all 
such  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates  as  had 
omitted  to  read  the  declarations.  (4)  Tho 
king  anticipated  with  delight  tho  terror  w ith 

(I)  Adda,  July  6-t6,  l*M  (*)  Rcrcaby’s  Memoiri. 

(>'  Barillon,  July  US,  less. 

(A)  London  Gazette  of  July  <6,  If. Ml. 
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which  the  offenders  would  learn  that  thoy 
were  to  be  cited  before  a court  which  would 
give  them  no  quarler.(i)  The  number  of 
culprits  was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten  thou- 
sand ; and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Magda- 
lene College,  every  one  of  them  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  interdicted  from  all  his 
spiritual  functions,  ejected  from  his  benetice, 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  other  pre- 
ferment, and  charged  with  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  which  hud  reduced  him  to  beg- 
gary- 

Such  was  the  persecution  with  which 
Janies,  smarting  from  his  great  defeat  in 
Westminster  Hall,  resolved  to  harass  the 
clergy.  Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the 
lawyers,  by  a prompt  and  large  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  strenuous 
and  unblushing  servility,  even  when  least 
successful,  was  a sure  title  to  his  favour ; and 
that  whoever,  after  years  of  obsequiousness, 
ventured  to  deviate  but  for  one  moment  into 
courage  and  honesty  was  guilty  of  an  unpar- 
donable offence.  The  violence  and  audacity 
which  the  apostate  Williams  had  exhibited 
throughout  the  trial  of  the  bishops  had  made 
him  hateful  to  the  whole  nation.(2)  Ilo  was 
recompensed  with  a baronetcy.  Holloway 
and  Powell  had  raised  their  character  by  de- 
claring that,  in  their  judgment,  tho  petition 
was  no  libel.  They  wero  dismissed  from 
their  situations.(3)  The  fate  of  Wright  seems 
to  have  been,  during  some  time,  in  suspense. 
He  had  indeed  summed  up  against  the  bi- 
shops; but  he  had  suffered  their  counsel  to 
question  the  dispensing  power.  He  had  pro- 
nounced tho  petition  a libol ; but  he  had 
carefully  abstained  from  pronouncing  the  de- 
claration legal ; and,  through  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, his  tone  had  been  that  of  a man 
who  remembered  that  a day  of  reckon- 
ing might  come.  Ho  had  indeed  strong 
claims  to  indulgence  ; for  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  human  impudence 
would  hold  ont  without  flagging  through 
such  a task  in  the  presence  of  such  a bar 
and  of  such  an  auditory.  The  members 
of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blamed  his 

(I)  Barillon'i  own  phrase.  July  6-ls,  less. 

(*;  In  one  of  the  numerous  ballads  of  that  Umc  are 
the  following  lines  : — 

“ Both  our  Britons  are  fooled, 

Who  the  laws  overruled, 

And  next  parliament  each  will  be  ptaguily 
schooled. 

The  two  Britons  are  Jeffreys  and  Williams,  who 
were  both  naUves  of  Wates. 

(i;  London  Gaielte,  July  9, 1681. 


want  of  spirit;  the  cltanccl'or  pronounced 
him  a beast ; and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  a new  chief  justice  would  be  appointed. (1) 
But  no  change  was  made.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  supply  Wright’s 
place.  The  many  lawyers  who  were  far  su- 
perior to  him  in  parts  and  learning  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to  the  designs 
of  the  government ; and  the  very  few  law- 
yers who  surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  ef- 
frontery were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
to  be  found  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
profession,  and  would  have  been  incompetent 
to  conduct  tho  ordinary  business  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench.  Williams,  it  is  true,  united 
all  the  qualities  which  James  required  in  a 
magistrate.  But  the  services  of  Williams 
were  needed  at  the  bar ; and,  had  he  been 
moved  thence,  the  crown  would  have  been 
left  without  tho  help  of  any  advocate  even  of 
the  third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amazed  or  mortified  the  king 
more  than  the  enthusiasm  which  tho  Dissent- 
ers had  shown  in  tho  cause  of  tho  bishops. 
Penn,  who,  though  lie  had  himself  sacrificed 
woallh  and  honours  to  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples, seems  to  have  imagined  that  nobody 
but  himself  had  a conscience,  imputed  the 
discontent  of  tho  Puritans  to  envy  and  dis- 
satisfied ambition.  They  had  not  had  their 
share  of  tho  benefits  promised  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  ; none  of  them  had  been 
admitted  to  any  high  and  honourable  post ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  they 
were  jealous  of  tho  Roman  Catholics.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  a week  after  the  great  ver- 
dict had  been  pronounced  in  Westminster 
Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a noted  Presbyterian,  a ve- 
hement exclusionist,  and  a manager  of  Staf- 
ford’s impeachment,  was  invited  to  occupy  a 
seal  in  the  Privy  Council.  Ho  was  one  of 
tho  persons  on  whom  the  opposition  had  most 
confidently  reckoned.  But  the  honour  now 
offered  to  him,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
large  sum  duo  to  him  front  the  crown,  over- 
came his  virtue,  and,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  all  classes  of  Protestants,  he  was  sworn 
in.  (2) 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  king  against 
the  Church  were  not  accomplished.  Almost 
all  the  archdeacons  and  diocesan  chancellors 
refused  to  furnish  tho  information  which  was 

(I)  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  to,  1688;  claren- 
don's Diary,  Aug  a,  1688. 

(1!  London  Gazette,  July  9, 1688;  Adda,  July  ISM; 
Evzlyn'a  Diary,  July  IS;  Johnstone,  Dee.  8-18, 16*7, 
Feb.  6-16, 1688, 
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required.  The  day  on  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended that  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood 
should  be  summoned  to  answer  for  the  crimo 
of  disobedience  arrived.  The  High  Commis- 
sion met.  It  appeared  that  scarcely  one  ec- 
clesiastical offii  or  had  sent  up  a return.  At 
the  same  lime  a paper  of  grave  import  was 
delivered  to  tho  board.  It  came  from  Sprat, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  During  two  years,  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  of  an  archbishopric,  he 
had  been  content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  per- 
secuting that  Church  which  he  was  bound 
by  every  obligation  of  conscience  and  honour 
to  defend.  But  his  hopo  had  been  disap- 
pointed. Ho  saw  that,  unless  ho  abjured  his 
religion,  he  had  no  chance  of  sitting  in  tho 
metropolitan  throne  of  York.  Ho  was  too 
goodnatured  to  lind  any  pleasure  in  tyranny, 
and  too  discerning  not  to  see  the  signs  of 
the  coming  retribution.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  odious  functions  ; and 
he  communicated  his  determination  to  his 
colleagues  in  a letter  written,  like  all  his  com- 
positions, with  great  propriety  and  dignity  of 
style.  It  was  impossible,  ho  said,  that  he 
■could  longer  contiuue  to  be  a member  of  the 
commission.  Ho  had  himself,  in  obedience 
to  the  royal  command,  read  the  declaration ; 
but  he  could  not  presume  to  condemn  thousands 
of  pious  and  loyal  divines  who  had  taken  a 
different  view  of  thoir  duty  ; and,  since  it  was 
resolved  to  punish  them  for  acting  according 
to  their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that  he 
would  rather  suffer  with  them  than  be  acces- 
sary to  their  sufferings. 

Tho  commissioners  road  and  stood  aghast. 
The  very  faults  of  their  colleague,  tlie  known 
laxity  of  his  principles,  the  known  meanness 
of  his  spirit,  made  his  defection  peculiarly 
alarming.  A government  must  be  indeed  in 
danger  when  men  liko  Sprat  address  it  in 
tho  language  of  Hampden.  Tho  tribunal 
lately  so  insolent  becamoon  a sudden  strange- 
ly tame.  The  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
who  had  defied  its  authority  were  not  even 
reprimanded.  It  was  not  thought  safe  to 
hint  any  suspicion  that  their  disobedionce 
had  been  intentional.  They  were  merely  en- 
joined to  have  their  reports  ready  in  four 
months.  The  Commission  then  broke  tip  in 
confusion.  It  had  received  a death  blow.(l) 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a 
conflict  with  the  Church,  tho  Church,  con- 
scious of  its  strength,  and  animated  by  a new 
enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a series  of  defiances, 

(1 ) Sprat’s  Letters  to  the  Earl  or  Dorset ; London 
Gazette,  Aug.  S3,  IMS. 
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the  attack  of  the  High  Commission.  Soon 
after  tho  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  vene- 
rable Ormond,  the  most  illustrious  of  tho 
Cavaliers  of  the  groat  civil  war,  sank  under 
his  infirmities.  The  intelligence  of  his  death 
was  convoyed  with  speed  to  Oxford.  Instant- 
ly the  university,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
chancellor,  met  to  name  a successor.  One 
party  was  for  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
Halifax,  another  for  the  grave  and  orthodox 
Nottingham.  Some  mentioned  the  Earl  erf 
Abingdon,  who  resided  near  them,  and  had 
recently  been  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  county  for  refusing  to  join  with  tho 
king  against  the  established  religion.  But  tho 
majority,  consisting  of  a hundred  and  eighty 
graduates,  voted  for  the  young  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  grandson  of  their  late  head,  and  son 
of  tho  gallant  Ossory.  The  speed  with  which 
they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused  by 
their  apprehension  that,  if  there  were  a de- 
lay even  of  a day,  the  king  would  attempt  to 
furcc  on  them  some  chief  who  would  betray 
their  rights.  Their  apprehension  was  rea- 
sonable ; for,  only  tw  o hours  after  they  had 
separated,  came  a mandate  from  Whitehall 
requiring  them  to  choose  Jeffreys.  Happily 
tho  election  of  young  Ormond  was  already 
complete  and  irrevocable.  (1)  A few  weeks 
later  the  infamous  Timothy  Hall,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  among  the  clergy  of 
London  by  reading  the  declaration,  was  re- 
warded with  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  which 
had  boon  vacant  since  the  death  of  the  not 
less  infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  down  to  his 
see ; but  tho  canons  of  his  cathedral  refused 
to  attend  his  installation  ; the  university  re- 
fused to  create  him  a doctor ; not  a single 
one  of  the  academic  youth  applied  to  him 
for  holy  orders  ; no  cap  w as  touched  to  him  ; 
and,  in  his  palace,  he  found  himself  alone.frf) 

Soon  afterwards  a living  which  was  in  tho 
gift  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  became  va- 
cant. Hough  and  his  ejected  brethren  as- 
sembled and  presented  a clerk ; and  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  whose  dioceso  the 
living  lay,  instituted  their  presentee  without 
hesitation.  (3) 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than 
the  clergy.  The  assizes  of  that  summer  wore 

(1)  London  Gazette,  July  26, 1648;  Adda,  July  27- 
Aug.  6;  Newsletter  tn  the  Mackintosh  Collection, 
July  23;  Ellii  Correspondence,  July  28,  Jt ; Wood's 
Fasti  Ozonienses. 

(2)  Wood’s  Athene!  Ozonienses ; Lultrell's  Diary, 

Aug  23.  4688 

(!)  llonquillo,  Sept.  17-27,  (688;  Laurel!  V Diary, 

' Sept.  6. 
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all  over  the  country  an  aspect  never  before 
known.  The  judges,  before  they  set  out  on 
their  circuits,  had  been  summoned  into  the 
lung’s  presence,  and  had  been  directed  by  him 
to  impress  on  the  grand  jurors  and  magis- 
trates, throughout  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of 
electing  such  members  of  parliament  as  would 
support  his  policy.  They  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, harangued  vehemently  against  the 
clergy,  reviled  the  seven  bishops,  called  the 
memorable  petition  a factious  libel,  criticized 
with  great  asperity  Sancroft’s  style,  which  was 
indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pronounced  that 
his  Grace  ought  to  bo  whipped  by  Doctor 
Busby  for  writing  bad  English.  But  the  only 
effect  of  these  indecent  declamations  was  to 
increase  the  public  discontent.  All  tho  marks 
of  public  respect  which  had  usually  been 
shown  to  the  judicial  oflicoand  to  llio  royal 
commission  were  withdrawn.  The  old  cus- 
tom was  that  men  of  good  birth  and  estate 
should  ride  in  the  train  of  the  sheriff  w hen  he 
escorted  the  judges  to  the  county  town  ; but 
such  a procession  could  now  with  difliculty  be 
formed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
successors  of  Powell  and  Holloway,  in  par- 
ticular, were  treated  with  marked  indignity. 
The  Oxford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to  them; 
and  they  had  expected  to  be  greeted  in  every 
shire  by  a cavalcade  of  the  loyal  gentry.  But, 
as  they  approached  Wallingford,  where  they 
were  to  open  their  commission  for  Berkshire, 
the  sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet  them. 
As  they  approached  Oxford,  the  eminently 
loyal  capital  of  an  eminently  loyal  province, 
they  were  again  welcomed  by  tho  sheriff 
alone.  (1) 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  disaffected  than 
the  clergy  or  the  gentry.  The  garrison  of 
the  Tower  had  drunk  the  health  of  the  im- 
prisoned bishops.  The  footguards  stationed 
at  Lambeth  had,  with  every  mark  of  reve- 
rence, welcomed  the  primate  back  to  his  pa- 
lace. Nowhere  had  the  news  of  tho  acquittal 
been  received  with  more  clamorous  delight 
than  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In  truth,  the  great 
force  which  the  king  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  overaw  ing  his  mutinous  capital 
had  become  more  mutinous  than  the  capital 
itself,  and  was  more  dreaded  by  the  court 
than  by  the  citizens.  Early  in  August,  there- 
fore, the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  troops 
w ere  sent  to  quarters  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  (2) 

(I}  Ellis  Correspondence.  August »,  7,  1688 ; Bishop 
Sprat’s  relation  of  the  Conference  of  Nov.  a,  <688. 

(3)  Luttrelfs  Diary,  Aug.  7, 16*8. 


James  nattered  himself  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  deal  with  separate  battalions  than 
with  many  thousands  of  men  collected  in  one 
mass.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on 
Lord  Lichfield’s  regiment  of  infantry,  now 
called  the  Twelfth  of  the  Line.  That  regi- 
ment was  probably  selected  because  it  had 
been  raised,  at  the  lime  of  the  western  in- 
surrection, in  Staffordshire,  a province  where 
tho  Homan  Catholics  were  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of 
England.  Tho  men  were  drawn  up  in  the 
king's  presence.  Their  major  informed  them 
that  his  majesty  wished  them  to  subscribe  an 
engagement,  binding  them  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  his  intentions  concerning  tho 
test,  and  that  all  who  did  not  choose  to  com- 
ply must  quit  the  service  on  the  spot.  To  tho 
king’s  great  astonishment,  whole  ranks  in- 
stantly laid  down  their  pikes  and  muskets. 
Only  two  officers  and  a few  privates,  all  Ro- 
man Catholics,  obeyed  his  command.  Ho  re- 
mained silont  for  a short  lime.  Thun  ho 
bade  tho  men  take  up  their  arms.  “ An- 
other time,”  ho  said,  with  a gloomy  look, 
“ I shall  not  do  you  the  honour  to  consult 
you.”  (1) 

It  was  plain  that,  if  ho  determined  to  per- 
sist in  his  designs,  ho  must  remodel  his  army. 
Yet  materials  for  that  purposo  he  could  not 
find  in  our  island.  The  members  of  his 
Church,  even  in  the  districts  where  they  were 
most  numerous,  were  a small  minority  of  the 
people.  Hatred  of  I’opery  had  spread  through 
alt  classes  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had 
bccomo  the  ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen 
and  artisans.  But  there  was  another  part  of 
his  dominions  where  a very  different  spirit 
animated  the  great  body  of  the  population. 
There  was  no  limit  to  tho  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers  whom  tho  good  pay  and 
quarters  of  England  would  attract  across  St. 
George’s  Channel.  Tyrconnel  had  been,  dur- 
ing some  time,  employed  in  forming  out  of 
the  peasantry  of  his  country  a military  force 
on  which  his  master  might  depend.  Already 
Papists,  of  Celtic  blood  and  speech,  composed 
almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland.  Barillon 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised  James  to 
bring  over  that  army  for  the  purpose  of  coer- 
cing tho  English.  (2) 

James  wavered.  Ho  wished  to  he  surround- 

(»)  This  is  told  us  by  three  writers  who  could  well 
remember  that  time,  Kennet,  Ear  hard,  anil  Old- 
mixon. 

(3)  llarillon,  Aug.  33-Sept.  3,  1638 ; Sept  3-13,  6-16, 
8-18. 
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ed  by  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely  ; but  he 
dreaded  the  explosion  of  national  feeling 
which  the  appearance  of  a great  Irish  force  on 
English  ground  must  produce.  At  last,  as 
usually  happens  when  a weak  man  tries  to 
avoid  opposite  inconveniences,  he  took  a 
course  which  united  them  all.  He  brought 
over  Irishmen,  not  indeed  enough  to  hold 
down  the  single  city  of  London  or  the  single 
county  of  York,  but  more  than  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  alarm  and  rage  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  Bat- 
talion after  battalion,  raised  and  trained  by 
Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the  western  coast  and 
moved  towards  tho  capital ; end  Irish  re- 
cruits were  imported  in  considerable  num- 
bers, to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English  regi- 
ments. (1) 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  com- 
mitted, none  was  more  fatal  than  this.  Al- 
ready he  had  alienated  tho  hearts  of  his 
people  by  violating  their  laws,  confiscating 
their  estates,  and  persecuting  their  religion. 
Of  those  who  had  once  been  most  zealous  for 
monarchy,  he  had  already  made  many  rebels 
in  heart.  Yet  he  might  still,  with  some 
chance  of  success,  have  appealed  to  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  his  subjects  against  an  in- 
vader. For  they  w ere  a race  insular  in  temper 
as  well  as  in  geographical  position.  Their 
national  antipathies  were,  indeed,  in  that  age, 
unreasonably  and  unannably  strong.  They 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  control  or 
interference  of  any  stranger.  Tho  appear- 
anco  of  a foreign  army  on  their  soil  might 
impel  them  to  rally  even  round  a king  whom 
they  had  no  reason  to  love.  William  might 
perhaps  have  been  unable  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  ; but  James  removed  it.  Not  even 
the  arrival  of  a brigade  of  Lewis’s  musketeers 
would  have  excited  such  resentment  and 
shame  as  our  ancestors  felt  when  they  saw 
armed  columns  of  Papists,  just  arrived  from 
Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp  along  the 
high  road.  No  man  of  English  blood  then 
regarded  tho  aboriginal  Irish  as  his  country- 
men. They  did  not  belong  to  our  branch  of 
the  great  human  family.  They  were  distin- 
guished from  us  by  more  than  one  moral  and 
intellectual  peculiarity,  which  tho  difference 
of  situation  and  of  education,  great  as  that 
difference  was,  did  not  seem  altogether  to 
explain.  They  had  an  aspect  of  their  own,  a 
mother  tongue  of  their  own.  When  they 
talked  English  their  pronunciation  was  ludi- 

(<)  Luttrell'*  Diary,  Aug.  47,  (688. 


crous  ; their  phraseology  was  grotesque,  as 
is  always  the  phraseology  of  those  who  think 
in  one  language  and  express  their  thoughts  in 
another.  They  were  therefore  foreigners ; 
and  of  all  foreigners  they  were  the  most  hated 
and  despised  ; the  most  hated,  for  they  had, 
during  five  centuries,  always  been  our  ene- 
mies ; the  most  despised,  for  they  were  our 
vanquished,  enslaved,  and  despoiled  ene- 
mies. The  Englishman  compared  w ith  pride 
his  own  fields  with  tho  desolate  bogs  whence 
the  rapparees  issued  forth  to  rob  and  mur- 
der, and  his  own  dwelling  with  the  hovels 
where  the  peasants  and  the  hogs  of  the  Shan- 
non wallowed  in  filth  together.  He  was  a 
member  of  a society  far  inferior,  indeed,  in 
wealth  and  civilisation,  to  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  but  still  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  highly  civilised  societies  that  the 
world  had  then  seen  ; tho  Irish  were  almost 
as  rude  as  the  savages  of  Labrador.  He  was  a 
freeman  ; the  Irish  were  the  hereditary  serfs 
of  his  race.  He  worshipped  God  after  a pure 
and  rational  fashion  ; the  Irish  were  sunk  in 
idolatry  and  superstition.  He  knew  that  great 
numbers  of  Irish  had  repeatedly  fled  before  a 
small  English  force,  and  that  the  whole  Irish 
population  had  been  held  down  by  a small 
English  colony;  and  he  very  complacently 
inferred  that  he  was  naturally  a being  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  Irishman ; for  it  is  thus 
that  a dominant  race  always  explains  its  as- 
cendency and  excuses  its  tyranny.  That  in 
vivacity,  humour,  and  eloquence,  the  Irish 
stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
now  universally  acknowledged.  That,  when 
well  disciplined,  they  are  excellent  soldiers 
has  boen  proved  on  a hundred  fields  of  battle. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that,  a century  and  a half 
ago.  they  were  generally  despised  in  our 
island  as  both  a stupid  and  a cowardly  people. 
And  these  were  the  men  who  were  to  hold 
England  down  by  main  force  w hile  her  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  destroyed. 
The  blood  of  the  whole  nation  boiled  ai  tho 
thought.  To  bo  conquered  by  Frenchmen  or 
by  Spaniards  would  have  seemed  compara- 
tively a tolerable  fate.  With  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  we  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  on 
equal  terms.  We  had  sometimes  envied  their 
prosperity,  sometimes  dreaded  their  power, 
sometimes  congratulated  ourselves  on  their 
friendship.  In  spite  of  our  unsocial  pride,  we 
admitted  that  they  were  great  nations,  and  that 
they  could  boast  of  men  eminent  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace.  But  to  be  subjugated  by  an 
inferior  caste  was  a degradation  beyond  all 
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other  degradation.  The  English  felt  as  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans  would  feel  if  those  towns  were  occu- 
pied by  negro  garrisons.  The  real  facts  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness  and 
indignation ; but  the  real  facts  were  lost 
amidst  a crowd  of  wild  rumours  which  flew 
without  ceasing  from  coffee-house  to  coffee- 
house and  from  ale-bench  to  ale-bench,  and 
became  more  wonderful  and  terrible  at  every 
stage  of  the  progress.  The  numlier  of  the 
Irish  troops  who  had  lauded  on  our  shores 
might  justly  excite  serious  apprehensions  as 
to  the  king's  ulterior  designs ; but  it  was 
magnified  tenfold  by  tho  public  apprehen- 
sions. It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  rude 
kerne  of  Connaught  placed,  with  arms  in  his 
hands,  amonga  foreign  people  whom  lie  hated, 
and  by  whom  he  was  hated  in  turn,  was  guilty 
of  some  excesses.  Theso  excesses  were  ex- 
aggerated by  report ; and,  in  addition  to  the 
outrages  which  the  stranger  had  really  com- 
mitted, all  the  offences  of  his  English  com- 
rades were  set  down  to  his  account.  From 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  a cry  arose 
against  the  foreign  barbarians  who  forced 
themselves  into  private  houses,  seized  horses 
and  waggons,  extorted  money,  and  insulted 
women.  These  men,  it  was  said,  were  the 
sous  of  those  w ho,  forty-seven  years  before, 
had  massacred  Protestants  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  history  of  tho  rebellion  of  1641,  a 
history  which,  even  when  soberly  related, 
might  well  move  pity  and  horror,  and  which 
had  been  frightfully  distorted  by  national  and 
religious  antipathies,  was  now  the  favourite 
topic  of  conversation.  Hideous  stories  of 
houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates,  of  women 
and  young  children  butchered,  of  near  rela- 
tions compelled  by  torture  to  be  the  murder- 
ers of  each  other,  of  corpses  outraged  and 
mutilated,  were  (old  and  heard  with  full  be- 
lief and  intense  interest.  Then  it  was  added 
that  the  dastardly  savages  who  had  by  sur- 
prise committed  all  these  cruelties  on  an  un- 
suspecting and  defenceless  colony  had,  as 
soon  as  Oliver  came  among  them  on  his  great 
mission  of  vengeance,  flung  down  their  arms 
in  panic  terror,  and  hud  sunk,  without  trying 
the  chances  of  a single  pitched  field,  into 
that  slavery  which  was  their  fit  portion. 
Many  signs  indicated  that  another  great  spolia- 
tion and  slaughter  of  the  Saxon  settlers  was  me- 
ditated by  the  lord  lieutenant.  Already  thou- 
sands of  Protestant  colonists,  flying  from  the 
injustice  aud  insolence  of  Tyrcouncl,  had 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  mother  country 


by  describing  all  that  thoy  had  suffer'  d,  and 
all  that  they  had,  with  too  much  reason, 
feared.  How  much  the  public  mind  had  been 
excitod  by  tho  complaints  of  these  fugitives 
had  recently  been  shown  in  a manner  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Tyrconnel  had  transmitted  for 
the  royal  approbation  tho  heads  of  a bill  re- 
pealing tho  law  by  which  half  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to  Westmin- 
ster, as  his  agents,  two  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen  who  had  lately  been  raised  to 
high  judicial  office  ; Nugent,  chief  justice  of 
the  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a personifi- 
cation of  all  tho  vices  and  weaknesses  which 
the  English  then  imagined  to  bo  character- 
istic of  tho  Popish  Celt;  and  Rice,  a baron  of 
the  Irish  Exchequer,  who,  in  abilities  and 
attainments,  was  perhaps  the  foremost  man 
of  his  race  and  religion.  The  object  of  the 
mission  was  well  known  ; and  tho  two  judges 
could  not  venture  to  show  themselves  in  the 
streets.  It  ever  they  were  recognised,  the 
rabble  shouted,  “ Room  for  the  Irish  ambas- 
sadors;” and  their  coach  was  escorted  with 
mock  solemnity  by  a train  of  ushers  and  har- 
bingers bearing  slicks  with  potatoes  stuck  on 
the  points.  (1) 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  at  that 
time  the  aversion  of  the  English  to  the  Irish 
that  tho  most  distinguished  Roman  Catholics 
partook  of  it.  Powis  and  Bellasyse  expressed, 
in  coarse  and  acrimonious  language,  oven  at 
the  council  board,  their  antipathy  to  the 
aliens,  (2)  Among  English  Protestants  that 
antipathy  was  still  stronger;  and  perhaps  it 
was  strongest  in  the  army.  Neither  officers 
nor  soldiers  were  disposed  to  bear  patiently 
the  preference  shown  by  their  master  to  a fo- 
reign and  a subject  race.  The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, who  was  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at  Portsmouth, 
gave  orders  that  thirty  men  just  arrived  from 
Ireland  should  bo  enlisted.  The  English  sol- 
diers declared  that  they  would  not  serve  with 
these  intruders.  John  Beaumont,  the  lieute- 
nant colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  five  of  the  captains,  protested  to  the 
duke's  face  against  this  insult  to  the  English 
army  and  uation.  “ We  raised  the  regi- 
ment,” he  said,  “ at  our  own  charges,  to  do- 
fond  his  majesty’s  crown  in  a lime  of  danger. 
We  had  then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hun- 
dreds of  English  recruits.  We  can  easily 
keep  every  company  up  to  its  full  complement 

< * j Kina's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland;  Se- 
cret Consults  of  lhc  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 

(a;  Secret  Consult*  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 
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without  admitting  Irishmen.  We  therefore 
do  not  think  it  consistent  with  our  honour  to 
have  these  strangers  forced  on  us ; and  wo  beg 
that  we  may  either  be  permitted  to  command 
men  of  our  own  nation  or  to  lay  down  our 
commissions.”  Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  for 
directions.  The  king,  greatly  exasperated, 
instantly  despatched  a troop  of  horse  to  Ports- 
mouth with  orders  to  bring  the  six  refractory 
officers  before  him.  A council  of  war  sale  on 
them.  They  refused  to  make  any  submis- 
sion, and  they  wore  sentenced  to  bo  cashiered, 
the  highest  punishment  which  a court  mar- 
tial was  then  competent  to  inflict.  The 
whole  nation  applauded  the  disgraced  offi- 
cers; and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  sti- 
mulated by  an  unfounded  rumour  that,  while 
under  arrost,  they  had  been  treated  with 
cruolly.  (1) 

Public  feeling  did  not  then  manifest  itself 
by  those  signs  with  w hich  we  are  familiar,  by- 
large  meetings,  and  by  vehement  harangues. 
Nevertheless  it  found  a vent.  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, who,  in  the  last  parliament,  had  repre- 
sented Buckinghamshire,  and  who  was  al- 
ready conspicuous  both  as  a libertine  and  as 
a Whig,  had  written  a satirical  ballad  on  the 
administration  of  Tyrconuel.  In  this  little 
poem  an  Irishman  congratulates  a brother 
Irishman,  in  a barbarous  jargon,  on  the  ap- 
proaching triumph  of  Popery  and  of  the  Mile- 
sian race.  The  Protestant  heir  will  be  exclud- 
ed. The  Protestant  officers  will  be  broken. 
The  Great  Charter  and  tho  praters  who  appeal 
to  it  w ill  be  hanged  in  one  rope.  The  good 
Talbot  will  shower  commissions  on  his  coun- 
trymen, and  will  cut  the  throats  of  the  Eng- 
lish. These  verses,  which  wero  in  no  respect 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  street  poetry, 
had  for  burden  some  gibberish  which  was 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a watchword  by  tho 
insurgents  of  Ulster  in  I Gil.  The  verses  and 
the  tune  caught  the  fancy  of  tho  nation.  From 

(t)  History  of  tin-  Desertion,  <680;  compare  the 
first  and  second  editions;  Ilaritton,  Sept.  8-18,  (68* ; 
Cillers  of  the  same  date;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the 
Second,  It.,  (68.  The  compiler  of  the  last-mention- 
ed work  says  that  Churchill  moved  the  court  to  sen- 
tence the  six  olfieers  to  death . This  story  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  Uie  king's  papers;  t 
therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the  thousand  fictions 
invented  at  St.  Germain  for  the  purpose  of  blacken- 
ing a character  which  was  black  enough  without 
6iich  daubing.  That  Churchill  may  have  affected 
great  Indignation  on  this  occasion,  iii  order  to  hide 
the  (reason  which  he  meditated,  is  highly  probable. 
Rut  it  is  i in  possible  to  believe  that  a man  of  bis  sense 
would  have  urged  the  members  of  a council  of  war 
to  inflict  a punishment  which  was  notoriously 
beyond  their  competence. 


one  end  of  England  to  the  other  all  classes 
were  constantly  singing  this  idle  rhyme.  It 
was  especially  the  delight  of  the  English  army. 
More  than  seventy  years  after  the  Bevolution, 
a great  writer  delineated,  with  exquisite  skill, 
a veteran  who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne  and 
at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of  whistling  Lilli- 
bullero.  (1) 

Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had 
sung  a king  out  of  three  kingdoms.  But  in 
truth  the  success  of  Lillibullcro  was  the  ef- 
fect, and  not  the  cause,  of  that  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  which  produced  tho  Revo- 
lution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  him- 
self all  those  national  feelings  which,  but  for 
his  own  folly,  might  havo  saved  his  throne, 
Lewis  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself 
not  less  effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise 
which  William  inedilatcd. 

Tho  parly  in  Holland  which  was  favour 
able  to  France  was  a minority,  but  a mi- 
nority strong  enough,  according  to  tho 
constitution  of  tho  Batavian  federation,  to 
prevent  the  Stadtholder  from  striking  any 
great  blow.  To  keep  that  minority  steady 
was  an  object  to  which,  if  tho  court  of  Ver- 
sailles had  been  wise,  every  other  object  would 
at  lhai  conjuncture  have  been  postponed. 
Lewis  however  hod,  during  some  time,  la- 
boured, as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange  his 
Dutch  friends;  and  he  at  length,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  succeeded  in  forcing  them  to 
become  his  enemies  at  the  precise  moment  at 
which  their  help  would  have  been  invaluable 
to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the 
people  of  tho  United  Provinces  were  pecu- 
liarly sensitive,  religion  and  trade ; and  both 
their  religion  and  their  trade  tho  French  king 
had  assailed.  Tho  persecution  of  tho  Hu- 
guenots, and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  had  everywhere  moved  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  Protestants.  But  in  Holland 
Ihese  feelings  were  stronger  than  in  any  other 
country ; for  many  persons  of  Dutch  birth, 
confiding  in  the  repeated  and  solomn  decla- 
rations of  Lewis  that  the  toleration  granted 
by  his  grandfathershouid  be  maintained,  had, 
for  commercial  purposes,  settled  in  France, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  settlers  had  been 

(I)  The  song  of  Ulllbullero  if  among  the  Slate 
Poems.  In  Percy's  Relics  lbc  first  part  will  be  (bund, 
but  not  the  second  part,  which  was  added  after  Wil- 
liam’s landing.  In  the  Examiner  and  in  several 
pamphlets  of  (71  i Wharton  is  mentioned  as  tbe  au- 
thor. 
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naturalised  there.  Every  post  now  brought 
to  Holland  the  tidings  that  these  persons 
wen;  treated  with  extreme  rigour  on  account 
of  their  religion.  Dragoons,  it  was  reported, 
were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had  been 
held  naked  before  a fire  till  he  was  half  roast- 
ed. All  were  forbidden,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  reli- 
gion, or  to  quit  the  country  into  which  they 
had,  under  false  pretences,  been  decoyed. 
The  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orango  exclaim- 
ed against  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  ty- 
rant. The  opposition  was  abashed  and  dispi- 
rited. Even  tho  town  council  of  Amsterdam, 
though  strongly  attached  to  the  French  inte- 
rest and  to  tho  Arminian  theology,  and  though 
liltlo  inclined  to  find  fault  with  Lewis  or  to 
sympathize  with  the  Calvinists  whom  he  per- 
secuted, could  not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to 
the  general  sentiment;  for  in  that  great  city 
there  was  scarcely  one  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  not  some  kinsman  or  friend  among  tho 
sufferers.  Petitions  numerously  and  respect- 
ably signed  were  presented  to  the  burgo- 
masters, imploring  them  to  make  strong  re- 
presentations to  Avaux.  There  were  even 
suppliants  who  mado  their  way  into  the 
Stadlhousu,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees, 
described  with  tears  and  sobs  tho  lamentable 
condition  of  those  whom  they  most  loved,  and 
besought  the  intercession  of  the  magistrates. 
The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectives  and  la- 
mentations. The  press  poured  forth  heart- 
rending narratives  and  stirring  exhortations. 
Avaux  saw  the  wholo  danger.  He  reported 
to  his  court  that  even  the  well-intentioned, — 
for  so  ho  always  called  the  enemies  of  (he 
House  of  Orange, — either  partook  of  the  pub- 
lic feeling  or  were  overawed  by  it;  and  he 
suggested  the  policy  of  making  some  conces- 
sion to  their  wishes.  The  answers  which  he 
received  from  Versailles  were  cold  and  acri- 
monious. Some  Dutch  families  indeed, 
which  had  not  been  naturalised  in  France, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  country. 
But  to  those  natives  of  Holland  who  had  ob- 
tained letters  of  naturalisation  Lewis  refused 
all  indulgence.  No  power  on  earth,  he  said, 
should  interfere  between  him  and  his  subjects. 
These  peoplo  had  chosen  to  become  his  sub- 
jects, and  how  he  treated  them  was  a matter 
with  which  no  neighbouring  state  had  any- 
thing to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam naturally  resented  the  scornful  ingra- 
titude of  the  potentate  whom  they  had  stre- 
nuously and  unscrupulously  served  against 
tho  general  sense  of  iheir  own  countrymen. 


Soon  followed  another  provocation  which  they 
felt  even  more  keenly.  Lewis  began  to  make 
war  on  their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  importation  of  herrings 
into  his  dominions.  Avaux  hastened  to  in- 
form his  court  that  this  step  hail  excited  great 
alarm  and  indignation,  that  sixty  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  Provinces  subsisted  by 
Ihe  herring  fishery,  and  that  some  strong 
measure  of  retaliation  would  probably  be 
adopted  by  tho  States.  Tho  answer  which 
he  received  was  that  the  king  was  determin- 
ed, not  only  to  persist,  bm  lo  increase  the  du- 
ties on  many  of  those  articles  in  which  Hol- 
land carried  on  a lucrative  trade  with  France. 
The  consequence  of  these  errors,  errors  com- 
mitted In  defiance  of  repealed  warnings,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  in  tho  mere  wantonness  of 
self-will,  was  that  now,  when  the  voice  of  a 
single  powerful  member  of  the  Batavian  fe- 
deration might  have  averted  an  event  fatal  to 
all  the  politics  of  Lewis,  no  such  voice  was 
raised.  The  envoy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  rally  tho  parly  by  the  help 
of  which  he  had,  during  several  years,  held 
the  Stadtholder  in  check.  The  arrogance  and 
obstinacy  of  the  master  counteracted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  servant.  At  length  Avaux  was 
compelled  to  send  to  Versailles  the  alarming 
tidings  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
Amsterdam,  so  long  devoted  lo  the  French 
cause,  that  some  of  the  well-intentioned  were 
alarmed  for  their  religion,  and  that  the  few 
whoso  inclinations  were  unchanged  could  not 
venture  to  utter  what  they  thought.  The 
fervid  eloquence  of  preachors  who  declaimed 
against  the  horrors  of  the  French  persecution, 
and  tho  lamentations  of  bankrupts  who  as- 
cribed their  ruin  lo  the  French  decrees,  had 
wrought  up  the  peoplo  to  such  a temper,  that 
no  citizen  could  declare  himself  favourable  to 
France  without  imminent  risk  of  being  flung 
into  the  nearest  canal.  Men  remembered 
that,  only  fifteen  years  before,  the  most  illus- 
trious chief  of  the  party  adverse  lo  the  House 
of  Orange  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infu- 
riated mob  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  palace 
of  the  States  General.  A similar  fate  might 
not  improbably  befall  those  who  should,  at 
this  crisis,  be  accused  of  serving  the  purposes 
of  Franco  against  their  native  land,  and 
against  the  reformed  religion.  (1) 

(1)  See  the  Negotiations  of  tlieCount  of  Avaux.  It 
would  be  almost  Impossible  for  me  to  cite  all  the 
passages  which  have  furnished  me  with  materials 
for  this  part  of  my  narrative.  The  roost  important 
will  be  found  under  the  following  dales  : teas.  Sept. 
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While  Lewis  was  thus  forcing  his  friends 
in  Holland  to  become,  or  to  pretend  to  be- 
come, his  onemies,  he  was  labouring  with 
not  less  success  to  remove  all  the  scruples 
which  might  hare  prevented  the  Catholic 
princes  of  the  Continent  from  countenancing 
William’s  dosigns.  A new  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  the  court  of  Versailles  and  the  Va- 
tican, a quarrel  in  which  the  injustice  and 
insolence  of  the  French  king  were  perhaps 
more  offensively  displayed  than  in  any  other 
transaction  of  his  reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  no 
officer  of  justice  or  finance  could  enter  the 
dwelling  inhabited  by  the  minister  who  re- 
presented a Catholic  state.  In  process  of  lime 
not  only  the  dwelling,  but  a large  precinct 
round  it,  was  held  inviolable.  It  was  a point 
of  honour  with  every  ambassador  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  region 
which  was  under  his  protection.  At  length 
half  the  city  consisted  of  privileged  districts, 
within  which  the  Papal  government  had  no 
more  power  than  within  the  Louvre  or  the 
Escurial.  Every  asylum  was  thronged  with 
contraband  traders,  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
thieves  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum  were 
collected  magazines  of  stolen  or  smuggled 
goods.  From  every  asylum  ruffians  sallied 
forth  nightly  to  plunder  and  stab.  In  no  town 
of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  so 
impotent  and  wickedness  so  audacious  as  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  religion  and  civilisation. 
On  this  subject  Innocent  fell  as  became  a priest 
and  a prince.  He  declared  that  he  would  re- 
ceive no  ambassador  who  insisted  on  a right 
so  destructive  of  order  and  morality.  There 
was  at  first  much  murmuring ; but  his  reso- 
lution was  so  evidently  just  that  all  govern- 
ments but  one  speedily  acquiesced.  The  em- 
peror, highest  in  rank  among  Christian  rno- 
narchs,  the  Spanish  court,  distinguished 
among  all  courts  by  sensitiveness  and  perti- 
nacity on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  the 
odious  privilege.  Lewis  alone  was  impracti- 
cable. What  other  sovereigns  might  choose 
to  do,  ho  said,  was  nothing  to  him.  lie 
therefore  sent  a mission  to  Rome,  escorted  by 
a great  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
ambassador  marched  to  his  palace  as  a ge- 
neral marches  in  triumph  through  a con- 
quered town.  The  house  was  strongly 

to.  Sept.  SI,  Oct.  S,  Dec.  90;  I6««,  Jan.  a,  Nov.  94; 
M*7,  Oct  *,  Nov.  6,  Nov. 19;  I6SH.  July  *9,  Allg.  SO. 
I.ord  Lonsdale,  in  His  Memoirs,  justly  remarks  that, 
hut  for  tlie  mismanagement  of  Lewis,  the  city  ol 
Amsterdam  would  have  prevented  the  Revolution, 


guarded.  Round  the  limits  of  the  protected 
district  sentinels  paced  the  rounds  day  and 
night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a fortress.  The 
pope  was  unmoved.  “They  trust,”  he 
cried,  “ in  chariots  and  in  horses ; but  we 
will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.” 
Ho  betook  him  vigorously  to  his  spiritual 
weapons,  and  laid  the  region  garrisoned  by 
the  French  under  an  interdict.  (1) 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  an- 
other disputo  arose,  in  which  Ihe  Germanic 
body  was  as  deeply  concerned  as  the  pope. 

Cologne  and  ihe  surrounding  district  were 
govern'd  by  an  archbishop,  who  was  an 
elector  of  tho  Empire.  The  right  of  choos- 
ing this  great  prelate  belongod,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  tho  chapter  of  Hie  cathedral. 
The  archbishop  was  also  bishop  of  l.iege,  of 
Munster,  and  of  Hildesheim.  His  dominions 
were  extensive,  and  included  several  strong 
fortresses,  which  in  the  event  of  a campaign 
on  the  Rhine  would  bo  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. In  time  of  war  ho  could  bring  twenty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  Lewis  bad 
spared  no  effort  to  gain  so  valuable  an  ally, 
and  had  succeeded  so  well  that  Cologne  had 
been  almost  separated  from  Germany,  and 
had  become  an  outwork  of  France.  Many  ec- 
clesiastics devoted  to  the  court  of  Versailles 
had  been  brought  into  the  chapter ; and  Car- 
dinal Fursiemburg,  a mere  creature  of  that 
court,  had  been  appointed  coadjutor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688  the  arch- 
bishopric became  vacant.  Furslcmburg  was 
the  candidate  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The 
enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Furstemburg  was 
already  a bishop,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
moved  to  another  diocese  except  by  a special 
dispensation  from  the  pope,  or  by  a postula- 
tion, in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two 
thirds  of  the  chapter  of  Cologne  should  join. 
The  pope  would  grant  no  dispensation  to  a 
creature  of  France.  The  emperor  induced 
more  than  a third  pan  of  the  chapter  to  vote 
for  tho  Bavarian  prince.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
chapters  of  Liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim, 
the  majority  was  adverse  to  France.  Lewis 
saw,  with  indignation  and  alarm,  that  an 
extensive  province  which  he  had  begun  to  re- 
gard as  a fief  of  his  crown  was  about  to  bo- 
comc,  not  merely  independent  of  him,  but 
hostile  to  him.  In  a paper  written  with  great 
acrimony  ho  complained  of  the  injustice  with 
which  France  was  on  all  occasions  treated  by 

(I  , Professor  Von  Ranke,  Die  Romlsehen  Papste, 
book  vili.;  Burnet,  I.,  7X9. 
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that  see  which  ought  to  extend  a parental 
protection  to  every  part  of  Christendom. 
Many  signs  indicated  his  Hied  resolution  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  his  candidate  by 
arms  against  the  pope  and  the  pope's  con- 
federates. (1) 

Thus  Lewis,  by  two  opposito  errors,  raised 
against  himself  at  once  the  resentment  of 
both  the  religious  parlies  between  which 
Western  Europe  was  divided.  Having  alienat- 
ed one  great  section  of  Christendom  by  per- 
secuting the  Huguenots,  he  alienated  another 
by  insulting  the  Holy  See.  These  faults  he 
committed  at  a conjuncture  at  which  no  fault 
could  be  committed  with  impunity,  and  under 
Ihe  eye  of  an  opponent  second  in  vigilance, 
sagacity,  and  energy,  to  no  statesman  whose 
memory  history  has  preserved.  William  saw 
with  stem  delight  his  adversaries  toiling  to 
clear  away  obstacle  after  obstacle  from  Jiis 
path.  While  they  raised  against  themselves 
tho  enmity  of  all  sects,  he  laboured  to  con- 
ciliate all.  Tho  great  design  which  he  me- 
ditated he  with  exquisite  skill  presented  to 
different  governments  in  different  lights  ; and 
it  must  be  added  that,  though  those  lights 
were  different,  none  of  them  was  false.  He 
called  on  the  princes  of  Northern  Germany  to 
rally  round  him  in  defence  of  the  common 
cause  of  all  reformed  churches.  He  set  be- 
fore tho  two  heads  of  the  House  of  Austria  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  by 
French  ambition,  and  the  necessity  of  rescu- 
ing England  from  vassalage  and  of  uniting 
her  to  the  European  confederacy.  (2)  Ho 
disclaimed,  and  with  truth,  all  bigotry.  The 
real  enemy,  he  said,  of  the  British  Roman 
Catholics  was  that  shortsighted  and  head- 
strong monarch  who,  when  he  might  easily 
have  obtained  for  them  a legal  toleration,  had 
trampled  on  law,  liberty,  properly,  in  order 
to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  precarious 
ascendency.  If  the  tnisgnvernment  of  James 
were  suffered  to  continue,  it  must  produce,  at 

(t)  Burnet,  i .,  758 ; Lewis'?  paper  benrs  date  Aug. 
S7-Sept.  6,  16*8.  It  will  l>e  found  in  the  Hecucll  des 
Traites,  vol.  iv„  no.  2(9. 

(1)  For  the  consummate  dexterity  wilh  whicti  he 
exhibited  two  different  views  of  his  policy  to  Iwo  dif- 
ferent parties  he  was  afterwards  bitterly  reviled  by 
the  court  of  St.  Germain  “ Licet  firderatis  pubti- 
rus  file  pnedo  hand  aliud  apcrle  proponat  nisi 
ut  Gallic!  imperii  exutterans  amputelur  potestas, 
veruntamen  sibi,  et  suis  ex  hnrctiea  fieee  eomplici- 
hus,  ut  pro  comperto  hahemus,  longe  aliud  promit- 
tit,  nempe  ut  exciso  vet  enervato  Francorum  regno, 
nhlCalholicarum  partiumsnmmumjam  rohursitum 
est,  hcoretica  ipsorum  pravitas  per  orhem  Christia- 
num  universum  prawaleat.”—  Letter  of  James  to  the 
Pope,  evidently  written  in  1689. 


no  remote  lime,  a popular  outbreak,  which 
might  bo  followed  by  a barbarous  persecution 
of  the  Papists.  The  prince  declared  that  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  such  a persecution  was 
one  of  his  chief  objects.  If  ho  succeeded  in 
his  design,  ho  would  use  tho  power  which  ho 
must  then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Romo.  Perhaps  the  passions  excited  by 
the  tyranny  of  James  might  mako  it  impos- 
sible to  efface  the  penal  laws  from  tho  statute 
book ; but  those  laws  should  bo  mitigated  by 
a lenient  administration.  No  class  would 
really  gain  more  by  tho  proposed  expedition 
than  those  peaceable  and  unambitious  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  merely  wished  to  follow 
their  callings  and  to  worship  thoir  Maker 
without  molestation.  The  only  losers  would 
be  the  Tyrconnels.  the  Dovers,  the  Albevilles, 
and  the  other  political  adventurers  who,  in 
return  for  flattery  and  evil  counsel,  had  obtain- 
ed from  their  credulous  master  governments, 
regiments,  and  embassies. 

While  William  exerted  himself  to  enlist  on 
his  side  the  sympathies  both  of  Protestants 
and  of  Roman  Catholics,  he  exerted  himself 
wilh  not  less  vigour  and  prod-  nee  to  provide 
the  military  means  which  his  undertaking  re- 
quired. He  could  not  make  a descent  on  Eng- 
land without  tho  sanction  of  tho  United  Pro- 
vinces. If  ho  asked  for  that  sanction  before 
his  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  his  inten- 
tions might  possibly  be  thwarted  by  the  fac- 
tion hostile  to  his  house,  and  would  certainly 
be  divulged  to  all  Ihe  world.  He  therefore 
determined  to  make  his  preparations  with  all 
speed,  and,  when  they  were  complete,  to 
seize  some  favourable  moment  for  requesting 
the  consent  of  the  federation.  It  was  observed 
by  the  agents  of  France  that  ho  was  more 
busy  than  they  had  over  known  him.  Not 
a day  passed  on  which  ho  was  not  seen  spur- 
ring from  his  villa  to  the  Hague.  Ho  was 
perpetually  closeted  with  his  most  distin- 
guished adherents.  Twenty-four  ships  of  war 
were  fitted  out  for  sea  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary force  which  the  commonwealth  main- 
tained. A camp  was  formed  near  Nimeguen. 
Many  thousands  of  troops  were  assembled 
there.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  army  the 
garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  strong- 
holds in  Dutch  Brabant.  Even  Ihe  renowned 
fortress  of  Bergopzoom  was  left  almost  de- 
fenceless. Field  pieces,  bombs,  and  tum- 
brels from  all  Ihe  magazines  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  collected  at  the  head  quarters. 
AH  the  bakers  of  Rotterdam  toiled  day  and 
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night  to  make  biscuit.  All  tliP  gonmaknrs  of 
Utrecht  were  found  too  few  to  execute  the  or- 
ders for  pistols  and  niuskots.  All  the  saddlers 
of  Amsterdam  were  hard  at  work  on  harness 
and  holsters.  Six  thousand  sailors  were  added 
to  the  naval  establishment.  Seven  thousand 
now  soldiers  were  raised.  They  could  not. 
indeed,  be  formally  enlisted  without  thesanc- 
tion  of  the  federation ; but  they  were  well 
drilled,  and  kept  in  such  a state  of  discipline 
that  they  might  without  difficulty  be  distri- 
buted into  regiments  within  twenty-fourhours 
after  that  sanction  should  be  obtained.  These 
preparations  required  ready  money  ; but  Wil- 
liam had,  by  strict  economy,  laid  up  against  a 
great  emergency  a treasure  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  and  tifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  What  more  was  wanting  was  sup- 
plied by  the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  ijroat 
quantities  of  gold,  not  less,  it  was  said,  than 
a hundred  thousand  guineas,  arrived  from 
England.  'I  he  Huguenots,  who  had  carried 
with  them  into  exile  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  were  eager  to  lend  hirn  all 
that  they  possessed  ; for  they  fondly  hoped 
that,  if  he  succeeded,  they  should  lie  restored 
to  the  country  of  their  birth ; and  they  feared 
that,  if  lie  failod,  they  should  scarcely  be  safe 
even  in  the  country  of  their  adoption.  (1) 

Through  the  latlor  part  of  July  and  the 
whole  of  August  the  preparations  went  on  ra- 
pidly, yet  too  slowly  for  the  vehement  spirit 
of  William.  Meanwhile  the  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Holland  was  active.  The 
ordinary  modes  of  conveying  intelligence  and 
passengers  were  no  lunger  thought  safe.  A 
light  bark  of  marvellous  speed  constantly  ran 
backward  and  forward  between  Schevening 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  our  island.  (2)  By 
this  vessel  William  received  a succession  of 
letters  from  persons  of  high  note  in  the 
church,  tho  state,  and  the  army.  Two  of  the 
seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the  memorable 
petition,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Tre- 
lawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  had,  during  their 
residence  in  the  Tower,  reconsidered  the  doc- 
trine of  nonresistance,  and  were  ready  to  wel- 
come an  armed  deliverer.  A brother  of  tho 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Colonel  Charles  Trelawney, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  Tangier  regi- 
ments, now  known  as  the  Fourth  of  the  Line, 
signified  his  readiness  to  druw-  his  sword  for 
the  Protestant  religion.  Similar  assurances 
arrived  from  the  savage  Kirke.  Churchill, 

(I ) Avau\  Neg.,  Aug.  2-12,  10-20,  tt-St,  14-24,  16-26, 
17-27.  Aug.  28-Sept  a,  1688. 

(2;  Ibid.,  SepL  i-u,  lest. 
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in  a letter  written  with  a certain  elevation  of 
language,  which  was  the  sure  mark  that  he 
was  going  to  commit  a basepess,  declared 
that  he  was  determined  to  perform  lus  duty 
to  Heaven  and  to  his  country,  and  that  he  put 
his  honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  William  doubtless  read 
those  words  with  one  of  those  bitter  and  cy- 
nical stmles  which  gave  his  face  its  least 
pleasing  expression.  It  was  not  his  business 
to  take  care  of  the  honour  of  other  men;  nor 
had  the  most  rigid  casuists  pronounced  it  un- 
lawful in  a general  to  invite,  to  use,  and  to 
reward  the  services  of  deserters  whom  he 
could  not  but  despise.  (1) 

Churchill’s  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney, 
whose  situation  in  England  had  become  ha- 
zardous and  who,  having  Inkon  many  pre- 
cautions to  hideitis  track,  had  passed  over  to 
• Upland  about  the  middle  of  August.  (2)  About 
the  same  time  Shrewsbury  and  Edward  Rus- 
sell crossed  the  German  Ocean  in  a boat 
which  they  had  hired  with  great  secrecy,  and 
appeared  at  the  Hague.  Shrewsbury  brought 
with  him  twelve  thousand  pounds,  which  ho 
had  raised  by  a mortgage  on  his  estates,  and 
which  ho  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Amster- 
dam. (3)  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Lumley 
remained  in  England,  where  they  undertook 
to  rise  in  arms  as  soon  as  the  prince  should  set 
fool  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believo  that,  at  this  con- 
juncture, William  first  received  assurances  of 
support  from  a very  different  quarter.  The 
history  of  Sunderland’s  intrigues  Is  covered 
with  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  inquirer  will  over  succeed  in  penetrating; 
but,  though  it  is  impossible  to  discover  tho 
whole  truth,  it  is  easy  to  delect  some  palpable 
fictions.  The  Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons, 
affirmed  that  tho  revolution  of  1688  was  the 
result  of  a plot  concerted  long  before.  Sun- 
derland they  represented  as  tho  chief  con- 
spirator. He  had,  they  averred,  in  pursuance 
of  his  great  design,  incited  his  too  confiding 
master  to  dispense  witli  statutes,  to  create  an 
illegal  tribunal,  to  conhscate  freehold  pro- 
perty, and  to  send  tho  fathers  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  to  a prison.  This  romance  rests 
ou  no  evidence,  and.  though  it  hus  boon  re- 
pealed down  to  our  own  time,  seems  hardly  to 
deserve  confutation.  No  fact  is  more  certain 
than  that  Sunderland  opposed  some  of  tho 

Cl ) Burnet,  i.,  76S;  Churchill's  letter  bears  date 
Aug.  *,  1688. 

(2;  William  to  Bentinck.  Aug.  17-27,  1688. 

(8  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1748. 
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most  imprudent  steps  which  James  took,  and 
in  particular  tho  prosecution  of  the  bishops, 
which  really  brought  on  tho  decisive  crisis. 
But.  evon  if  this  fact  were  not  established, 
there  would  still  remain  ono  argument  suffi- 
cient to  decide  the  controversy.  What  con- 
ceivable motive  had  Sunderland  to  wish  for  a 
revolution?  Under  tho  existing  system  he 
was  at  the  height  of  dignity  and  prosperity. 
As  president  of  the  council  he  took  precedence 
of  the  whole  temporal  peerage.  As  principal 
secretary  of  state  he  was  the  most  active  and 
powerful  member  of  the  cabinet.  He  might 
look  forward  to  a dukedom.  He  had  obtain- 
ed the  garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant  and 
versatile  Buckingham,  who,  having  squander- 
ed away  a princely  forluno  and  a vigorous 
intellect,  had  sunk  into  the  grave  deserted, 
contemned,  and  broken-hearloJ.  (1)  Mo- 
ney. which  Sunderland  valued  more  thaq  ho- 
nours, poured  in  upon  him  in  such  abun- 
dance that,  with  ordinary  management,  he 
might  hope  to  become,  in  a few  years,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  subjects  in  Europe.  The  direct 
emolument  of  his  posts,  though  considerable, 
was  a very  small  part  of  what  he  received. 
From  Franco  alone  he  drew  a regular  stipend 
of  near  six  thousand  pounds  a-year,  besides 
large  occasional  gratuities.  He  had  bargain- 
ed with  Tyrconnel  for  live  thousand  a-year, 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  down,  from  Ireland. 
What  sums  ho  made  by  selling  places,  titles, 
and  pardons,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but 
must  have  been  enormous.  James  seamed  to 
take  a pleasure  in  loading  with  wealth  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  convert.  All 
lines,  all  forfeitures  wont  to  Sunderland.  On 
every  grant  loll  was  paid  to  him.  if  any 
suitor  ventured  to  ask  any  favour  directly 
from  the  king,  the  answer  was,  “ Have  you 
spoken  to  my  Lord  President  f”  One  bold 
man  ventured  to  say  that  the  Lord  President 
got  all  tho  money  of  the  court.  “ Well,” 
replied  his  ma.esty  ; “ he  deserves  it 

all.”  (2)  We  shall  scarcely  overrate  the 
amount  of  the  minister’s  gains,  if  we  put  thorn 
at  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year ; and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  fortunes  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  w ere  in  his  time  rarer 

(I)  London  Gazette.  April  41, 28. 1887. 

(S-  Secret  Commits  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 
This  account  is  strongly  confirmed  by  what  Ronre- 
paux  wrote  to  Seignelny,  Sept  *2-22, 1687.  “It  (Sun- 
derland amasscra  beaucoup  d'arftant,  le  roi  son  mat- 
tre  lui  duuuant  Lx  plus  grande  partie  de  ceiut  qul 
provient  des  confiscations  ou  des  accouunodcmcns 
que  ceux  qui  ont  encourU  de*  peiues  tout  pour  obte- 
nir  l«ur  grace. 


than  fortunes  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year  now  are.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  then  not  one  peer  of  tho  realm  w hose 
private  income  equalled  Sunderland's  official 
income. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a new  or- 
der of  things,  a man  so  deeply  implicated  in 
illegal  and  unpopular  acts,  a member  of  the 
High  Commission,  a renegade  w horn  the  mul- 
titude, in  places  of  general  resort,  pursued 
with  the  cry  of  Popish  dog,  would  be  greater 
and  richer  ? What  chance  that  he  would 
even  be  able  to  escape  condign  punishment  ? 

Ho  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  William 
and  Mary  might  be,  in  tho  regular  course  of 
nature  and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  and  hud  probably  attempted  to 
make  for  himsolf  an  interest  in  their  favour, 
by  promises  and  services  which,  if  discovered, 
would  not  have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall. 
But  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  see  thorn  raised  to  power 
by  a revolution,  and  that  he  did  not  at  all 
foresee  such  a revolution  when,  towards  tho 
close  of  June,  1688,  he  solemnly  joined  the 
communion  of  the  Church  uf  Rome. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he,  by  that  inex- 
piable crime,  made  himself  an  object  of  ha- 
tred and  contempt  to  the  whole  nation,  when 
he  learned  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  England  would  shortly  be  vindicated 
by  foreign  and  domestic  arms.  From  that 
moment  ail  his  plans  seem  to  have  under- 
gone a change.  Fear  bowed  down  his  whole 
soul,  and  was  so  written  in  his  face  that  all 
who  saw  him  could  read.(l)  It  could  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a revolution, 
the  evil  counsellors  who  surrounded  the 
throne  would  be  called  to  a strict  account ; 
and  among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank.  The  loss  of  his  places,  his 
salaries,  his  pensions,  was  the  least  he  had 
to  dread.  His  patrimonial  mansion  and 
woods  at  Althorpe  might  be  confiscated.  Ho 
might  lie  many  years  in  a prison.  He  might 
eiid  his  days  in  a foreign  laud,  a (tensioner  ou 
the  bounty  of  France.  Even  this  was  not  tho 
worst.  Visions  of  an  innumerable  crowd 
covering  Tower  Hill  and  shouting  w-ith  sa- 
vage joy  at  the  sight  of  the  apostate,  of  a 
scaffold  hung  with  black,  of  Burnet  reading 
the  prayer  for  the  departing,  and  of  Ketch 
leaning  on  the  axe  with  w hich  Russell  and 
Monmouth  had  been  mangled  in  so  butcherly 

(I)  Adda  itayn  that  Sunderlandt  terror  w as  visible, 
Oct.  2#-N0V.  5,  1688. 
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a fashion,  began  to  haunt  the  unhappy  states- 
man. There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  ho 
might  escape,  a way  more  terrible  to  a noble 
spirit  than  a prison  or  a scaffold.  He  might 
still,  by  a well-timed  and  useful  treason,  earn 
his  pardon  from  the  foes  of  the  government. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  them  at  this 
conjuncture  services  beyond  all  price  ; for  he 
had  the  royal  ear,  he  had  great  influence 
over  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  he  was  blind- 
ly trusted  by  the  French  ambassador.  A 
channel  of  communication  was  not  wanting, 
a channel  worthy  of  the  purpose  which  it  was 
to  serve.  The  Counless  of  Sunderland  was 
an  artful  woman,  who,  under  a show  of  de- 
votion which  imposed  on  some  grave  men, 
carried  on,  with  great  activity,  both  amorous 
and  political  intrigues.  (1)  The  handsome 
and  dissolute  Henry  Sidney  had  long  been 
her  favourite  lover.  Her  husband  was  well 
pleased  to  see  her  thus  connected  with  the 
court  of  the  Hague.  Whenever  he  wished 
to  transmit  a secret  message  to  Holland,  he 
spoke  to  his  wife,  she  wrote  to  Sidney,  and 
Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to  Wil- 
liam. One  of  her  communications  was  in- 
tercepted and  carried  to  James.  She  ve- 
hemently protested  that  it  was  a forgery. 
Her  husband,  with  characteristic  ingenuity, 
defended  himself  by  representing  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  bo  so  base  as 
to  do  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
“ Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunderland’s  hand,” 
he  said,  “ that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Your 
majesty  knows  my  domestic  misfortunes. 
The  footing  on  which  my  wife  and  Mr.  Sid- 
ney aro  is  but  too  public.  Who  can  believe 
that  I would  make  a confident  of  the  man 
who  ha9  injured  my  honour  in  the  teuderest 
point,  of  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  I ought 
most  to  hate  ?"( 2)  This  defence  was  thought 
satisfactory ; and  secret  intelligence  was  still 
transmitted  from  the  wittol  to  the  adultress, 
from  the  adultress  to  the  gallant,  and  front 
the  gallant  to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive 
assurances  of  Sundorland’s  support  were  con- 
veyed orally  by  Sidney  to  William  about  the 
middle  of  August.  It  is  certuin  that,  from 
that  time  till  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail, 
a most  significant  correspondence  was  kept 
up  between  the  countess  and  her  lover.  A 
few  of  her  letters,  partly  written  in  cypher, 

(1 , Compare  Evelyn's  account  of  tier  with  what 
the  Princras  of  Denmark  wrote  about  her  to  the 
Hague,  and  with  her  own  letters  to  Henry  Sidney. 

(*'  Uonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  July  tl-st,  teas. 


are  still  extant.  They  contain  professions  of 
good  will  and  promises  of  service,  mingled 
with  earnest  intreaties  for  protection.  The 
writer  intimates  that  her  husband  will  do  all 
that  his  friends  at  the  Hague  can  wish  ; she 
supposes  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
go  into  temporary  exile ; hut  she  hopes  that 
his  banishment  will  not  bo  perpetual,  and 
that  his  patrimonial  estate  will  be  spared ; 
and  she  earnestly  begs  to  be  informed  in 
what  place  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  take 
refuge  till  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  is 
over.  (1) 

The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome. 
For,  as  the  time  for  striking  tho  great  blow 
drew  near,  the  anxiety  of  William  became 
intense.  From  common  eyes  his  feelings 
were  concealed  by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his 
demeanour ; but  his  whole  heart  was  open  to 
Hentinck.  The  preparations  were  not  quite 
complete.  The  design  was  already  suspect- 
ed, and  could  not  be  long  concealed.  The 
King  of  Franco  or  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
might  still  frustrate  tho  whole  plan.  If  Lewis 
were  to  send  a great  force  into  Brabant,  if 
the  faction  which  hated  tho  Sladtholder  were 
to  raise  its  head,  all  was  over.  “ My  suffer- 
ings, my  disquiet,”  the  prince  wrote,  “ are 
dreadful.  I hardly  sea  my  way.  Never  in 
my  life  did  1 so  much  feel  the  need  of  God’s 
guidance. 'V-Jj  Bcnliuck’s  wife  was  at  this 
time  dangerously  ill ; and  both  tho  friends 
were  painfully  anxious  about  her.  “ God 
support  you,”  William  wrote,  “and  enable 
you  to  bear  your  part  in  a work  on  which,  as 
far  as  human  beings  can  see,  the  welfare  of 
His  Church  depends.’\3) 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a design  so 
vast  as  that  which  had  been  formed  against 
the  King  of  England  should  remain  during 
many  weeks  a secret.  No  art  could  prevent 
intelligent  men  from  perceiving  that  William 
was  making  great  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tionsand  from  suspecting  thoobjeclwith  w hich 
those  preparations  w ere  made.  Early  in  August 
hints  that  some  great  event  was  approaching 
were  whispered  up  and  down  London.  The 
weak  and  corrupt  Alboville  was  then  on  a visit 
to  England,  and  was,  or  alTocted  to  be,  certain 
that  the  Dutch  government  cnteriained  no 
design  unfriendly  to  Janies.  But,  during  the 

(t)  See  her  letter*  in  the  Sidney  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence lately  published.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  copy  of 
Barillons  despatches,  marked  the  SOth  or  August 
N.  S.  (68S,  as  the  date  from  which  it  was  quite  certain 
that  Sunderland  waa  playing  false. 

Aug.  19-M,  IM8.  (»)  Sept.  »-U,  IMS. 
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absence  of  Albeville  from  his  post,  A van*  per- 
formed, with  eminent  skill,  the  duties  both 
of  French  and  English  ambassador  to  the 
States,  and  supplied  Bariilon  as  well  as  Lewis 
with  ample  intelligence.  Avaux  was  salisflod 
that  a descent  on  England  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  convincing  his  master 
of  the  truth.  Every  courier  who  arrived  at 
Westminster,  either  from  the  Hague  or  from 
Versailles,  brought  earnest  warnings.  (1)  But 
James  was  under  a delusion,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  artfully  encouraged  by 
Sunderland.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  said  the 
cunning  minister,  would  never  dare  to  engage 
in  an  expedition  beyond  sea,  leaving  Holland 
defenceless.  The  States,  remembering  what 
they  had  suffered  and  what  they  had  been 
in  danger  of  suffering  during  the  great  agony 
of  1672,  would  never  incur  the  risk  of  again 
seeing  an  invading  army  encamped  on  the 
plain  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam. 
There  was  doubtless  much  discontent  in  Eng- 
land ; but  the  interval  was  immense  be- 
tween discontent  and  rebellion.  Men  of  rank 
and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly  to 
hazard  their  honours,  their  estates,  and  their 
lives.  How  many  eminent  Whigs  had  held 
high  language  when  Monmouth  was  in  the 
Netherlands  ! And  yet,  when  he  set  up  his 
standard,  what  eminent  man  had  joined  it  ? 
It  was  easy  to  understand  why  Lewis  af- 
fected to  give  credit  to  these  idle  rumours. 
He  doubtless  hoped  to  frighten  the  king  of 
England  into  taking  the  French  side  in  the 
dispute  about  Cologne.  By  such  reasoning 
James  was  easily  lulled  into  stupid  secu- 
rity. r'J)  Tho  alarm  and  indignation  of  Lewis 
increased  daily.  Tho  style  of  his  letters 
bccamo  sharp  and  vehement.  (3)  He  could 
not  understand,  he  wrote,  this  lethargy  on 
the  eve  of  a terrible  crisis.  Was  the  king 
bewitched?  Were  his  ministers  blind?  Was 
it  possible  that  nobody  at  Whitehall  was 
aware  of  what  was  passing  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent?  Such  foolhardy  security 
could  scarcely  bn  the  effect  of  mere  impro- 
vidence. There  must  be  foul  play.  James 
was  evidently  in  bad  hands.  Bariilon  was 
earnestly  cautioned  not  to  repose  implicit 
confidence  in  the  English  ministers ; but 
he  was  cautioned  in  vain.  On  him1 * 3,  as  on 

(I)  Avaux,  July  ia-29.  July  3l-Aug.  10,  Aug.  II-JI, 
!6M ; Lew  is  to  Bariilon,  Aug.  SIS,  16-20. 

(1)  Bariilon,  Aug.  2>t-30,  Aug. 23-Sept. 2, 1688;  Adda, 
Aug.  21-Sept.  3,  Clarke  s Lifeof  James,  ii.,  177.  Orig. 
Mem. 

(3)  Lewis  to  Bariilon,  Sept.  3-13,  8-18, 11-31, 1088. 


James,  Sunderland  had  cast  a spell  which 
no  exhortation  could  break. 

Lewis  bestirred  himself  vigorously.  Bon- 
repaux,  who  was  far  superior  to  Bariilon  in 
shrewdness,  and  who  had  always  disliked  and 
distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to 
London  with  an  offer  of  naval  assistance. 
Avaux  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  de- 
clare to  the  States  General  that  France  had 
taken  James  under  her  protection.  A large 
body  of  troops  was  held  in  readiness  to  march 
towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  This  bold  attempt 
to  save  the  infatuated  tyrant  in  his  own  despite 
was  made  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Skel- 
ton, who  was  now  envoy  from  England  to  tho 
court  of  Versailles. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  States.  It  was 
readily  granted.  The  assembly  was  unu- 
sually large.  Tho  general  belief  was  that 
some  overture  respecting  commerco  was 
about  to  be  made  ; and  the  president  brought 
a written  answer  framed  on  that  supposition. 
As  soon  as  Avaux  began  to  disclose  his  errand, 
signs  of  uneasiness  were  discernible.  Thoso 
who  were  believed  to  enjoy  tho  confidence 
of  tho  Prince  of  Orange  cast  down  their 
eyes.  Thu  agitation  became  great  when  the 
envoy  announced  that  his  master  was  strictly 
bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance  to 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  that  any  attack  on 
England  would  be  considered  as  a declaration 
of  war  against  France.  The  president,  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  stammered  out  a 
few  evasive  phrases,  and  the  conference  ter- 
minated. It  was  at  tho  same  Lime  notified 
to  the  Stales  that  Lewis  had  taken  under  his 
protection  Cardinal  Furstemburg  and  tho 
Chapter  of  Cologne.  (1) 

Tho  deputies  were  in  great  agitation. 
Somo  recommended  caution  and  delay. 
Others  breathed  nothing  but  war.  Fagcl 
spoke  vehemently  of  the  French  insolence, 
and  implored  his  brethren  not  to  bo  daunted 
by  threats.  Tho  proper  answer  to  such  a 
communication,  ho  said,  was  to  levy  more 
soldiers  and  to  equip  more  ships.  A courier 
was  instantly  despatched  to  recall  William 
from  Minden,  where  he  was  holding  a con- 
sultation of  high  moment  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenbourg. 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  James 
was  bent  on  ruining  himself;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  stop  him  only  made  him  rush  more 
eagerly  to  his  doom.  When  his  throne  was 

(I)  Avaux,  Aug.  23-Sepl.  3,  Aug.  30-Scpt.  V,  1088. 
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secure,  when  his  people  were  submissive, 
when  (he  most  obsequious  of  parliaments  was 
eager  to  anticipate  all  his  reasonable  wishes, 
when  foreign  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
paid  emulous  court  to  him,  when  it  depended 
only  on  himself  whether  ho  would  bo  the  ar- 
biter of  Christendom,  he  had  stooped  to  be 
the  slave  and  the  hireling  ofFrance.  And  now 
when,  by  a series  of  crimes  and  follies,  he  had 
succeeded  in  alienating  his  neighbours,  his 
subjects,  his  soldiers,  his  sailors,  his  children, 
and  had  left  himself  no  refugo  but  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  he  was  taken  with  a lit  of 
pride,  and  determined  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence. That  help  which,  when  he  did  not 
want  it,  ho  had  accepted  with  ignominious 
tears,  he  now,  when  it  was  indispensable  to 
him,  threw  contemptuously  away.  Having 
been  abject  when  he  might,  with  propriety, 
have  been  punctilious  in  maintaining  his 
dignity,  he  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a 
moment  when  haughtiness  must  bring  on 
him  at  once  derision  and  ruin.  He  resented 
the  friendly  intervention  which  might  have 
saved  him.  Was  ever  king  so  used?  Was 
ho  a child,  or  an  idiot,  that  others  must 
think  for  him?  Was  ho  a petty  prince,  a Car- 
dinal Furstcmburg,  who  must  fall  if  not 
upheld  by  a powerful  patron?  Was  he  to  be 
degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe,  by 
an  ostentatious  palronago  which  he  had  never 
asked  ? 

Skelton  was  recalled  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  and,  as  soon  as  ho  arrived,  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Citters 
was  well  received  at  Whitehall,  and  had  a 
long  audience.  He  could,  with  more  truth 
than  diplomatists  on  such  occasions  think 
at  all  nocessary,  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  the 
States  Genoral,  any  hostile  project.  For  the 
States  General  had,  as  yet,  no  official  know- 
ledge of  the  design  of  William ; nor  was  it  by 
any  means  impossible  that  they  might,  even 
now,  refuse  to  sanction  that  design . James 
declared  that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to 
the  rumours  of  a Dutch  invasion,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  had  sur- 
prised and  annoyed  him.  Middleton  was  di- 
rected to  assuro  all  the  foreign  ministers, 
that  there  existed  no  such  alliance  between 
France  and  England  as  the  court  of  Versailles 
had,  for  its  own  ends,  pretended.  To  tho 
Nuncio  tho  king  said  that  tho  designs  of  Lewis 
wore  palpable,  and  should  be  frustrated.  The 
officious  protection  was  at  once  an  insult  and 
a snare.  “ My  good  brother,”  said  James, 
has  excellent  qualities ; but  flattery  and  vanity , 


have  turned  his  head.”(l)  Adda,  who  was 
iruioh  more  anxious  about  Cologne  than  about 
England,  encouraged  this  strange  delusion. 
Albovillo,  who  had  now  returned  to  his  post, 
was  commanded  to  give  friendly  assurances 
to  the  States  General,  and  to  add  some  high 
language,  which  might  have  been  becoming 
in  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  or  Oliver.  “ My 
master,”  he  said,  “is  raised,  alike  by  his 
power  and  by  his  spirit,  above  tho  position 
which  France  affects  to  assign  to  him.  There 
is  some  difference  between  a king  of  England 
and  an  archbishop  of  Cologne."  The  recep- 
tion of  Bonrepaux  at  Whitehall  was  cold. 
The  naval  succours  which  ho  offered  were  not 
absolutely  declined  ; but  ho  was  forced  to 
return  without  having  settled  anything  ; and 
the  envoys,  both  of  tho  United  Provinces  and 
(ho  House  of  Austria,  were  informed  that  his 
mission  had  been  disagrecablo  to  the  king 
and  had  produced  no  result.  After  the  Revo- 
lution Sunderland  boastod,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  ho  had  induced  his  master  to  reject 
tho  proffered  assistance  of  F ranee.  (2) 

Tho  perverso  folly  of  James  naturally  excit- 
ed the  indignation  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 
Lewis  complained  that,  in  return  for  tho  great- 
est service  which  ho  could  render  to  tho  Eng- 
lish government,  that  government  had  givon 
him  the  lie  in  the  face  of  all  Christendom.  Ho 
justly  remarked  that  what  Avaux  had  said, 
touching  tho  allianco  between  Franco  and 
Great  Britain,  was  true  according  to  tho 
spirit,  though  perhaps  not  according  to  tho 
letter.  There  was  not  indeed  a treaty  digest- 
ed into  articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified ; 
but  assurances  equivalent  in  the  estimation 
of  honourable  men  to  such  a treaty  had,  dur- 
ing some  years,  been  constantly  exchanged 
bolwobn  the  two  courts.  Lewis  added  that, 
high  as  was  his  own  place  in  Europe,  he 
shonld  never  be  so  absurdly  jealous  of  his  dig- 
nity as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act  prompted 
by  friendship.  But  James  was  in  a very'  dif- 
ferent situation,  and  would  soon  learn  tho 
value  of  that  aid  which  ho  had  so  ungra- 
ciously rejected.  (3) 

Yet,  notwithstanding  tho  stupidity  and  in- 

CO  Che  1’  adulailonc  e la  vanitA  gli  avevano  tomato 
It  capo.”— Adda,  Aug.  *t-Scpt.  to,  less. 

(1)  Cittern,  Sept.  tt-M,  168S;  Avaux,  Sept  I7-S7, 
Sept.  37-Oct.  7;  Barillon,  Sept.  B-Oct.  3 ; Wagenaar, 
book  lx.;  Sunderland's  Apology.  It  has  been  often 
aaserted  that  James  declined  the  help  ora  French 
army.  The  truth  is  that  no  such  army  was  offered. 
Indeed  the  French  troop*  would  have  »crved  James 
much  more  effectually  by  menacing  tha  frontiers  of 
Holland  than  by  crossing  the  Channel. 

(I)  Lewis  to  Bariikm,  Sept  io-w,  its*. 
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gratitude  of  Janies,  it  would  have  been  wise 
in  Lewis  to  persist  in  the  resolution  which 
hod  been  notified  to  the  Slates  General, 
Avaux,  whose  sagacity  and  judgment  made 
him  nil  antagonist  worthy  of  William,  was 
decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  first  object  of 
the  French  government, — so  the  skilful  envoy 
reasoned, — ought  to  he  to  prevent  the  intend- 
ed descent  on  Eugland.  The  way  to  prevent 
that  descent  was  to  invade  the  Spanish  Ne- 
therlands and  to  menace  the  Batavian  frontier. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  indeed,  was  so  bout  on 
his  darling  enterprise  dial  he  would  persist, 
even  if  the  white  flag  were  flying  on  the  walls 
of  Brussels,  lie  had  actually  said  that,  if  the 
Spaniards  could  only  manage  to  keep  Ostend, 
Mons,  and  Namur  till  the  next  spring,  he 
would  then  return  from  England  with  a force 
which  would  soon  recover  all  that  had  been 
lost.  But,  though  such  was  the  prince's  opi- 
nion, it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  States. 
They  would  not  readily  consent  to  send  their 
captain  general  and, the  flower  of  titeir  army 
across  the  German  Ocean,  while  a formidable 
enemy  threatened  their  own  territory.  (1) 
Lewis  admitted  the  force  of  these  reason- 
ings; but  he  had  already  resolved  on  a dif- 
ferent line  of  action.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
provoked  by  the  discourtesy  and  wrong-head- 
edness  of  the  English  government,  and  in- 
dulged bis  temper  at  the  expense  of  his  in- 
terest. Perhaps  ho  was  misled  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose 
influence  was  great,  and  who  regarded  Avaux 
with  no  friendly  feeling.  It  was  determined 
to  strike  in  a quarter  remote  from  Holland  a 
gTeat  and  unexpected  blow.  Lewis  suddenly 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Flandors,  and  pour- 
ed them  into  Germany.  One  army,  placed 
under  the  nominal  command  of  the  Dauphin, 
but  really  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Duras  and 
by  Vauban,  the  father  of  the  science  of  forti- 
fication, invested  Philipsburg.  Another,  led 
by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflers,  seized  Worms, 
Mentz,  and  Treves.  A third,  commanded  by 
the  Marquess  of  Humieres,  entered  Bonn.  All 
down  the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to  Cologne, 
the  Freneh  arms  were  victorious.  The  news 
of  the  fail  of  Philipsburg  reached  Versailles  on 
All  Saints'  day,  while  the  court  was  listening 
to  a sermon  in  the  chapel.  The  king  nude  a 
sign  to  the  preacher  to  stop,  announced  the 
good  news  to  the  congregation,  and  kneeling 
down  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  great 
success.  The  audience  wept  for  joy.  (2)  The 

(0  Avaux,  Sept.  w-Oct.  7,  Oct.  1-U,  »«**. 

W Madame  dc  Seville,  Oct.  *t-Nov . 1,  1688. 


tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
sanguine  and  susceptible  people  of  France. 
Poets  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  their  mag- 
nificent patron.  Orators  extolled  from  the 
pulpit  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Church.  The  Te  Deutn  was 
sung  with  unwonted  pomp;  and  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled  with  the 
dash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast  of  the  trum- 
pet. But  there  was  little  cause  for  rejoicing. 
The  great  statesman  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  European  coalition  smiled  inwardly  at  the 
misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.  Lewis  had  in- 
deed, by  his  promptitude,  gained  some  ad- 
vantages on  the  side  of  Germany ; but  those 
advantages  would  avail  little  if  England,  in- 
active and  inglorious  under  four  successive 
kings,  should  suddenly  resume  her  old  rank 
in  Europe.  A few  weeks  would  suffice  for  the 
enterprise  on  which  the  fate  of  tho  world  de- 
pended; and  for  a few  weeks  the  United  Pro- 
vinces wore  in  security. 

William  now  urged  on  his  preparations 
with  indefatigable  activity,  and  with  less  se- 
crecy than  he  had  hitherto  thought  necessary. 
Assurances  of  support  came  pouring  in  daily 
from  foreign  courts.  Opposition  had  become 
extinct  at  the  Hague.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Avaux,  even  at  this  last  moment,  exerted  all 
bis  skill  to  reanimate  the  faction  which  had 
contended  against  three  generations  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  The  chiefs  of  that  faction, 
indeed,  still  regarded  the  Stadlhoidcr  with  no 
friendly  feeling.  They  had  reason  to  fear 
that,  if  he  prospered  in  England,  he  would  be- 
come absolute  master  of  Holland.  Neverthe- 
less the  errors  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
the  dexterity  w ith  which  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  those  errors,  made  it  impossible  te  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  him.  He  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  for  demanding  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  States.  Amsterdam  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his  line, 
his  office,  and  his  person ; and  even  from 
Amsterdam  he  had  at  this  moment  no- 
thing to  apprehend.  Some  of  the  chief  func- 
tionaries of  that  city  had  been  repeatedly  clo- 
seted with  him,  with  Dykveli,  and  with  Ben- 
tinck,  and  had  been  induced  to  promise  that 
they  would  promote,  or  at  least  that  they 
would  not  oppose,  the  great  design ; some 
were  exasperated  by  the  commercial  edicts  of 
Lewis;  some  were  in  deep  distress  for  kins- 
men and  friends  who  were  harassed  by  the 
French  dragoons ; some  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  causing  a schism  which  might 
be  fatal  to  the  Batavian  federation  ; and  some 
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were  in  terror  of  the  common  people,  who, 
stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  zealous 
preachers,  were  ready  to  execute  summary 
justice  on  any  traitor  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
The  majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council 
which  had  long  been  devoted  to  France  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  William’s  undertaking. 
Thenceforth  all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part 
of  tho  United  Provinces  was  at  an  end  ; and 
the  full  sanction  of  the  federation  to  his  en- 
terprise was,  in  secret  sittings,  formally 
given.  (1) 

The  prince  had  already  fixel  upon  a gene- 
ral well  qualified  to  be  second  in  command. 
This  was  indeed  no  light  matter.  A random 
shot  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a 
moment  leave  the  expedition  without  a head. 
It  was  necessary  that  a successor  should  be 
ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  Yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  choice  of  any  Englishman 
without  giving  offence  either  to  the  Whigs  or 
to  the  Tories ; nor  had  auy  Englishman  then 
living  shown  that  he  possessed  the  military' 
skill  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a campaign. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  easy  to  assign 
pre-eminence  to  a foreigner  without  wounding 
the  national  sensibility  of  the  haughty  island- 
ers. One  man  there  was,  and  only  one  in 
Europe,  to  whom  no  objection  could  be  found, 
Frederic,  Count  of  Schomberg,  a Gorman, 
sprung  from  a noble  house  of  the  Palatinato. 
He  was  generally  esteemed  the  greatest  living 
master  of  the  art  of  war.  His  rectitude  and 
piety,  tried  by  strong  temptations  and  never 
found  wanting,  commanded  general  respect 
and  confidence.  Though  a Protestant,  he 
had  been,  during  many  years,  in  the  service 
of  Lewis,  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  ill  offices  of 
the  Jesuits,  extorted  from  his  employer,  by  a 
series  of  great  actions,  the  stafT  of  a marshal 
of  Prance.  When  persecution  began  to  rage, 
the  brave  veteran  steadfastly  refused  to  pur- 
chase the  royal  favour  by  apostasy,  resigned, 
without  one  murmur,  all  his  honours  and  com- 
mands, quitted  his  adopted  country  for  ever, 
and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  lie  had 
passed  his  seventieth  year ; but  both  his  mind 
and  his  body  were  still  in  full  vigour.  Ho 
had  boon  in  England,  and  was  much  lovod 
and  honoured  there.  He  had  indeed  a recom- 
mendation of  which  very  few  foreigners  could 
then  boast ; for  he  spoke  our  language,  not 

(t)  WiUcn  MS.  quoted  by  Wagonur;  Lord  I.oni- 
d»le'»  Memoirs;  Avaui,  Oct.  *-u,  MS,  (6»a.  The 
formal  declaration  of  the  States  General,  dated  Oct. 
is-M,  will  be  found  in  the  Recueil  dea  TraiUSs,  vol. 
tv.,  no.  ass. 


only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace  and  purity. 
He  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  with  the  warm  approba- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  parties,  ap- 
pointed William's  lieutenant,  (t) 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  Bri- 
tish adventurers  of  all  the  various  parties 
which  the  tyranny  of  James  had  united  in  a 
strango  coalition ; old  royalists  who  had  shed 
their  blood  for  the  throne,  old  agitators  of  tho 
army  of  the  parliament,  Tories  who  had  been 
persecuted  in  tho  days  of  tho  Exclusion  Bill, 
Whigs  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  for  their 
share  in  the  Ryo  House  Plot. 

Conspicuous  in  this  great  assemblage  were 
Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  an- 
cient Cavalier  who  had  fought  for  Charles  the 
First  and  had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the 
Second ; Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate  Argyle,  but  had 
inherited  nothing  except  an  illustrious  name 
and  the  inalienable  affection  of  a numerous 
clan  ; Charles  Paulot,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir 
apparent  of  the  Marquisate  of  Winchester; 
and  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord  Dumblane,  heir 
apparent  of  the  earldom  of  Danby.  Mordaunt, 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  adventures  irre- 
sistibly attractive  to  his  fiery  nature,  was 
among  tho  foremost  volunteers.  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  had  learned,  while  guarding  the 
frontier  of  Christendom  against  the  infidels, 
that  there  was  once  more  a hope  of  deli- 
verance for  his  country,  and  had  hastened  to 
offer  the  help  of  his  sword.  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
who  had,  since  hi3  flight  from  Scotland,  lived 
humbly  at  Utrecht,  now  emerged  from  his 
obscurity ; but,  fortunately,  his  eloquence 
could,  on  this  occasion,  do  little  mischief ; for 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  bo  the  lieutenant  of  a debating  so- 
ciety such  as  that  which  had  ruined  the  en- 
terprise of  Argyle.  The  subtle  and  restless 
Wildman,  who  had  some  time  before  found 
England  an  unsafe  residence,  and  had  retired 
to  Germany,  now  repaired  from  Germany  to 
the  prince’s  court.  There  too  was  Carstairs, 
a Presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland,  who 
in  craft  and  courage  had  no  superior  among 
tho  politicians  of  his  age.  He  had  been  en- 
trusted some  years  before  by  Fagel  with  im- 
portant secrets,  and  had  resolutely  kept  them 
in  spite  of  tho  most  homble  torments  which 
could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and  thumbscrew. 
His  rare  fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large 

(I)  Abr6g6  de  la  Vie  deFr&lGric  Due  de  Schomberg, 
16*0;  Sidney  to  William,  June  so,  I6W;  Burnet,  i , 
677. 
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a share  of  the  prince’s  confidence  and  esteem 
as  was  granted  to  any  man  except  Ben- 
tinck.  (I)  Ferguson  could  not  remain  quiet 
when  a revolution  was  preparing.  He  secur- 
ed for  himself  a passage  in  the  fleet,  and 
made  himself  busy  among  his  fellow  emi- 
grants ; but  he  found  himself  generally  dis- 
trusted and  despised.  Ho  had  been  a great 
man  in  the  knot  of  ignorant  and  hot-headed 
outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Monmouth 
to  destruction ; but  there  was  no  place  for  a 
low-minded  agitator,  half  maniac  and  half 
knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and  gone- 
rals  who  partook  the  cares  of  tho  resolute  and 
sagacious  William. 

Tho  difference  between  the  expedition  of 
1685  and  the  expedition  of  1688  was  suffi- 
ciently marked  by  the  difference  between  the 
manifestos  which  tho  leaders  of  those  ex- 
peditions published.  For  Monmouth  Fergu- 
son had  scribbled  an  absurd  and  brutal  libel 
about  the  burning  of  London,  the  strangling 
of  Godfrey,  the  butchering  of  Essex,  and  the 
poisoning  of  Charles.  The  declaration  of 
William  was  drawn  up  by  the  Grand  Pension- 
ary Fagel,  who  was  highly  renowned  as  a 
publicist.  Though  weighty  and  learned,  it 
was,  in  its  original  form,  much  too  prolix; 
but  it  was  abridged  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Burnet,  who  well  understood  the  art 
of  popular  composition.  It  began  by  a solemn 
preamble  setting  forth  that,  in  every  commu- 
nity, the  strict  observance  of  law  was  neces- 
sary alike  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and  to 
the  security  of  governments.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  had  therefore  seen  with  deep  concern 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a kingdom  with 
which  ho  was  by  blood  and  by  marriage  closely 
connected  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, been  grossly  and  systematically  vio- 
lated. Tho  power  of  dispensing  with  acts  of 
parliament  had  been  strained  to  such  a point 
that  the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  had 
been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  by  turning 
out  judge  after  judge  till  the  bench  had  been 
filled  with  men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the 
directions  of  the  government.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  king’s  repeated  assurances  that  he 
would  maintain  the  established  religion,  per- 
sons notoriously  hostile  to  that  religion  had 
been  promoted,  not  only  to  civil  oflices,  but 
also  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  had,  in  defiance  of  ex- 

{«;  Bursal,  Mackaj  s Memoirs. 


press  statutes,  been  entrusted  to  a new  court 
of  High  Commission;  and  in  that  court  one 
avowed  Papist  had  a seat.  Good  subjects, 
for  refusing  to  violate  their  duty  and  their 
oaths,  had  been  ejected  from  their  property 
in  contempt  of  the  Great  Charter  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  Meanwhile  persons  who 
could  not  legally  set  foot  on  the  island  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  seminaries  for  the 
corruption  of  youth.  Lieutenants,  deputy 
lieut>  nants,  justices  of  the  peace,  had  been 
dismissed  in  multitudes  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port a pernicious  and  unconstitutional  policy. 
The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough 
in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The 
courts  of  justice  were  in  such  a state  that 
their  decisions,  even  in  civil  matters,  had 
ceased  to  inspire  confidence,  and  their  ser- 
vility in  criminal  cases  had  brought  on  the 
kingdom  the  slain  of  innocent  blood.  All 
theso  abuses,  loathed  by  the  English  nation, 
were  to  bo  dofended,  it  seemed,  by  an  army 
of  Irish  Papists.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  most 
arbitrary  princes  had  never  accounted  it  an 
offenco  in  a subject  modestly  and  peaceably 
to  represent  his  grievances  and  to  ask  for 
relief.  But  supplication  was  now  treated  as  a 
high  misdemeanour  in  England.  For  no 
crime  but  that  of  offering  to  the  sovereign  a 
petition  drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful 
terms,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted ; and  every  judge 
who  gave  his  voice  in  their  favour  had  in- 
stantly been  turned  out.  The  calling  of  a 
free  and  lawful  parliament  might  indeed  be 
an  effectual  remedy  for  all  these  evils ; but 
such  a parliament,  unless  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  administration  were  changed,  the  nation 
could  not  hope  to  see.  It  was  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  court  to  bring  together,  by 
means  of  regulated  corporations  and  of  Po- 
pish returning  officers,  a body  which  would 
be  a House  of  Commons  in  name  alone. 
Lastly,  there  were  circumstances  which  rais- 
ed a grave  suspicion  that  the  child  who  was 
called  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  really  born 
of  the  queen.  For  these  reasons  the  prince, 
mindful  of  his  near  relation  to  the  royal  house, 
and  grateful  for  the  affection  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  ever  shown  to  his  beloved 
wife  and  to  himself,  had  resolved,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  many  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  and  of  many  other  persons 
of  all  ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a force 
sufficient  to  repel  violence.  He  abjured  alt 
thought  of  conquest.  He  protested  that,  while 
his  troops  remained  in  the  island,  they  should 
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be  kept  under  the  strictest  restraints  of  disci- 
pline, and  that,  as  soon  as  the  nation  had 
been  delivered  from  tyranny,  they  should  bo 
sent  back.  His  single  object  was  to  have  a 
free  and  legal  parliament  assembled  ; and  to 
the  decision  of  such  a parliament  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  leave  all  questions  both 
public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  declaration  were 
handed  about  the  Hague,  signs  of  dissension 
began  to  appear  among  the  English.  Wild- 
man,  indefatigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on 
some  of  his  countrymen,  and,  among  others, 
on  the  headstrong  and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  on 
such  grounds.  Tho  paper  had  been  drawn 
up  merely  to  please  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
parsons.  The  injuries  of  tho  Church  and  tho 
trial  of  the  bishops  had  been  put  too  promi- 
nently forward ; and  nothing  had  been  said 
of  tho  tyrannical  manner  in  which  tho  To- 
ries, before  their  rupture  with  tho  court,  had 
treated  the  Whigs.  Wildman  then  brought 
forward  a counlerproject,  prepared  by  him- 
self, which,  if  it  had  boon  adopted,  would 
have  disgusted  all  the  Anglican  clergy  and 
four  fifths  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Tho 
leading  Whigs  strongly  opposod  him.  Russell 
in  particular  declared  that,  if  such  an  insauo 
course  were  taken,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  coalition  from  which  alone  the  nation 
could  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute  was 
at  length  settled  by  the  authority  of  William, 
who,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  determined 
that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly  as 
Fagel  and  Burnet  had  framed  it.  (1) 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Hol- 
land, James  had  at  length  become  sensible  of 
his  danger.  Intelligence  which  could  not  bo 
disregarded  came  pouring  in  from  various 
quarters.  At  length  a despatch  from  Albe- 
vilio  removed  all  doubts.  It  is  said  that, 
when  (he  king  had  read  it,  the  blood  left  his 
cheeks,  and  he  remained  some  time  speech- 
less. (2)  He  might,  indeed,  well  bo  appalled. 
Tho  first  easterly  wind  would  bring  a hostile 
armament  to  the  shoros  of  his  realm.  All 
Europe,  one  single  power  alone  excepted,  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  tho  nows  of  his  down- 
fall. The  help  of  that  single  power  he  had 
madly  rejected.  Nay,  he  had  requited  with 
insult  the  friendly  intervention  which  might 
have  saved  him.  Tho  French  armies  which, 
but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  overawing  tho  States  General,  were 

ft)  Barnet,  i.,  77S,  7M. 

(tj  Eachard't  History  of  the  Revolution,  U,S. 


besieging  Philipsburg  or  garrisoning  Mentz. 
In  a few  days  he  might  have  to  fight,  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  for  his  crown  and  for  the  birth- 
right of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were  in- 
deed in  appearance  great.  Tho  navy  was  in 
a much  more  efficient  slate  than  at  the  time 
of  his  accession ; and  the  improvement  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  exertions. 
Ho  bad  appointed  no  lord  high  admiral  or 
board  of  admiralty,  but  had  kept  the  chief  di- 
rection of  maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands, 
and  had  been  strenuously  assisted  by  Pepys. 
It  is  a proverb  that  the  eye  of  a muster  is 
more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  a deputy: 
and,  in  an  age  of  corruption  and  peculation, 
a department  on  which  a sovereign,  even  of 
very  slender  capacity,  bestows  close  personal 
attention  is  likely  to  be  comparatively  froo 
from  abuses.  K would  have  been  easy  to  find 
an  abler  minister  of  marine  than  James;  but 
it  would  uol  have  been  easy  to  find,  among 
the  public  men  of  that  age,  any  minister  of 
marine,  except  James,  who  would  not  have 
embezzled  stores,  taken  bribes  from  con- 
tractors, and  charged  tho  crown  with  the  cost 
of  repairs  which  had  never  boon  made.  Tho 
king  was,  in  truth,  almost  tho  only  person 
who  could  be  trusted  not  to  rob  tho  king. 
There  had  therefore  been,  during  the  last 
three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilfering  in 
the  dockyards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been 
built  which  were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  An  excel- 
lent order  had  been  issued  increasing  tho  al- 
lowances of  captains,  and  at  the  same  time 
strictly  forbidding  them  to  carry  merchandise 
from  port  to  port  without  the  royal  permission. 
The  effect  of  these  reforms  was  already  per- 
ceptible; and  James  found  no  difficulty  in 
fitting  out,  at  short  notice,  a considerable 
fleet.  Thirty  ships  of  the  line,  all  third  rates 
and  fourth  rates,  were  collected  in  the 
Thames,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth. The  loyally  of  Dartmouth  was  above 
suspicion ; and  he  was  thought  to  have  as 
much  professional  skill  and  knowledge  as  any 
of  the  patrician  sailors  who,  in  that  age,  rose 
to  the  highest  naval  commands  without  a re- 
gular naval  training,  and  who  were  at  once 
flag  officers  on  the  sea  and  colonels  of  infantry 
on  shore,  (i) 

The  regular  army  was  the  largest  that  any 
king  of  England  had  ever  commanded,  and 
was  rapidly  augmented.  New  companies 

(t ) Pepys'?  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Royal  Nary, 
two;  Clarke's  Life  of  Janies  the  Second,  ii.,  »S6. 
Orig.  Mem.;  Adda,  Sept.  St -Oct.  *;  Cillers,  Sept.  21- 
Ocl.  I. 
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were  incorporated  with  the  existing  regi- 
ments. Commissions  for  the  raising  of  fresh 
regiments  were  issued.  Four  thousand  men 
were  added  to  the  English  establishment. 
Three  thousand  were  sent  for  with  all  speed 
from  Ireland.  As  many  more  wero  ordered 
to  march  southward  from  Scotland.  James 
estimated  tho  force  with  which  he  should  bo 
able  to  meet  the  invaders  at  forty  thousand 
troops,  exclusive  of  the  militia.  (1) 

The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  repel  a Dutch  invasion.  But 
could  the  navy,  could  the  army,  bo  trusted? 
Would  not  the  trainbands  flock  by  thousands 
to  the  standard  of  the  deliverer?  Tho  party 
which  had,  a few  years  before,  drawn  tho 
sword  for  Monmouth  would  undoubtedly  be 
eager  to  welcome  tho  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
what  had  become  of  the  party  which  had, 
during  seven  and  forty  years,  been  tho  bul- 
wark of  monarchy?  Where  wero  now  those 
gallant  gentlemen  who  had  over  been  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  for  the  crown?  Outraged 
and  insulted,  driven  from  tho  bench  of  jus- 
tice and  deprived  of  all  military  command, 
they  saw  the  peril  of  thoir  ungrateful  so- 
vereign with  undisguised  delight.  Where 
wero  those  priests  and  prelates  who  had, 
from  ton  thousand  pulpits,  proclaimed  the 
duty  of  obeying  tho  anointed  delegate  of  God? 
Some  of  them  had  been  imprisoned ; some 
had  been  plundered ; all  had  been  placed 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  High  Commission, 
and  had  been  in  hourly  fear  lest  some  new 
freak  of  tyranny  should  deprive  them  of  their 
freeholds  and  leave  them  without  a morsel  of 
broad.  That  Churchmen  would  even  now  so 
completely  forget  tho  doctrine  which  had 
been  thoir  peculiar  boast  as  to  join  in  active 
resistance  seemed  incredible.  But  could 
their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among  them 
the  spirit  which  in  tho  preceding  generation 
had  triumphed  over  the  armies  of  Essex  and 
Waller,  and  had  yielded  only  after  a desperate 
struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Crom- 
well? The  tyrant  was  overcome  by  fear.  He 
ceased  to  repeat  that  concession  had  always 
ruined  princes,  and  sullenly  owned  that  he 
must  stoop  to  court  the  Tories  once  more.  0) 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Halifax  was, 
at  this  time,  invited  to  return  to  office,  and 
that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  part 

(4)  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.,  486  Orig. 
Mein.;  Adda,  Sept  i*-Oct  4;  Cittern,  SepLSi-Oct.  4. 

(»)  Adda,  Sept.  88-Oct.  8,4688.  This  despatch  de- 
scribes strongly  James's  dread  of  an  universal  defec- 
tion of  bis  subjects. 


of  mediator  between  the  throne  and  the  na- 
tion was  of  all  parts  that  for  which  he  was 
best  qualified  and  of  which  he  was  most  am- 
bitious. How  tho  negotiation  with  him  was 
broken  off  is  not  known ; but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  tho  question  of  the  dispensing 
power  was  the  insurmountable  difficulty.  His 
hostility  to  that  power  had  caused  his  dis- 
grace three  years  before ; and  nothing  that 
had  since  happened  had  been  of  a nature  to 
change  his  views.  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  fully  determined  to  make  no  concession 
on  that  point.  (1 ) As  to  other  matters  he  was 
less  pertinacious.  He  put  forth  a proclama- 
tion in  which  he  solemnly  promised  to  protect 
the  Church  of  England  and  to  maintain  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  He  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
concord.  He  would  no  longer  insist  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  should  bo  admitted  into  tho 
House  of  Commons;  and  ho  trusted  that  his 
people  would  justly  appreciate  such  a proof  of 
his  disposition  to  moot  their  wishes.  Three 
days  later  he  notified  his  intention  to  replace 
all  the  magistrates  and  deputy  lieutenants 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port his  policy.  On  the  day  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  nolilication  Compton's  suspension 
was  taken  off.  (2) 

At  tho  same  time  the  king  gave  an  audience 
to  all  the  bishops  who  wero  then  in  London. 
They  bad  requested  admittance  to  his  pre- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their 
counsel  in  this  emergency.  Tho  primate  was 
spokesman.  Ho  respectfully  asked  that  tho 
administration  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
persons  duly  qualified , that  all  acts  done  under 
pretence  of  the  dispensing  power  might  be 
revoked,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
might  bo  annulled,  that  the  wrongs  of  Mag- 
dalene College  might  bo  redressed,  and  that 
the  old  franchises  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions might  bo  restored.  He  hinted  very  in- 
telligibly that  there  was  one  most  desirable 
event  which  would  completely  secure  tho 
throne  and  quiet  the  distracted  realm.  If  his 
majesty  would  reconsider  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England, 
perhaps,  by  tho  divine  blessing  on  the  argu- 
ments which  tho  bishops  wished  to  lay  before 
him,  be  might  be  convinced  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his  fathor  and 

(4)  All  the  icanty  light  which  we  have  respecting 
this  negotiation  Is  derived  from  Beresby.  His  infor- 
mant saia  lady  whom  he  does  not  name,  and  who 
certainly  was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 

(1}  London  Gazette,  Sept.  84,  n,  Oct.  t,  MM. 
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of  his  grandfather.  Thus  tor,  Sancroft  said, 
he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  his  brethren. 
There  remained  a subject  on  which  he  had 
not  taken  counsel  with  them,  but  to  which 
he  thought  it  his  duly  to  advert.  Ho  was 
indeed  the  only  man  of  his  profession  who 
could  advert  to  that  subject  without  being 
suspected  of  an  interested  motive.  • The  me- 
tropolitan see  of  York  had  been  three  years 
vacant.  The  archbishop  implored  the  king 
to  fill  it  speedily  with  a pious  and  learned  di- 
vine, and  added  that  such  a divine  might 
without  difficulty  be  found  among  those  who 
then  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  The  king 
commanded  himself  sufficiently  to  return 
thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  pro- 
mised to  consider  what  had  been  said,  (f) 
Of  the  dispensing  power  he  would  not  yield 
one  tittle.  No  unqualified  person  was  re- 
moved from  any  civil  or  military  office. 
But  some  of  Sancroft's  suggestions  were 
adopted.  Within  forty-eight  hours  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  was  abolished.  (2)  It 
was  determined  that  the  charter  of  tho  city  of 
London,  which  had  been  forfeited  six  years 
before,  should  be  restored ; and  the  chan- 
cellor was  sent  in  state  to  carry  back  the  ve- 
nerable parchment  to  Guildhall.  (3)  A week 
later  the  public  was  informed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  had  it  in 
charge  from  the  king  to  correct  whatever  was 
amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not  without  a 
long  struggle  and  a bitter  pang  that  James 
Stooped  to  this  last  humiliation.  Indeed  he 
did  not  yield  till  tho  Vicar  Apostolic  Leyburn, 
who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occasions 
like  a wise  and  honest  man,  declared  that  in 
his  judgment  the  ejected  president  and  fellows 
had  boon  wronged,  and  that,  on  religious  as 
well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought 
to  be  made  to  them.  (4)  In  a few  days  ap- 
peared a proclamation  restoring  the  forfeited 
franchises  of  all  the  municipal  corporations.^ ) 

(t)  Tanner  MSS.;  Burnet,  i.,  781.  Burnet  lias,  I 
think,  confounded  this  audience  with  an  audience 
which  took  place  a few  weeks  later. 

(Si  London  Gaiette,  Oct.  8,  1688.  (3)  Ibid. 

(*,  London  Handle,  Oct.  15,  1688;  Adda,  Oct.  12- 
2*1.  The  Nuncio,  though  generally  an  enemy  to  vio- 
lent course*,  seems  to  have  opposed  the  restoration 
of  Hough,  probably  from  regard  for  the  interest*  of 
Hillard  and  the  other  Roman  Catholics  who  were 
quartered  in  Magdalene  College.  Leyburn  declared 
himself** net  sentlmento  die  fosse  slato  unospoglio, 
e ehc  II  pofscsso  in  cut  *i  trovano  ora  11  Caitolici  fowc 
violento  ed  illegale,  onde  non  era  privar  qnrsti  di  un 
dritto  arquisto,  ma  renderc  agli  altri  quello  die  era 
*lalo  levalo  con  viotenin.” 

(3  London  Gaiette,  Oct.  18, 1688. 
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James  flattered  himself  that  concessions  so 
great  made  in  the  short  space  of  a month 
would  bring  back  lo  him  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  con- 
cessions made  before  there  was  reason  to  ex- 
pect an  invasion  from  Holland  would  have 
done  much  lo  conciliate  the  Tories.  Bui  gra- 
titude is  not  to  be  expected  by  rulers  who 
givo  to  fear  what  they  have  refused  to  justice. 
During  three  years  the  king  had  been  proof  to 
all  argument  and  to  all  entreaty.  Every  mi- 
nister who  had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  realm  had  been  disgraced.  A parliament 
eminently  loyal  had  ventured  to  protest  gently 
and  respectfully  against  a violation  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  England,  and  had  been 
sternly  reprimanded,  prorogued,  and  dissolv- 
ed. Judge  after  judge  had  been  stripped  of 
tho  ermine  for  declining  to  give  decisions  op- 
posed to  the  whole  common  and  statuto  law. 
The  most  respectable  Cavaliers  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  nil  share  in  the  government  of 
their  counties  for  refusing  to  betray  the  pub- 
lic liberties.  Scores  of  clergymen  had  been 
deprived  of  their  livelihood  for  observing  their 
oaths.  Prelates,  lo  whose  steadfast  fidelity 
the  tyrant  owed  the  crown  which  ho  wore, 
had  on  their  knees  besought  him  not  to  com- 
mand them  to  violate  tho  laws  of  God  and  of 
the  land.  Theirmodestpetilion  had  been  treat- 
ed as  a seditious  libel.  They  had  been  brow- 
beaten, threatened,  imprisoned,  prosecuted, 
and  had  narrowly  escaped  utter  ruin.  Then 
at  length  the  nation,  finding  that  right  was 
borne  down  by  might,  and  that  even  supplica- 
tion was  regarded  as  a crime,  began  to  ihink 
of  trying  the  chances  of  war.  The  oppressor 
learned  that  an  armed  deliverer  was  at  hand, 
and  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Dissenters  and  Churchmen.  All 
was  immediately  changed.  That  government 
which  had  requited  constant  and  zealous  ser- 
vice with  spoliation  and  persecution,  that  go- 
vernment which  to  weighty  reasons  and  pa- 
thetic intreaties  had  replied  only  by  injuries 
and  insults,  became  in  a moment  strangely 
gracious.  Every  Gazette  now*  announced  the 
removal  of  some  grievance.  It  was  then  evi- 
dent that  on  the  equity,  the  humanity,  the 
plighted  word  of  the  king,  no  reliance  could 
be  placed,  and  that  he  would  govern  well  only 
so  long  as  he  was  under  the  strong  dread  of 
resistance.  His  subjecLswere  therefore,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  restore  to  him  a confidence 
which  ho  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to  relax  the 
pressure  which  had  wrung  from  him  the  only 


good  acts  of  his  whole  reign.  The  general 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  becamo 
every  day  stronger.  The  gales  which  at  this 
time  blew  obstinately  from  the  west,  and 
which  at  onco  prevented  the  prince’s  arma- 
ment from  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish  re- 
giments from  Dublin  to  Chester,  were  bitterly- 
cursed  and  reviled  by  the  common  people. 
The  weather,  it  was  said,  was  Popish.  Crowds 
stood  in  Cheapsido  gazing  intently  at  tho 
weathercock  on  the  graceful  steeple  of  Buw 
Church, and  praying  for  a Protestant  wind.f!) 
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rally  believed,  and  though,  since  that  time, 
repealed  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  w as  without  foundation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  mishap  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
could  not,  by  any  mode  of  communication, 
have  been  known  at  Westminster  till  some 
hours  after  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  re- 
ceived the  summons  which  called  him  away 
from  Oxford.  The  king,  however,  had  little 
right  to  complain  of  the  suspicions  of  his 
people.  If  they  sometimes,  without  severely 
examining  evidence,  ascribed  to  his  dishonest 


\ , • . . < camming  ei  iuciu,e,  asti lueu  10  ms  ui.snnnesi 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an  policy  w hat  was  really  the  effect  of  accident 

fpnt  WniPIl  Ihmicrtx  tixrxvr.il>  • - * . 


event  which,  though  morely  accidental,  was 
not  unnaturally  ascribed  to  the  perfidy  of  the 
king.  The  Ili-liop  of  Winchester  announced 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  ho 
designed  to  restore  the  ejected  members  of 
Magdalene  College.  lie  fixed  the  twenty-first 
of  October  for  this  ceremony,  and  on  tho 
twentieth  went  down  to  Oxford.  Tho  whole 
university  was  in  expectation.  The  expelled 
fellows  had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, eager  to  take  possession  of  their  beloved 
home.  Three  hundred  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back escorted  the  visitor  to  his  lodgings.  As 
he  passed,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  High  Street 
was  crowded  with  shouting  spectators.  Ho 
retired  to  rest.'  The  next  morning  a joyous 
crowd  assembled  at  tho  gates  of  Magdalene; 
but  the  bishop  did  not  make  Kis  appearance  ; 
and  soon  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  roused 
from  his  bed  by  a royal  messenger,  and  had 
been  directed  to  repair  immediately  to  White- 
hall. Thissirangedisappointmcnl  caused  much 
wonder  and  anxiety ; but  in  a few  hours  came 
nows  which,  to  minds  disposed,  not  without 
reason,  to  think  the  worst,  seemed  completely 
to  explain  the  king's  change  of  purpose.  The 
Dutch  armament  had  put  out  to  sea,  and  had 
been  driven  back  by  a storm.  The  disaster 
was  exaggerated  by  rumour.  Many  ships,  it 
was  said,  had  been  lost.  Thousands  of  horses 
had  perished.  All  thought  of  a design  on 
England  must  be  relinquished,  at  least  for  the 
present  year.  Here  was  a lesson  for  the  na- 
tion. While  James  expected  immediate  inva- 
sion and  rebellion,  he  had  given  orders  that 
reparation  should  be  made  to  those  whom  he 
had  unlawfully  despoiled.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  safe,  those  orders  had  been  revoked. 
This  imputation,  though  at  that  time  geno- 

(l)"Vento  Papista,”  says  Adda,  Oct.M-Nov.3,  teas. 
The  expression  Protestant  wind  seems  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  east  wind  which  kept  Tjrcon- 
nei,  during  some  lime,  fntm  taking  possession  of  the 
government  of  Ireland.  See  the  tlrst  part  of  Lilli- 
bullero. 
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or  inadvertence,  tho  fault  was  his  own.  That 
men  w ho  are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  faith 
should  be  distrusted  when  they  mean  to  keep 
it  is  part  of  their  just  and  natural  punish- 
ment. (1) 

It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this  oc- 
casion, incurred  one  unmerited  imputation 
solely  in  consequence  of  his  eagerness  to  clear 
himself  from  another  imputation  equally  un- 
ineritod.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had 
been  hastily  summoned  from  Oxford  to  attend 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. or  rathor  an  assembly  of  Notables,  which 
had  been  convoked  at  Whitehall.  With  the 
privy  councillors  were  joined,  in  this  solemn 
sitting,  all  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal 
who  chanced  to  be  in  or  near  the  capital,  the 
judges,  the  crown  lawyers,  tho  lord  mayor 
and  tho  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London.  A 
hint  had  boon  given  to  Petre  that  lie  would 
do  well  to  absent  himself.  In  truth  few  of 
the  peers  would  have  chosen  (o  sil  with  him. 
Near  the  head  of  tho  board  a chair  of  state 
was  placed  for  the  queen  dowager.  The 
Princess  Anno  had  been  requested  to  attend, 
but  had  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  delicate 
health. 

James  informed  this  great  assembly  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  produce  proofs  of  tho 
birth  of  his  son.  The  arts  of  bad  men  had 
poisoned  tho  public  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  very  many  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  bo  a supposititious  child.  Hut  Providonce 
had  graciously  ordered  things  so  that  scarcely 
any  prince  had  over  come  into  tho  world  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses.  Those 
witnesses  then  appeared  and  gave  thoir  evi- 
dence. After  all  Ihe  depositions  had  been 
taken.  James  with  great  solemnity  declared 
that  the  imputation  thrown  on  him  was 
false,  and  that  he  would  rather  dio  a thousand 
deaths  than  wrong  any  of  his  children. 

it)  All  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  collected  to 
How  ell's  edition  of  the  State  Trials. 
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All  who  were  present  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  evidence  was  instantly  published, 
and  was  allowed  by  all  judicious  arid  impar- 
tial persons  tube  decisive.(l)  But  the  judi- 
cious are  always  a minority  ; and  scarcely 
anybody  was  then  impartial.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  convinced  thRt  all  sincere  Papists 
thought  it  a duty  to  perjure  themselves  when- 
ever they  could,  by  perjury,  serve  the  inte- 
rests of  their  church.  Men  who,  having  been 
bred  Protestants,  had  for  the  sake  of  lucre 
pretended  to  be  converted  to  Popery,  were,  if 
possible,  less  trustworthy  even  than  sincere 
Papists.  The  depositions  of  all  who  belonged  to 
these  two  classes  were  therefore  regarded  as 
mere  nullities.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony on  which  James  had  relied  was  greatly 
reduced.  What  remained  was  malignantly 
scrutinised.  To  every  one  of  the  few  Pro- 
testant witnesses  who  had  said  anything  ma- 
terial some  exception  was  taken.  One  was 
notoriously  a greedy  sycophant.  Another 
had  not  indeed  yet  apostatized,  but  was  near- 
ly related  to  an  apostate.  The  people  asked, 
as  they  had  from  the  first,  why,  if  all  was 
right,  the  king,  knowing,  as  he  knew,  that 
many  doubted  the  reality  of  his  wife’s  preg- 
nancy, had  not  taken  care  that  the  birth 
shouid  be  more  satisfactorily  proved.  Was 
there  nothing  suspicious  in  the  false  reckon- 
ing, in  the  sudden  change  of  abode,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Princess  Anne  and  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  Why  was  no 
prelate  of  the  Established  Church  in  attend- 
ance? Why  was  not  the  Hutch  ambassador 
summoned  ? Why,  above  all,  were  not  the 
Hydes,  loyal  servants  of  the  crown,  faithfid 
sons  of  the  Church,  and  natural  guardians  of 
the  interest  of  their  nieces,  suffered  to  mingle 
with  the  crow  d of  Papists  which  was  assem- 
bled in  and  near  the  royal  bedchamber? 
Why,  in  short,  wus  there,  in  the  long  list  of 
assistants,  not  a single  name  which  com- 
manded public  confidence  and  respect  ? The 
tree  answer  to  these  questions  was  that  the 
king’s  understanding  was  weak,  that  his  tem- 
per was  de  spotic,  and  that  he  had  willingly 
seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  con- 
tempt for  the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  But 
the  multitude,  not  contented  with  this  expla- 
nation, attributed  to  deep-laid  villany  what 
was  really  the  effect  of  folly  and  perverse- 
ness. Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the 
multitude.  The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette, 
on  the  morning  after  the  council,  spoke,  of 

(!)  It  will  t'C  louml  with  much  illustrative  matter 
in  Howell's  edition  of  the  Stale  Trials. 
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the  investigation  with  such  scorn  as  embold- 
ened the  very  tirewomen  who  wore  dressing 
her  to  pul  in  their  jests.  Some  of  the  lords 
who  had  heard  the  examination  and  had  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied,  were  really  unconvinc- 
ed. Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, whose  piety 
and  learning  commanded  general  respect, 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  believe  that 
a fraud  had  been  practised. 

The  depositions  taken  before  the  council 
had  not  been  many  hours  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Sun- 
derland had  been  dismissed  from  all  his 
places.  Tho  news  of  his  disgrace  seems  to 
have  taken  the  politicians  of  the  coffee-houses 
by  surprise,  hut  did  not  astonish  those  who 
had  ob-erved  what  was  passing  in  the  palace. 
Treason  had  not  been  brought  home  to  him 
by  legal,  or  even  by  tangible,  evidence ; but 
there  was  a strong!  suspicion  among  those 
who  watched  him  closely  that,  through  some 
channel  or  other,  he  was  in  communication 
with  the  enemies  of  that  government  in  which 
he  occupied  so  high  a place.  11c,  w ith  una- 
bashed forehead,  imprecated  on  his  own  head 
ail  evil  here  and  hereafter  if  he  was  guilty. 
His  only  fault,  he  protested,  was  that  he 
had  served  tho  crown  too  well.  Had  he  not 
given  hostages  to  the  royal  cause?  Had  he 
not  broken  down  every  bridge  by  which  he 
could,  in  case  of  a disaster,  effect  his  retreat  ? 
Had  he  not  gone  all  lengths  in  favour  of  tho 
dispensing  power,  sate  in  the  High  Commis- 
sion, signed  tho  warrant  for  the  commitment 
of  the  bishops,  appeared  ns  a witness  against 
them,  at  tiic  hazard  of  his  life,  amidst  the 
hisses  and  curses  of  the  thousands  who  filled 
Westminster  Hall?  Had  he  not  given  tho 
last  proof  of  fidelity  by  renouncing  his  re- 
ligion, and  publicly  joining  a church  which 
tho  nation  detested  ? What  had  ho  to  hope 
from  a change?  What  had  he  not  to  dread? 
Those  arguments,  though  plausible,  ami 
though  set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  ad- 
dress, could  not  remove  the  impression  which 
whispers  and  reports  arriving  at  once  from  a 
hundred  different  quarters  had  produced. 
The  king  became  daily  colder  and  colder. 
Sunderland  attempted  to  support  himself  by 
the  queen's  help,  obtained  an  audience  of  her 
majesty,  and  was  actually  in  her  apartment 
when  Middleton  entered,  and,  by  the  king’s 
orders,  demanded  the  seals.  That  evening 
the  fallen  minister  was  for  the  last  time  clo- 
seted with  the  prince  whom  he  had  flattered 
and  betrayed.  The  interview  was  a strange 
one.  Sunderland  acted  calumniated  virtue 
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to  perfection.  He  regretted  not,  he  Mid,  the 
secretaryship  of  state  or  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  if  only  he  retainod  his  sove- 
reign's esteem.  “ Do  not,  sir,  do  not  make 
me  the  most  unhappy  gentleman  in  your 
dominions,  by  refusing  to  declare  that  you 
acquit  inB  of  disloyalty.”  The  king  hardly 
knew  what  to  believe.  There  was  no  posi- 
tive proof  of  guilt  ; and  the  energy  and  pa- 
thos with  which  Sunderland  lied  might  have 
imposed  on  a keener  understanding  than 
that  with  which  ho  had  to  deal.  At  the 
French  embassy  his  professions  still  found 
credit.  There  he  declared  that  ho  should  re- 
main a few  days  in  London  and  show  himself 
at  court.  He  would  then  retire  to  his  coun- 
try scat  at  Althorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  di- 
lapidated fortunes  by  economy,  if  a revolu- 
tion should  tako  place  he  must  fly  to  France. 
His  ill-requited  loyally  had  left  him  no  other 
place  of  rcfuge.(l) 

The  seals  which  had  been  taken  from  Sun- 
derland were  delivered  to  Preston.  The  same 
Gazette  which  announced  this  chango  con- 
tained the  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  Dutch  fleet.  (2)  That 
disaster  was  serious,  though  far  less  serious 
than  the  king  and  his  few  adherents,  misled 
by  their  wishes,  were  disposed  to  believe. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  according  to  the 
English  reckoning,  was  held  a solemn  sitting 
of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  prince  came  to 
bid  them  farewell.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  over 
him  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  child,  for 
the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in  him 
during  his  administration,  and  for  the  as- 
sistance which  they  had  granted  to  him  at 
this  momentous  crisis.  Ho  entreated  them  to 
believe  that  he  had  always  meant  and  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  interest  of  his  country. 
He  was  now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to 
return.  If  he  should  fall  in  defence  of  the  re- 
formed religion  and  of  the  independence  of 
Europe,  ho  commended  his  beloved  wife  to 
their  care.  The  Grand  Pensionary  answered 
in  a faltering  voice ; and  in  all  that  grave 
senate  there  was  none  who  could  refrain  from 
shedding  tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of 
William  never  gave  way ; and  ho  stood 
among  his  weeping  friends  calm  and  austere 
as  if  he  had  been  about  to  leave  them  only 

(t)  Bari  lion,  Oct.  8-18,  18-33,  18-38,  Oct.36-Nov.  4, 
Oct.  37-Nov.  6,  Oct.  38- Nov.  8,  1688;  Alicia.  Oct.  36- 
No  v.  5. 

(a;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  »,  1688. 


for  a short  visit  to  his  hunting-grounds  at 
Loo.  (1 ) 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  accom- 
panied him  to  his  yacht.  Even  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Amsterdam,  so  long  the  chief 
seat  of  opposition  to  his  administration,  joined 
in  paying  him  this  compliment.  Public  prayets 
were  offered  for  him  on  that  day  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  llelvoetsluys 
and  went  on  board  of  a frigate  called  the  Brill. 
His  flag  was  immediately  hoisted.  It  dis- 
played the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with 
those  of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in 
letters  three  feet  long,  was  happily  chosen. 
The  House  of  Orange  had  long  used  the  ellip- 
tical device,  “ I will  maintain.”  The  ellipsis 
was  now  Riled  up  with  words  of  high  import, 
“ The  liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
religion.” 

The  prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on 
board  when  the  wind  became  fair.  On  the 
nineteenth  the  armament  put  to  sea,  and  tra- 
versed, before  a strong  breeze,  about  half  the 
distance  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
coasts.  Then  the  wind  changed,  blew  hard 
from  the  west,  and  swelled  into  a violent 
tempest.  The  ships,  scattered  and  in  great 
distress,  regained  the  shore  of  Holland  as  they 
best  might.  The  Brill  reached  Helvoetsluys 
on  tho  twenty-first.  The  prince's  fellow- 
passengers  had  observed  with  admiration  that 
neither  peril  nor  mortification  had  for  one 
moment  disturbed  his  composure.  He  now, 
though  suffering  from  sea  sickness,  refused 
to  go  on  shore ; for  he  conceived  that,  by  re- 
maining on  board,  ho  should  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  notify  to  Europe  that  the  late 
misfortuno  had  only  delayed  fbr  a very  short 
time  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  Hi  two  or 
three  days  the  fleet  re-assembled.  One  vessel 
only  had  been  cast  away.  Not  a single  soldier 
or  sailor  was  missing.  Some  horses  had  pe- 
rished ; but  this  loss  the  prince  w ith  great 
expedition  repaired  ; and,  before  the  London 
Gazette  had  spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he 
was  again  ready  to  sail.  (2) 

His  declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a few 
hours.  On  tho  first  of  November  it  began  to 
be  mentioned  in  mysterious  whispers  by  the 
politicians  of  London,  was  passed  secretly 
from  man  to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the 

(1)  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland ; Burnet,  i.,  7*2. 

(2)  London  Gazelle,  Oct.  39, 1688;  Burnet,  I.,  783; 
Bentinrk  to  his  wife,  Oct.  21-31,  Oct.  33-Nov.  I,  Oct. 
34-No v.  3,  Oct.  37-Nov.  6, 1688. 
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boxes  of  the  post-office.  Ono  of  the  agents 
was  arrested,  and  the  packets  of  which  he 
was  in  charge  were  carried  to  Whitehall. 
The  king  read,  and  was  greatly  troubled.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  hide  the  paper  from  all 
human  eyes.  He  threw  into  the  fire  every 
copy  which  had  been  brought  to  him,  except, 
one ; and  that  one  he  would  scarcely  trust  out 
of  his  own  hands.  (1) 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  w hich  dis- 
turbed him  most  was  that  in  which  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  peers,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  in- 
vade England.  Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Not- 
tingham were  then  in  London.  They  were 
immediately  summoned  to  the  palace  and  in- 
terrogated. Halifax,  though  conscious  of  in- 
nocence, refused  at  first  to  make  any  answer. 
“ Your  majesty  asks  me,”  said  he,  “ whether 
1 have  committed  high  treason.  If  I am  sus- 
pected, let  me  be  brought  before  my  peers. 
And  how  can  your  majesty  place  any  depend- 
ence on  the  answer  of  a culprit  whose  life  is 
at  stake  ? Even  if  I had  invited  his  highness 
over,  1 should  without  scruple  plead  Not 
Guilty.”  The  king  declared  that  he  did  not 
at  all  consider  Halifax  ns  a culprit,  and  that 
he  had  asked  the  question  as  one  gentleman 
asks  another  who  has  been  calumniated 
whether  there  be  the  least  foundation  for 
the  calumny.  “ In  that  case,”  said  Halifax, 
“ I have  no  objection  to  aver,  as  a gentleman 
speaking  to  a gentleman,  on  my  honour, 
which  is  as  sacred  as  my  oath,  that  I have 
not  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  over.”  (2) 
Clarendon  and  Nottingham  said  the  same. 
The  king  was  still  more  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  temper  of  the  prelates.  If  they  were  hos- 
tile to  him,  his  throne  was  indeed  in  danger. 
But  it  could  not  be.  There  was  something 
monstrous  in  the  supposition  that  any  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  rebel  agaiust 
his  sovereign.  Compton  was  called  into  the 
royal  closet, and  asked  whether  he  believed  that 
there  was  tho  slightest  ground  for  the  prince's 
assertion.  The  bishop  was  in  a strait ; for  he 
was  himself  one  of  the  seven  who  had  signed 
tho  invitation ; and  his  conscience,  not  a very7 
enlightened  conscience,  would  not  sufTer  him, 
it  seems,  to  utter  a direct  falsehood.  “ Sir,” 
he  said,  “ I am  quite  confident  that  there  is 
not  one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not  as  guiltless 
as  myself  in  this  matter."  The  equivocation 

0)  Cillers,  Nov.  3-1S,  I6S8;  Adda,  Nov.  a il. 

£*)  Ronquillo,  Nov.  13-22, 168».  “Eslatrcspueataa,” 
says  Ronquillo,  ‘ t-vil  cicrtaf,  antique  mag  las  encu- 
brian  en  la  corte.” 


was  ingenious;  but  whether  the  difference 
between  the  sin  of  such  an  equivocation  and 
the  sin  of  a lie  bo  worth  any  expense  of  in- 
genuity may  perhaps  be  doubted.  The  king 
was  satisfied.  “ I fully  acquit  you  all,”  he 
said.  “ But  I think  it  necessary  that  you 
should  publicly  contradict  the  slanderous 
charge  brought  against  you  in  the  prince's 
declaration.”  The  bishop  very  naturally 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  read  the 
paper  which  he  was  required  to  contradict ; 
but  the  king  would  not  suffer  him  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a proclama- 
tion threatening  with  tho  severest  punish- 
ment all  who  should  circulate,  or  who  should 
even  dare  to.  read,  William's  manifesto,  (t) 
The  primate  and  the  few  spiritual  peers  who 
happened  to  bo  then  in  London  had  orders 
to  wait  upon  the  king.  Preston  was  in  at- 
tendance with  the  prince's  declaration  in 
his  hand.  “ My  lords,”  said  James,  “ listen 
to  this  passage.  It  concerns  you.”  Pres- 
ton then  read  the  sentence  in  which  the  spi- 
ritual peers  were  mentioned.  The  king  pro- 
ceeded : “ I do  not  believe  ono  word  of  this ; 
I am  satisfied  of  your  innocence ; but  1 think 
it  fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are  ac- 
cused.” 

The  primate,  with  many  dutiful  expres- 
sions, protested  that  the  king  did  hun  no 
more  than  justice.  “ I was  born  in  your  ma- 
jesty's allegiance.  I have  repeatedly  confirm- 
ed that  allegiance  by  nty  oath.  I can  have 
but  one  king  at  ono  time.  I have  not  in- 
vitod  the  prince  over  ; and  l do  not  believe 
that  a single  one  of  my  brethren  has  done 
so.”  “I  am  sure  I have  not,”  said  Crewe  of 
Durham.  “ Nor  I,”  said  Cartwright  of  Ches- 
ter. Crewe  and  Cartwright  might  well  be  be- 
lieved ; for  both  had  sate  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  When  Compton’s  turn  came, 
he  parried  the  question  with  an  adroitness 
which  a Jesuit  might  have  envied.  “ I gave 
your  majesty  my  answer  yesterday.” 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he 
fully  acquitted  them  all.  Nevertheless  it 
would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for  his  service 
and  for  their  own  honour  that  they  should 
publicly  vindicate  themselves.  He  therefore 
required  them  to  draw  up  a paper  selling  forth 
their  abhorrenco  of  the  prince’s  design.  They 
remained  silent ; their  silence  was  supposed 
to  imply  conscut ; and  they  w ere  suffered  to 
withdraw.  (2) 

(I)  London  Gazelle,  Nor.  s,  tost!.  The  proclama- 
tion U dated  Nov.  2. 

(2;  Tanner  MSS. 
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Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the 
German  Ocean.  It  was  on  the  evoning  of 
Thursday  the  first  of  November  that  he  put 
to  sea  the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  fresh 
from  the  east.  The  armament,  during  twelve 
hours,  held  a course  towards  the  north  west. 
The  light  vessels  sent  out  by  the  English  ad- 
miral for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
brought  back  news  which  confirmed  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  the  enemy  would  try  to 
land  in  Yorkshire.  All  at  once,  on  a signal 
from  the  prince's  ship,  the  whole  fleet  tack- 
ed, and  mado  sail  for  the  British  Channel. 
The  same  breeze  which  favoured  the  voyage 
of  the  invaders  prevented  Dartmouth  from 
coming  out  of  the  Thames,  llis  ships  were 
forced  to  strike  yards  and  topmasts;  and  two 
of  his  frigates,  which  had  gained  theopen  sea, 
were  shattered  by  the  violence  of  the  weather 
and  driven  back  into  the  river.  (1) 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before 
the  gale,  and  reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten 
in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  third  of  No- 
vember. William  himself,  in  the  Brill,  led 
the  way.  More  than  six  hundred  vessels, 
with  canvass  spread  to  a favourable  wind, 
followed  in  his  train.  The  transports  wero  in 
the  centre.  The  men  of  war,  more  than  fifty 
in  number,  formed  an  outer  rampart.  The 
squadron  which  guarded  the  rear,  and  which, 
if  Dartmouth  had  given  chase,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  engage,  was  commanded  by 
Herbert;  and  many  English  sailors,  inflamed 
against  Popery,  and  attracted  by  high  pay, 
wero  under  Herbert’s  command.  No  arrange- 
ment could  be  more  prudent.  There  was,  in 
the  king’s  floet,  much  discontent  and  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  But  with- 
in the  memory  of  old  mariners  the  Dutch  and 
English  navies  had  thrice,  with  heroic  spirit 
and  various  fortune,  contended  for  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  forgotton  the 
broom  with  which  Van  Tromp  had  threaten- 
ed to  sweep  the  Channel,  or  the  fire  which 
De  Ruytcr  had  lighted  in  the  dockyards  of  the 
Medway.  Had  tho  rival  nations  been  once 
more  brought  face  to  face  on  the  element  of 
which  both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  all  other 
thoughts  might  have  given  place  to  mutual 
animosity.  A bloody  and  obstinate  battle 
might  have  been  fought.  Defeat  would  have 
been  fatal  to  William's  enterprise.  Even 
victory  would  have  deranged  all  his  deeply 

(T  tlunict,  i..  787-,  Repin:  Whittle's  Exact  Diary ; 
Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England,  1688; 
History  of  the  Desertion,  1688:  Dartmouth  to  James, 
.Nov.  5,  IMS,  in  Dairy mple. 


meditated  schemes  of  policy.  He  therefore 
wisely  determined  that  the  pursuers,  if  they 
overtook  him,  should  be  hailed  in  their  own 
mother  longue,  and  adjured,  bv  an  admiral 
under  whom  they  had  served  and  whom  they 
esteemed,  not  to  fight  against  old  messmates 
for  Popish  tyranny.  Such  an  appeal  might 
possibly  avert  a conflict.  If  a conflict  took 
place,  one  English  commander  would  be  op- 
posed to  another ; nor  would  the  pride  of  the 
islanders  be  wounded  by  learning  that  Darl- 
moulh  had  been  compelled  to  strike  to  Her- 
bert. (1) 

Happily  William’s  precautions  were  not 
necessary.  Soon  after  midday  he  passed  tho 
Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  wilhin  a league 
of  Dover  on  the  norlh  and  of  Calais  on  tho 
south.  The  men  of  war  on  the  exlreme  right 
and  left  saluted  boih  fortresses  at  once.  The 
troops  appeared  under  arms  on  the  decks. 
Tho  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cym- 
bals. and  the  rolling  of  drums  were  distinctly 
heard  at  once  on  the  English  and  French 
shores.  An  innumerable  company  of  gazers 
blackened  the  whito  beach  of  Kent.  Another 
mighty  multitude  covered  the  coast  of  Picardy. 
Rapin  do  Thoyras,  w ho,  driven  by  persecu- 
tion from  his  country,  had  taken  service  in 
the  Dutch  army  and  accompanied  the  prince  to 
England,  described  the  spectacle,  many  years 
later,  as  the  most  magnificent  and  affecting 
that  was  ever  seen  by  human  eyes.  At  sun- 
set the  armament  was  off  Beachy  Head.  Then 
the  lights  were  kindled.  The  sea  was  in  a 
blaze  for  many  miles.  But  the  eyes  of  all  tho 
steersmen  were  fixed  throughout  the  night  on 
three  huge  lanterns  which  flamed  on  the 
stern  of  the  Brill.  (2) 

Meanwhile  a courier  had  been  riding  post 
from  Dover  Castle  to  Whitehall  with  news 
that  the  Dutch  had  passed  the  Straits  and 
were  steering  westward.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  an  immediate  change  in  all  tho  military 
arrangements.  Messengers  were  despatched 
in  every  direction.  Officers  were  roused  from 
their  beds  at  dead  of  night.  At  three  on  the 
Sunday  morning  there  was  a great  muster  by 

(1)  Avaux,  July  ISM,  Aug.  tt-»,  1688.  in  a lellcr 
to  Benllncl,  dated  Sept.  6-16, 1688,  William  insist* 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  an  action, 
and  begs  Benlinck  to  represent  this  to  Herbert.  " Ge 
n'e*t  pas  lc  terns  dc  faire  voir  sa  bravoure,  nl  de  ?e 
battre  si  l'on  le  peut  Cviter.  Jc  luy  l’ay  dCji  dit : 
mats  il  sera  nccessairc  que  vous  Ic  rCpOties,  et  i|ue 
vous  le  luy  fassiex  bien  comprendre.” 

(*)  Rapin'*  History ; Whittle  s Exact  Diarj  1 have 
seen  a contemporary  Dutch  chart  of  the  order  in 
which  the  fleet  sailed. 
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Torchlight  in  Hyde  Park.  The  king  had  sent 
several  regiments  northward  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  William  would  land  in  Yorkshire. 
Expresses  were  dispatched  to  recall  them. 
All  the  forces  except  those  which  w ere  neces  - 
sary  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  capital  were  or- 
dered to  move  to  the  west.  Salisbury  was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous ; but,  as 
it  was  thought  possible  that  Portsmouth  might 
be  the  first  point  of  attack,  three  battalions  of 
guards  and  a strong  body  of  cavalry  set  out 
for  that  fortress.  In  a few  hours  it  was  known 
that  Portsmouth  was  safe  ; and  these  troops 
received  orders  to  change  their  route  and  to 
hasten  to  Salisbury.  (I) 

When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  November 
dawned,  tho  dills  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were 
full  in  view  of  the  Dutch  armament.  That 
day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William’s 
birth  and  of  his  marriage.  Sail  was  slacken- 
ed during  part  of  tho  morning,  and  divine 
service  was  performed  on  board  of  the  ships. 
In  the  afternoon  and  through  tho  night  tho 
fleet  held  on  itscourse.  Torbay  was  the  placo 
where  tho  prince  intended  to  land.  But  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  fifth  of  November  was 
hazy.  The  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  dis- 
cern the  sea  marks,  and  carried  the  fleet  too 
far  to  tho  west.  The  danger  was  great.  To 
return  in  the  face  of  the  wind  was  impos- 
sible. Plymouth  was  the  next  port.  But  at 
Plymouth  a garrison  had  been  posted  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Bath.  Tho  landing 
might  be  opposed  ; ami  a check  might  pro- 
duce serious  consequences.  There  could  be 
little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  this  time  tho 
royal  fleet  had  got  out  of  the  Thames  and  was 
hastening  full  sail  down  the  Channel.  Rus- 
sell saw  tho  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  and  ex- 
claimed to  Burnet,  “ You  may  go  to  prayers, 
doctor.  All  is  over.”  At  that  moment  tho 
wind  changed ; a soft  breeze  sprang  up  from 
tho  south  ; the  mist  dispersed  ; the  sun 
shone  forth;  and,  under  the  mild  light  of  an 
autumnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned  back,  passed 
round  tho  lofty  cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  redo 
safe  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay.  (2) 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour  its 
aspect  has  greatly  changed.  The  amphi- 
theatre which  surrounds  the  spacious  basin 
now  exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  pros- 
perity and  civilisation.  At  tho  north-western 
extremity  has  sprung  up  a great  watering- 

(t)  Adda,  Nov.  5-15,  t«8S:  Newsletter  in  the  Mack- 
dDUnli  Collection:  Ctttere, Nov,  6-1 «. 

(*?  Burnet,  i„  7SS;  Extracts  from  the  Leugc  Papers 
In  Uie  Mackintosh  Collection. 


place,  to  which  strangers  are  attracted  from 
the  most  remote  parts  of  our  island  by  the 
Italian  softness  of  the  air ; for  in  that  climate 
tho  myrtle  flourishes  unsheltered  ; and  even 
the  winter  is  milder  than  the  Northumbrian 
April.  The  inhabitants  are  about  ten  thousand 
in  number.  The  newly  built  churches  and 
chapels,  the  baths  and  libraries,  the  hotels  and 
public  gardens,  the  infirmary  and  the  mu- 
seum, the  white  streets,  rising  terrace  above 
terrace,  the  gay  villas  peeping  from  tho  midst 
of  shrubberies  and  flower  beds,  present  a 
spectacle  widely  different  from  any  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  England  could  show. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered 
by  Borry  Heed,  the  stirring  market  town  of 
Brixhant,  the  wealthiest  seat  of  our  fishing 
trade.  A pier  and  a haven  were  formed  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but 
have  been  found  insufficient  for  the  increasing 
traffic.  The  population  is  about  six  thousand 
souls.  The  shipping  amounts  to  more  than 
two  hundred  sail.  The  tonnage  exceeds  many 
times  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
under  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But 
Torbay,  when  tho  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor 
there,  was  known  only  as  a haven  whore  ships 
sometimes  took  refuge  from  the  tempests  of 
the  Atlantic.  Its  quiet  shores  were  undis- 
turbed by  tho  bustle  cither  of  commerce  or 
of  pleasure  ; and  the  huts  of  ploughmen  and 
fishermen  were  thinly  scattered  over  w hat  is 
now  tho  site  of  crowded  marls  and  of  luxurious 
pavilions. 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
remembered  the  name  of  Monmouth  with  af- 
fection, and  held  Popery  in  detestation. 
They  therefore  crowded  down  to  the  seaside 
with  provisions  and  offers  of  service.  The 
disembarkation  instantly  commenced.  Sixty 
boats  conveyed  tho  troops  to  the  coast.  Mackay 
was  sont  on  shoro  first  with  the  British 
regiments.  The  princo  soon  followod.  He 
landed  where  the  quay  of  Brixham  now 
stands.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has 
been  altered.  Where  we  now  see  a port 
crowded  with  shipping,  and  a market  place 
swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers,  tho  waves 
then  broke  on  a desolate  beach;  but  a fragment 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  deliverer  stepped 
from  his  boat  has  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  is  set  up  as  an  object  of  public  veneration 
in  the  centre  of  that  busy  w harf. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  had  planted  his  foot 
on  dry  ground  he  called  for  horses.  Two 
beasts,  such  as  the  small  yeomen  of  that  time 
were  in  tho  habit  of  riding,  were  procured 
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from  the  neighbouring  village.  William  and 
Schomberg  mounted  and  proceeded  to  examino 
the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he  hastened 
to  the  prince.  An  amusing  dialogue  took 
place  between  them.  Burnet  poured  forth 
his  congratulations  with  genuine  delight,  and 
then  eagerly  asked  what  were  his  highness's 
plans.  Military  men  are  seldom  disposed  to 
take  counsel  with  gownsmen  on  military  mat- 
ters, and  William  regarded  the  interference 
of  unprofessional  advisers,  in  questions  re- 
lating to  war,  with  oven  more  titan  the  disgust 
ordinarily  felt  by  soldiers  on  such  occasions. 
But  he  was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent  hu- 
mour, and,  instead  of  signifying  his  displea- 
sure by  a short  and  cutting  reprimand,  gra- 
ciously extended  his  hand,  and  answered  his 
chaplain’s  question  by  another  question  : 
“ Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  predes- 
tination now  1 ” The  reproof  was  so  delicate 
that  Burnet,  whose  perceptions  were  not  very 
fine,  did  not  perceive  it.  He  answered  with 
great  fervour  that  he  should  never  forget  tho 
signal  manner  in  which  providence  had  fa- 
voured their  undertaking.  (I) 

During  tho  first  day  the  troops  who  had 
gone  on  shore  had  many  discomforts  to  en- 
dure. The  earth  was  soaked  with  rain.  Tho 
baggage  was  still  on  board  of  tho  ships.  Of- 
ficers of  high  rank  were  compelled  to  sleep 
in  wet  clothes  on  the  wet  ground ; tho  prince 
himself  had  no  better  quarters  than  a hut 
afforded.  His  banner  was  displayed  on  the 
thatched  roof;  and  somo  bedding  brought 
from  his  ship  was  spread  for  him  on  the 
floor.  (2)  There  was  some  difficulty  about 
landing  (he  horses ; and  it  seemed  probable 
that  this  operation  would  occupy  several 
days.  But  on  the  following  morning  the  pro- 
spect cloared.  The  wind  was  gentle.  Tho 
water  in  the  bay  was  as  even  as  glass.  Some 
fishermen  pointed  out  a place  where  the  ships 
could  be  brought  within  sixty  feet  of  the 
beach.  This  was  done ; and  in  three  hours 
many  hundredsof  horses  swam  safely  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  ef- 
fected when  tho  wind  rose  again,  and  swelled 
into  a fierce  gfllo  from  the  west.  The  enemy 
coming  in  pursuit  down  the  Channel  had 
been  stopped  by  the  same  change  of  weather 

(I)  t think  that  nobody  who  compares  Burnet's 
account  of  this  conversation  w i'll  Dartmouth's  can 
doubt  that  I have  eorreetty  represented  wtiat  passed. 

(2  I have  seen  a contemporary  Dutch  print  of  the 
disembarkation.  Some  men  are  bringing  the  prince's 
bedding  into  the  hut  ou  which  bis  Bag  is  Hying. 


which  enabled  William  to  land.  During  two 
days  tho  king’s  fleet  lay  on  an  unruffled  sea  in 
sight  of  Bnachv  Head.  At  length  Dartmouth 
was  able  to  proceed.  He  passed  tho  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  one  of  his  ships  catno  in  sight  of 
tho  Dutch  topmasts  in  Torbay.  Just  at  this 
moment  he  was  encountered  by  the  tempest, 
and  compelled  to  lake  shelter  in  the  harbour 
of  Portsmouth.  (1)  At  that  time  James,  who 
was  not  incompetent  to  form  a judgment  on  a 
question  of  seamanship,  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  admiral  had  done 
all  that  man  could  do,  and  had  yielded  only 
to  the  irresistible  hostility  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  At  a later  period  tho  unfortunate 
prince  began,  with  little  reason,  to  suspect 
Dartmouth  of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  slack- 
ness. (2) 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protes- 
tant cause  so  well  that  some  men  of  moro  piety 
than  judgment  fully  believed  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  to  havo  been  suspended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of 
England.  Exactly  a hundred  years  before, 
they  said,  the  Annada,  invincible  by  man, 
had  been  scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Civil 
freedom  and  divine  truth  were  again  in  jeo- 
pardy ; and  again  the  obedient  elements  had 
fought  for  the  good  cause.  The  wind  had 
blown  strong  from  the  east  while  the  prince 
wished  to  sail  down  (he  Channel,  had  turned 
to  tho  south  when  he  wished  to  enter  Torbay, 
had  sunk  to  a calm  during  the  disembark- 
ation, and,  as  soon  as  the  disembarkation 
was  completed,  had  risen  to  a storm,  and  had 
met  tho  pursuers  in  the  face.  Nor  did  men 
omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  the  prince  had  reached  our 
shores  on  a day  on  which  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land commemorated,  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, the  wonderful  escape  of  the  royal 
house  and  of  the  three  Estates  from  the 
blackest  plot  ever  devised  by  Papists.  Car- 
stairs,  whose  suggestions  were  sure  to  meet 
with  attention  from  the  prince,  recommended 
that,  as  soon  as  the  landing  had  been  effected, 
public  thanks  should  be  offered  to  God  for  the 
protection  so  conspicuously  accorded  to  tho 
groat  enterprise.  This  advice  was  taken,  and 
with  excellent  effect.  The  troops,  taught  to 
regard  themselves  as  favourites  of  Heaven, 

(I)  Burnet,  i.,  7*9;  Legge  Papers. 

(i;  On  Nov.  9.  16*8,  James  wrote  to  Dartmouth 
Itiiiw  : “Nobody  could  work  otherwise  tluin  you  did. 

I am  sure  all  know  me  seamen  must  be  of  the  same 
mind."  But  sec  Clarke's  Lire  of  James,  ii.,  207.  Orlg, 
Mem. 
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were  inspired  with  new  courage ; and  (he 
Engli>h  people  formed  Iho  most  favourable 
opinion  of  a general  and  ail  army  so  attculive 
to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  iho  sixth  of  November,  Wil- 
liam's army  began  to  inarch  up  iho  country. 
Some  regiments  advanced  as  far  as  Newton 
Abbot.  A stone,  sot  up-in  the  midst  of  that 
little  town,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the 
prince’s  declaration  was  solemnly  read  to  the 
people.  The  movements  of  the  troops  were 
slow ; for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ; and  the 
roads  of  England  were  then  in  a slate  which 
swmed  frightful  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
excellent  communications  of  Holland.  William 
took  up  his  quarters,  during  two  days,  at 
Ford,  a seal  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  fa- 
mily of  Courtenay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newton  Abbot.  He  w as  magnificently  lodged 
and  feasted  there ; but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  owner  of  the  house,  though  a strong 
Whig,  did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life 
and  fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  abstained 
front  doing  anything  which,  if  tho  king  should 
prevail,  could  be  treated  as  a crime. 

Exeter,  in  the  meantime,  was  greatly  agi- 
tated. Lamplugh,  the  bishop,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  Dutch  were  at  Torbay,  set  off 
in  terror  for  London.  The  dean  lied  from  the 
deanery.  Tho  magistrates  wore  for  the  king, 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  prince. 
Every  thing  was  in  confusion  when.  On  tho 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber, a body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Afordaunt,  appoared  before  tho  city.  With 
Mordaunt  catno  Burnet,  to  whom  William 
had  intrusted  the  duly  of  protecting  the  clergy 
of  the  cathedral  from  injury  and  insult.  (1 ) 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  had  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  closed,  but  yielded  on  the  first 
summons.  The  deanery  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Iho  prince.  On  the  following 
day,  Friday  the  ninth,  he  arrived.  Tho  ma- 
gistrates had  been  pressed  to  receive  him  in 
stale  at  tho  entrance  of  the  city,  but  had 
steadfastly  refused.  The  pomp  of  that  day, 
however,  could  well  spare  them.  Such  a 
sight  had  never  been  seen  in  that  part  of 
England.  Many  went  forth  half  a day’s  jour- 
ney to  meal  the  champion  of  their  religion. 
All  the  neighbouring  villages  poured  forth 
their  inhabitants.  A great  crowd,  consisting 
chiefly  of  young  peasants,  brandishing  their 
cudgels,  had  assembled  on  the  top  of  llaldon 
Hill,  whence  the  army,  marching  from  Chud- 

(l;  Burnet,  t , 7*0. 


leigh,  first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Fixe,  and  the  two  massive  towers  rising  front 
the  cloud  of  smoko  which  overhung  the  ca- 
pital of  the  west.  The  road,  all  down  the 
long  descent  and  through  the  plain  lo  the 
hanks  of  the  river,  was  lined,  mile  after  mile, 
w ith  spectators.  From  the  West  Gate  to  tho 
Cathedral  Close,  the  pressing  and  shouting 
on  each  side  was  such  as  reminded  Londoners 
of  the  crowds  on  Iho  Lord  Mayor’s  day.  The 
houses  were  gaily  decorated.  Doors,  win- 
dows, balconies,  and  roofs  were  thronged 
w ith  gazers.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp 
of  war  would  have  found  much  lo  criticize  in 
the  spectacle.  For  several  toilsome  marches 
in  the  rain,  through  roads  where  ono  who 
travelled  on  foot  sank  at  every  step  up  to  the 
ancles  in  clay,  had  not  improved  tho  appear- 
ance either  of  the  men  or  of  their  accoutre- 
ments. But  the  people  of  Devonshire,  altoge- 
ther unused  to  the  splendour  of  well-ordered 
camps,  were  overwhelmed  with  delight  and 
awe.  Descriptions  of  the  martial  pageant 
were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom.  They 
contained  much  that  was  well  filled  to  gratify 
the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvellous.  For 
Iho  Dutch  army,  composed  of  men  who  had 
been  born  in  various  climates  and  had  served 
under  various  standards,  presented  an  aspect 
at  once  grotesque,  gorgeous,  and  terrible  to 
islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a very  indis- 
tinct notion  of  foreign  countries.  First  rode 
Macclesfield  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, mostly  of  English  blood,  glittering  in 
helmets  and  cuirasses  and  mounted  on  Fle- 
mish war-horses.  Each  was  attended  by  a 
negro,  brought  from  tho  sugar  plantations  on 
the  coast  of  Guiana.  The  citizens  of  Eieler, 
who  had  never  seen  so  many  specimens  of  the 
African  race,  gazed  with  won  lcr  on  those 
black  faces  set  off  by  embroidered  turbans 
and  white  feathers.  Then  with  drawn  broad- 
swords came  a squadron  of  Sw  edish  horsemen 
in  black  armour  and  fur  cloaks.  They  were 
regarded  with  a strange  interest ; for  it  was 
rumoured  that  they  were  natives  of  a land 
where  the  ocean  was  frozen  and  where  the 
night  lasted  through  half  the  year,  and  that 
they  had  themselves  slain  the  huge  bears 
whose  skins  they  wore.  Next,  surrounded 
by  a goodly  company  of  gentlemen  and  pages, 
was  borne  aloft  the  prince’s  banner.  On  ils 
broad  folds  the  crowd  which  covered  the 
roofs  and  filled  the  windows  read  with  delight 
that  memorable  inscription,  “ The  Protes- 
tant religion  and  the  liberties  of  England.” 
But  the  acclamations  redoubled  when,  attend- 
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ed  by  forty  running  footmen,  the  princehim- 
self  appeared,  armed  on  back  and  breast, 
wearing  a white  plume  and  mounted  on  a 
white  charger.  With  how  martial  an  air  he 
curbed  his  horse,  how  thoughtful  and  com- 
manding was  the  expression  of  his  ample 
forehead  and  falcon  eye,  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  canvass  of  Kneller.  Once  his  grave  fea- 
tures relaxed  into  a smile.  It  was  when  an 
ancient  woman,  perhaps  one  of  those  zealous 
Puritans  who  through  twenty-eight  years  of 
persecution  had  waited  with  firm  faith  far  tho 
consolation  of  Israel,  perhaps  tho  mother  of 
some  rebel  who  had  perished  in  the  carnage 
of  Sedgemoor,  or  in  the  more  fearful  carnage 
of  the  bloody  circuit,  broke  from  the  crowd, 
rushed  through  the  drawn  swords  and  cur- 
vetting horses,  touched  the  hand  of  the  deli- 
verer, and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  happy. 
Near  to  the  prince  was  one  who  divided  with 
him  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  That,  men 
said,  was  the  great  CountSchomberg,  the tirsl 
soldier  in  Europe,  since  Turennc  and  t'onde 
were  gone,  the  man  whose  genius  and  valour 
had  saved  the  Portuguese  monarchy  on  the 
field  of  Montes  Clares,  the  man  who  had  earn- 
ed a still  higher  glory  by  resigning  the  trun- 
cheon of  a marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of 
his  religion.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  tho 
two  heroes  who,  indissolubly  united  by  their 
common  Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter 
together,  had  twelve  years  before  been  op- 
posed to  each  other  under  the  walls  of  Maes- 
tricht,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  young 
prince  had  not  then  been  found  a match  for 
the  cool  science  of  the  veteran  who  now  rode 
in  friendship  by  his  side.  Then  came  a long 
column  of  the  whiskered  infantry  of  Switzer- 
land, distinguished  in  all  the  continental  wars 
of  two  centuries  by  pre-eminent  valour  and 
discipline,  but  never  till  that  week  seen  on 
English  ground.  And  then  marched  a suc- 
cession of  bandsdesignated.  as  was  the  fashion 
of  that  age,  after  their  leaders,  Bcnlinck, 
Solmes,  and  Ginkell,  Talmash  and  Mnckay. 
With  peculiar  pleasure  Englishmen  might 
look  on  one  gallant  brigade  which  still  bore  the 
narno  of  the  honoured  and  lamented  Ossory. 
The  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  heightened  by 
the  recollection  of  the  renowned  events  in 
which  many  of  the  warriors  now  pouring 
through  the  West  Gate  had  borne  a share. 
For  they  had  seen  service  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Devonshire  militia  or  of  the  camp 
at  Hounslow.  Some  of  them  had  repelled 
the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on  tho  field  of 
Seneff,  and  others  had  crossed  swords  with 


the  infidels  in  the  cause  of  Christendom  on 
that  great  day  when  the  siege  of  Vienna  was 
raised.  Tho  very  senses  of  the  multitude 
were  foofed  by  imagination.  Newsletters 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  fabu- 
lous accounts  of  the  size  and  strength  of  tho 
invaders.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  above  six  feet 
high,  and  that  they  wielded  such  huge  pikes, 
swords,  and  muskets,  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  England.  Nor  did  the  wonder 
of  tho  population  diminish  when  tho  artillery 
arrived,  Iwentv-one  huge  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, which  were  with  difficulty  lugged  along 
by  sixteen  curl-horses  to  each.  Much  curio- 
sity was  excited  by  a strange  structure  mount- 
ed nn  wheels.  It  proved  to  bo  a moveable 
smithy,  furnished  with  all  tools  and  materials 
necessary  for  repairing  arms  and  carriages. 
Rut  nothing  raised  so  much  admiration  as 
tho  bridgo  of  boats,  which  was  laid  with  great 
speed  on  the  Exe  for  the  conveyance  of  wag- 
gons, and  afterwards  as  speedily  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  away.  It  was  made,  if 
report  said  true,  after  a pattern  contrived  by 
the  Christians  who  were  warring  against  the 
Great  Turk  on  the  Danube.  Tho  foreigners 
inspired  as  much  go  id  will  as  admiration. 
Their  politic  leader  took  caro  to  distribute  the 
quarters  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  the 
smallest  possible  inconvenience  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Iixeler  and  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. The  most  rigid  discipline  was  main- 
tained. Not  only  were  pillage  and  outrage 
effectually  prevented,  but  the  troops  were  re- 
quired to  demean  themselves  with  civility  to- 
wards all  classes.  Those  who  had  formed 
their  notions  of  an  army  from  the  conduct  ol 
Kirke  and  his  lambs  were  amazed  to  see  sol- 
diers who  never  swore  at  a landlady  or  took 
an  egg  w ithout  paying  for  it.  In  return  for 
this  moderation  the  people  furnished  the 
troops  with  provisions  in  great  abundance 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  (1) 

(I)  See  Whittle's  Diary,  the  Expedition  of  his  High- 
ness, and  the  Letter  from  E.vou  published  at  the 
time.  I have  myself  seen  tw  o manuscript  new  slet- 
ter* describing  the  pomp  of  the  prince's  entrance 
into  Exeter.  A few  months  laler  a had  poet  w role  a 
play,  entitled  “The  late  Devolution."  One  scene  is 
laid  at  Exeter.  “Elder  battalions  of  the  prince's 
anny  on  their  march  into  the  city,  with  colour* 
Ilyina,  drums  beating,  and  the  citizens  shouting 
A nobleman  named  Misopapas  says,— 

“Can you  uuess,  my  lord, 

How  dreadful  guilt  and  fear  has  represented. 

Tour  army  to  the  conrt.’  Tour  number  and  your 
stature 

Are  both  advanced;  all  six  fool  high  at  least. 
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Much  depended  on  the  course  which,  at 
ibis  great  crisis,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  might  take  ; and  the  members  of 
the  chapter  of  Exeter  were  the  first  who  were 
called  upon  to  declare  their  sentiments.  Bur- 
net informed  the  canons,  now  left  without  a 
head  by  the  flight  of  the  dean,  that  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  prayer  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  a solemn  ser- 
vice must  bo  performed  in  honour  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  prince.  The  canons  did  not 
choose  to  appear  in  their  stalls,  but  some  of 
the  choristers  and  prebendaries  attended.  Wil- 
liam repaired  in  military  state  to  the  cathe- 
dral. As  ha  passed  under  the  gorgeous 
screen,  that  renowned  organ,  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  of  those  which  are  the  boast 
of  his  native  Holland,  gave  out  a peal  of  tri- 
umph. lie  mounted  th'e  bishop’s  seat,  a 
throne  rich  with  the  carving  of  the  lifteenth 
century.  Burnet  stood  below  ; and  a crowd 
of  warriors  and  nobles  appeared  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  singers, 
robed  in  white,  sang  theTeDeum.  When 
the  chaunt  was  over,  Burnet  read  the  prince’s 
declaration ; but  as  soon  as  the  first  words 
were  uttered,  prebendaries  and  singers  crowd- 
ed in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir.  At  the  close 
Burnet  cried  in  a loud  voice,  “ God  save  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ! ” and  many  fervent  voices 
answered,  “ Amon.”(l) 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November, 
Burnet  preached  before  the  prince  in  the  ca- 
thedral, and  dilated  on  the  signal  mercy 
vouchsafed  by  God  to  the  English  church  and 
nation.  At  the  same  time  a singular  event 
happened  in  a humbler  place  of  worship. 
Ferguson  resolved  to  preach  at  the  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  The  ministers  and 
ciders  would  not  consent ; but  the  turbulent 
and  half-wittod  knave,  fancying  that  the 
times  of  Fleetwood  and  Harrison  were  come 

In  bearskins  clad,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and  Branden- 
burghers.’ 

In  a sons:  whirh  appeared  just  after  the  entrance 
into  Exeter,  the  Irish  are  described  as  mere  dwarfs 
In  comparison  of  the  giants  whom  William  com- 
manded: 

“Poor  Berwick,  how  w ill  thy  dear  joys 
Oppose  this  famed  viaggio  ? 

Thy  tallest  sparks  will  be  mere  toys 
To  Brandenburg  and  Swedish  boys, 

Coraggto ! Coraggio !” 

Addison  alludes,  in  the  Freeholder,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary etfect  which  these  romantic  stories  pro- 
duced . 

Cl>  Expedition  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange;  Oldmhon, 
"9S5;  Whittle’s  Diary;  Eachard,  iii.,  911;  London 
'S aiette,  Nov.  «,  teas. 


again,  forced  tho  door,  went  through  the  con- 
gregation sword  in  hand,  mounted  the  pul- 
pit, and  there  poured  forth  a fiery  invective 
against  the  king.  The  time  for  such  follies 
had  gone  by  ; and  this  exhibition  excited  no- 
thing but  derision  and  disgust.”(1) 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  De- 
vonshire the  ferment  was  great  in  London. 
The  prince’s  declaration,  in  spile  of  all  pre- 
cautions, was  now  in  every  man’s  hands.  On 
the  sixth  of  November,  James,  still  uncertain 
on  what  part  of  the  coast  the  invaders  had 
landed,  summoned  the  primate  and  three 
other  bishops,  Compton  of  London,  While  of 
Peterborough,  and  Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a 
conference  in  the  closet.  The  king  listened 
graciously  while  the  prelates  made  warm  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  and  assured  them  that  he 
did  not  suspect  them.  “ But  where,”  said 
he,  “is  the  paper  that  you  were  to  bring 
mo  ?”  “ Sir,”  answered  Sancroft,  “ we  have 
brought  no  paper.  Wo  are  not  solicitous 
to  clear  our  fame  to  the  world.  It  is  no 
new  thing  to  us  to  be  reviled  and  falsely- 
accused.  Our  consciences  acquit  us,  your 
majesty  acquits  us,  and  we  are  satisfied.” 
“ Yes,"  said  the  king,  “ but  a declaration 
from  you  is  necessary  to  my  service.”  He 
then  produced  a copy  of  the  prince’s  ma- 
nifesto. “ See,”  he  said,  “ how  you  arc 
mentioned  here.”  “ Sir,"  answered  one  of 
the  bishops,  “ not  one  person  in  five  hundred 
believes  this  manifesto  to  be  genuine."  “ No !” 
cried  the  king  fiercely  ; “ then  those  live 
hundred  would  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  cut  my  throat.”  “ God  forbid,”  exclaimed 
tho  prelates  in  concert.  But  the  king’s  un- 
derstanding, never  very  clear,  was  now  quite 
bewildered.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was 
that,  whenever  his  opinion  was  not  adopted, 
he  fancied  that  his  veracity  was  questioned. 
“ This  paper  not  genuine  !”  he  exclaimed, 
turning  over  the  leaves  with  his  hands.  “ Am 
1 not  worthy  to  be  believed  t Is  ray.  word 
not  to  be  taken  ?”  *•  At  all  events,  sir,”  said 
one  of  the  bishops,  “ this  is  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical matter.  It  lies  within  the  sphere  of  tho 
civil  power.  God  has  entrusted  your  majesty 
with  the  sword,  and  it  isjiot  for  us  to  invade 
your  functions.”  Then  the  archbishop,  with 
that  gentle  and  temperate  malice  which  in- 
flicts the  deepest  wounds,  said  that  he  must 
be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to  any  po- 
litical document.  “ I and  my  brethren,  sir," 
ho  said,  “ have  already  smarted  severely  for 

(D  London  Gazette,  Not.  ts,  168*;  Expedition  ot 
the  Prince  of  Orange . 
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meddling  with  affairs  of  state  ; and  we  shall 
be  very  cautious  how  we  do  so  again.  Wo 
once  subscribed  a petition  of  the  most  harm- 
less kind,  we  presented  it  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  and  we  found  that  we  had 
committed  a high  offence.  We  were  saved 
from  ruin  only  by  the  merciful  protection  of 
God.  And,  sir,  the  ground  then  taken  by 
your  majesty’s  attorney  and  solicitor  was  that, 
out  of  parliament,  we  were  private  men,  and 
that  it  was  criminal  presumption  in  private 
men  to  meddle  with  politics.  They  attacked 
us  so  fiercely  that  for  my  part  I gave  myself 
over  for  lost.”  1 thank  you  for  that,  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury,”  said  the  king  ; “ I should 
have  hoped  that  you  would  not  have  thought 
yourself  lost  by  falling  into  my  hands."  Such 
a speech  might  have  become  the  mouth  of  a 
merciful  sovereign  ; but  it  came  with  a bad 
grace  from  a prince  who  had  gazed  with  plea- 
sure on  the  contortions  of  wretches  fainting 
in  the  boots,  from  a prince  who  had  burned  a 
woman  alive  for  harbouring  one  of  his  flying 
enemies,  from  a prince  round  whose  knees 
his  own  nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agonies 
of  supplication.  The  archbishop  was  not  to 
bo  so  silenced.  He  resumed  his  story,  and 
recounted  the  insults  which  the  creatures  of 
the  court  had  offered  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, among  which  some  ridicule  thrown  on 
his  own  stylo  occupied  a conspicuous  place. 
The  king  had  nothing  to  say  but  that  there 
was  no  use  in  repealing  old  grievances,  and 
that  he  had  hoped  that  these  things  had  been 
quite  forgotten.  He  who  never  forgot  the 
smallest  injury  that  he  had  suffered  could 
not  understand  how  others  should  remember 
for  a few  weeks  the  most  deadly  injurios  that 
he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  wandered.  The  king 
insisted  on  having  front  the  bishops  a paper 
declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince's 
enterprise.  They,  with  many  professions  of 
the  most  submissive  loyalty,  pertinaciously 
refused.  The  prince,  they  said,  had  asserted 
that  he  had  been  invited  by  temporal  as  well 
as  by  spiritual  peers.  The  imputation  was 
common.  Why  should  not  the  purgation  be 
common  also  ? “ 1 see  how  it  is,”  said  the 
king.  “Somo  of  the  temporal  peers  have 
been  with  you,  and  have  persuaded  you  to 
cross  me  in  this  matter.”  The  bishops  so- 
lemnly averred  that  it  was  not  so.  But  it 
would,  they  said,  seom  strange  that,  on  a 
question  involving  gravo  political  and  military 
considerations,  the  temporal  peers  should  bo 


entirely  passed  over,  and  the  prelates  alone 
should  be  required  to  take  a prominent  part. 
“But  this,”  said  James,  “is  my  method.  1 
am  your  king.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is 
best.  I will  go  my  own  way  ; and  I call  on 
you  to  assist  mo.”  The  bishops  assured  him 
that  they  would  assist  him  in  their  prefer 
department,  as  Christian  ministers  with  their 
prayers,  and  as  peers  of  tho  realm  with  their 
advice  in  his  parliament.  James,  who  want- 
ed neither  the  prayers  of  heretics  nor  the  ad- 
vice of  parliaments,  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed. After  a long  altercation,  “ I have  done,’” 
he  said,  “ I will  urge  you  no  further.  Since 
you  will  not  help  me,  I must  trust  to  myself 
and  to  my  own  arms.”(f ) 

The  bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal  pre- 
sence, when  a courier  arrivod  with  the  news 
that  on  the  preceding  day  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  landed  in  Devonshire.  During  the  follow- 
ing week  London  was  violently  agitated.  On 
Sunday,  tho  eleventh  of  November,  a rumour 
was  circulated  that  knives,  gridirons,  and  cal- 
drons, intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretics, 
were  concealed  in  the  monastery  which  had 
been  established  under  the  king’s  protection 
at  Clerkcnwell.  Groat  multitudes  assembled 
round  the  building,  and  were  about  to  de- 
molish it,  when  a military  force  arrived.  The 
crowd  was  dispersed  and  several  of  the  riot- 
ers were  slain.  An  inquest  sate  on  the  bodies, 
and  came  to  a decision  which  strongly  indi- 
cated the  temper  of  the  public  mind.  The 
jury  found  that  certain  loyal  and  well-dis- 
posed persons,  who  had  gone  to  put  down  Hie 
meetings  of  traitors  and  public  enemies  at  a 
mass-house,  had  been  wilfully  murdered  by 
the  soldiers;  and  this  strange  verdict  was 
signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  ecclesiastics  at 
Clerkonwell,  naturally  alarmed  by  these 
symptoms  of  popular  feeling,  were  desirous 
to  place  their  property  in  safety.  They 
succeeded  in  removing  most  of  their  furni- 
ture before  any  report  of  their  intentions  got 
abroad.  But  at  length  the  suspicions  of  the 
rabblo  were  excited.  The  two  last  carts  wero 
slopped  in  Holborn,  and  all  that  they  con- 
tained was  publicly  bumod  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  So  great  was  the  alarm  among 
tho  Catholics  that  all  their  places  of  worship 
were  closed,  except  those  which  belonged  to. 
the  royal  family  and  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. (2) 

(I)  Clarke's  Life  ot  James,  11.,  MO,  Orig.  Mem.r 
Sprat's  Narrative  ; Utters,  Nov.  M«,  1888 

(S)  Liittrcll's  Diary;  Newsletter  la  the  Mackintosh. 
Collection;  Adda,  Nov.  I6-S8, 1088. 
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On  ilic  whole,  however,  things  as  vet 
looked  not  unfavourably  for  James.  The  in- 
vaders had  been  nioro  than  a week  on  Eng- 
lish ground.  Yet  no  tnan  of  note  had  joined 
them.  No  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the 
north  or  the  east.  No  servant  of  the  crown 
appeared  to  have  betrayed  his  trust.  The 
royal  army  was  assembling  fast  at  Salisbury, 
and,  though  inferior  in  discipline  to  that  of 
William,  was  superior  in  numbers. 

The  prince  was  undoubtedly  surprised  and 
mortified  by  the  slackness  of  those  who  had 
invited  him  to  England.  By  the  common 
people  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been 
received  with  every  sign  of  good  will ; but  no 
nobleman,  no  gentleman  of  high  considera- 
tion, had  yet  repaired  to  his  quarters.  The 
explanation  of  this  singular  fact  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
landed  in  a part  of  the  island  where  he  had 
not  been  expected.  His  friends  in  the  north 
had  made  their  arrangements  for  a rising,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  would  be  among  them 
with  an  army.  His  friends  in  the  west  had 
made  no  arrangements  at  a'l,  and  were  natu- 
rally disconcerted  at  finding  themselves  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  a move- 
ment so  important  and  perilous.  They  had 
also  fresh  in  their  recollection,  and  indeed 
full  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  rehellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quar- 
ters. families  still  in  deep  mourning  for  brave 
sufferers  who  had  loved  their  country  well 
but  not  wisely.  After  a warning  so  terrible 
and  so  recent,  some  hesitation  was  natural. 
It  was  equally  natural,  however,  that  William, 
who,  trusting  to  promises  from  England,  had 
put  to  hazard,  not  only  his  fame  and  for- 
tunes, but  also  the  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence of  his  native  land,  should  feel  deeply 
mortified,  lie  was,  indeed,  so  indignant,  that 
he  talked  of  falling  back  to  Torbay,  re-em- 
barking his  troops,  returning  to  Holland,  and 
leaving  those  who  had  betrayed  him  to  the 
fate  which  they  deserved.  At  longth,  on  Mon- 
day, the  twelfth  of  November,  a gentleman 
named  Burrington,  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Crediton.  joined  tho  prince’s 
standard,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
several  of  his  neighbours. 

Men  of  higher  consequent  had  already  set 
out  from  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
Exeter.  The  first  of  these  was  John  Lord 
Lovelace,  distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his 
magnificence,  and  by  the  audacious  and  in- 
temperato  vehemence  of  his  Whiggism.  He 
had  been  live  or  sii  times  arrested  for  poli- 


tical offences.  The  last  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  was,  that  he  had  contemptuously  de- 
nied the  validity  of  a warrant,  signed  by  a 
Homan  Catholic  justice  of  the  peace.  He  had 
been  brought  before  the  privy  council  and 
strictly  examined,  but  to  little  purpose.  He 
resolutely  refused  to  criminate  himself ; and 
the  evidence  against  him  was  insufficient. 
He  was  dismissed  ; but  before  he  retired, 
James  exclaimed  in  great  heat,  “ My  lord, 
this  is  not  the  first  trick  that  you  have  played 
me.”  “ Sir,”  answered  Lovelace,  with  un- 
daunted spirit,  “ I never  played  any  trick  to 
your  majesty,  or  to  any  other  person.  Who- 
ever has  accused  me  to  your  majesty  of  play- 
ing tricks  is  a liar.”  Lovelace  had  subse- 
quently been  admitted  into  the  confidence  of 
those  who  planned  the  HevoIuiiun.il)  His 
mansion,  built  by  his  ancestors  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies, 
rose  on  tho  ruins  of  a house  of  Our  Lady  in 
that  beautiful  valley  through  which  the 
Thames,  not  yet  defiled  by  tho  precincts  of  a 
great  capital,  nor  rising  and  falling  w ith  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls  under  woods  of 
beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of  Berkshire.  Be- 
neath the  stately  saloon,  adorned  by  Italian 
pencils,  was  a subterraneous  vault,  in  w hich 
the  bones  of  ancient  monks  had  sometimes 
been  found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some 
zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment had  held  many  midnight  conferences 
during  that  anxious  time  when  England  was 
impatiently  expecting  the  Protestant  wind.  (2) 
The  season  for  action  had  now  arrived.  Love- 
lace. with  seventy  followers,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  quitted  his  dwelling,  and  directed 
his  course  westward.  Ho  reached  Gloucester- 
shire without  difficulty.  But  Beaufort,  who 
governed  that  county,  was  exerting  all  his 
great  authority  and  influence  in  support  of 
the  crown.  Tho  militia  had  been  callod  out. 
A strong  party  had  been  posted  at  Cirences- 
ter. When  Lovelace  arrived  there  he  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  he  suffered  to 
pass.  It  was  necessary  for  him  either  to  re- 
linquish his  undertaking  or  hi  light  his  way- 
through.  He  resolved  to  foreo  a passage; 
and  his  friends  and  tenants  stood  gallantly 
by  him.  A sharp  conflict  took  place.  The 
militia  lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven  men  ; 
but  at  length  the  followers  of  Lovelace  were 
overpowered;  he  was  made  a prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Gloucester  Castle.  (3) 

l Joliiiiitonc,Fcb.*7.l6SS; Cittmotthcsamedate. 
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Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  skirmish  took  place  at  Ciren- 
cester. Richard  Savage,  Lord  Colchester,  son 
and  heir  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  father,  by  a 
lawless  amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet  whose 
misdeeds  and  misfortunes  fomt  one  of  the 
darkest  portions  of  literary  history,  came 
with  between  sixty  and  seventy  horse  to 
Exeter.  With  him  arrived  th”  bold  and  tur- 
bulent Thomas  Wharton.  A few  hours  later 
came  Edward  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  brother  of  the  virtuous  nobleman 
whose  blood  had  been  shed  on  tho  scaffold. 
Another  arrival  still  more  important  was 
speedily  announced.  Colchester,  Wharton, 
and  Russell  belonged  to  that  party  which  had 
been  constantly  opposed  to  the  court.  James 
Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  regarded  as  a supporter  of  arbi- 
trary government.  He  had  been  true  to  James 
in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  had,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with 
vigour  and  severity  against  the  adherents  of 
Monmouth,  and  had  lighted  bonfires  to  cele- 
brate tho  defeat  of  Argyle.  But  dread  of 
Popery  had  driven  him  into  opposition  and 
rebellion.  Ho  was  the  first  peer  of  tho  realm 
who  made  his  appearance  at  the  quarters  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  (1) 

But  the  king  had  less  to  fear  from  those, 
who  openly  arrayed  themselves  against  his 
authority,  than  from  the  dark  conspiracy 
which  had  spread  its  ramifications  through 
his  army  and  his  family.  Of  this  conspiracy 
Churchill,  unrivalled  in  sagacity  and  address, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a certain  cool  intre- 
pidity which  never  failed  him  either  in  light- 
ing or  lying,  high  in  military  rank,  and  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  Princess  Anne,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  soul.  It  was  not  yet  time  for 
him  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  But  even 
thus  early  ho  inflicted,  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  a subordinate  agent,  a wound,  serious 
if  not  deadly,  on  the  royal  cause. 

Edward,  Viscount  Combury,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  a young  man  of 
slender  abilities,  loose  principles,  and  violent 
temper.  Ho  had  been  early  taught  to  consider 
his  relationship  to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been 
exhorted  to  pay  her  assiduous  court.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  his  father  that  the  hereditary 
loyalty  of  the  Hydes  could  run  any  risk  of 
contamination  in  the  household  of  the  king's 
favourite  daughter ; but  in  that  household  (he 

(I)  Burnet,  i.,  75K>:  Life  of  William,  1709. 


Churchills  held  absolute  sway ; and  Combury 
became  their  tool.  He  commanded  one  of 
the  regiments  of  dragoons  which  had  been 
sent  westward.  Such  dispositions  had  been 
made  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  he 
was,  during  a few  hours,  the  senior  officer 
at  Salisbury,  and  all  the  troops  assembled 
there  were  subject  to  his  authority.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that,  at  such  a crisis,  the  army 
on  which  every  thing  depended  should  have 
been  left,  even  for  a moment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a young  colonel  who  had  neither 
abilities  nor  experience.  There  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  so  strange  an  arrangement  was 
the  result  of  deep  design,  and  as  littlo  doubt 
to  what  head  and  to  what  heart  the  design  is 
to  be  imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry 
which  had  assembled  at  Salisbury  were  or- 
dered to  march  westward.  Combury  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  conducted  them 
first  to  Blandford  and  thence  to  Dorchester. 
From  Dorchester,  after  a halt  of  an  hour  or 
two,  they  set  out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the 
officers  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded 
an  explanation  of  these  strange  movements. 
Combury  replied  that  he  had  instructions  to 
make  a night  attack  on  some  troops  whom 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  posted  at  Iloniton. 
But  suspicion  was  awake.  Searching  ques- 
tions were  put,  and  were  evasively  answered. 
At  last  Combury  was  pressed  to  produce  his 
orders.  He  perceived,  not  only  (hat  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  over  all  tho 
three  regiments,  as  he  had  hoped,  but  that 
he  was  himself  in  a situation  of  considerable 
peril.  He  accordingly  stole  away  w ith  a few 
followers  to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of  his 
troops  returned  to  Salisbury ; but  some  who 
had  been  detached  from  the  main  body,  and 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  thoir 
commander,  proceeded  to  Honiton.  There 
they  found  themselves  ui  the  midst  of  a large 
force  which  was  fully  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Resistance  was  impossible.  Their 
leader  pressed  them  to  take  service  under 
William.  A gratuity  of  a month’s  pay  was 
offered  to  them,  and  was  by  most  of  them 
accepted.  (1) 

The  news  of  these  events  reached  London  on 
the  fifteenth.  James  had  been  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  in  high  good  humour.  Bi- 
shop Lamplugh  had  just  presented  himself  at 
court  on  his  arrival  from  Exeter,  and  had 

(11  Clarke's  Life  of  Janies,  It.,  SIS,  Orig.  Stem.; 
Burnet,  i.,  790;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  )5,  l«8; 
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.been  most  graciously  received.  “ My  lord,” 
said  the  king,  “you  are  a genuine  old  cava- 
lier.” The  archbishopric  of  York,  which  had 
now  been  vacant  more  than  two  years  and 
a half,  was  immediately  bestowed  on  Lant- 
plugli  as  the  reward  of  loyalty.  That  after- 
noon, just  as  the  king  was  silting  down  to 
dinner,  arrived  an  express  with  the  tidings 
of  Cornbury’s  defection.  James  turned  away 
from  his  intended  meal,  swallowed  a crust 
of  bread  and  a glass  of  wine,  and  retired  to 
his  closet,  lie  afterwards  learned  that,  as 
he  was  rising  from  table,  several  of  the  lords 
in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  conlidenco 
were  shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each 
other  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  When  the 
nows  was  carried  to  the  queen’s  apartments 
she  and  her  ladies  broke  out  into  tears  and 
loud  cries  of  sorrow.  (1)  The  blow  was  in- 
deed a heavy  one.  It  was  true  that  the  direct 
loss  to  the  crown  and  ihe  direct  gain  to  the 
invaders  hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred 
men  and  as  many  horses.  But  where  could 
the  kiug  henceforth  exp  cl  to  find  those  son- 
timents  in  which  consists  the  strength  of 
slates  and  of  armies?  Cornbury  was  the 
heir  of  a house  conspicuous  for  its  attachment 
to  monarchy.  His  fjlher  Clarendon,  his  un- 
cle Rochester,  were  men  whose  loyalty  was 
supposed  to  be  proof  to  all  temptation.  What 
must  be  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against 
which  the  most  deeply  rooted  hereditary 
prejudices  were  of  no  avail,  of  that  feeling 
which  could  reconcile  a young  oflicer  of  high 
birth  to  desertion,  aggravated  by  breach  of 
trust  and  by  gross  falsehood  ? That  Cornbury 
was  not  a man  of  brilliant  parts  or  enter- 
prising temper  made  the  event  more  alarm- 
ing. It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had 
in  some  quarter  a powerful  and  artful  prompt- 
er. Who  that  prompter  was  soon  became 
evident.  In  the  meantime  no  man  in  the 
royal  camp  could  feel  assured  that  he  was  not 
surrounded  by  traitors.  Political  rank,  mili- 
tary rank,  the  honour  of  a soldier,  the  strong- 
est professions,  the  purest  Cavalier  blood, 
could  no  longer  afford  security.  Every  man 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  every  order 
which  he  received  from  his  superior  was 
not  meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  enemy. 
That  prompt  obedience  without  which  an 
army  is  merely  a rabble  was  necessarily  at 
an  end.  What  discipline  could  there  be 
among  soldiers  who  hod  just  been  saved 
from  a snare  by  refusing  to  follow  their 

(4)  Clarke’s  Lite  of  James,  it.,  SIS : Clarendon's 
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commanding  officer  on  a secret  expedition, 
and  by  insisting  on  a sight  of  his  orders  t 
Cornbury  was  soon  kept  in  countenance  by 
a crowd  of  deserters  superior  to  him  in  rank 
and  capacity ; but  during  a few  days  he  stood 
alone  in  his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled 
by  many  who  afterw  ards  imitated  his  example 
and  envied  his  dishonourable  precedence. 
Among  these  was  his  own  father.  The  first 
outbreak  of  Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was 
highly  pathetic.  “ Oh  God  1 ” he  ejaculated, 
“ that  a son  of  mine  should  be  a rebel ! ” 
A fortnight  later  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
a rebel  himself.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
pronounce  him  a mere  hypocrite.  In  revo- 
lutions men  live  fast ; the  experience  of  years 
is  crowded  into  hours  ; old  habits  of  thought 
and  action  are  violently  broken  ; novelties, 
which  at  first  sight  inspire  dread  and  disgust, 
become  in  a few  days  familiar,  endurable, 
attractive.  Many  men  of  far  purer  virtue 
and  higher  spirit  than  Clarendon  were  pre- 
pared, before  that  memorable  year  ended,  to 
do  what  they  would  have  pronouncod  wicked 
and  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  father  composed  himself  as 
well  as  ho  could,  and  sent  to  ask  a private 
audience  of  the  king.  It  was  granted. 
James  said,  with  more  than  his  usual  gra- 
ciousness, that  he  from,  his  heart  pitied  Corn- 
bury’s relations,  and  should  not  hold  them 
at  all  accountable  for  tho  crime  of  their 
unworthy  kinsman.  Clarendon  wont  home, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  his  frionds  in  the 
face.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  with  sur- 
prise that  the  act  which  had,  as  he  at  first 
thought,  for  ever  dishonoured  his  family  was 
applauded  by  some  persons  of  high  station. 
His  niece,  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  asked 
him  why  he  shut  himself  up.  He  answered 
that  he  had  been  overwhelmed  with  confusion 
by  his  son’s  villany.  Aune  seemed  not  at  all  to 
understand  this  feeling.  “ People,”  she  said, 
“ are  very  uneasy  about  Popery.  1 believe 
that  many  of  the  army  will  do  tho  same.”  (I) 
And  now  the  king,  greatly  disturbed,  called 
together  the  principal  officers  who  were  still 
in  Condon.  Churchill,  who  was  about  this 
lime  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, made  his  appearance  with  llial  bland 
serenity  which  neither  peril  nor  infamy  could 
ever  disturb.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Henry  Kitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose  auda- 
city and  activity  made  him  conspicuous 
among  the  natural  children  of  Charles  the 
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Second.  Grafton  was  colonel  of  the  first  re- 
giment of  Foot  Guards.  He  seems  to  have 
been  at  this  time  completely  under  Churchill’s 
influence,  and  was  prepared  to  desert  the 
royal  standard  as  soon  as  the  favourable  mo- 
ment should  arrive.  Two  other  traitors  were 
in  theciicle,  Kirks  and  Trelawney,  who  com- 
manded those  two  fierce  and  lawless  bands 
then  know  n as  the  Tangier  regiments.  Roth 
of  them  had,  like  the  other  Protestant  officers 
of  tho  army,  long  seen  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure the  partiality  which  the  king  had 
shown  to  members  of  his  own  Church  ; and 
Trelawney  remembered  with  hitter  resent- 
ment the  persecution  of  his  brother  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol.  James  addressed  the  assembly  in 
terms  worthy  of  a better  man  and  of  a better 
cause.  It  might  bi\  he  said,  that  someof  the 
officers  had  conscie  tious  scruples  about  fight- 
ing for  him.  If  so  he  w as  w filing  to  receive 
back  theircommissi  ms.  But  ho  adjured  them 
as  gentlemen  and  soldiers  not  to  imitate  the 
shameful  example  of  Combury.  All  scorned 
moved,  and  mae  more  than  Churchill.  Ho 
was  the  first  to  vow  with  well-feigned  enthu- 
siasm that  he  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  in  the  service  of  his  gracious  master. 
Grafton  was  loud  and  forward  in  similar  pro- 
testations; and  the  example  was  followed  by 
Kirke  and  Trelaw  ney.  (1) 

Deceived  by  these  professions,  the  king 
prepare  I to  set  out  for  Salisbury.  Before  his 
departure  he  was  informed  that  a considerable 
number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  de- 
sired to  bo  admitted  to  an  audience.  They 
came,  with  Sancroflat  their  head,  to  present 
a petition,  praying  that  a free  and  legal  par- 
liament might  be  called,  and  that  a negotia- 
tion might  he  opened  with  the  Princo  of 
Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The 
thought  seems  to  have  occurred  at  once  to 
two  great  chiefs  of  parties  who  had  long  been 
rivals  and  enemies,  Rochester  and  Halifax. 
They  both,  independently  of  one  another,  con- 
sulted the  bishops.  The  bishops  warmly 
approved  of  the  suggestion.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  a general  meeting  of  peers  should 
be  called  to  deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king.  It  was  term  time  ; and  in 
term  time  men  of  rank  and  fashion  then 
lounged  every  day  in  Westminster  Hall,  as 
they  now  lounge  in  the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall  and 
Saint  James’s  Street.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  the  lords  who  assembled  there  to  step 


aside  into  some  adjoining  room  and  to  hold  a 
consultation.  But  unexpected  difficulties 
arose.  Halifax  became  first  cold  and  then 
adverse.  It  was  his  nature  to  discover  ob- 
jections to  everything ; and  on  this  occasion 
his  sagacity  was  quickened  by  rivalry.  Tho 
scheme,  which  lie  had  approved  while  he  re- 
garded it  as  his  own,  begun  to  displease  him 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  also  the  scheme 
of  Rochester,  by  whom  he  had  been  long 
thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted,  and  whom 
he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy  na- 
ture to  dislike  anybody.  Nottingham  was 
at  that  timo  much  under  (he  influence  of  Ha- 
lifax. They  both  declared  that  they  would 
not  join  in  tho  address  if  Rochester  signed  it. 
Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.  “I  mean 
no  disrespect,”  said  Halifax,  “to  my  Lord  Ro- 
chester; but  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  ; the  proceedings 
of  that  court  must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a 
very  serious  inquiry  ; and  it  is  not  fit  that  one 
who  has  sale  there  should  take  any  part  in 
our  proceedings.”  Nottingham,  with  strong 
expressions  of  personal  esteem  for  Rochester, 
avowed  the  same  opinion.  The  authority  of 
the  two  dissentient  lords  prevented  several 
other  noblemen  from  subscribing  the  address; 
but  the  Hydes  and  the  bishops  persisted. 
Nineteen  signatures  were  procured  ; and  the 
petitioners  waited  in  a body  on  the  king,  (t) 
lie  received  their  address  ungraciously.  He 
assured  them,  indeed,  that  he  passionately 
desired  tho  meeting  of  a free  parliament; 
and  ho  promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a king, 
that  he  would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange  should  hare  left  the  island.  “ Bui 
how,”  said  he,  “can  a parliament  be  free 
when  an  enemy  is  in  the  kingdom,  and  can 
return  near  a hundred  votos?”  To  the  pre- 
lates he  spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony.  “I 
could  not,”  ho  said,  “prevail  on  you  tire 
other  day  to  declare  against  this  invasion : 
but  you  are  ready  enough  to  declare  against 
me.  Then  you  would  not  meddle  with  poli- 
tics. You  hare  no  scruple  about  meddling 
now.  You  would  be  better  employed  in 
teaching  your  flocks  how  to  obey  than  in 
teaching  me  how  to  govern.  You  have  ex- 
cited this  rebellious  temper  among  them  ; and 
now  you  foment  it.”  He  was  much  incensed 
against  his  nephew  Grafton,  whose  signature 
stood  next  to  that  of  Sancroft,  and  said  to  the 
young  man,  with  great  asperity,  “ You  know 
nothing  about  religion,  you  care  nothing 


(I)  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii.,  319.  Orig.  Mem. 


C<)  Clarendon’*  Diary,  from  Nov. «,  to  Not.  17,  IMS. 
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about  it ; and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend 
to  have  a conscience.”  “ It  is  true,  sir," 
answered  Grafton,  with  impudent  frankness, 
“ that  I have  very  little  conscience ; but  I 
belong  to  a party  which  has  a great  deal.”  (1) 

Bitter  as  was  the  king's  language  to  the 
petitioners,  it  was  far  less  bitter  than  that 
which  he  held  after  they  had  withdrawn.  He 
had  done,  ho  said,  far  too  much  already  in 
the  hope  of  satisfying  an  unduliful  and  un- 
grateful people.  He  had  always  hated  the 
thought  of  concession ; but  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  bo  talked  over ; and  now  he.  like 
his  father  before  him,  had  found  that  conces- 
sion only  made  subjects  more  encroaching. 
He  would  yield  nothing  more,  not  an  atom, 
and,  after  his  fashion,  he  vehemently  re- 
peated many  times,  “Not  an  atom.”  Not 
only  would  he  make  no  overtures  to  the  in- 
vaders, but  he  would  receive  none.  If  the 
Hutch  sent  flags  of  truce,  the  first  messenger 
should  be  dismissed  without  an  answer;  the 
second  should  be  hanged.  (2)  In  such  a mood 
• James  set  out  for  Salisbury.  His  last  act  be- 
fore his  departure  was  to  appoint  a council  of 
five  lords  to  represent  him  in  London  during 
his  absence.  Of  the  five,  two  were  Papists,  and 
by  law  incapable  of  office.  Joined  with  them 
was  Jeffreys,  a Protestant  indeed,  but  more 
detested  by  the  nation  than  any  Papist.  To 
the  other  two  members  of  this  board,  Preston 
and  Godolphin,  no  serious  objection  could  be 
made.  On  the  day  on  which  the  king  left 
London  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth. That  fortress  was  strongly  garrison- 
ed, and  was  under  the  government  of  Berwick. 
The  fleet  commanded  by  Dartmouth  lay  close 
at  hand ; and  it  was  supposed  that,  if  things 
went  ill,  the  royal  infant  woidd,  without  dif- 
ficulty, bo  conveyed  from  Portsmouth  to 
France.  (3) 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury, 
and  look  up  his  quarters  in  the  episcopal  pa- 
lace. Evil  news  was  now  fast  pouring  in 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  coun- 
ties had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  Combury’s  desertion  was  known, 
many  great  landowners  took  heart  and  hasten- 
ed to  Exeter.  Among  them  was  Sir  William 
Portman  of  Bryansfone,  one  of  the  greatest 

03  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  it.,  312,  Orig.  Mem  .;  Cla- 
rendon’s Diary,  Nov.  17,  16S8 ; enters,  Nov.  20-30; 
Burnet,  i.,  721;  Some  Reflections  upon  Ihe  most 
Humble  Petition  to  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
1668;  Modest  Vindication  of  the  Petition ; First  Col- 
lection ol  Papers  relating  to  English  Affairs,  16*8 

12)  Adda,  Nov  19-29,  1688. 

(3)  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  220,  Ml . 
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men  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Sir  Francis  Warre  of 
Hcslercombc,  whose  interest  was  great  in  So- 
mersetshire. (1)  But  the  most  important  of 
the  new  comers  was  Seymour,  who  had  re- 
cently inherited  a baronetcy  which  added 
liUl»  to  his  dignity,  and  who.  in  birth,  in  po- 
litical influence,  and  in  parliamentary  abi- 
lities, was  beyond  comparison  the  foremost 
among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  England.  At  his 
first  audience  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his 
characteristic  pride  in  a way  which  surprised 
and  amused  the  prince.  “ I think,  Sir  Ed- 
ward,” said  William,  meaning  to  be  very  ci- 
vil, “ that  you  are  of  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.”  “ Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  Sir 
Eduard,  who  never  forgot  that  ho  was  the 
head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Seymours, 
“ the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family.  (2) 

The  quarters  of  William  now  began  to  pre- 
sent (he  appearance  of  acourt.  More  than  sixty 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  lodged  at  Exeter; 
and  the  daily  display  of  rich  liveries,  and  of 
coaches  drawn  by  six  horses  in  tho  Cathedral 
Cbwe,  gave  to  that  quiet  precinct  something 
of  Ihe  splendour  and  gaiety  of  Whitehall. 
The  common  people  were  eager  to  lake  arms, 
and  it  would  hare  been  easy  to  form  many  bat- 
taliuns  of  infantry.  But  Schotnberg,  who 
thought  little  of  soldiers  fresh  from  the  plough, 
maintained  that,  if  the  expedition  could  not 
succeed  without  such  help,  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed at  all ; and  William,  who  had  as  much 
professional  feeling  as  Schotnberg,  con- 
curred in  this  opinion.  Commissions  there- 
fore for  raising  new  regiments  were  very  spa- 
ringly given,  and  none  but  picked  recruits 
were  enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  theprince 
should  give  a public  reception  to  the  whole 
body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
assembled  at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a 
short  but  dignified  and  well-considered  speech. 
He  was  not,  he  said,  acquainted  with  tho 
faces  of  all  whom  ho  saw.  But  he  had  a list 
of  their  names,  and  knew  how  high  they 
stood  in  the  estimation  of  their  country.  He 
gently  chid  their  tardiness,  but  expressed  a 
confident  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  loo  late 
to  save  tho  kingdom.  “ Therefore,”  he 
said,  “ gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow  Pro- 

(t  Each  .inf*  Hi, Ion  of  the  Revolution. 

2 Seymour's  reply  to  William  is  related  by  many 
writers.  It  much  resembles  a story  which  is  told  of 
the  Manriquei  family.  They,  it  is  said,  took  for  their 
device  the  words,  “Nos  no  descendemos  de  los 
Reyes,  sino  los  Reyes  desetenden  de  nos.— Carpen- 
tariana. 
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leslants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  followers 
most  heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and 
camp.”  (1) 

Seymour,  a keen  politician,  long  accustom- 
ed to  the  tactics  of  faction,  saw  in  a moment 
that  the  party  which  had  begun  to  rally 
round  the  prince  stood  in  need  of  organiza- 
tion. It  was  as  yet,  he  said,  a mere  rope  of 
sand ; no  common  object  had  been  publicly 
and  formally  avowed ; nobody  was  pledged 
to  anything.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  itt  tho 
Deanery  broke  up,  he  sent  for  Burnet,  anti 
suggested  that  an  association  should  bo  form- 
ed, and  that  all  the  English  adherents  of  tho 
prince  should  put  their  hands  to  an  instru- 
ment binding  them  to  bo  true  to  their  loader 
and  to  each  other.  Bumet  carried  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  prince  and  to  Shrewsbury,  by 
both  of  whom  it  was  approved.  A meeting 
was  held  in  tho  cathedral.  A short  paper 
drawn  up  by  Burnet  was  produced,  approved, 
and  eagerly  signed.  Tho  subscribers  engaged 
to  pursue  in  concert  the  objects  set  forth  in 
tho  prince’s  declaration ; to  stand  by  him  and 
by  each  other ; to  take  signal  vengeance  on 
all  who  should  make  any  attempt  on  his  per- 
son ; and,  even  if  such  an  attempt  should  un- 
happily succeed,  to  persist  in  their  under- 
taking till  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
nation  should  be  effectually  secured.  (2) 

About  tho  same  time  a messenger  arrived 
at  Exeter  from  the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  com- 
manded at  Plymouth.  Bath  declared  that  he 
placed  himself,  his  troops,  and  tho  fortress 
which  he  governed  at  the  prince's  disposal. 
The  invaders  therefore  had  now  not  a single 
enemy  in  their  rear.  (3) 

While  the  West  was  thus  rising  to  confront 
tho  king,  the  North  was  all  in  a flame  behind 
him.  On  the  sixteenth  Delamere  took  arms 
in  Cheshire,  lie  convoked  his  tenants,  called 
upon  them  to  stand  by  him.  promised  that, 
if  they  fell  in  the  cause,  their  leases  should  bn 
renewed  to  their  children,  and  exhorted 
every  one  who  had  a good  horse  either  to 
lake  tho  field,  or  to  provide  a substitute.  (*) 
He  appeared  at  Manchester  with  fifty  men 
armed  and  mounted,  and  his  force  had  tre- 
bled before  he  reached  Boaden  Downs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  were  violently 

(I!  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers.  IMS;  Letter  from 
Exon.;  Burnet,  i..  792. 

(I)  Burnet,  I..  792;  History  of  the  Desertion;  Se- 
ronit  Collection  of  Papers,  loss. 

(*)  Letterof  Bath  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Nov.  18, 
less ; Dalrymple. 

f3)  First  Collection  of  Papers,  1688  ; London  Ga- 
xettr,  Nov.  Si 


agitated.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Danby 
should  seize  York,  and  that  Devonshire  should 
appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no 
resistance  was  anticipated.  But  at  York  thero 
was  a small  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Rcresby.  Danby  acted  with  rare 
dexterity.  A meeting  of  the  gentry  and  free- 
holders of  Yorkshire  had  been  summoned  for 
the  twenty-second  of  November  to  address  the 
king  on  the  stale  of  affairs.  All  tho  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  three  ridings,  several  no- 
blemen, and  a multitude  of  opulent  esquires 
and  subslanlial  yeomen  had  been  attracted  to 
the  provincial  capital.  Four  troops  of  militia 
had  been  drawn  out  under  arms  to  preserve 
the  public  peace.  The  common  hall  was 
crowded  with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion 
had  begun,  when  a cry  was  suddenly  raised 
that  the  Papists  were  up.  and  were  slaying 
tho  Protestants.  The  Papists  of  \ork  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking 
for  hiding-places  than  in  attacking  enemies 
who  outnumbered  them  in  the  proportion  of  a 
hundred  to  one.  But  at  that  time  no  story  of 
Popish  atrocity  could  be  so  wild  and  marvel- 
lous as  not  to  find  ready  belief.  The  meeting 
separated  in  dismay.  The  wholo  city  was  in 
confusion.  At  this  moment  Danby  at  tho 
head  of  about  a hundred  horsemen  rode  up  to 
tho  militia,  and  raised  the  cry  “ No  Popery  ! 
A free  parliament ! The  Protestant  reli- 
gion 1”  The  militia  echoed  tho  shout.  Tho 
garrison  was  instantly  surprised  and  disarm- 
ed. The  governor  was  placed  under  arrest. 
The  gates  were  closed.  Sentinels  were  placed 
everywhere.  The  popul  ice  w-as  suffered  to 
pull  down  a Homan  Catholic  chapel ; but  no 
other  harm  appears  to  have  been  done.  On 
the  following  morning  the  Guildhall  was 
crowded  with  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  sltire, 
and  with  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city. 
The  lord  mayor  was  placed  in  tho  chair. 
Danby  proposed  a declaration  setting  forth  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  friends  of  tho 
constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  to 
rise  in  arms.  This  declaration  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  received  in  a few  hours  the  sig- 
natures of  six  peers,  of  live  baronets,  of  six 
knights,  and  of  many  gentlemen  of  high  con- 
sideration. (I) 

Devonshire  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  a great 
body  of  friends  and  dependents,  quitted  the 
palace  which  ho  was  rearing  at  Chatsworth, 
and  appeared  in  arms  at  Derby.  There  he 
formally  delivered  to  the  mayor  a paper  stat- 

(t)  Beresby’s  Memoirs;  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  it., 
231,  Orig.  Mem. 
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ing  ibo  reasons  which  liad  moved  him  to  this 
enterprise.  He  then  proceeded  to  Notting- 
ham. which  soon  became  the  head  quarters  of 
northern  insurrection.  Here  a proclamation 
was  put  forth  couched  in  bold  and  severe 
terms.  The  name  of  rebellion,  it  w as  said, 
was  a bugbear  which  could  frighten  no  rea- 
sonable man.  Was  it  rebellion  to  defend 
those  laws  anil  that  religion  which  even  king 
of  England  bound  himself  by  oath  to  main- 
tain? How  that  oath  had  lately  been  observ- 
ed was  a question  on  which,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  a free  parliament  would  soon  pro- 
nounce. In  the  meantime,  the  insurgents 
declared  that  they  held  it  to  be  not  rebellion, 
but  legitimate  self-defence,  to  resist  a tyrant 
who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will.  The 
northern  rising  became  every  day  more  formi- 
dable. Four  powerful  and  wealthy  earls, 
Manchester,  Stamford.  Rutland,  and  Chester- 
field, repaired  to  Nottingham,  and  were  join- 
ed there  by  Lord  Chohnoudley  and  by  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthyn.  (1) 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the 
south  were  approachiug  eaclt  other.  The 
Prince  o 1 Orange,  when  ho  learned  that  the 
king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time 
to  leave  Exeter.  He  placed  that  city  and  the 
surrounding  country  under  the  government  of 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on  Wed- 
nesday the  twenty-first  ol  November,  escorted 
by  many  of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen 
of  the  western  cuunlies,  for  Axiuinslcr,  where 
he  remained  several  days. 

The  king  was  eager  to  fight,  and  it  was 
obviously  his  interest  to  do  so.  Every  hour 
took  away  something  from  his  own  strength, 
and  a Ided  something  to  the  strength  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his 
troops  should  he  blooded.  A great  battle, 
however  it  might  terminate,  could  not  but  in- 
jure the  prince’s  popularity.  All  this  William 
perfectly  understood,  and  determined  to  avoid 
an  action  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  said  that, 
when  Schomberg  was  told  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  and  were  determined  to  fight, 
he  answered  with  the  composure  of  a tactician 
confident  in  his  skill,  "That  will  be  just  as 
we  may  choose.”  It  was,  however,  impos- 
sible lo  prevent  all  skirmishing  between  the 
advanced  guards  of  the  armies.  William  was 
desirous  that  in  such  skirmishing  nothing 
might  happen  which  could  wound  the  pride 
or  rouse  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  nation 
which  he  meant  to  deliver.  He  therefore, 

(t)  Ci  liber's  Apology;  History  or  the  Desertion; 
LuttretCs  Diary . 
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with  admirable  prudence,  placed  his  Brilish 
regiments  in  the  situations  where  there  was 
most  risk  of  collision.  The  outposts  of  the 
royal  army  were  Irish.  The  consequence 
was  that,  in  the  little  combats  of  this  short 
campaign,  the  invaders  had  on  their  side  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  all  Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encounters  look  place  at 
Wincanton.  Mackey's  regiment,  composed 
of  British  soldiers,  lay  near  a body  of  the 
king's  Irish  troops,  commanded  by  their  coun- 
tryman, the  gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent 
out  a small  party  under  a lieutenant  named 
Campbell,  to  procure  horses  for  the  baggage. 
Campbell  found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincan- 
ton. and  was  just  leaving  that  town  on  his 
return,  when  a strong  detachment  of  Sans- 
field’s  troops  approached.  The  Irish  were 
four  to  one;  but  Campbell  resolved  to 
fight  it  out  lo  the  last.  With  a handful 
of  resolute  men  he  look  his  stand  in  the 
road.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  lined  the 
hedges  which  overhung  the  highway  on  the 
right  and  on  ihe  left.  Tho  enemy  canto  up. 
••  Stitnd,”  cried  Campbell.  *■  For  whom  are 
you?"  “I  am  for  King  James,”  answered 
the  leader  of  the  other  parly.  “ And  l for  the 
I’rince  of  Orange,”  cried  Campbell.  “ We 
will  prince  you,”  answered  the  Irishman  w ith 
a curse.  *•  Fire!”  exclaimed  Campbell;  and 
a sharp  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  from  both 
the  hedges.  The  king’s  troops  received  three 
well-aimed  volleys  before  they  coukl  make  any 
return.  Al.length  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
one  of  the  hedges,  and  would  have  over- 
powered tho  little  baud  which  was  opposed  to 
them,  had  not  the  country  people,  who  mor- 
tally haled  the  Irish,  given  a false  alarm  that 
more  of  the  prince's  troops  were  coming  up. 
Sarsfield  recalled  his  men  and  fell  back ; and 
Campbell  proceeded  on  his  inarch  unmolested 
with  the  baggage-horses.  This  affair,  cre- 
ditable undoubtedly  to  the  valour  and  disci- 
pline of  the  prince’s  army,  was  magnified  by 
report  into  a victory  won  against  grt-al  odds 
by  British  Protestants  over  Popish  barbarians 
who  had  been  brought  from  Connaught  to  op- 
press our  island.  (1) 

A few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an  event 
look  place  which  put  an  end  to  all  risk  of 
a more  serious  struggle  between  the  armies. 
Churchill  and  some  of  his  principal  accom- 
plices were  assembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of 
the  conspirators,  Kirke  ar.d  Trelawney,  had 
proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  their  regi- 

(I)  Whittle's  Diary  ; History  or  the  Desertion;  Lul- 
trell's  Diary. 
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inents  were  posted.  All  was  at  length  ripe 
for  the  execution  of  the  long-meditated 
treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  king  to  visit  War- 
minster, and  to  inspect  the  troops  stationed 
there.  James  assented ; and  his  coach  was 
at  the  door  of  the  episcopal  palace  when  his 
nose  began  to  bleed  violently.  Inconsequence 
of  Ibis  event  he  was  forced  to  postpone  his  ex- 
dedition  and  to  put  himself  under  medical 
treatment.  Three  days  elapsed  before  the 
hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued ; and  dur- 
ing those  three  days  alarming  rumours  reach- 
ed his  ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a conspiracy  so  w idely 
spread  as  that  of  which  Churchill  was  the 
head  could  be  kept  altogether  secret.  There 
was  no  evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  a 
jury  or  a court  martial ; but  strange  whispers 
wandered  about  the  camp.  I'ovcrsham,  who 
held  the  chief  command,  reported  that  there 
was  a bad  spirit  in  the  army.  It  was  hinted 
to  the  king  that  some  who  were  near  his  per- 
son were  not  his  friends,  and  that  it  would 
be  a wise  precaution  to  send  Churchill  and 
Grafton  under  a guard  to  Portsmouth.  James 
rejected  this  counsel.  A propensity  to  sus- 
picion was  tut  among  his  vices.  Indeed  the 
confidence  which  ho  reposed  in  professions  of 
fidelity  and  attachment  was  such  as  'might 
rather  have  been  expected  from  a good-heart- 
ed and  inexperienced  stripling  than  from  a 
politician  who  was  far  advanced  in  life,  who 
had  seen  much  of  the  world,  w ho  had  suffer- 
ed much  from  villanous  arts,  and  'whose  own 
character  was  by  no  means  a favourable 
specimen  of  human  nature.  It  would  he  dif- 
ficult to  mention  any  other  man  who,  having 
himsclfso  little  scruple  about  breaking  faith 
with  others,  was  so  slow  to  believe  that  others 
could  break  faith  wiih  him.  Nevertheless  the 
reports  which  he  had  received  of  the  state  of 
his  army  disturbed  him  greatly.  He  was  now 
no  longer  impatient  for  a battle.  He  even 
began  to  think  of  retreating.  On  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  thu  twenty-fourth  of  November, 
he  called  a council  of  war.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  those  officers  against  whom  ho 
had  been  most  earnestly  cautioned.  Fever- 
sham  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  fall  back.  Churchill  argued  ou  the 
other  side.  The  consultation  last)  d till  mid- 
night. At  length  the  king  declared  that  lie 
had  decided  for  a retreat.  Churchill  saw  or 
imagined  that  he  was  distrusted,  and,  though 
gifted  with  a rare  self-command,  could  nol 
conceal  his  uneasiness.  Before  the  day  broke 


he  fled  to  the  prince's  quarters,  accompanied 
by  Grafton.  (1) 

Churchill  left  behind  him  a letter  of  expla- 
nation. it  was  written  with  that  decorum 
which  he  never  failed  to  preserve  in  the 
midst  of  guilt  and  dishonour.  He  a.cknow- 
1 dged  that  he  owed  everything  to  the  royal 
favour.  Interest,  he  said,  and  gratitude  im- 
pelled him  in  the  same  direction.  Under  no 
other  government  could  he  hope  to  be  so 
great  and  prosperous  as  he  had  been ; but 
all  such  considerations  must  yield  to  a para- 
mount duty.  He  was  a Protestant ; and  he 
could  not  conscicnliously  draw  his  sword 
against  the  Protestant  cause.  As  to  the  rest, 
he  would  ever  be  ready  to  hazard  life  and  for- 
tune in  defence  of  lhe  sacred  person  and  of 
the  lawful  rights  of  his  gracious  master.  (2) 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion  in  lhe 
royal  camp.  The  king’s  friends  were  in  dis- 
may. His  enemies  could  not  conceal  their 
exultation.  The  consternation  of  James  was 
increased  by  nows  which  arrived  on  the  same 
day  from  Warminster.  Kirke,  who  command- 
ed at  that  post,  had  refused  to  obey  orders 
which  he  had  received  from  Salisbury.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  he  too 
was  in  league  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
w as  rumoured  that  he  had  actually  gone  over 
with  all  his  troops  to  the  enemy  ; and  the  ru- 
mour, though  false,  was,  during  some  hours, 
fully  believed.  (3;  A new  light  flashed  on 
the  mind  of  the  unhappy  king.  He  thought 
that  he  understood  why  he  had  been  pressed, 
a few  days  before,  to  visit  Warminster.  There 
lie  would  have  found  himself  helpless,  at  tho 
mercy  of  the  conspirators,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hostile  outposts.  Those  who  might 
have  attempted  to  defend  him  would  have  been 
easily  overpowered.  11c  would  have  boon 
carried  a prisoner  to  the  head -quarters  of  tho 
invading  army.  Perhaps  some  slill  blacker 
treason  might  have  been  committed ; for  men 
who  have  once  engaged  in  a wicked  and  pe- 
rilous enterprise  are  no  longer  their  own 
masters,  and  are  often  impelled,  by  a fatality 
which  is  part  of  their  just  punishment,  to 
crimes  such  as  they  would  at  first  have 
shuddered  to  contemplate.  Surely  il  was 
nut  without  the  special  intervention  of  some 
guardian  saint  that  a king  devoted  to  tho  Ca- 

(I)  Clarke's  Lite  of  James,  II..IU.  Oria  Mem.;  Ba- 
rillon,  Nov.  4l-l>ec.  t , ton*;  Sheridan  its. 

(4J  First  CoUertiuii  of  Paper*,  168*. 

fj)  Letter  from  Middleton  to  Preston,  dated  Salis- 
bury, Nov.  M.  "VilJony  upon  \illany."  say*  Mid- 
dleton. "the  last  atilt  greater  Uian  the  former." 
Clarke's  Life  of  James,  li.,  444, 443,  Orig.  Mein. 
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iholic  Church  had,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  blindly  hastening  to  captivity,  per- 
haps to  death,  been  suddenly  arrested  by  what 
he  had  then  thought  a disastrous  malady. 

All  these  things  confirmed  James  in  the  re- 
solution which  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Orders  were  given  for  an  imme- 
diate rotreat.  Salisbury  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  camp  broke  tip  with  the  confusion  of  a 
flight.  No  man  knew  whom  to  trust  or  whom 
to  obey.  The  material  strength  of  the  army 
was  little  diminished,  but  its  moral  strength 
had  been  destroyed.  Many  whom  shame 
would  have  restrained  from  leading  the  way 
to  the  prince’s  quarters  were  eager  to  imitate 
an  example  which  they  never  would  have 
set ; and  many  who  would  have  stood  by  their 
king  while  he  appeared  to  be  resolutely  ad- 
vancing against  the  invaders  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  follow  a receding  standard,  (f) 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  Andover. 
He  was  attended  by  his  son-in-law  Prince 
George,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Both 
were  among  the  conspirators,  and  would  pro- 
bably hive  accompanied  Churchill,  had  he 
not.  inconsequoi.ce  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
council  of  war,  thought  it  expedient  to  take 
his  departure  suddenly.  The  impenetrable 
stupidity  of  Prince  George  served  his  turn  on 
this  occasion  hotter  than  cunning  would  have 
done,  it  was  his  habit,  when  any  news  was 
told  him,  to  exclaim  in  French,  “Est-ii  pos- 
sible?” “Is  it  possible?”  This  catchword 
was  now  of  great  use  to  him.  “Est  il  pos- 
sible ?”  he  cried,  when  he  had  been  made  to 
understand  that  Churchill  and  Grafton  were 
missing.  And  when  the  ill  tidings  came  from 
Warminster  he  again  ejaculated,  “ Esl-il 
possible  ?" 

Prince  George  and  Ormond  were  invited  to 
sup  with  the  king  at  Andover.  Tho  meal 
must  have  been  a sad  one.  Tho  king  was 
overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes.  His  son- 
in-law  was  the  dullest  of  companions.  “1 
have  tried  lh-ince  George  sober,”  said  Charles 
the  Second  ; “ and  I have  tried  him  drunk  ; 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in 
him.”  (2)  Ormond,  who  was  through  life  ta- 
citurn and  bashful,  was  not  likely  to  be  in 
high  spirits  at  such  a moment.  At  length 
tho  repast  terminated.  The  king  retired  to 
rest.  Horses  were  in  waiting  for  the  prince 
and  Ormond,  who,  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
table,  mounted  and  rode  off.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  Drumlamig,  eldest 

(I)  History  ofthe Desertion;  LuUrell's Diary. 

2 Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  04). 


son  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberrv.  The  defec- 
tion of  this  young  nobleman  was  no  insignifi- 
cant ovent.  ForQ'tecnsberry  was  the  head  of 
tho  Protestant  episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a 
class  compared  with  whom  the  bitterest  Eng- 
lish Tories  might  be  called  Whiggish ; and 
Drtimlanrig  himself  was  lieutenant  colonel  of 
Dundeo’s  regiment  of  horse,  abandmore  de- 
tested by  the  Whigs  than  even  Kirke’s  lambs. 
This  fresh  calamity  was  announced  to  tho 
king  on  the  following  morning.  He  was  less 
disturbed  by  (he  news  than  might  have  been 
expected . The  shock  which  he  hail  under- 
gone twenty-four  hours  before  had  prepared 
him  for  almost  any  disaster;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  he  seriously  angry  with  Prince 
George,  who  was  hardly  an  accountable  be- 
ing, for  having  yielded  to  the  arts  of  such  a 
tempter  as  Churchill.  “ What !”  said  James. 
“ Is  Est-il  possible  gone  to?  After  all.  a good 
trooper  would  have  been  a greater  loss.”  (1)  In 
truth  the  king’s  whole  anger  seems,  at  this 
time,  to  have  been  concentrated,  and  not 
without  cause,  on  one  object.  He  set  off 
for  London,  breathing  vengeance  against 
Churchill,  and  learned,  on  arriving,  a new 
crime  of  the  arch  deceiver.  The  Princess  Anno 
had  been  some  hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the 
Churchills,  had  been  induced  by  them  to  no- 
tify under  her  own  hand  to  William,  a week 
before,  her  approbation  of  his  enterprise. 
She  assured  him  that  she  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  her  friends,  and  that  she  would  re- 
main in  the  palace,  or  take  refuge  in  the  city, 
as  they  might  determine.  (2)  On  Sunday  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  she,  and  those  who 
thought  for  her,  were  under  die  necessity  of 
coining  to  a sudden  resolution.  That  after- 
noon a courier  from  Salisbury  brought  tidings 
that  Churchill  had  disappeared,  that  he  had 
been  accompanied  by  Grafton,  that  Kirke  had 
proved  false,  and  that  the  royal  forces  were 
in  full  retreat.  There  was,  as  usually  hap- 
pened when  great  news,  good  or  bad,  arrived 
in  town,  an  immense  crowd  that  evening'  in 
the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  Curiosity  and 
anxiety  sate  on  every  face.  The  queen  broke 
forth  into  natural  expressions  of  indignation 
against  tho  chief  traitor,  and  did  not  altoge- 
ther spare  his  too  partial  mistress.  The  sen- 
tinels were  doubled  round  that  part  of  the  pa- 
ct) Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  '36;  Clarke's  Life  of 
James,  i i .,  Mi ; Prince  George's  letter  to  tbe  king  has 
ollen  been  printed. 

(I)  The  letter,  dated  Nov  ts,  wilt  be  found  in  Dal- 
ly mple. 
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lace  which  Anne  occupied.  The  princess 
was  in  dismay.  In  a few  hours  her  father 
would  be  at  Westminster.  It  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  treat  her  personally  with  seve- 
rity ; but  thut  he  would  permit  her  any  longer 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  Iriend  was  not  to  be 
hoped.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sa- 
rah would  be  placed  under  arrest,  and  would 
be  subjected  to  a strict  examination  by  shrew  d 
and  rigorous  inquisitors.  Her  papers  would 
be  seized.  Perhaps  evidence  affecting  her  life 
might  be  discovered.  If  so  tho  worst  might 
well  Le  dreaded.  The  vengeance  of  the  im- 
placable king  knew  no  distinction  of  sex. 
For  offences  much  smaller  than  those  which 
might  probably  be  brought  homo  to  Lady 
Churchill  he  had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold 
and  the  stake.  Strong  affection  braced  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  princess.  There  was  no 
lie  which  she  would  not  break,  no  risk  which 
she  would  not  run,  for  the  object  of  her  ido- 
latrous affection.  “I  will  jump  out  of  the 
window,”  she  cried,  “ rather  than  bo  found 
hero  by  my  father.”  Tho  favourite  under- 
took to  manage  an  escape.  She  communicated 
in  all  hasto  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy.  In  a few  hours  everything  was 
arranged.  That  evening  Anne  retired  to  her 
chamber  as  usual.  At  dead  of  night  she  rose, 
and,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Sarah  and 
two  other  female  attendants,  stole  down  the 
back  stairs  in  a dressing-gown  and  slippers. 
The  fugitives  gained  the  open  street  unchal- 
lenged. A hackney  coach  w as  in  waiting  for 
them  there.  Two  men  guarded  tho  humble 
vehicle,  Ono  of  them  was  Compton,  Bishop 
of  London,  the  princess’s  old  tutor ; the  other 
was  the  magniticent  and  accomplished  Dorset, 
whom  thoextremity  of  the  public  danger  had 
roused  front,  his  luxurious  repose.  The  coach 
drove  instantly  to  Aldersgato  Street,  where 
the  town  residence  of  the  bishops  of  London 
then  stood,  within  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of 
their  cathedral.  There  the  princess  passed 
the  night.  On  the  following  morning  she  set 
out  for  Epping  Forest.  In  that  wild  tract 
Dorset  possessed  a venerable  mansion,  which 
has  long  since  been  destroyed.  In  his  hos- 
pitable dwelling,  the  favourite  resort,  during 
many  years,  of  wits  and  poets,  the  fugitives 
made  a short  slay.  They  could  not  safely  at- 
tempt to  reach  William's  quarters  ; for  tho 
road  thither  lay  through  a country  occupied 
by  the  royal  forces.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  Anne  should  take  refuge  with  the 
northern  insurgents.  Compton  wholly  laid 
aside,  for  the  time,  his  sacerdotal  character. 


Danger  and  conflict  had  rekindled  in  him  all 
the  military  urdour  which  ho  had  foil  twenty- 
eight  years  before,  when  he  redo  in  the  Life 
Guards,  llo  preceded  tho  princess's  carriage 
in  a buff-coat  and  jackboots,  with  a sword 
at  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters.  Long 
before  she  reached  Nottingham,  she  was 
surrounded  by  a body  guard  of  gentlemen 
who  volunteered  to  escort  her.  They  in- 
vited tho  bishop  to  act  as  their  colonel ; and 
ho  consented  w ith  an  alacrity  which  gave 
great  scandal  to  rigid  Churchmen,  and  did  not 
much  raise  his  character,  even  in  (he  opinion 
of  Whigs.  (1) 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
Anne’s  apartment  was  found  empty,  the 
consternation  was  great  in  Whitehall.  While 
the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  ran  up  and 
down  the  courts  of  the  palace,  screaming 
and  wringing  their  hands,  while  Lord 
Craven,  who  commanded  the  Fool  Guards, 
was  questioning  tho  sentinels  in  the  gallery, 
while  the  chancellor  was  sealing  up  the 
papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  princess's  nurse 
broke  into  the  royal  apartments  crying  out 
that  the  dear  lady  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Papists.  The  news  flew  to  Westminster 
llall.  There  tho  story  was  that  her  highness 
had  been  hurried  away  by  force  to  a place 
of  confinement.  When  it  could  no  longer 
be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been  voluntary, 
numerous  Actions  were  invented  to  account 
for  it.  She  had  been  grossly  insulted  ; she 
had  been  threatened ; nay,  though  she  was  in 
that  situation  in  which  woman  is  entitled  to  pe- 
culiartenderness, she  had  been  beaten  by  her 
cruel  stepmother.  The  populace,  which  years 
of  misrule  had  ntado  suspicious  and  irritable, 
was  so  much  excited  by  these  calumnies  that 
tho  queen  was  scarcely  safe.  Many  Roman 
Catholics,  and  some  Protestant  Tories  whose 
loyally  was  proof  to  all  trials,  repaired  to  tho 
palace  that  they  might  bo  in  readiness  to  de- 
fend her  in  tho  ovent  of  an  outbreak.  In  the 
midst  of  this  distress  and  terror  arrived  the 
news  of  Prince  George's  flight.  The  courier 
who  brought  these  evil  tidings  was  fast  fol- 
lowed by  the  king  himself.  The  evening  was 
closing  in  when  James  arrived,  and  was  in- 
formed that  his  daughter  had  disappeared. 
After  all  that  he  had  suffered  this  affliction 

(t)  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  S3.  S6, 10*8 : Cittern, 
Nov.  26-Dec.  6;  Hitts  Correspondence,  Dec.  19  ; Du- 
chess of  Marlborough's  Vindication  ; Burnet,  i . 7W; 
Compton  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  *.  !G88,  In 
Dairy  tuple.  The  bishop's  military  costume  is  men- 
tioned in  innumerable  pamphlets  and  lampoons. 
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forced  a cry  of  misery  from  his  lips.  “ God 
help  me,”  he  said  ; “ my  own  children  have 
forsaken  me.”  (1) 

That  evening  he  sate  in  council  with  his 
principal  m nisters  till  a late  hour.  It  was 
determined  that  he  should  summon  all  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  who  were  then 
in  London  to  attend  him  on  the  following 
day,  and  that  he  should  solemnly  ask  their 
advice.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  the  twenty-seventh,  the  lords  met  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  palace.  The  assem- 
bly consisted  of  nine  prelates  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  secular  nobles,  all  Protes- 
tants. The  two  secretaries  of  state,  Middleton 
and  Preston,  though  not  peers  of  England, 
were  in  attendance.  The  king  himself  pre- 
sided. The  traces  of  severe  bodily  and  men- 
tal suffering  were  discernible  in  his  counte- 
nance and  deportment.  He  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  referring  to  the  petition  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  just  before  he  set 
out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer  of  that  petition 
was  that  he  would  convoke  a free  parliament. 
Situated  as  he  then  was  he  had  not,  he  said, 
thought  it  right  to  comply.  But,  during  his 
absence  from  London,  great  changes  had 
taken  place.  He  had  also  observed  that  his 
people  everywhere  seemed  anxious  that  the 
Houses  should  meet.  He  had  therefore  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  his  faithful  peers, 
in  order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a Umo  thore  was  silence.  Then  Oxford , 
whose  pedigree,  unrivalled  in  antiquity  and 
splendour,  gave  him  a kind  of  primacy  in 
tho  meeting,  said  that  in  his  opinion  those 
lords  who  had  signed  the  petition  to  which 
his  majesty  had  referred  ought  now  to  explain 
their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  de- 
fended the  petition,  and  declared  that  he  still 
saw  no  hope  for  the  throne  or  the  country 
but  in  a parliament.  Ho  would  not,  he  said, 
venture  to  aflirtn  that,  in  so  disastrous  an 
extremity,  even  that  remedy  would  be  effi- 
cacious; but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  pro- 
pose. Ho  added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
open  a negotiation  with  the  I’rince  of  Orange. 
Jeffreys  and  Godolphin  followed,  and  both 
declared  that  they  agreed  with  Rochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  all  who  remembered  his  loud 
professions  of  loyally,  and  the  agony  of  shame 

(O  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  799;  Cltters, 
Nov.  96-  Dec.  6. I6SH;  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  It..  996, 
Ori#.  Mem.;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nor. 96 ; Revolution 
Politic*. 


and  sorrow  into  which  he  had  been  thrown, 
only  a few  days  before,  by  the  news  of  his  son's 
defection,  broke  forth  into  at  vehement  in- 
vective against  tyranny  and  Popery.  “ Even 
now,”  he  said,  “ his  majesty  is  raising  in 
London  a regiment  into  which  no  Protestant 
is  admitted."  “That  is  not  true,”  cried 
James  in  great  agitation  from  the  head  of 
the  board.  Clarendon  persisted,  and  left  this 
offensive  lepic  only  to  pass  to  a topic  still 
more  offensive,  lie  accused  tho  unfortunate 
king  of  pusillanimity.  Why  retreat  from 
Salisbury  ? Why  not  try  the  event  of  a bat- 
tle? Could  people  be  blamed  for  submitting 
to  the  invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign 
run  away  at  the  head  of  his  army  ? James 
felt  these  insults  keenly,  and  remembered 
thorn  long.  Indeed  even  Whigs  thought  the 
language  of  Clarendon  indecont  and  ungene- 
rous. Halifax  spoke  in  a very  different  tone. 
During  several  years  of  peril  he  had  defended 
with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  his  country  against  the 
prerogative.  Bui  his  serene  intellect,  singu- 
larly unsusceptible  of  enthusiasm,  and  sin- 
gularly averse  to  extremes,  began  to  loan 
towards  the  cause  of  royalty  at  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  those  noisy  royalists  who  had 
lately  execrated  the  Trimmers  as  little  better 
than  rebels  were  everywhere  rising  in  rebel- 
lion. It  was  his  ambition  to  be,  at  this  con- 
juncture, the  peacemaker  between  the  throne 
and  tho  nation.  His  talents  and  character 
fitted  him  for  that  oflice;  and,  if  he  failed, 
the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  against 
' which  no  human  skill  could  contend,  and 
chiefly  to  the  folly,  faithlessness,  and  obstinacy 
of  the  prince  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much  unpa- 
latable truth,  but  with  a delicacy  which 
brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery  from 
spirits  too  abject  to  understand  that  what 
would  justly  be  called  flattery  when  offered 
to  the  powerful  is  a debt  of  humanity  to  the 
fallen.  With  many  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy and  deference,  he  declared  il  lo  bo  his 
opinion  that  the  king  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  great  sacrifices.  It  was  not  enough 
lo  convoke  a parliament  or  to  open  a ne- 
gotiation w ith  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Some 
at  least  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  na- 
tion complained  should  be  instantly  redress- 
ed, without  waiting  till  redress  was  de- 
manded by  the  Houses  or  by  the  captain  of 
tho  hostile  army.  Nottingham,  in  language 
equally  respectful,  declared  that  he  agreed 
with  Halifax.  The  chief  concessions  which 
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these  lords  pressed  iho  king  to  make  were 
three.  lie  ought,  they  said,  forthwith  to 
dismiss  all  Roman  Catholics  from  office,  to 
separate  himself  wholly  from  France,  and  to 
grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  to  those  who  were 
in  arms  against  him.  The  last  of  these  pro- 
positions, it  should  seem,  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute. For,  though  some  of  those  who  were 
banded  together  against  the  king  had  acted 
towards  him  in  a manner  which  might  not 
unreasonably  excito  his  bitter  resentment,  it 
was  moro  likely  that  he  would  soon  bo  at 
their  mercy  than  that  they  would  ever  be  at 
his.  It  would  have  been  childish  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  William,  and  yet  to  denounce 
vengeance  against  men  whom  William  could 
not  w ithout  infamy  abandon.  But  the  cloud- 
ed understanding  and  implacable  temper  of 
James  held  out  long  against  the  arguments  of 
those  who  laboured  to  convince  him  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  pardon  offences  which  he 
could  not  punish.  “ I cannot  do  it,”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ I must  make  examples,  Churchill 
above  all ; Churchill  whom  I raised  so  high. 
He  and  he  alone  has  done  all  this.  He  has 
corrupted  my  army.  He  has  corrupted  my 
child.  He  would  have  put  me  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  for  Cod’s  special 
providenco.  My  lords,  you  are  strangely 
anxious  for  the  safely  of  traitors.  None  of 
you  troubles  himself  about  my  safely.”  In 
answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger,  those 
who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  re- 
presented with  profound  respect,  but  with 
firmness,  that  a princo  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies  can  be  safe  only  by  conquering  or  by 
conciliating.  “ If  your  majesty,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  has  still  any  hope  of  safety  in 
arms,  we  have  done ; but  if  not,  you  can  bo 
safe  only  by  regaining  the  affections  of  your 
people.”  After  long  and  animated  debate  the 
king  broke  up  the  meeting.  “ My  lords,”  he 
said,  “ you  have  used  great  freedom ; but  I 
do  not  take  it  ill  of  you.  I have  made  up  my 
mind  on  one  point.  I shall  call  a parliament. 
The  other  suggestions  which  havo  been  offer- 
ed aro  of  grave  importance ; and  you  w ill 
not  bo  surprised  that  I take  a night  to  reflect 
on  them  before  I decide.”  (1) 

(I)  Clarke'*  Life  or  James,  ii.,  316.  Orig.  Mem.; 
Burnet,  i 7M ; Lultrell's  Diary ; Clarendon's  Diary ; 
Nov.  37,  teas ; duel's,  Nov.  37-Dec.  7.  and  Nov.  30- 
Dee.  to. 

Citters  evidently  had  bis  intelligence  from  one  of 
the  lords  who  were  present.  As  Uie  matter  is  im- 
portant, t will  give  two  short  passages  from  hi#  de- 
spatches. The  king  said,  “ Dat  hel  by  na  voor  hem 
unmogelych  was  te  pardoneren  persoouen  wie  to 


At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to  make 
excellent  use  of  the  time  which  he  had  taken 
for  consideration.  The  chancellor  was  di- 
rected to  issue  writs  convoking  a parliament 
for  the  thiricenlh  of  January.  Halifax  was 
sent  for  to  the  closet,  had  a long  audience, 
and  spoke  with  much  more  freedom  than  he 
had  thought  it  decorous  to  use  in  the  presence 
of  a large  assembly.  He  was  informed  that 
he  had  been  appointed  a commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  With  him  were 
joined  Nottingham  and  Godolphin.  The  king 
declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Halifax 
answered  that  great  sacrifices  would  doubtless 
be  required.  "Your  majesty,”  he  said, 
*•  must  not  expect  that  those  who  havo  the 
power  in  their  hands  will  consent  to  any 
terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the 
mercy  of  the  prerogative.”  With  this  dis- 
tinct explanation  of  his  views,  he  accepted 
the  commission  which  the  kiug  w ished  hint 
to  undertake.  (1)  The  concessions  which  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  so  obstinately  re- 
fused were  now  made  in  tho  most  liberal 
manner.  A proclamation  was  put  forth  by 
which  tho  king  not  only  granted  a free  pardon 
to  all  who  were  in  rebe  lion  against  him,  but 
declared  them  eligible  to  be  members  of  the 
approaching  parliament.  It  was  not  even  re- 
quired as  a condition  of  eligibility  that  they 
should  lay  down  their  arms.  The  same  Ga- 
zette which  announced  that  the  Houses  were 
about  to  meet  contained  a notification  that  Sir 
Edward  Hales,  w ho,  as  a Papist,  as  a renegade, 
as  the  foremost  champion  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  as  the  harsh  gaoler  of  the  bishops, 
was  one  of  the  m - unpopular  men  in  the 
realm,  had  ceased  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 

hoog  in  syn  reguardc  schuldlg  stonden,  vooral  seer 
uytvarende  jegens  den  Lord  Churchill,  wien  hy 
h'adde  grootgemaakt,  en  nogtana  mey  tide  de  eenigste 
oorsake  van  alle  dew;  desertie  en  van  de  retraite  van 
hare  Coninglyrke  HoOghedCO  te  wesen.”  One  of  the 
lords,  probably  Halifax  or  Nottingham,  “seer  hadde 
geurgeert  op  de  security  t van  de  lords  die  nu  met 
syn  Uooghey t geengageert  slaan.  Soo  hoor  ick,”  says 
Citters,  “dat  syn  Majeatejt  under  anderen  soude 
gesegt  hebben;  ‘Men  spreekt  al  voor  de  secu riteyt 
voor  andere.  en  nlet  voor  de  myne/  Waor  op  een 
der  Fairs  rcaolut  dan  met  grool  respect  soude  geant- 
woordt  hebben  dat,  so  syne  Majesteyl’s  wapenen  in 
staat  waren  om  hem  te  conuen  mainleneren,  dat 
dan  sulk  syne  security!  konde  wesen;  soo  niet,  en 
soo  de  difficulty t dan  nog  te  eurmonleren  was,  dat 
het  den  moeste  geschieden  door  de  ineeste  conde- 
scendence, en  hoe  meer  die  was,  en  by  genegen  om 
aan  de  natic  conlentement  te  geven,  dat  sync  secu- 
riteyt  ook  des  te  grooter  soude  wesen.” 

(!)  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Dec.  17,  teas. 
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Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  late 
prisoner,  Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  hold 
no  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men, was  at  least  not  disqualified  by  law  for 
public  trust.  (1) 

But  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to 
blind  the  lords  and  the  nation  to  the  king’s 
real  designs,  lie  had  secretly  determined 
that,  even  in  this  extremity,  he  would  yield 
nothing.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  issued 
the  proclamation  of  amnesty,  ho  fully  ex- 
plained his  intentions  to  Barillon.  “This  ne- 
gotiation,” said  James,  “ is  a mere  feint.  I 
must  send  commissioners  to  my  nephew,  that 
1 may  gain  timo  to  ship  off  my  wife  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  You  know  the  temper  of 
my  troops.  None  but  the  Irish  will  stand  by 
me ; and  the  Irish  arc  not  in  sufficient  force 
to  resist  the  enemy.  A parliament  would 
impose  on  me  conditions  which  I could  not 
endure.  I should  bo  forced  to  undo  all  that  I 
have  done  for  the  Catholics,  and  to  break 
with  the  king  of  France.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  queen  and  iny  child  are  safe,  I w ill 
leave  England  and  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  in 
Scotland,  or  with  your  master.”  (2) 

Already  James  had  made  preparations  for 
carrying  this  scheme  into  c-ITect.  Dover  had 
been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with  instructions  to 
take  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
Dartmouth,  who  commanded  the  fleet  there, 
had  been  ordered  to  oboy  Dover’s  directions 
in  all  things  concerning  the  royal  infant,  and 
to  have  a yacht  manned  by  trusty  sailors  in 
readiness  to  sail  for  France  at  a moment's  no- 
tice. (3)  The  king  now  sent  positive  orders 
that  the  child  should  instantly  be  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  continental  port.  (4)  Next  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  the  chief  object  of  anxiety 
was  the  groat  seal.  To  that  symbol  of  kingly 
authority  our  jurists  have  always  ascribed  a 
peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  importance. 
It  is  held  that,  if  the  keeper  of  the  seal  should 
affix  it.  without  taking  the  royal  pleasure,  to 
a patent  of  peerage  or  to  a pardon,  though  he 
may  bo  guilty  of  a high  offence,  the  instru- 
ment cannot  be  questioned  by  any  court  of 
law,  and  can  bo  annulled  only  by  an  act  of 
parliament.  James  seems  to  have  been  afraid 
that  his  enemies  might  get  this  organ  of  his 
will  into  their  hands,  and  might  thus  give  a 

(I)  London  Gazette,  Sot.  29,  Dec  3,  1688  : Cla- 
rendon’s Diary,  Nov.  29,  30. 

(S'  Barillon,  December  l-H,  1698. 

(3;  Jame*  to  Dartmouth,  Nov.  SS,  1688.  The  letters 
are  in  DnlrVmpte. 

(*)  Slbid.,  Dec.  1,  1688. 


legal  validity  to  acts  which  might  affect  him 
injuriously.  Nor  will  his  apprehensions  be 
thought  unreasonable  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  exactly  a hundred  years  later,  the  great 
seal  of  a lunatic  king  was  used,  with  the  as- 
sent of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  w ith  the  ap- 
probation of  many  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  his 
prerogatives  to  his  son.  Lest  the  talisman 
which  possessed  such  formidable  powers 
should  be  abused,  James  determined  that  it 
should  be  kept  within  a few  yards  of  his  own 
closet.  Jeffreys  was  therefore  ordered  to  quit 
the  costly  mansion  which  he  had  lately  built 
in  Duke  Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  a small  apartment  at  Whitehall.  (1) 

The  king  had  made  all  his  preparations  for 
flight,  when  an  unexpected  impediment  com- 
pelled him  to  postpone  the  execution  of  his 
design.  Ilis  agents  at  Portsmouth  began  to 
entertain  scruples.  Even  Dover,  though  a 
member  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  showed  signs 
of  hesitation.  Dartmouth  was  still  less  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  the  royal  w ishes.  He 
had  hitherto  been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and 
had  done  all  that  he  could  do,  with  a disaf- 
fected fleet,  and  in  the  face  of  an  adverse 
wind,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  landing 
in  England  ; but  he  was  a zealous  member  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  was  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  policy  of  that  government 
which  he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  and 
honour  to  defend.  The  mutinous  temper  of 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  had 
caused  him  much  anxiety  ; and  he  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  news  that  a free  par- 
tiamenthad  been  convoked,  and  that  commis- 
sioners had  been  named  to  treat  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  joy  was  clamorous 
throughout  the  fleet.  An  address,  warmly 
thanking  the  king  for  these  gracious  conces- 
sions to  public  feeling  was  drawn  up  on  board 
of  the  flag-ship.  The  admiral  signed  first. 
Thirty-eight  captains  wrote  their  names  un- 
der his.  This  paper  on  its  way  to  Whitehall 
crossed  the  messenger  w ho  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth the  order  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  instantly  be  conveyed  to  France. 
Dartmouth  learned,  with  bitter  grief  and  re- 
sentment, that  the  free  parliament,  the  gene- 
ral amnesty,  the  negotiation,  were  all  parts 
of  a great  fraud  on  (he  nation,  and  that  in 
this  fraud  he  was  expected  to  be  an  accom- 
plice. In  a pathetic  and  manly  letter  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  already  carried  his  obe- 


li) Luttrcll's  Diary. 
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dionce  to  tho  farthest  point  to  which  a Protest- 
ant and  an  Englishman  could  go.  To  put  tho 
heir  apparent  of  tho  British  crown  into  the 
hands  of  Lewis  would  be  nothing  less  than 
treason  against  the  monarchy.  The  nation, 
alroady  loo  much  alienated  from  the  sovereign, 
would  be  roused  to  madness.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  would  either  not  return  at  all,  or  would 
return  attended  by  a French  army.  If  his 
royal  highness  remained  in  the  island,  the 
worst  that  could  be  apprehended  was  that  he 
would  be  brought  up  a member  of  the  na- 
tional Church ; and  that  he  might  be  so 
brought  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every 
loyal  subject.  Dartmouth  concluded  by  de- 
claring that  he  would  risk  his  life  in  defence 
of  tho  throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  the  transporting  of  the  prince  into 
France.(I) 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of 
James,  lie  learned  too  that  he  could  not  on 
this  occasion  expect  from  his  admiral  even 
passive  obedience.  For  Dartmouth  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  harbour  of  Portsmouth  with  orders  to 
suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out  unexamined.  A 
change  of  plan  was  necessary.  Tho  child 
must  be  brought  back  to  London,  and  sent 
thence  to  France.  An  interval  of  some  days 
must  elapse  before  this  could  bo  done.  Dur- 
ing that  interval  the  public  mind  must  be 
amused  by  the  hope  of  a parliament  and  the 
semblanco  of  a negotiation.  Writs  were 
sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trumpeters  went 
backward  and  forward  between  the  capital  and 
the  Dutch  head-quarters.  At  length  passes 
for  the  king’s  commissioners  arrived,  and 
the  three  lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a state  of  fearful 
distraction.  The  passions  which,  during  three 
troubled  years,  had  been  gradually  gathering 
force,  now,  emancipated  from  tho  restraint  of 
fear,  and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sym- 
pathy, showed  themselves  without  disguise, 
even  in  the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling. 
The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a bill 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury'  for  turning  Pa- 
pist.^) Tho  Lord  Mayor  ordered  the  houses 

(I)  Second  Collection  of  Paper*,  1688;  Dartmouth's 
Letter,  dated  December  3, 1688,  will  be  found  in  Dal- 
rymplc;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.,  233,  Orig.  Stem. 
James  accuses  Dartmouth  of  having  got  up  an  address 
from  tbe  fleet  demanding  a parliament.  This  Da 
mere  calumny.  The  address  Is  one  of  thanks  to  the 
king  for  having  called  a parliament,  and  w as  framed 
before  Dartmouth  had  the  least  suspicion  that  his 
Majesty  w as  deceiving  the  nation. 

LultrcU’s  Diary. 


of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  to  be 
searched  for  arms.  The  mob  broke  inlo  tho 
house  of  one  respectable  merchant  who  held 
the  unpopular  faith,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  not  run  a mine  from  his  cel- 
lars under  the  neighbouring  parish  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  parson  and 
congregation. (1)  The  hawkers  bawled  about 
the  streets  a huo  and  cry  after  Father  Petre, 
who  bud  withdrawn  himself,  and  not  before 
it  was  time,  from  his  apartments  in  the  pa- 
lace. (2)  Wharton’s  celebrated  song,  with 
many  additional  verses,  was  chaunled  more 
loudly  than  ever  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  very  sentinels  who  guarded  tho  pa- 
lace, hummed  as  they  paced  their  rounds, 

“ The  English  confusion  to  Popery  drink, 

LllUbullcro  bullcn  a la.” 

The  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without 
ceasing.  Many  papers  daily  came  into  cir- 
culation by  moans  which  the  magistracy  could 
not  discover,  or  would  not  check.  Ono  of 
those  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by 
the  skilful  audacity  with  which  it  was  written, 
and  by  (he  immense  effect  which  it  produced. 
It  purported  to  be  a supplemental  declaration 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ; but  it  was  written  in  a style  very 
different  from  that  of  his  genuine  manifesto. 
Vengeanco,  alien  from  the  usages  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilised  nations,  was  denounced 
against  all  Papists  who  should  dare  to  espouse 
the  royal  cause.  They  should  be  treated, 
not  as  soldiers  or  gentlemen,  but  as  freeboot- 
ers. The  ferocity  and  licentiousness  of  the 
invading  army,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
strained with  a strong  hand,  should  bo  let 
loose  on  them.  Good  Protestants,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  inhabited  the  capital,  were 
adjured,  as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  and  commanded,  on  peril  of  the 
prince's  highest  displeasure,  to  seize,  disarm, 
and  imprison  their  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. This  document,  it  is  said,  was  found 
by  a Whig  booksollor  one  morning  under  his 
shop-door.  He  made  hasto  to  print  it.  Many 
copies  were  dispersed  by  the  post,  and  passed 
rapidly  from  hand  to  hand.  Discerning  men 
had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  it  a forgery- 
devised  by  some  unquiet  and  unprincipled 
adventurer,  such  as,  in  troubled  limes,  arc 
always  busy  in  the  foulest  and  darkest  offices 
of  faction.  But  tho  multitude  was  completely 

(!)  Ailda,  Dec.  7-17,  (688. 

The  Nuncio  say  a,  “ Sc  lo  avesse  fjlto  prima  ili 
ora,  per  II  Re  nc  sarcbhe  stato  megilo.” 
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duped.  Indeed,  to  such  a height  had  na- 
tional and  religious  feeling  been  excited 
against  the  Irish  Papists,  that  most  of  those 
who  believed  the  spurious  proclamation  to  be 
genuine  were  inclined  to  applaud  it  as  a sea- 
sonable exhibition  of  vigour.  When  it  was 
known  that  no  such  document  had  really 
proceeded  from  William,  men  asked  anxious- 
ly what  impostor  had  so  daringly  and  so  suc- 
cessfully personated  his  highness.  Some  sus- 
pected Ferguson,  others  Johnson.  At  length, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  Hugh 
Speke  avowed  the  forgery,  and  demanded 
from  the  House  of  Brunswick  a reward  for 
so  eminent  a service  rendered  to  the  Protest- 
ant religion.  He  as-eried,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  conceives  himself  to  have  done 
something  eminently  virtuous  and  honour- 
able, that,  whan  the  Dutch  invasion  had 
thrown  Whitehall  into  consternation,  he  had 
offered  his  sendees  to  the  court,  had  pretend- 
ed to  be  estranged  from  the  Whigs,  and  had 
promised  to  act  as  a spy  upon  them  ; that 
he  had  thus  obtained  admittance  to  the  royal 
closet,  had  vowed  fidelity,  and  had  been  pro- 
mised large  pecuniary  rewards,  had  pro- 
cured blank  passes  which  enabled  him  to 
travel  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  hos- 
tile outposts.  All  these  things  he  protested 
that  he  had  done  solely  in  order  that  he  might, 
unsuspected,  aim  a deadly  blow  at  the  go- 
vernment, and  produce  a violent  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as  one 
of  his  contrivances;  but  whether  his  claim 
were  well  founded  may  be  doubted.  Ho  de- 
layed to  make  it  so  l ing  that  we  may  reason- 
ably suspect  him  of  having  waited  for  the 
death  ol  those  who  could  confute  him  ; and 
he  produced  no  evidence  but  his  own.(1) 
While  these  things  happened  in  London 
every  post  from  every  part  of  the  country 
brought  tidings  of  some  new  insurrection. 
Lnmley  had  seized  Newcastle.  The  inhabit- 
ants had  welcomed  him  with  transport.  Tho 
statue  of  the  king,  which  stood  on  a lofty  pe- 
destal of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  tho  Tyne.  The  third  of  December 
was  long  remembered  at  Hull  as  the  town- 
taking day.  That  place  had  a garrison  com- 
manded by  Lord  Langdalc,  a Roman  Catholic. 
The  Protestant  officers  concerted  with  tho 
magistracy  a plan  of  revolt ; Langdalc  and  his 

(t)  See  the  Secret  History  or  the  Revolution,  by 
IHnsli  Speke,  1715.  In  the  London  library  is  a copy 
of  ttiis  rare  work  with  a manuscript  note  which 
seems  to  be  in  Speke  s own  hand. 


adherents  were  arrested ; and  soldiers  and 
citizens  united  in  declaring  for  the  Protestant 
religion  ami  a free  parliament.  (1) 

The  eastern  counties  were  up.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  attended  by  three  hundred  gentle- 
men armed  and  mounted,  appeared  in  the 
stately  market-place  ofNorwich.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to 
stand  by  him  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  (2)  Lord  Herbert  of  C.herbury  and  Sir 
Edward  Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcester- 
shire. (3)  Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  realm, 
opened  its  gales  to  Shrewsbury.  Trelawncy, 
the  bishop,  who  had  entirely  unlearned  in  tho 
Tower  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  was  tho 
first  to  welcome  the  prince's  troops.  Such 
was  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  that  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  leave  any  garrison 
among  them.  (♦)  The  people  of  Gloucester 
rose  and  delivered  Lovelace  from  confine- 
ment. An  irregular  army  soon  gathered 
round  him.  Some  of  his  horsemen  had  only 
halters  for  bridles.  Many  of  his  infantry  had 
only  clubs  for  weapons.  But  this  force,  such 
as  it  was,  marched  unopposed  through  coun- 
ties once  devoted  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and 
at  length  entered  Oxford  in  triumph.  The 
magistrates  came  in  state  to  welcome  the  in- 
surgents. The  University  itself,  exasperated 
by  recent  injuries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass 
censures  on  rebellion.  Already  some  of  tho 
heads  of  Houses  had  dispatched  one  of  their 
number  to  assure  the  Princo  of  Orango  that 
they  were  cordially  with  him,  and  that  they 
would  gladly  coin  their  plate  for  his  service. 
The  Whig  chief,  therefore,  rode  through  tho 
capital  of  Toryism  amidst  general  acclama- 
tion. Before  him  the  drums  beat  l.illibiillcro. 
Behind  him  came  a long  stream  of  horse  and 
foot.  The  whole  High  Street  was  gay  with 
orange  ribands.  For  already  the  orange  ri- 
band had  the  double  signification  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it 
still  retains.  Already  it  was  tho  emblem  to  tho 
Protestant  Englishman  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Colt  of  subju- 
gation and  persecution.  (5) 

(!)  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  Tfckell’s  Hislorv 
or  Hull, 

3 An  account  of  what  parsed  at  Norwich  may 
still  be  seen  in  several  collections  on  tlie  original 
broadside.  See  also  the  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers, 
1688, 

(3)  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii . , 233 ; MS.  Memoir  of 
the  Harley  family,  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 

(*)  Cillers,  Dec.  9-(«.  1688  Letter  orthe  Bishop  or 
Bristol  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  3,  (688,  in  Dal- 
rymple. 

(Si  Ciltcrs,  Nov.  27-Dec.  7,(688 ; Clarendon’s  Diary, 
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While  foes  wore  Ihus  rising  up  all  round 
the  king,  friends  wero  fast  shrinking  from  his 
side.  The  idea  of  resistance  had  become  fa- 
miliar to  every  mind.  Many  who  had  been 
struck  with  horror  when  they  heard  of  the 
first  defections  now  blamed  themselves  for 
imving  been  so  slow  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times.  There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty 
or  danger  in  repairing  to  William.  The  king, 
in  calling  on  the  nation  to  elect  representa- 
tives, had.  by  implication,  authorised  all  men 
to  repair  to  the  place's  where  they  had  voles 
or  interest ; and  many  of  those  places  were 
already  occupied  by  invaders  or  insurgents. 
Clarendon  eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity 
of  deserting  the  falling  cause,  lie  knew  that 
his  speech  in  the  council  of  peers  had  given 
deadly  offence,  and  he  was  mortified  by  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  royal 
commissioners.  He  had  estates  in  Wiltshire. 
He  determined  that  his  son,  the  son  of  whom 
ho  had  lately  spoken  with  grief  and  horror, 
should  be  a candidate  for  that  county  ; and, 
under  pretence  of  looking  after  the  election, 
he  sot  out  for  the  West,  lie  was  speedily 
followed  by  Oiford,  and  by  others  who  had 
hitherto  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
prince’s  enterprise.  (1) 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  though 
slowly  advancing,  were  within  seventy  miles 
of;  London.  Though  mid-winter  was  ap- 
proaching, the  weather  was  fine,  the  way  was 
pleasant,  and  the  turf  of  Salisbury  plain 
seemed  luxuriously  smooth  to  men  who  had 
been  toiling  through  the  miry  ruts  of  the 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  highways. 
The  route  of  the  army  lay  close  by  Stone- 
henge; and  regimont  after  regiment  hailed 
to  examine  that  mysterious  ruin,  celebrated 
all  over  the  Continent  as  the  greatest  wonder 
of  our  island.  William  entered  Salisbury 
with  the  same  military  pomp  which  he  had 
displayed  at  Exeter,  and  was  lodged  there  in 
the  palace  which  the  king  had  occupied  a few 
days  before.  (2) 

llis  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Oxford,  and  by  other  men  of 
high  rank,  who  had,  till  within  a few  days, 
been  considered  as  zealous  royalists.  Citters 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  Dutch  head- 
quarters. He  had  been  during  some  weeks 
almost  a prisoner  in  his  house,  noar  White- 

Dec.  It ; Song  on  Lord  Lovelace's  entry  Into  Oxford, 
1688;  Burnet,  i.,  7*3. 

(I)  Cliirendon’ft  Diary,  Dec.  9,  3, 4.  5, 1688. 

(9)  Whittle's  Exact  Diary ; Eaehard'a  History  of 
Uis  Revolution. 


hall,  under  the  constant  observation  of  relays 
of  spies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those  spies,  or  per- 
haps by  their  help,  he  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining full  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  palace ; and  now,  full  fraught 
with  valuable  information  about  men  and 
things,  he  carno  to  assist  the  deliberations  of 
William.  (1) 

Thus  far  tho  prince’s  enterprise  had  pro- 
spered beyond  tho  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  And  now,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral law  which  governs  human  affairs,  prospe- 
rity began  to  produce  disunion.  The  English- 
men assembled  at  Salisbury  were  divided  into 
two  parties.  One  party  consisted  of  Whigs 
who  had  always  regarded  tho  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  of  indefeasible  heredi- 
tary right  as  slavish  superstitions.  Many  of 
them  had  passed  years  in  exile.  All  had  been 
long  shut  out  from  participation  in  the  favours 
of  the  crown.  They  now  exulted  in  the  noar 
prospect  of  greatness  and  of  vengeance. 
Burning  with  resentment,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory and  hope,  they  would  hear  of  no  com- 
promise. Nothing  less  than  the  deposition  of 
the  tyrant  would  content  them ; nor  can  it  be 
disputed  that  herein  they  wero  perfectly  con- 
sistent. They  had  oxerted  themselves,  nino 
years  earlier,  to  oxcludo  him  from  the  throne, 
because  they  thought  it  likely  that  he  would 
be  a bad  king.  It  could  therefore  scarcely  bo 
oxpected  that  they  would  willingly  leave  him 
on  the  throne,  now  that  he  had  turned  out  a 
far  worse  king  than  any  reasonable  man  could 
have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a few  of  William’s 
followers  were  zealous  Tories,  who  had,  till 
very  recently,  held  the  doctrine  of  nonresist- 
ancc  in  tho  most  absolute  form,  but  whoso 
faith  in  that  doctrine  had,  for  a moment, 
given  way  to  tho  strong  passions  excited  by  tho 
ingratitude  of  the  king  and  by  the  peril  of  the 
Church.  No  situation  could  be  more  painful 
or  perplexing  than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier 
who  found  himself  in  arms  against  the  throne. 
The  scruples  which  had  not  prevented  him 
from  repairing  to  the  Dutch  camp  began  to 
torment  him  cruelly  as  soon  as  ho  was  there. 
His  mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a crime.  At  all  events  ho  had  exposed 
himself  to  reproach,  by  acting  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  professions  of  his  whole  life. 
He  felt  insurmountable  disgust  for  his  new 
allies.  They  wore  people  whom,  ever  since 
he  could  remember,  ho  had  been  reviling  and 

(•)  Citters,  Nov.  ao-ao:  Dec.  »-l».  t«M. 
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persecuting,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  brisk 
boys  of  Shaftesbury,  accomplices  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  captains  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion. He  naturally  w ished  to  lind  out  some 
salvo  which  might  sooth  his  conscience,  w hich 
might  vindicate  his  consistency,  an  1 which 
might  put  a distinction  between  him  and  the 
crew  of  schismatical  rebels  whom  ho  had 
always  despised  and  abhorred,  but  with  whom 
he  was  now  in  danger  of  being  confounded. 
He  therefore  disclaimed,  with  vehemence,  all 
thought  of  taking  the  crown  from  that  anoint- 
ed head  which  the  ordinance  of  Heaven  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  had  made 
sacred.  His  dearest  wish  was  to  see  a recon- 
ciliation effected  on  terms  which  would  not 
lower  the  royal  dignity.  He  was  no  traitor. 
He  was  not,  in  truth,  resisting  the  kingly  au- 
thority. He  was  in  arms  only  because  lie  was 
convinced  that  the  best  service  which  could  be 
rendered  to  the  throne  was  to  rescue  his  ma- 
jesty, by  a little  gentle  coercion,  from  the 
hands  of  wicked  counsellors. 

The  evils  which  the  mutual  animosity  of 
these  factions  tended  to  produce  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  averted  by  the  ascendency  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  prince.  Surrounded  by 
eager  disputants,  officious  advisors,  abject 
flatterers,  vigilant  spies,  malicious  tale-bear- 
ers, he  remained  serene  and  inscrutable.  He 
preserved  silence  while  silence  was  possible. 
When  he  was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and 
peremptory  tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  well- 
weighed  opinions  soon  silenced  everybody 
else.  Whatever  some  of  his  too  zealous  adhe- 
rents might  say,  he  uttered  not  a word  indi- 
cating any  design  on  the  English  crown.  Ho 
was  doubtless  well  aware  that  between  him 
and  that  crown  were  still  interposed  obstacles 
w hich  no  prudence  might  be  able  to  surmount, 
and  which  a single  false  step  would  make  in- 
surmountable. His  only  chance  of  obtaining 
the  splendid  prize  was  not  to  seize  it  rudely, 
but  to  wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of 
exertion  or  stratagem  on  his  part,  his  secret 
wish  should  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  by  tho  blunders  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm.  Those  who  ventured  to  inter- 
rogate him  learned  nothing,  and  yet  could 
not  accuse  him  of  shuffling.  He  quietly  re- 
ferred them  to  his  declaration,  and  assured 
them  that  his  views  had  undergone  no  change 
since  that  instrument  had  been  drawn  up.  So 
skilfully  did  he  manage  his  followers  that 
their  discord  seems  rather  to  have  strengthen- 


ed than  to  have  weakened  his  hands;  but  it 
broke  forth  with  violence  when  his  control 
was  withdrawn,  interrupted  tho  harmony  of 
convivial  meetings,  and  did  not  respect  even 
the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  God.  Clarendon, 
who  tried  to  hide  from  others  and  from  him- 
self, by  an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  senti- 
ments, the  plain  fact  that  he  was  a rebel,  was 
shocked  to  hoar  some  of  his  now  associates 
laughing  over  their  wine  at  tho  royal  am- 
nesty which  had  just  been  graciously  offered 
to  them.  They  wanted  no  pardon,  they  said. 
They  would  make  the  king  ask  pardon  before 
they  had  done  with  him.  Still  more  alarm- 
ing and  disgusting  to  every  good  Tory  was  an 
incident  which  happened  at  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral. As  soon  as  the  officiating  minister 
began  to  read  the  collect  for  the  king,  Bur- 
net. among  whose  many  good  qualities  self- 
command  and  a fine  sense  of  the  becoming 
cannot  be  reckoned,  rose  from  his  knees,  sale 
down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered  some  contemp- 
tuous noises  which  disturbed  the  devotions  of 
tho  whole  congregation.  (I) 

In  a short  time  the  factions  which  divided 
the  prince’s  camp  had  an  opportunity  of  mea- 
suring their  strength.  The  royal  commis- 
sioners were  on  their  way  to  him.  Several 
days  had  elapsed  since  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed ; and  it  was  thought  strange  that,  in  a 
case  of  such  urgency,  there  should  be  such 
delay.  Butin  truth  neither  James  nor  Wil- 
liam was  desirous  that  negotiations  should 
speedily  commence;  for  James  wished  only 
to  gain  time  sufficient  for  sending  hi«  wife 
and  son  into  France;  and  tho  position  of  Wil- 
liam became  every  day  more  commanding. 
At  length  tho  prince  caused  it  to  bo  notified 
to  ihe  commissioners  that  he  would  meet 
them  at  llungerford.  Ha  probably  selected 
this  place  because,  lying  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it  was  well 
situated  for  a rendezvous  of  his  most  impor- 
tant adherents.  At  Salisbury  were  those  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  tho 
west ; and  at  Oxford  were  many  chiefs  of  ihe 
northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  Decem- 
ber. he  reached  Hungerford.  The  little  town 
was  soon  crowded  with  men  of  rank  and  note 
who  came  thither  from  opposite  quarters. 
The  prince  was  escorted  by  a strong  body  of 
troops.  The  northern  lords  brought  with 
them  hundreds  of  irregular  cavalry,  whose 


(I)  Clarendon's  Diary,  bee.*,  7 16*8. 
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accoutrements  and  horsemanship  moved  the 
mirth  of  men  accustomed  to  the  splendour  and 
precision  of  regular  armies.  (1) 

While  the  prince  lay  at  llungerford  a sharp 
encounter  look  place  between  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  troops  and  six  bundled 
Irish,  who  were  posted  at  Reading.  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  invaders  was  signally 
proved  on  this  occasion.  Though  greatly 
outnumbered,  they,  at  one  onset,  drove 
the  king’s  forces  in  confusion  through  (ho 
streets  of  the  town  into  the  market-place. 
There  the  Irish  attempted  to  rally ; but  being 
vigorously  attacked  in  front  and  fired  upon  at 
the  same  time  by  the  inhabitants  from  the 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  they 
soon  lost  heart  and  fled,  with  the  loss  of  their 
colours  and  of  fifty  men.  Of  the  conquerors 
only  five  fell.  The  satisfaction  which  this 
news  gave  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  joined  William  was  unmixed.  There  was 
nothing  in  what  had  happened  to  gall  their 
national  feelings.  The  Dutch  had  not  beaten 
the  English,  but  had  assisted  an  English  town 
to  free  itself  from  the  insupportable  dominion 
of  the  Irish.  (2) 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of 
December,  the  king's  commissioners  reached 
llungerford.  The  prince's  body  guard  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  them  with  military  re- 
spect. Bcntinck  welcomed  them,  and  pro- 
posed to  conduct  them  immediately  to  his 
master.  They  expressed  a hope  that  the 
prince  would  favour  them  with  a private  au- 
dience; but  they  were  informed  that  he  had 
resolved  to  hear  them  and  answer  them  in 
public.  They  were  ushered  into  his  bedcham- 
ber, where  they  found  him  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Halifax, 
w hose  rank,  age,  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 
precedence,  was  spokesman.  The  proposition 
which  the  commissioners  had  been  instructed 
to  make  was  that  the  points  in  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  parliament  for  which  the 
writs  were  already  sealing,  and  that  in  tho 
mean  time  tho  prince’s  army  would  not  come 
within. thirty  or  forty  milesof  London.  Halifax, 
having  explained  that  this  was  tho  basis  on 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to 
treat,  pul  into  William’s  hands  a letter  from 
tho  king,  and  retired.  William  opened  the 
letter,  and  seemed  unusually  moved.  It  was 
the  first  letter  which  he  had  received  from  his 
father-in-law  since  they  had  become  avowed 

(I)  Clarendon’s  Wary,  Dee.  7,  IMS 

ii)  History  of  the  Desertion ; Cillers,  Dec.  »-l», 
IMS;  Exact  Diary;  Oldmixon,  760. 
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enemies.  Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms 
and  had  written  to  each  other  familiarly;  nor 
had  they,  even  when  they  had  begun  to  re- 
gard each  other  with  suspicion  and  aversion, 
banished  from  their  correspondence  those 
forms  of  kindness  which  persons  nearly  re- 
lated by  blood  and  marriage  commonly  use. 
The  letter  which  the  commissioners  had 
brought  was  drawn  up  by  a secretary  in  di- 
plomatic form  and  in  the  French  language. 
“I  have  had  many  letters  from  the  king,” 
said  William,  “ but  they  were  all  in  English 
and  in  his  own  hand.”  He  spoke  with  a sen- 
sibility which  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
playing. Perhaps  he  thought  at  that  moment 
how  much  reproach  his  enterprise,  just,  be- 
neficent, and  necessary  as  it  was,  must  bring 
on  him  and  on  tho  wife  who  was  devoted  to 
him.  Perhaps  he  repined  at  tho  hard  fate 
which  had  placed  him  in  such  a situation  that 
he  could  fulfil  his  public  duties  only  by  break- 
ing through  domestic  ties,  and  envied  the 
happier  condition  of  those  who  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  nations  and  churches. 
But  such  thoughts,  if  they  rose  in  his  mind, 
were  firmly  suppressed.  Ho  requested  tho 
lords  and  gentlemen  whom  ho  had  convoked 
on  thisoccasion  to  consult  together,  unrestrain- 
ed by  his  presence,  as  to  the  answer  which 
ought  to  be  returned.  To  himself,  however, 
he  reserved  tho  power  of  deciding  in  the  last 
resort,  after  hearing  their  opinion.  He  thou 
left  them,  and  retired  to  Lilllecole  Hull,  a 
manor  house  situated  about  two  miles  off,  and 
renowned  down  to  our  own  times,  not  more 
on  account  of  its  venerable  architecture  and 
furniture  than  on  account  of  a horrible  and 
mysterious  crime  which  was  perpetrated  there 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  (I) 

Before  he  left  llungerford  he  was  told  that 
Halifax  had  expressed  a great  desire  to  see 
Burnet.  In  this  desire  there  was  nothing 
strange;  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  friendship.  No  two  inen,  indeed, 
could  resemble  each  other  less.  Burnet  was 
utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and  tact.  Hali- 
fax’s taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  sense  of 
tho  ludicrous  morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed 
every  act  and  every  character  through  a me- 
dium distorted  and  coloured  by  party  spirit. 
The  tendency  of  Halifax’s  mind  was  always  to 
see  the  faults  of  his  allies  more  strongly  than 
the  faults  of  Ijis  opponents.  Burnet  was,  with 
all  his  infirmities,  and  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a life  passed  in  circumstances  not 

(I)  See  a very  interesting  note  on  the  fifth  canto 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Rokeby. 
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very  favourable  to  piety,  a sincerely  pious 
man.  The  sceptical  and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay 
under  the  imputation  of  infidelity.  Halifax 
therefore  often  incurred  Barnet’s  indignant 
censure ; and  Burnet  was  often  the  butt  of 
Halifax’s  keen  and  polished  pleasantry.  Yet 
they  wore  drawn  to  each  other  by  a mutual 
attraction,  liked  each  other’s  conversation,  ap- 
preciated each  other's  abilities,  interchanged 
opinions  freely,  and  interchanged  also  good 
offices  in  perilous  limes.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, merely  from  personal  regard  that  Hali- 
fax now  wished  to  see  his  old  acquaintance. 
The  commissioners  must  have  been  anxious 
to  know  what  was  the  prince’s  real  aim. 
He  had  refused  to  see  them  in  private ; and 
little  could  bo  learned  from  what  he  might 
say  m a formal  and  public  interview.  Almost 
all  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  confidence 
were  men  taciturn  and  impenetrable  as  him- 
self. Burnet  was  the  only  exception.  He  was 
notoriously  garrulous  and  indiscreet.  Yet  cir- 
cumstances had  made  it  necessary  to  trust 
him ; and  he  would  doubtless,  under  the 
dexterous  management  of  Halifax,  have  pour- 
ed out  secrets  as  fast  as  words.  William  knew 
this  well,  and,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Halifax  was  asking  for  the  doctor,  could  not 
refrain  from  exclaiming,  “ If  they  gel  together 
there  will  be  fine  tattling.”  Burnet  was  for- 
bidden to  see  the  commissioners  in  private ; 
but  he  was  assured  in  very  courteous  terms 
that  his  fidelity  was  regarded  by  the  prince 
as  above  all  suspicion  ; and,  that  there  might 
be  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  prohibition 
was  made  general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men whose  advice  William  had  asked  met  in 
the  great  room  of  the  principal  inn  at  Hun- 
gerford.  Oxford  was  placed  in  the  chair;  and 
the  king’s  overtures  were  taken  into  consi- 
deration. It  soon  appeared  that  the  assembly 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  a party  anxious 
to  como  to  terms  with  the  king,  and  a parly 
bent  on  his  destruction.  The  latter  party  had 
the  numerical  superiority ; but  it  was  observ- 
ed that  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  English 
nobles  was  supposed  loenjoy  the  largest  sharo 
of  William’s  confidence,  though  a Whig,  sided 
on  this  occasion  with  the  Tories.  After  much 
altercation  the  question  was  pul.  The  ma- 
jority was  for  rejecting  the  proposition  which 
the  royal  commissioners  had  been  instructed 
to  make.  The  resolution  of  the  assembly  was 
reported  to  the  prince  at  Littlccote.  On  no 
occasion  during  the  whole  course  of  his  event- 
ful life  did  he  show  more  prudence  and  self- 
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command.  He  could  not  wish  the  negotiation 
to  succeed.  But  he  was  far  too  wise  a man 
not  to  know  lhat,  if  unreasonable  demands 
made  by  him  should  cause  it  to  fail,  public 
feeling  would  no  longer  be  on  his  side.  He 
therefore  overruled  the  opinion  of  his  too  eager 
followers,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  king.  Many 
of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  llun- 
gerford  remonstrated  ; a whole  day  was  spent 
in  bickering ; but  William’s  purpose  was  im- 
movable. lie  declared  himself  willing  to  refer 
all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  parliament 
w hich  had  just  been  summoned,  and  not  to  ad- 
vance within  forty  miles  of  London.  On  his  side 
ho  made  some  demands  which  even  those  who 
were  least  disposed  to  commend  him  allowed 
to  be  moderate.  Ho  insisted  that  the  existing 
statutes  should  be  obeyed  till  they  should  be 
altered  by  competent  authority,  and  that  all 
persons  w ho  held  offices  without  a legal  qua- 
lification should  be  forthwith  dismissed.  The 
deliberations  of  the  parliament,  he  justly  con- 
ceived, could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to  sit  sur- 
rounded by  Irish  regiments  while  he  and  his 
army  lay  at  a distance  of  several  marches.  Ho 
therefore  thought  it  reasonable  that,  since  his 
troops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles 
of  London  on  tho  west,  the  king's  troops 
should  fall  back  as  far  to  the  east.  There 
would  thus  be  round  tho  spot  where  tho 
Houses  were  to  meet  a wide  circle  of  neutral 
ground.  Within  that  circle,  indeed,  there 
were  two  fastnesses  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  capital,  the  Tower,  which  com- 
manded their  dwellings,  and  Tilbury  Fort, 
which  commanded  their  maritime  trade.  It 
was  impossible  to  leave  these  places  ungar- 
risoned. William  therefore  proposed  that 
they  should  bo  temporarily  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  city  of  London.  It  might  possibly 
be  convenient  that,  when  the  parliament  as- 
sembled, the  king  should  repair  to  West- 
minster with  a body  guard.  The  prince  an- 
nounced that,  in  that  case,  he  should  claim 
the  right  of  repairing  thither  also  with  an 
equal  number  of  soldiers.  It  seemed  to  him 
just  that,  while  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended, both  the  armies  should  be  considered 
as  alike  engaged  in  the  scrvico  of  the  English 
nation,  and  should  be  alike  maintained  out  of 
the  English  revenue.  Lastly,  he  required 
some  guarantee  that  the  king  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  armistice  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a French  force  into  England.  Tho 
point  where  there  was  most  danger  was 
Portsmouth.  The  prince  did  not  however  in- 
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sist  that  this  important  fortress  should  ho  de- 
livered up  to  him,  but  proposed  that  it  should, 
during  the  truce,  bounder  the  governmentof 
an  officer  in  whom  both  himself  and  James 
could  confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  woro  framed 
with  a punctilious  fairness,  such  as  might 
have  boon  expected  ratlior  from  a disinterested 
umpire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a 
victorious  princo  dictating  to  a helpless 
enemy.  No  fault  could  bo  found  with  them 
by  tho  partisans  of  the  king.  But  among  the 
Whigs  there  was  much  murmuring.  They 
wanted  no  reconciliation  with  the  tyrant. 
They  thought  themselves  absolved  from  alt 
allegiance  to  lain.  They  were  not  disposed 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  a parliament  con- 
voked by  his  writ.  They  were  averse  to  an 
armistice;  and  they  could  not  conceive  why, 
if  tliero  was  to  bo  an  armistice,  it  should  be 
an  armistice  on  equal  terms.  By  all  the 
laws  of  war  the  stronger  party  had  a right  to 
take  advantage  of  his  strength ; and  what  was 
there  in  the  character  of  James  to  justify 
any  extraordinary  indulgence?  Those  who 
reasoned  thus  little  knew  from  how  elovated 
a point  of  view,  and  with  how  discerning  an 
eye  the  leader  whom  they  censured  contem- 
plated tho  whole  situation  of  England  and  Eu- 
rope. They  wero  eager  to  ruin  James,  and 
would  therefore  ei th"r  have  refused  to  treat  with 
him  on  any  conditions,  or  have  imposed  on 
him  conditions  insupporlably  hard.  To  the 
successof  William’s  vast  and  profound  scheme 
of  policy  it  was  necessary  that  James  should 
ruin  himself  by  rejecting  conditions  ostenta- 
tiously liberal.  The  event  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  which  the  majority  of  tho 
Englishmen  at  llungerford  were  inclined  to 
condemn. 

On  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
princo’s  demands  were  put  in  writing,  and 
delivered  to  Halifax.  The  commissioners 
dinod  at  Litllecote.  A spendid  assemblage 
had  beoh  invited  to  meet  them.  Tho  old 
hall,  hung  with  coats  of  mail  which  had  seen 
tho  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  with  portraits  of 
gallants  who  had  adorned  the  court  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  was  now  crowded  with  peers  and 
generals.  In  such  a throng  a short  question 
and  answer  might  be  exchanged  without  at- 
tracting notice.  Halifax  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  first  which  had  presented  itself,  of 
extracting  all  that  Burnet  knew  or  thought. 
“ What  is  it  that  you  want?”  said  the  dexte- 
rous diplomatist.  “ Do  you  wish  to  get  the 
king  into  your  power?”  “ Not  at  all,”  said 


Burnet ; “ we  would  not  do  the  least  harm  to 
his  person.”  “ And  if  he  were  to  go  away?” 
said  Halifax.  “There  is  noihing,”  said 
Bnrncl,  “so  much  to  be  wished.”  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  Burnet  expressed  the 
g'  neral  semiment  of  the  Whigs  in  the  prince’s 
camp.  They  were  all  desirous  that  Janies 
should  fly  from  the  country  ; but  only  a few 
of  tho  wisest  among  them  understood  how 
important  it  was  that  his  (light  should  bo 
ascribed  by  the  nation  to  his  own  folly  and 
perverseness,  and  not  to  harsh  usage  and  well 
grounded  apprehension.  It  seems  probable 
that,  even  in  the  extremity  to  which  he  was 
now  reduced,  all  his  enomios  united  would 
have  been  unable  to  effect  his  complete 
overthrow  had  he  not  been  his  own  worst 
enemy  ; but , while  his  commissioners 
were  labouring  to  save  him,  he  was  la- 
bouring as  earnestly  to  make  all  their  efforts 
useless.  (I) 

His  plans  wero  at  longih  ripo  for  execution. 
The  pretended  negotiation  had  answered  its 
purpose.  On  the  same  day  on  which  tho 
three  lords  reachod  llungerford  the  Prince  of 
Wales  arrived  at  Westminster.  It  had  been 
intended  that  he  should  conn  over  London 
Bridge ; and  some  Irish  troops  were  sent  to 
Southwark  to  meet  him.  But  they  were  re- 
ceived by  a great  multitude  with  such  limiting 
and  execration  that  they  thought  it  advisable 
to  retire  with  all  speed.  Tho  poor  child 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  and  was 
brought  into  Whitehall  so  privately  that  many 
believed  him  to  be  still  at  Portsmouth.  (2) 

To  send  him  and  the  queen  out  of  tho 
country  without  delay  was  now  the  first  object 
of  James.  But  who  eon  hi  be  trusted  to  ma- 
nage the  escape  ? Dartmouth  was  the  most 
loyal  of  Protestant  Tories;  and  Dartmouth 
had  refused.  Dover  was  a creature  of  (ha 
Jesuits ; and  even  Dover  had  hesitated.  It  was 
not  very  easy  to  find  an  Englishman  of  rank 
and  honour  who  would  undertake  to  place 
the  heir  apparent  of  tho  English  crown  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Franco.  In  those 
circumstances,  James  bethought  him  of  a 
French  nobleman  who  then  resided  in  Lon- 
don, Antonin,  Count  of  Lauzun.  Of  this  man 
it  has  been  said  that  his  life  was  stranger 

Cl)  My  account  of  what  passed  at  Hunperford  is 
taken  from  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dee.  8, 9,  toss:  Bur- 
net, i.,  79J ; the  Paper  delivered  to  the  Prince  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Prince  s Answer;  Sir  Pa- 
trick Hume’s  Diary  ; Ciders,  tier.  9-19. 

,2}  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii„  937.  Burnet,  stranae 
to  say,  had  not  heard,  or  had  forgotten,  that  Uio 
prince  was  brought  back  to  London,  i.,  790. 
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than  the  dreams  of  other  people.  Early  in  life 
he  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Lewis, 
and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  the  highest 
employments  under  the  French  crown.  Then 
his  fortunes  had  undergone  an  eclipse. 
Lewis  had  driven  front  him  the  friend  of  his 
youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was 
said,  scarcoly  refrained  from  adding  blows. 
The  fallen  favourite  had  been  sent  prisoner 
to  a fortress  ; but  he  had  emerged  from  his 
confinement,  had  again  enjoyed  the  smiles  of 
his  maslor,  and  had  gained  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Europe,  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  grand- 
daughter of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
heiress  of  the  immense  domains  of  the  house 
of  Monlpensier.  The  lovers  were  bent  on 
marriage.  The  royal  consent  was  obtained. 
During  a few  hours  l.auzun  was  regarded  by 
the  court  as  an  adopted  member  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  The  poriion  which  the  princess 
brought  with  her  might  well  have  been  an 
object  of  competition  to  sovereigns ; three 
great  dukedoms,  an  independent  principality 
with  its  own  mint  and  with  its  own  tribunals, 
and  an  income  greatly  exceeding  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  this 
splendid  prospect  had  been  overcast.  The 
match  had  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring 
suitor  had  been,  during  many  years,  shut  up 
in  an  Alpine  castle.  At  length  Lew  is  relented. 
Lauzun  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence,  but  was  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  at 
a distance  from  the  court.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, and  was  well  received  at  the  palace 
of  James  and  in  the  fashionable  circles 
of  London ; for  in  that  ago  tho  gentle- 
men of  France  were  regarded  throughout 
Europe  as  models  of  graco ; and  many  che- 
valiers and  viscounts,  who  had  never  been 
admitted  to  the  interior  circle  at  Versailles, 
found  themselves  objects  of  general  curiosity 
and  admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzun  was  in 
every  respect  the  man  for  the  present  emer- 
gency. He  had  courage  and  a sense  of  ho- 
nour, had  been  accustomed  to  eccentric  ad- 
ventures, and,  with  the  keen  observation  and 
ironical  pleasantry  of  a finished  man  of  the 
world,  had  a strong  propensity  to  knight- 
errantry.  All  his  national  feelings  and  all 
his  personal  interests  impelled  him  to  under- 
take the  adventure  from  which  the  most  de- 
voted subjects  of  the  English  crown  seemed 
to  shrink.  As  the  guardian,  at  a perilous 
crisis,  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Woles,  ho  might  return  with 
honour  to  his  native  Lind ; he  might  once 
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more  be  admitted  to  see  Lewis  dress  and  dine, 
and  might,  after  so  many  vicissitudes,  recom- 
mence, in  the  decline  of  life,  the  strangely 
fascinating  chase  of  royal  favour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  lumzun  eagerly 
accepted  the  high  trust  which  was  offered  to 
him.  The  arrangements  for  tho  flight  were 
promptly  made ; a vessel  was  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  at  Gravesend ; but  to  reach 
Gravesend  was  not  easy.  Tho  city  was  in  a 
slate  of  extreme  agitation.  The  slightest 
cause  sufficed  to  bring  a crowd  together. 
No  foreigner  could  appear  in  the  streets  with- 
out risk  of  being  stopped,  questioned,  and 
carried  before  a magistrate  as  a Jesuit  in 
disguise.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
lake  the  road  on  tho  south  of  the  Thames. 
No  precaution  which  could  quiet  suspicion 
was  omitted.  The  king  and  queen  retired  to 
rest  as  usual.  When  tho  palace  had  been 
some  time  profoundly  quiet,  James  rose  and 
called  a servant,  who  was  in  attendance. 
“ You  w ill  find,”  said  the  king.  “ a man  at 
the  door  of  the 'antechamber;  bring  him 
hither.”  The  servant  obeyed,  and  Lauzun 
was  ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber.  “ I 
Confide  to  you,”  said  James,  " my  queen  and 
my  son ; every  thing  must  be  risked  to  carry 
them  into  France.”  Lauzun.  with  a truly 
chivalrous  spirit,  returned  thanks  for  tho  dan- 
gerous honour  w hich  had  been  conferred  on 
him,  and  begged  permission  to  av  ail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a 
gentleman  of  Provence,  whose  courage  and 
faith  had  keen  often  tried.  Tho  services  of 
so  valuable  an  assistant  were  readily  accepted. 
Lauzun  gave  his  hand  to  Mary;  Saint  Victor 
wrapped  up  in  his  warm  cloak  iho  ill-fated 
heir  of  so  many  kings.  The  party  stole 
down  the  back  stairs,  and  embarked  in  an 
open  skiff.  It  was  a miserable  voyage.  The 
night  was  bleak ; the  rain  fell ; the  wind 
roared ; the  waves  were  rough  ; at  length 
the  boat  reached  Lambeth ; and  the  fugitives 
landed  near  an  inn,  where  a coach  end  horses 
were  in  waiting.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  horses  could  be  harnessed.  Mary,  afraid 
that  her  face  might  be  known,  would  not 
enter  tho  house.  She  remained  with  her 
child,  cowering  for  shelter  from  the  storm 
under  the  tower  of  Lambeth  Church,  and 
distracted  by  terror  whenever  the  ostler  ap- 
proached her  w ith  his  lanthern.  Two  of  her 
women  attended  her,  one  who  gave  suck  to 
the  prince,  and  one  whose  office  was  to  rock 
his  cradle ; but  they  could  be  of  little  use  to 
their  mistress ; for  both  vvere  foreigners  w ho 
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could  hardly  speak  the  English  language,  and 
who  shuddered  at  the  rigour  of  the  English 
climate.  The  only  consolatory  circumstanco 
was  that  tho  little  boy  was  well,  and  uttered 
not  a single  cry.  At  length  the  coach  was 
ready.  Saint  Victor  followed  it  on  horse- 
back. The  fugitives  reached  Gravesend 
safely,  and  embarked  in  the  yacht  which 
waited  for  them.  They  found  there  Lord 
Powis  and  his  wife.  Three  Irish  officers  were 
also  on  board.  These  men  had  been  sent 
thither  in  order  that  they  might  assist  Lau- 
zun  in  any  desperate  emergency ; for  it  was 
thought  not  impossible  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship  might  prove  false;  and  it  was  fully  de- 
termined that,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  trea- 
chery. he  should  be  stabbed  to  the  heart. 
There  was,  however,  no  necessity  for  violence. 
Tho  yacht  proceeded  down  the  river  with  a 
fair  wind  ; and  Saint  Victor,  having  seen  her 
under  sail,  spurred  back  w ith  the  good  news 
to  Whitehall,  (I) 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember. the  king  learned  that  his  wife  and 
son  had  begun  their  voyage  with  a fair  pro- 
spect of  reaching  their  destination.  About 
the  same  time  a courier  arrived  at  the  palace 
with  despatches  from  Hungerford.  Had  James 
been  a little  more  discerning,  or  a little  less 
obstinate,  those  despatches  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  reconsider  all  his  plans.  The 
commissioners  wrote  hopefully.  The  condi- 
tions proposed  by  the  conqueror  were  strange- 
ly liberal.  The  king  himself  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming  that  they  were  more  favour- 
able than  he  could  have  expected.  He  might 
indeed  not  unreasonably  suspect  that  they 
had  boon  framed  with  no  friendly  design : 
but  this  mattered  nothing ; for,  whether  they 
were  offered  in  the  hope  that,  by  closing 
with  them,  he  would  lay  the  ground  for  a 
happy  reconciliation,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  rejecting  them,  he  would 
exhibit  himself  to  the  whole  nation  as  an 
utterly  unreasonable  and  incorrigible  tyrant, 
his  course  was  equally  clear.  In  either  event 
his  policy  was  to  accept  (hem  promptly  and 
to  observe  them  faithfully. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  per- 
fectly understood  the  character  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  and,  in  offering  those  terms 

(I)  Clarke's  I.ife  of  James,  ii.,216;  Pi  re  d'Orl&ms, 
Revolutions  d'Angleterre.  xi.s  Madame  de  SCvignC, 
Dec.  U-2*,  H8S;  Dangeau,  Memoiro*,  Dee.  )3-sa. 
Art  to  Lauiun,  see  the  Memoirs  ul*  .Mademoiselle  and 
of  tlie  Duke  of  St.  Simon,  and  the  Characters  of  La- 
bruvere. 
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which  the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censur- 
ed ns  too  indulgent,  had  risked  nothing.  The 
solemn  farce  by  which  the  public  had  been 
amused  since  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army 
from  Salisbury  was  prolonged  during  a few 
hours.  All  the  lords  who  were  still  in  the 
capital  were  invited  to  the  palace  that  they 
might  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  Ihe  ne- 
gotiation which  had  been  opened  by  their  ad- 
vice. Another  meeting  of  peers  was  appoint- 
ed for  tho  following  day.  Tho  lord  mayor 
and  tho  sheriffs  of  London  were  also  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  king.  He  exhorted  them 
to  perform  their  duties  vigorously,  and  own- 
ed that  ho  had  thought  it  expedient  to  send 
his  wife  and  child  out  of  the  country,  but  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  himself  remain  at 
his  post.  While  he  uttered  this  unkingly  and 
unmanly  falsehood,  his  fixed  purpose  was  to 
depart  before  daybreak.  Already  he  had  en- 
trusted his  most  valuable  moveables  to  the 
care  of  several  foreign  ambassadors.  His 
most  important  papers  had  been  deposited 
with  the  Tuscan  minister.  But  before  the 
flight  there  was  still  something  to  be  done. 
The  tyrant  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  might  avenge  himself  on  a people  who 
had  been  impatient  of  his  despotism  by  in- 
flicting on  them  at  parting  all  the  evils  of 
anarchy.  He  ordered  tho  great  seal  and  the 
writs  for  tho  new  parliament  to  be  brought 
to  his  apartment.  The  writs  which  could  he 
found  ho  threw  into  the  Are.  Those  which 
had  been  already  sent  out  he  annulled  by  an 
instrument  drawn  up  in  legal  form.  To  his 
general,  Fevershara,  he  wrote  a letter  which 
could  be  understood  only  as  a command  to 
disband  tho  army.  Still,  however,  the  king 
concealed  his  intention  of  absconding  even 
from  his  chief  ministers.  Just  before  he  re- 
tired he  directed  Jeffreys  to  bo  in  the  closet 
early  on  tho  morrow ; and,  while  stepping 
into  bed,  whispered  to  Mulgrave  that  the  news 
from  Hungerford  was  highly  satisfactory. 
Everybody  withdrew  except  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  This  young  man,  a na- 
tural son  of  Charles  the  Second  by  tho  Du- 
chess of  Cleveland,  commanded  a troop  of 
lifeguards,  and  was  a lord  of  the  bedchamber. 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  Ihe  custom  of  tho 
court  that,  in  tho  queen's  absence,  a lord  of 
the  bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a pallet  in 
tho  king’s  room ; and  it  was  Northumber- 
land's turn  to  perform  this  duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the 
eleventh  of  December,  James  ro;e,  took  tho 
great  seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  commands  on 
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Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the 
bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour,  and  disap- 
peared through  a secret  passage  ; the  same 
passage  probably  through  which  Huddleston 
had  been  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late 
king.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  in  attendance 
with  a hackney-coach.  Janies  was  conveyed 
to  Milbank,  where  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  a 
small  wherry.  As  ho  passed  Lambeth  he 
flung  the  great  seal  into  the  midst  of  the 
stream,  where,  after  many  months,  it  was 
accidentally  caught  by  a tishing-nut  and 
dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landod.  A carriage  and 
horses  had  been  stationed  there  for  him  ; and 
he  immediately  took  the  road  towards  Sheer- 
ness, where  a hoy  belonging  to  the  Custom 
House  had  been  ordered  to  await  his  ar- 
rival. (1) 

CHAPTER  X. 

Nortih  mbkri.and  strictly  obeyed  the  in- 
junction which  had  been  laid  on  him,  and 
did  not  open  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment 
till  it  was  broad  day.  The  antechamber  was 
filled  with  courtiers  who  came  to  make  their 
morning  bow  and  with  lords  who  had  been 
summoned  to  council.  The  nows  of  James's 
flight  pass-d  in  an  instant  from  the  galleries 
to  tho  streets,  and  tho  w hole  capital  was  in 
commotion. 

It  was  a terribly  moment.  The  king  was 
gone.  Thu  prince  had  not  arrived.  No  re- 
gency had  been  appointed.  The  great  seal, 
essential  to  tho  administration  o(  ordinary 
justice,  had  disappeared.  It  was  soon  known 
that  Fovershatn  had,  on  tho  receipt  of  the 
royal  order,  instantly  disbanded  his  forces. 
What  respect  for  law  or  property  was  likely 
to  be  found  among  soldiers,  armed  and  con- 
gregated, emancipated  from  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life?  On  the  other  hand,  tho  populace  of 
Loudon  had,  during  some  weeks,  shown  a 
strong  disposition  to  turbulence  and  rapine. 
The  urgency  of  the  crisis  united  for  a short 
tinio  all  whu  had  any  interest  in  the  poaco  of 
society.  Rochester  had  till  that  day  adhered 
firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw  that 
there  was  only  ono  way  of  averting  general 
confusion.  “ Call  your  troop  of  guards  togo- 
Iher,”  ho  said  to  Northumberland,  and  de- 
clare for  the  Prince  of  Orange.”  Tho  advice 
was  promptly  followed.  'I  lie  principal  officers 

(It  History  of  the  Desertion : Clarke's  Life  of  James , 
ii.,  451,  Orig.  Mem.;  Mulgravc'e  Account  of  the  Revo- 
lution;  Burnet,  i..  715, 
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of  the  army  who  were  then  in  London  held  a 
meeting  at  Whitehall,  and  resolved  that  they 
would  submit  to  William's  authority,  and 
would,  till  his  pleasure  should  be  known, 
keep  their  men  together  and  assist  the  civil 
power  to  preserve  order.  (1 ) The  peers  re- 
paired to  Guildhall,  and  were  received  there 
with  all  honour  by  the  magistracy  of  the  city. 
In  strictness  of  law  they  were  no  better  en- 
titled than  any  other  set  of  persons  to  assume 
the  executive  administration.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  public  safety  that  there  should 
he  a provisional  government ; and  the  eyes  of 
men  naturally  turned  to  the  hereditary  mag- 
nates of  the  realm.  The  extremity  of  the 
danger  drew  Sancrofl  forth  from  his  palace. 
He  took  the  chair ; and,  under  his  presidency, 
the  new  Archbishop  of  York,  five  bishops,  and 
twenty-two  temporal  lords,  determined  to 
draw  up,  subscribe,  and  publisha declaration. 
By  this  instrument  they  declared  th.it  they 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  and  con- 
stitution of  their  country,  and  that  they  had 
cherished  tho  hope  of  seeing  grievances  re- 
dressed and  tranquillity  restored  by  the  par- 
liament which  the  king  had  lately  summoned, 
but  that  ibis  hope  had  been  extinguished  by 
his  flight.  They  had  therefore  determined  to 
join  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  order  that 
the  freedom  of  tho  nation  might  be  vindi- 
cated, that  tho  rights  of  the  Church  might  be 
secured,  that  a just  liberty  of  conscience 
might  be  given  to  Dissenters,  and  that  the 
Protestant  interest  throughout  the  world 
might  be  strengthened.  Till  his  highness 
should  arrivo,  they  were  prepared  to  lake  on 
themselves  tho  responsibility  of  giving  such 
directions  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  A deputation  was  instantly- 
sent  to  lay  this  declaration  before  tho  prince, 
and  to  inform  him  that  he  was  impatiently 
expected  in  London.  (2) 

Tho  Lords  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on 
the  course  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  for 
the  prevention  of  tumult.  They  sent  for  tho 
two  secretaries  of  state.  Middleton  refused  to 
submit  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  usurped  au- 
thority ; but  Preston,  astounded  by  his  mas- 
ter's flight,  and  not  knowing  what  to  expect, 
or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  summons.  A 
message  was  sent  to  Skelton,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  requesting  his  attend- 
ance at  Guildhall,  lie  came,  and  was  told  that 

(I)  History  of  Uic  Desertion;  Mutgrave's  Account 
of  the  Revolution;  Kacbard'a  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

(3)  London  Gazette,  Dec.  43,  1688. 
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his  services  were  no  longer  wanted,  and  that 
he-  must  instantly  deliver  up  his  keys.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lucas.  At  the  same 
lime  the  peers  ordered  a letter  to  be  written 
to  Dartmouth,  enjoining  him  to  refrain  from 
all  hostile  operations  against  the  Dutch  fleet, 
and  to  displace  all  the  Popish  officers  who 
held  commands  under  him.  (1) 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by 
Sancroft,  and  by  some  other  persons  who  had, 
up  to  that  day,  been  strictly  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  passive  obedience,  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  To  usurp  the  command  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  state,  to  re- 
move the  officers  whom  the  king  had  sot  over 
his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his 
admiral  from  giving  battle  to  his  enemies, 
was  surely  nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet 
several  honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of 
Filmer  persuaded  themselves  that  they  could 
do  all  these  things  without  incurring  the  guilt 
of  resisting  their  sovereign.  The  distinction 
which  they  took  was,  at  least,  ingenious. 
Government,  they  said,  is  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Hereditary  monarchical  government  is 
eminently  the  ordinance  of  God.  While  the 
king  commands  what  is  lawful  we  must  obey 
him  actively.  When  ho  commands  what  is 
unlawful  we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no 
extremity  are  we  justified  in  withstanding 
him  by  force.  But,  if  ho  chooses  to  resign  his 
office,  his  rights  over  us  are  at  an  end.  While 
he  governs  us,  though  he  may  govern  us 
ill,  we  are  bound  to  submit ; but,  if  he  refuses 
togovern  usat  all,  wo  are  not  bound  to  remain 
forever  without  a government.  Anarchy  is  not 
the  ordinance  of  God ; nor  will  he  impute  it 
to  tts  as  a sin  that,  when  a prince,  whom,  in 
spite  of  extreme  provocations,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  honour  and  obey,  has  departed  we 
know  not  whither,  leaving  no  vicegerent,  wo 
tako  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the 
entire  dissolution  of  society.  Had  our  sove- 
reign remained  among  us,  wo  were  ready, 
little  as  he  deserved  our  love,  to  die  at  his 
feel.  Had  ho,  whon  he  quitted  us,  appointed 
a regency  to  govern  us  with  vicarious  autho- 
rity during  his  absence,  to  that  regency  alone 
should  we  have  looked  for  direction.  But  ho 
has  disappeared,  having  made  no  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  With  him,  and  with  his 
great  seal,  has  vanished  the  whole  machinery 
by  which  a murderer  can  be  punished,  by 

(I  Clarke's  Lire  of  James,  it , SW;  Mulgrave’s  Ac- 
count of  the  He  volution ; Leggc  Papers,  in  the  Mack- 
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which  the  right  to  an  estate  can  be  decided, 
by  which  the  effects  of  a bankrupt  can  bo 
distributed.  His  last  act  has  been  to  free 
thousands  of  armed  rnen  from  the  restraints 
of  military  discipline,  and  to  place  them  in 
such  a situation  that  they  must  plunder  or 
starve.  Yet  a few  honrs,  and  every  man’s 
hand  will  be  against  his  neighbour.  Life,  pro- 
perty, female  honour,  will  bo  at  the  mercy  of 
every  lawless  spirit.  We  are  at  this  moment 
actually  in  that  slate  of  nature  about  which 
theorists  have  written  so  much ; and  in  that 
state  we  have  been  placed,  not  by  our  fault, 
but  by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  our  protector.  His  defec- 
tion may  be  justly  called  v oluntary ; for  nei- 
ther his  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in  danger. 
Ilis  enemies  had  just  consented  to  treat  with 
him  on  a basis  proposed  by  himself,  and  had 
offered  immediately  to  suspend  all  hostile  ope- 
rations, on  conditions  which  ho  could  not 
deny  to  be  liberal.  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  that  ho  has  abandoned  his  trust.  We  re- 
tract nothing.  Wo  arc  in  nothing  inconsis- 
tent. We  still  assort  our  old  doctrines  with- 
out qualification.  We  still  hold  that  it  is  in 
all  cases  sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate ; but 
wc  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  magistrate 
to  resist.  Ho  who  was  the  magistrate,  after 
long  abusing  his  powers,  has  at  last  abdicated 
them.  The  abuse  did  not  give  us  a right  to 
depose  him ; but  (ho  abdication  gives  us  a 
right  to  consider  how  we  may  best  supply  his 
place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  prince’s 
parly  was  now  swollen  by  many  adherents 
who  had  previously  stood  aloof  from  it.  Ne- 
ver, within  the  memory  of  man,  had  there 
been  so  near  an  approach  to  entire  concord 
among  all  intelligent  Englishmen  as  at  this 
conjuncture,  and  never  had  concord  been 
more  needed.  Legitimate  authority  there 
was  none.  All  those  evil  passions  which  it 
is  the  office  of  government  to  restrain,  and 
which  the  best  governments  restrain  but  im- 
perfectly, were  on  a sudden  emancipated  from 
control ; avarice,  licentiousness,  revenge, 
the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of  nation 
to  nation.  On  such  occasions  it  will  ever  bo 
found  that  the  human  vermin  which,  neg- 
lected by  ministers  of  state  and  ministers  of 
religion,  barbarous  in  the  midst  of  civilisa- 
tion, heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity, 
burrows  among  all  physical  and  all  moral 
pollution,  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  great 
cities,  will  at  once  rise  into  a terrible  impor- 
tance. So  it  was  now  in  London.  When  tho 
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night,  the  longest  night,  os  it  chanced,  of 
the  year,  approached,  forth  came  from  every 
don  of  vice,  from  the  bear-garden  at  Hockley, 
and  from  the  labyrinth  of  tippling-houscs  and 
brothels  in  the  Friars,  thousands  of  house- 
breakers and  highwaymen,  cutpurses,  and 
ringdroppers.  With  these  were  mingled 
thousands  of  idle  apprentices,  who  wished 
merely  for  the  excitement  of  a riot.  Even 
men  of  peaceable  and  honest  habits  w ere  im- 
pelled by  religious  animosity  to  join  the  law- 
less part  of  the  population.  For  the  cry  of 
No  Popery,  a cry  which  has  more  that  once 
endangered  the  existence  of  London,  was  the 
signal  for  outrage  and  rapine.  First  the 
rabble  fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worship.  The  buildings  were  demolished. 
Benches,  pulpits,  confessionals,  breviaries 
were  heaped  up  and  set  on  lire.  A great 
mountain  of  books  and  furniture  blazed  on  the 
site  of  the  convent  at  Clerkenwcll.  Another 
pile  was  kindled  before  the  ruins  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The 
chapel  in  Lime  Street,  the  chapel  in  Bucklcrs- 
bury.  were  pulled  down.  The  pictures, 
images,  and  crucifixes  were  carried  along  the 
streets  in  triumph,  amidst  lighted  tapers 
torn  front  the  altars.  The  procession  bristled 
thick  with  swords  and  staves,  and  on  the 
point  of  every  sword  and  of  every  staff  w as  an 
orange.  The  king’s  printing-house,  whence 
had  issued,  during  the  preceding  three  years, 
innumerable  tracts  in  defence  of  Papal  supre- 
macy, image  worship,  and  monastic  vows, 
was.  to  use  a coarse  metaphor  which  then, 
for  the  first  lime,  came  into  use,  completely 
gutted.  The  vast  slock  of  paper,  much  of 
which  was  still  unpolluted  by  types,  furnished 
an  immense  bonfire.  From  monasteries, 
temples,  and  public  offices,  the  fury  of  the 
multitude  turned  to  private  dwellings.  Se- 
veral houses  were  pillaged  and  destroyed ; but 
the  smallness  of  the  booty  disappointed  the 
plunderers ; and  soon  a rumour  was  spread 
that  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  Papists 
had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  To  the  savage  and  ignorant 
populace  the  law  of  nations  and  the  risk  of 
bringing  on  their  country  the  just  vengeance 
of  all  Europe  w ere  as  nothing.  The  houses 
of  the  ambassadors  were  besieged.  A great 
crowd  assembled  before  Barillon’s  door  in  St. 
James's  Square.  He,  howover,  fared  better 
than  might  have  been  expected.  For,  though 
the  government  which  he  represented  was 
held  in  abhorrence,  his  liberal  housekeeping 
and  punctual  payments  had  made  him  per- 
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sonally  popular.  Moreover  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  asking  for  a guard  of  soldiers; 
and,  as  several  men  of  rank,  w ho  lived  near 
him,  had  done  the  same,  a considerable  force 
was  collected  in  the  square.  The  rioters, 
therefore,  when  they  were  assured  that  no 
arms  or  priests  were  concealed  under  his 
roof,  left  him  unmolested.  The  Venetian 
envoy  was  protected  by  a detachmentof  troops; 
but  the  mansions  occupied  by  the  ministersof 
the  El  ctor  Palatine  and  of  tho  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  w ere  destroyed.  One  precious  box 
the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to  save  from 
the  marauders.  It  contained  nine  volumes  of 
memoirs,  written  in  the  hand  of  James  him- 
self. These  volumes  reached  France  in  safe- 
ty, and,  aflor  the  lapse  of  more  than  a cen- 
tury, perished  there  in  the  havoc  of  a revolu- 
tion far  more  terrible  than  that  from  whicli 
they  had  escaped.  But  some  fragments  still 
remain,  and,  though  grievously  mutilated 
and  imbedded  in  great  masses  of  childish  fic- 
tion, well  deserve  to  be  attentively  studied. 

The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Royal  had  been 
deposited  at  Wild  House,  near  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor Konquillo.  Ronquillo,  conscious  that  he 
and  his  court  had  not  doserved  ill  of  the 
English  nation,  had  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  ask  for  soldiers ; but  tho  mob  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The  name 
of  Spain  had  long  been  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  tho  Inquisition  and  the  Are 
raada,  with  the  cruelties  of  Mary  and  the 
plots  against  Elizabeth.  Ronquillo  had  also 
made  himself  many  enemies  among  the  com- 
mon people  by  availing  himself  of  his  privi- 
lege to  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts. 
His  house  was  therefore  sacked  without 
mercy ; and  a noble  library,  which  he  had 
collected,  perished  in  the  flames.  His  only 
comfort  was  that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was 
rescued  from  the  same  fate.  (I) 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December 
rose  on  a ghastly  sight.  The  capital  in  many 
places  presented  the  aspect  of  a city  taken  by 
storm.  The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  restore  tranquillity.  The 
trainbands  were  ordered  under  arms.  A 
body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readiness  to  dis- 
ci) London  Gazette,  Dee.  13, 16S8;  Bnritlon,  Dec. 
H-24;  Ciltcrs,  same  date ; I.ultrcir-  Dkirv;  Clarki-’s 
Lire  of  James,  ii„  *56,  Orig.  Mom.;  Ellis  Correspond- 
ence,  Dec.  I :t ; Consultation  of  the  Spanish  Council 
of  State,  Jan.  19-29.  10S9.  It  appears  that  Ronquillo 
complained  bitterly  io  his  government  of  his  losses: 
Sirviendole  solo  dc  constielo  el  halier  tenido  pre- 
veneiun  dc  poder  consumir  El  Sailii'inio." 
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perse  tumultuous  as-.einbl.igos.  Such  atone- 
ment as  was  at  that  moment  possible  was  made 
for  the  gross  insults  w hich  had  been  offered 
to  foreign  governments.  A reward  was  pro- 
mised for  the  discovery  of  the  properly  taken 
from  Wild  Mouse ; and  llonquillo,  who  had 
not  a bed  or  an  ounce  of  plate  left,  was  splen- 
didly lodged  in  the  deserted  palace  of  the 
kings  of  England.  A sumptuous  table  was 
kept  for  him  ; the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were 
ordered  to  wait  in  his  antechamber  with  the 
same  observance  which  (hey  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  sovereign.  These  marks 
of  respect  soothed  even  the  punctilious  pride 
of  the  Spanish  court,  and  averted  all  danger 
of  u rupture.(l) 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  well-meant  efforts 
of  the  provisional  government,  the  agitation 
grew  hourly  moro  formidable.  It  was  height- 
ened by  an  event  which,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  can  hardly  be  related  w ithout  a feel- 
ing of  vindictive  pleasure.  A scrivener  who 
lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose  trade  was  to 
furnish  the  se  daring  men  there  with  money 
at  high  interest,  had  some  time  before  lent 
a sum  on  bottomry.  The  debtor  applied  to 
equity  for  relief  against  his  own  bond,  and 
the  case  came  before  Jeffreys.  The  counsel 
for  the  borrower,  having  little  else  to  say, 
said  that  the  lender  was  a Trimmer.  The 
chancellor  instantly  fired.  "A  Trimmer! 
where  is  he?  Let  mo  see  him.  I have  heard 
of  that  kind  of  monster.  What  is  it  made 
like  ?"  The  unfortunate  creditor  was  forc- 
ed to  stand  forth.  The  chancellor  glared 
fiercely  on  him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent 
him  away  half  dead  with  fright.  “ While 
I live,”  the  poor  man  said,  as  ho  totter- 
ed out  of  tho  court,  “ 1 shall  never  for- 
get that  terrible  countenance.”  And  now 
the  duy  of  retribution  had  arrived.  The 
Trimmer  ivas  walking  through  Wapping, 
when  he  saw  a well-known  faco  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  an  ale-house.  Ho  could 
not  be  deceived.  The  eyebrows,  indeed,  had 
been  shaved  away.  The  dress  wus  that  of  a 
common  sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was  black 

(t)  London  Gazette.  Dec.  IS,  IMS;  Lutlrdl’i  Diary ; 
Mulgrave's  Account  ot  the  Revolution;  Consultation 
of  the  Spanish  Council  or  state,  Jan.  IV  so,  loss. 
Something  was  said  about  reprisals;  but  the  Span- 
ish council  treated  the  suggestion  with  contempt. 

“ Habiendo  sido  este  hechu  pur  un  furor  de  pueblo, 
sin  consentimiento  del  gobierno,  y antes  contra  su 
volunt.it],  como  to  tia  mostrado  la  satisfaction  que  |c 
ban  dadoy  le  tian  promotion,  parcel'  i|ue  no  hayjtilclo 
Jiimiano  quo  puede  aconsejar  que  se  pase  a seme- 
ante  remedio.” 
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with  coal-dust  ; but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  savage  eye  and  mouth  of  Jeffreys.  The 
alarm  was  given.  In  a moment  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people  shak- 
ing bludgeons  and  hollowing  curses.  The 
fugitive’s  life  was  saved  by  a company  of  the 
trainbands,  and  he  was  carried  before  the 
lord  mayor.  Tho  mayor  was  a simple  man 
who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity, 
and  was  bewildered  by  finding  himself  an  im- 
portant actor  in  a mighty  revolution.  The 
events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
perilous  stale  of  the  city  which  was  under 
his  charge,  had  disordered  his  mind  and  his 
body.  When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown, 
a few  days  before,  the  whole  kingdom  had 
trembled,  was  dragged  inio  the  justice-room 
begrimed  with  ashes,  half  dead  with  fright, 
and  followed  by  a raging  multitude,  the  agi- 
tation of  tho  unfortunate  mayor  rose  to  the 
height,  lie  fell  into  fits,  and  was  carried  to 
his  bed.  whence  he  never  rose.  Meanwhile 
the  throng  without  was  constantly  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  savage.  Jeffreys 
begged  to  bo  sent  to  prison.  An  order  to 
that  effect  was  piocured  from  the  Lords  w ho 
were  sitting  at  Whitehall,  and  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a carriage  to  tho  Tower.  Two  re- 
giments of  militia  were  drawn  out  to  escort 
him,  and  found  the  duly  a difficult  one.  It 
w.is  repeatedly  necessary  for  them  to  form, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a charge  of 
cavalry,  and  to  present  a forest  of  pikes  to 
the  mob.  The  thousands  w ho  were  disap- 
pointed uf  their  revenge  pursued  the  coach, 
w ith  howls  of  rage,  to  the  gate  of  tho  Tower, 
brandishing  cudgels,  and  holding  up  halters 
full  in  the  prisoner’s  view.  Tho  wretched 
man  meantime  was  in  convulsions  of  terror, 
lie  wrung  his  hands  ; he  looked  wildly  out, 
sometimes  at  one  window,  sometimes  at  the 
other,  and  was  heard,  even  above  the  tumult, 
crying  *•  Keep  them  off,  gentlemen  1 For 
God’s  sake  keep  them  off !’’  At  length,  hav- 
ing suffered  far  more  than  tho  bitterness  of 
death,  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress, 
where  some  of  his  most  illustrious  victims 
had  passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his 
own  life  was  destined  to  close  in  unspeakable 
ignominy  and  horror.(l) 

Ail  litis  time  an  active  search  was  making 
after  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Many  were 

,1)  North's  Life  orGuildforil,  2V0;  Jeffreys’  Elegy  ; 

I. iiltreM's  Dinrv;  Old  mi  ion,  76V.  Oldmiion  was  in 
the  crowd,  and  was,  1 doubt  not,  one  of  the  most 
furious  there.  He  tells  the  story  well.  Ellis  Corre- 
spondence; Burnet,  1.,  797,  and  Onslow's  note. 
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arrested.  Two  bishops,  Ellis  and  Leyburn, 
were  sent  to  Newgate.  The  Nuncio,  who 
had  little  reason  to  expect  that  either  his 
spiritual  or  his  political  character  would  be 
respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his  escape 
disguised  as  a lacquey  in  the  train  of  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. (1 ) 

Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  closed, 
and  was  followed  by  a night  the  strangest  and 
most  terrible  that  England  had  ever  seen. 
Early  in  the  evening  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  rabble  on  a stately  house  which  had  been 
built  a few  months  before  for  Lord  Powis, 
which  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  was 
the  residence  of  tho  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  north-west- 
ern angle  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Some 
troops  were  sent  thither,  the  mob  was  dis- 
persed, tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restored, 
and  the  citizens  were  retiring  quietly  to  their 
beds.  Just  at  this  time  arose  a whisper  which 
swelled  fast  into  a fearful  clamour,  passed  in 
an  hour  front  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel,  and 
spread  into  every  street  and  alley  in  the 
capital.  It  was  said  that  tho  Irish  whom 
Feversham  had  let  loose  wore  marching  on 
London  and  massacring  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  on  the  road.  At  one  in  the  morn- 
ing the  drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms. 
Everywhere  terrified  women  were  weeping 
and  wringing  their  hands,  while  their  fathers 
and  husbands  were  equipping  themselves  for 
light.  Before  two  tho  capital  wore  a face  of 
stern  preparedness  which  might  well  have 
daunted  a real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had 
been  approaching.  Candles  were  blazing  at 
all  tho  windows.  The  public  places  were  as 
bright  as  noonday.  All  the  great  avenues 
were  barricaded.  More  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pikes  and  muskets  lined  the  streets. 
The  late  daybreak  of  the  winter  solstice  found 
the  whole  city  still  in  arms.  During  many 
years  the  Londoners  retained  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  what  they  called  the  Irish  night. 
When  it  was  known  that  there  had  been  no 
cause  of  alarm,  attempts  were  made  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  the  rumour  which  had 
produced  so  much  agitation.  It  appeared 
that  some  persons  w ho  had  the  look  and  dress 
of  downs  just  arrived  from  the  country  had 
first  spread  the  report  in  the  suburbs  a little 
before  midnight  ; but  whence  these  men 
came,  and  by  whom  they  were  employed,  re- 
mained a mystery.  And  soon  news  arrived 
from  many  quarters  which  bewildered  the 

(I)  Adda,  Dec. »-i»;  Cillers,  Dec.  la-in. 


public  mind  still  more.  The  panic  had  not 
been  confined  to  London.  Tho  cry  that  dis- 
banded Irish  soldiers  were  coming  lo  murder 
the  Protestants  had,  with  malignant  inge- 
nuity, been  raised  at  once  in  many  places, 
widely  distant  from  each  other.  Great  num- 
bers of  letters,  skilfully  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  ignorant  people,  had  been 
sent  by  stage-coaches,  by  wjggons,  and  by 
the  post,  to  various  parts  of  England.  All 
these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same 
time.  In  a hundred  towns  at  once  the  popu- 
lace was  possessed  with  the  belief  that  armed 
barbarians  were  at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrat- 
ing crimes  as  foul  as  those  which  hud  dis- 
graced the  rebellion  of  Ulster.  No  Protestant 
would  llnd  mercy.  Children  would  bo  com- 
pelled by  torture  to  murder  their  parents. 
Babes  would  be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flung  into 
the  blazing  ruins  of  what  had  lately  been 
happy  dwellings.  Great  multitudes  assem- 
bled with  weapons;  the  people  in  some 
places  began  to  pull  down  bridges,  and  lo 
throw  up  barricades ; but  soon  the  excite- 
ment went  down.  In  many  districts  those 
who  had  been  so  foully  imposed  upon  learnod 
with  delight,  alloyed  by  shame,  that  there 
was  not  a single  Popish  soldier  within  a 
week’s  march.  There  were  places,  indeed, 
when  somo  straggling  bands  of  Irish  made 
their  appearance  and  demanded  food  ; hut  it 
could  scarcely  be  imputed  lo  them  as  a crime 
that  they  did  not  choose  to  die  of  hunger ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  committed 
any  wanton  outrage.  In  truth  they  were 
much  less  numerous  than  was  commonly 
supposed ; and  their  spirit  was  rowed  by 
finding  themselves  left  on  a sudden  without 
leaders  or  provisions  in  tho  midst  of  a mighty 
population  which  felt  towards  them  as  men 
feel  towards  a drove  of  wolves.  Of  all  the 
subjects  of  James  none  had  more  reason  to 
execrate  him  than  these  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  his  church  and  defenders  of  his 
throne.  (1) 

U is  honourable  to  the  English  character 
that,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  w ith  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  Irish 
race  were  then  regarded,  notw  ithstanding  the 
anarchy  which  was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of 
James,  notwithstanding  tho  artful  machina- 
tions which  were  employed  to  scare  the  mul- 
ti) Cillers,  Dec.  M-M,  IMS  : LutlrcU's  Diary  . Ellis 
Correspondence;  Oldmixon,  7GI ; Speke's  Secret  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution ; Clarke’s  l.ile  of  James,  it., 

; Eachard's  History  of  the  Hevolution ; History  at 
tlic  Desertion. 
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in  udi'  into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime  was 
perpetrated  at  this  conjuncture.  Much  pro- 
perly, indeed,  was  destroyed  and  carried 
away.  The  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  were  attacked.  Parks  were  ra- 
vaged. Deer  were  slain  and  stolen.  Some 
venerable  specimens  of  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages  bear  to  ibis  day  the 
marks  of  popular  violence.  The  roads  were 
in  many  places  made  impassable  by  a self-ap- 
pointed police,  which  stopped  every  traveller 
till  he  proved  that  he  was  not  a Papist.  The 
Thames  was  infested  by  a set  of  pirates  who, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms  or  de- 
linquents, rummaged  every  boat  that  passed. 
Obnoxious  persons  were  insulted  and  hustled. 
Many  persons  who  were  not  obnoxious  were 
glad  to  ransom  their  persons  and  effects  by 
bestow  ing  some  guineas  on  the  zealous  Pro- 
testants who  had.  without  any  legal  authority, 
assumed  the  office  of  inquisitors.  But  in  all 
this  confusion,  which  lasted  several  days  and 
extended  over  many  counties,  not  a single  Ro- 
man Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mob  showed 
no  inclination  to  blood,  except  in  the  case  of 
Jeffreys;  and  the  hatred  which  that  bad  man 
inspired  had  moreaflinily  w ith  humanity  than 
with  cruelty.  (1) 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke  affirmed  that 
the  Irish  night  was  his  work,  that  he  had 
prompted  the  rustics  w ho  raised  London,  and 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letters  which 
had  spread  dismay  through  the  country,  llis 
assertion  is  not  intrinsically  improbable  ; but 
it  rests  on  no  evidence  except  his  own  word. 
He  was  a man  quite  capable  of  committing 
such  a villany,  and  quite  capable  also  of  falsely 
boasting  that  he  had  committed  it.  (2) 

At  London  William  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected ; for  it  was  not  doubted  that  his  vi- 
gour and  ability  would  speedily  restore  ordor 
and  security.  There  was  however  some  delay 
for  which  the  prince  cannot  justly  lie  blamed, 
llis  original  intention  had  been  to  proceed 
from  llungerford  to  Oxford,  w hero  ho  was  as- 
sured of  an  honourable  and  affectionate  recep- 
tion; but  the  arrival  of  the  deputation  from 
Guildhall  induced  him  to  change  his  inten- 
tion and  to  hasten  directly  towards  the  capital. 
On  the  way  he  learned  that  Fevcrsham,  in 
pursuance  of  the  king’s  orders,  had  dismissed 
the  royal  army,  and  that  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, freed  from  restraint  and  destitute  of  ne- 
cessaries, were  scattered  over  the  counties 
through  which  the  read  to  London  lay.  It 

(!'  Clarke'#  Life  of  James,  ii.,  2X8. 

(3  J Secret  History  of  the  Revolution. 


was  therefore  impossible  for  William  to  pro- 
ceed slenderly  attended  w ithout  great  danger, 
not  only  to  his  own  person,  about  which  he 
was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  being  solicitous, 
but  also  to  the  great  interests  which  were  un- 
der his  care.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
regulate  his  own  movements  by  the  move- 
ments of  his  troops;  and  troops  could  then 
move  but  slowly  over  tho  highways  of  Eng- 
land in  midwinter.  He  was,  on  this  occasion, 
a little  moved  from  his  ordinary  composure. 
“ I am  not  to  be  thus  dealt  w ith,”  ho  exclaim- 
ed with  bitterness;  “and  that  my  Lord  Fo- 
versham  shall  find.”  Prompt  and  judicious 
measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  James  had  caused.  Churchill  and 
Grafton  were  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reas- 
sembling the  dispersed  army  and  bringing  it 
into  order.  The  English  soldiers  were  in- 
vited to  resume  their  military  character.  The 
Irish  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  banditti,  but 
were  assured  that,  if  they  would  submit 
quietly,  they  should  be  supplied  with  neces- 
saries. (1) 

The  prince's  orders  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect with  scarcely  any  opposition  except  from 
the  Irish  soldiers  who  had  been  in  garrison 
at  Tilbury.  One  of  these  men  snapped  a pis- 
tol at  Grafton.  It  missed  Are,  and  the  assas- 
sin was  instantly  shot  dead  by  an  Englishman. 
About  two  hundred  of  the  unfortunate  stran- 
gers made  a gallant  attempt  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  They  seized  a richly  laden 
East  Indiaman  which  had  just  arrived  in  the 
Thames,  and  tried  to  procure  pilots  by  force 
at  Gravesond.  No  pilot,  however,  was  to  be 
found ; and  they  wore  under  the  necessity  of 
trusting  to  their  own  skill  in  navigation.  They 
soon  ran  their  ship  aground,  and,  after  some 
bloodshed,  were  compelled  to  lay  down  thoir 
arms.  (2) 

William  had  now  been  five  weeks  on  Eng- 
lish ground ; and  during  the  whole  of  that 
lime  his  good  fortune  had  been  uninterrupt- 
ed. llis  own  prudence  and  firmness  had  been 
conspicuously  displayed,  and  yethad  donoless 
for  him  than  (he  folly  and  pusillanimity  of 
others.  And  now,  at  the  moment  when  it 
seemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be  crown- 
ed with  entire  success,  they  were  disconcert- 
ed by  one  of  those  strange  incidents  which  so 
often  confound  the  most  oxquisito  devices  of 
human  policy. 

(I)  Clarendon'#  Diary,  Dee.  IS.  168*;  Cittern,  Dec. 
14-31 : Eachanl's  History  of  the  Revolution. 

(3;  Cilters,  Dec.  14-34,  46418;  Lutlrelt#  Diary. 
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On  ihc  morning  of  tho  thirteenth  of  De- 
cember the  people  of  London,  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered from  the  agitation  of  the  Irish  night, 
were  surprised  by  a rumour  that  the  king 
had  been  detained,  and  was  still  in  the 
island.  The  report  gathered  strength  during 
the  day,  and  was  fully  confirmed  before  tho 
evening. 

James  had  travelled  fast  with  relays  of 
coach-horses  along  thesoulhern  shore  of  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
had  reached  Emloy  Kerr)'  near  the  island  of 
Sheerness.  There  lay  the  hoy  in  which  he 
was  to  sail.  He  went  on  board ; but  the  wind 
blew  fresh  ; and  the  master  would  not  ven- 
ture to  put  to  sea  without  more  ballast.  A 
tide  was  thus  lost.  Midnight  was  approach- 
ing before  the  vessel  began  to  float.  By  that 
time  the  news  that  the  king  had  disappeared, 
that  tho  country  was  without  a government, 
and  that  London  was  in  confusion,  had  tra- 
velled fast  down  the  Thames,  and  wherever 
it  spread  had  produced  outrage  and  misrule. 
The  rude  fishermen  of  the  Kentish  coast  eyed 
the  hoy  with  suspicion  and  with  cupidity.  It 
was  whispered  that  some  persons  in  the  garb 
of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her  in 
great  haste.  Perhaps  they  were  Jesuits ; per- 
haps they  were  rich.  Fifty  or  sixty  boatmen, 
animated  at  once  by  hatred  of  Popery  and  by 
love  of  plunder,  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  sho 
was  about  to  make  sail.  The  passengers 
were  told  that  they  must  go  on  shore  and  be 
examined  by  a magistrate.  The  king's  ap- 
pearance excited  suspicion.  “It  is  Father 
Petre,”  cried  one  ruffian  ; “ I know  him  by 
his  lean  jaws.”  “ Search  tho  hatchet-faced 
old  Jesuit,”  became  the  general  cry.  He  was 
rudely  pulled  and  pushed  about,  llis  money 
aud  watch  were  taken  from  him.  He  had 
about  him  his  coronation  ring,  and  some  other 
trinkets  of  great  value;  but  these  escaped  the 
search  of  the  robbers,  who  indeed  were  so 
ignorant  of  jewellery  that  they  took  his  dia- 
mond buckles  for  bits  of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore 
and  carried  to  an  inn.  A crowd  had  assem- 
bled there  to  see  them ; and  James,  though 
disguised  by  a wig  of  different  shape  and 
colour  from  that  which  ho  usually  wore,  was 
at  onco  recognised.  For  a moment  the 
rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed  ; but  the  exhor- 
tations of  their  chiefs  re>  ived  their  courage ; 
and  the  sight  of  Hales,  w hom  they  well  knew 
and  bitterly  hat  d,  inflamed  their  fury.  His 
park  was  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  at  that 
very  moment  a band  of  rioters  was  employed 


in  pillaging  the  house  and  shooting  the  deer. 
Tho  multitude  assured  the.  king  that  they 
would  not  hurt  him ; but  they  refused  to  let 
him  depart.  It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  a Protestant,  but  a zealous  royalist, 
head  of  the  Finch  family,  and  first  cousin  of 
Nottingham,  was  then  at  Canterbury.  As 
soon  as  he  learned  what  had  happened  he 
hastened  to  the  coast,  accompanied  by  some 
Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their  intervention 
the  king  was  removed  to  a more  convenient 
lodging ; but  ho  was  still  a prisoner.  The 
mob  kept  constant  watch  round  the  house  to 
which  he  had  been  carried ; and  some  of  tho 
ringleaders  lay  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom. 
His  demeanour  meantime  was  that  of  a man, 
all  the  nerves  of  whose  mind  had  been  broken 
by  the  load  of  misfortunes.  Sometimes  ho 
spoke  so  haughtily  that  tho  rustics  who  had 
charge  of  him  were  provoked  into  making  in- 
solent replies.  Then  he  betook  himself  to 
supplication.  “ Let  me  go,”  he  cried ; “ get 
me  a boat.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting 
for  my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fiy  now,  it 
will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will  bo  on  your 
heads.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me.”  On  this  last  text  he  preached  a sermon 
half  an  hour  long.  Ho  harangued  on  a 
strange  variety  of  subjects,  on  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  on 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint  Winifred's 
well,  on  the  disloyalty  of  the  black  coals,  and 
on  the  virtues  of  a piece  of  the  true  cross 
which  he  had  unfortunately  lost.  “ What 
have  I done  T”  he  demanded  of  the  Kentish 
squires  who  attended  him.  “ Tell  me  tho 
truth.  What  error  have  I committed  T"  Those 
to  whom  ho  pul  these  questions  were  too  hu- 
mane to  return  the  answer  which  must  have 
risen  to  their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk 
in  pitying  silence.  (1) 

When  the  news  that  he  had  been  stopped, 
insulted,  roughly  handled,  and  plundered, 
and  that  he  was  still  a prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  rude  churls,  reached  tho  capital,  many  va- 
rious passions  were  roused.  Rigid  Church- 
men, who  had,  a few  hours  before,  begun  to 
think  that  they  were  freed  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  now  felt  misgivings.  Ho  had 
not  quitted  his  kingdom.  He  had  not 
consummated  his  abdication.  If  he  should 
resume  his  regal  office,  could  they,  on  their 
principles,  refuse  to  pay  him  obedience  ? En- 
lightened statesmen  foresaw  with  concern 

I Clarke's  Life  of  James,  it.,  251,  Oriix.  Mem.;  Let- 
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that  all  the  disputes  which  the  flight  of  the 
tyrant  had  for  a moment  sot  at  rest  would  be 
revived  and  exasperated  by  his  return.  Some 
of  the  common  people,  though  stilt  smarting 
from  recent  wrongs,  were  touched  with  com- 
passion for  a great  prince  outraged  by  ruffians, 
and  were  willing  to  entertain  a hope,  more 
honourable  to  their  good  nature  than  to  their 
discernment,  that  he  might  even  now  repent 
of  tho  errors  which  had  brought  on  him  so 
terrible  a punishment. 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that 
the  king  was  still  in  England,  Sancroft,  who 
had  hitherto  acted  as  chief  of  the  provisional 
government,  absented  himself  from  the  sit- 
tings of  the  peers.  Halifax,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Dutch  head  quaters,  was  placed 
on  the  chair.  His  sentiments  had  undergone 
a great  change  in  a few  hours.  Both  public 
and  private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  joift 
tho  Whigs.  Those  who  candidly  examine 
the  evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us  will 
be  of  opinion  that  he  accepted  the  office  of 
royal  commissioner  in  tho  sincere  hope  of  ef- 
fecting an  accommodation  between  the  king 
and  the  prince  on  fair  terms.  Tho  negotia- 
tion had  commenced  prosperously  ; the  prince 
had  offered  terms  which  tho  king  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  be  fair;  the  eloquent  and 
ingenious  Trimmer  might  flatter  himself  that 
ho  should  bo  able  to  me  liatc  between  infu- 
riated factions,  to  dictate  a compromise  be- 
tween extreme  opinions,  to  secure  the  liber- 
ties and  religion  of  his  country,  without  ex- 
posing her  to  the  risks  inseparable  from  a 
change  of  dynasty  and  a disputed  succession. 
While  he  waspleasing  himself  with  thoughts 
so  agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  and  had  lieen  used  as 
an  instrument  for  deceiving  tho  nation.  His 
mission  to  Hungerford  had  been  a fool’s  er- 
rand. The  king  had  never  meant  to  abide  by 
tho  terms  which  ho  had  instructed  his  com- 
missioners to  propose.  Ho  had  charged  them 
to  declare  that  he  was  w illing  to  submit  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  parliament 
which  he  had  summoned;  and,  while  they 
were  delivering  his  m ssage,  he  had  burned 
the  writs,  made  away  with  the  seal,  let  loose 
tho  army,  suspended  the  administration  of 
justice,  dissolved  the  government,  and  (led 
from  the  capital.  Halifax  saw  that  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  was  no  longer  possible, 
lie  also  fell,  it  may  be  suspected,  the  vexa- 
tion natural  to  a man  widely  renowned  for 
wisdom,  who  finds  that  he  has  been  duped  by 
an  understanding  immeasurably  inferior  to 


his  own,  and  the  vexation  natural  to  a great 
master  of  ridicule,  w ho  finds  himself  placed 
in  a ridiculous  situation.  His  judgment  and 
his  resentment  alike  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish the  schemes  of  reconciliation  on  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  intent,  and  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  who  were  bent  on 
raising  William  to  the  throne.  (1) 

A journal  of  what  passed  in  the  council  of 
Lords  while  Halifax  presided  is  still  extant  in 
his  own  hand-writing.  (2)  No  precaution, 
which  seemed  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
outrage  and  robbery,  was  omitted.  The  peers 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing orders  that,  if  the  rabble  rose  again,  the 
soldiers  should  fire  with  bullets.  Jeffreys  was 
brought  to  Whitehall,  and  interrogated  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  great  seal  and  the 
writs.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  the  otily^dace  where 
his  life  could  be  safe;  and  he  retired  thanking 
and  blessing  those  who  had  given  him  the 
protection  of  a prison.  A Whig  nobleman 
moved  that  Oates  should  be  set  at  liberty;  but 
this  motion  was  overruled.  (3) 

The  businessof  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and 
Halifax  was  about  to  rise,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  a messenger  from  Sheerncss  was 
in  attendance.  No  occurrence  could  be  more 
perplexing  or  annoying.  To  do  anything,  to 
do  nothing,  was  to  incur  a grave  responsi- 
bly. Halifax,  wishing  probably  to  obtain 
time  for  communication  with  the  prince, 
would  have  adjourned  the  meeting;  but  Mul- 
gravo  beggej  the  Lords  to  keep  their  seats, 
and  introduced  the  messenger.  The  man 
told  his  story  with  many  tears,  and  produced 
a letter  written  in  the  king's  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed to  no  particular  person,  but  imploring 
th  - aid  of  all  good  Englishmen.  (4) 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
disregard.  The  Lords  ordered  Feversham  to 
hasten  with  a troop  of  the  Life  Guards  to  the 
pl.ice  w hero  the  king  was  detained,  and  to  set 
his  majesty  at  liberty. 

(I)  Rcrraby  was  tolil.  by  a lady  whom  hr.  does  not 
name,  that  the  kina  had  no  Intention  of  withdrawing 
till  lie  reeeivrd  a letter  from  Halifax  who  was  then 
at  Hungertord.  The  letter,  she  said,  informed  his 
majesty  that,  if  lie  staid,  his  life  w ould  be-  in  danger. 
This  is  certainly  a mere  romance.  The  king,  before 
the  commissioners  left  London,  tiad  told  Baritlon 
that  their  embassy  was  a mere  feint,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a full  resolution  to  leave  the  country.  It  is 
clear  from  Ren*sby's  own  narrative  that  Halifax 
thought  himself  shamefully  used. 

(S  I Hart  MS  , SM. 
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Already  Middleton  and  a few  other  adhe- 
rents of  the  royal  cause  had  set  out  to  assist 
and  comfort  their  unhappy  master.  They 
found  him  strictly  confined,  and  were  not  suf- 
fered to  enter  his  presence  till  they  had  deli- 
vered up  their  swords.  The  concourse  cf 
people  about  him  w as  by  this  time  immense. 
Some  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  brought  a large  body  of  militia  to  guard 
him.  They  had  imagined  most  erroneously 
that  by  detaining  him  they  were  ingratiating 
themselves  with  his  enemies,  and  were  greatly 
disturbed  when  they  learned  that  the  treat- 
ment which  the  king  had  undergone  was  dis- 
approved by  the  provisional  government  in 
London,  and  that  a body  of  cavalry  was  on  the 
road  to  release  him.  Feversham  soon  arrived. 
He  had  left  his  troop  at  Siltingboume ; but 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force.  The  king 
was  suffered  to  depart  without  opposition,  and 
was  removed  by  his  friends  to  Rochester,  where 
he  took  somo  rest,  which  lie  greatly  needed. 
Ho  was  in  a pitiable  stale.  Not  only  was  his 
understanding,  which  had  never  been  very 
clear,  altogether  bewildered,  but  the  personal 
courago  which,  when  a young  man,  he  had 
shown  in  several  battles,  both  by  sea  and  by 
land,  had  forsaken  him.  The  rough  corporal 
usage  which  he  had  now,  for  the  first  time, 
undergone,  seems  to  have  discomposed  him 
more  than  any  other  event  of  his  checkered 
life.  The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his  fa- 
vourites. of  his  family,  affected  him  less  than 
the  indignities  which  he  suffered  when  his 
hoy  was  boarded.  The  remembrance  of  those 
indignities  continued  long  to  rankle  in  his 
heart,  and  on  one  occasion  showed  itself  in  a 
way  which  moved  all  Europe  to  contemptuous 
mirth.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile  he  at- 
tempted to  lure  back  his  subjects  by  offering 
them  an  amnesty.  The  amnesty  was  accom- 
panied bv  a long  list  of  exceptions ; and  in 
this  list  the  poor  fishermen  who  had  searched 
his  pockets  rudely  appeared  side  by  side  with 
Churchill  and  Danby.  From  this  circumstance 
we  may  judge  how  keenly  he  must  have  felt 
llie  outrage  while  it  was  still  recent. (I) 

Yet.  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure 
of  good  sense,  lie  would  have  seen  that  those 
who  had  detained  him  had  unintentionally 
done  him  a great  service.  The  events  which 
had  taken  place  during  his  absence  from  his 
capital  ought  to  have  convinced  him  that,  if 
he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  he  never  would 
have  returned.  In  his  own  dospitc  he  had 

(t  See  hi*  proclamation,  dated  from  SI.  Germain, 
April  90, 16 99. 


been  saved  from  ruin.  He  had  anothor 
chance,  a last  chance.  Groat  as  his  offences 
had  been,  to  dethrone  him,  while  he  remain- 
ed in  his  kingdom  and  off -red  to  assent  to 
such  conditions  ns  a free  parliament  might 
impose,  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 

During  a short  lime  he  seemed  disposed  to 
remain.  He  sent  Feversham  from  Rochester 
with  a letter  to  William.  The  substance  of 
the  letter  was  that  his  majesty  was  on  his  way 
to  Whitehall,  that  ho  wished  a personal  con- 
ference with  the  prince,  and  that  Saint  James's 
Palace  should  be  fitted  up  for  his  highness.  (1) 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had 
learned  with  deep  mortification  (he  events 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 
Just  before  the  news  arrived,  those  who  ap- 
proached him  observed  that  his  spirits  were 
unusually  high.  He  had,  indeed,  reason  to 
rejoice.  A vacant  throne  was  before  him. 
All  parties,  it  seemed,  would,  with  one  voice, 
invite  him  to  mount  it.  On  a sudden  his 
prospects  were  overcast.  The  abdication,  it 
appeared,  had  not  been  completed.  A largo 
proportion  of  his  own  followers  would  have 
scruples  about  deposing  a king  who  remained 
among  them,  who  invited  them  to  represent 
their  grievances  in  a parliamentary  way.  and 
who  promised  full  redress.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  prince  should  examine  his  new  posi- 
tion. and  determine  on  a new  line  of  action. 
No  course  was  open  to  him  which  was  alto- 
gether free  from  objections,  no  conrso  which 
would  place  him  in  a situation  so  advantageous 
as  that  which  he  had  occupied  a few  hours  be- 
fore. Yet  something  might  be  done.  Theking’s 
first  attempt  to  escape  had  failed.  What  was 
now  most  to  be  desired  was  that  he  should  mako 
a second  attempt  with  better  success.  He  must 
be  at  once  frightened  and  enticed.  The  li- 
berality with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
the  negotiation  at  Hungerford,  and  which  he 
had  requited  by  a breach  of  faith,  would  now 
be  out  of  season.  No  terms  of  accommodation 
must  be  proposed  to  him.  If  he  should  propose 
terms  he  must  ho  coldly  answ  ered.  No  vio- 
lenco  must  be  used  towards  him,  nor  even 
threats.  Yet  it  might  not  1h)  impossible,  with- 
out either  using  or  threatening  violence,  to 
make  so  weak  a man  uneasy  about  his  per- 
sonal safely.  lie  would  soon  he  eager  to  fly. 
All  facilities  for  flight  must  then  be  placed 
within  his  reach ; and  care  must  be  taken 
that  he  should  not  again  be  slopped  by  any 
officious  blunderer. 
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Such  was  William’s  plan  ; and  the  ability 
and  determination  with  which  he  carritfl  it 
into  effect  present  a strange  contrast  to  the 
folly  and  cowardice  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
He  soon  hod  an  excellent  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing his  system  of  intimidation.  Fever- 
sham  arrived  a!  Windsor  with  James’s  letter. 
The  mes-enger  had  not  been  very  judiciously 
selected.  It  was  ho  who  had  disbanded  the 
royal  army.  To  him  primarily  were  to  be 
imputed  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  Irish 
night.  His  conduct  was  loudly  blamed  by 
the  public.  William  had  been  provoked  into 
muttering  a few  words  of  menace : and  a 
few  words  of  menace  from  William’s  lips  ge- 
nerally meant  something.  Fevcrshain  was 
asked  for  his  safe  conduct.  He  had  none. 
By  coming  without  one  into  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  camp,  he  had,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.  made  himself  liable  to  bo  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  William  refused  to  see 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  under 
arrest.  (II  Zulcstein  was  instantly  despatched 
to  inform  James  that  the  prince  declined  the 
proposed  conference,  and  desired  that  his 
majesty  would  remain  at  Rochester. 

But  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in 
London.  He  hail  hesitated  about  the  journey, 
and  had.  at  one  time,  determined  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  the  Continent.  But 
at  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends 
who  were  wiser  than  himself,  and  set  out 
for  Whitehall,  lie  arrived  there  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  December. 
He  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  common 
people,  who,  during  his  absence,  had  given  so 
many  pritofs  of  their  aversion  to  l’opery, 
would  offer  him  some  affront.  But  the  very 
violenco  of  the  recent  outbreak  had  produced 
a remission.  The  storm  had  spent  itself. 
Good  humour  and  pity  had  succeeded  to 
fury.  In  no  quarter  was  any  disposition 
shown  to  insult  the  king.  Somo  cheers 
were  raised  as  his  coach  passed  through  the 
city.  The  bells  of  some  churches  weR>  rung, 
and  a few  bonfires  were  lighted  in  honour  of 
his  return.  (2)  His  feeble  mind,  which  had 

(I)  Clarendon's  Diary.  Doe.  IB.  (Ms  Burnet,  i.,  800. 
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a violent  explosion  of  public  indignation  had  been 
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just  before  been  sunk  in  despondency,  was 
extravagantly  elated  by  these  unexpected 
signs  of  popular  goodwill  and  compassion, 
lie  entered  his  dwelling  in  high  spirits.  It 
speedily  resumed  its  old  aspect.  Homan 
Catholic  priests,  who  had,  during  the  pre- 
ceding week,  been  glad  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  rage  of  the  multitude  in  vaults  and 
cocklofts,  now  came  forth  from  their  lurking 
places,  and  demanded  possession  of  their 
old  apartments  in  the  palace.  Grace  was 
said  at  the  royal  table  by  a Jesuit.  The 
Irish  brogue,  then  the  most  hateful  of  all 
sounds  to  English  oars,  was  heard  every- 
where in  the  courts  and  galleries.  The  king 
himself  had  resumed  ail  his  old  haughtiness, 
lie  held  a council,  his  last  council,  and,  even 
in  that  extremity,  summoned  to  the  board 
persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  there.  He 
expressed  high  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
those  lords  who,  during  his  absence,  had 
dared  to  take  the  administration  on  them- 
selves. It  was  their  duly,  he  conceived,  to 
let  society  be  dissolved,  to  let  the  bouses  of 
ambassadors  be  pulled  down,  to  let  London  be 
set  on  firo,  rather  than  assume  the  functions 
which  he  had  thought  fit  to  abandon.  Among 
those  whom  he  thus  censured  were  some 
nobles  and  prelates  w ho,  in  spile  of  all  his 
errors,  had  been  constantly  true  to  him,  and 
who,  even  after  this  provocation,  never  could 
be  induced  by  hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  him  to  any  other  sovercign.(i) 
Bill  his  courage  was  soon  castdown . Scarcely 
had  he  entered  his  polaco  when  Zulestein  was 
announced.  William's  cold  and  stern  mes- 
sage was  delivered.  The  king  still  pressed 
for  a personal  conference  with  his  nephew  . 
“ I would  not  have  left  Rochester,”  he  said, 
“ if  1 had  known  that  he  wished  me  not  to  do 
so ; but,  since  1 am  here,  I hope  that  he  will 
come  to  Saint  James’s.”  “ 1 must  plainly 
tell  your  majesty,”  said  Zulestein,”  “ that  his 
highness  wifi  not  come  to  London  while  there 
are  any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  his 
orders.”  The  king,  confounded  by  this 
answer,  remained  silent.  Zulestein  retired ; 
and  soon  a gentleman  entered  the  bedchamber 
with  the  news  that  Feversham  had  been  pul 
under  arrest.  (2)  James  was  greatly  dis- 

ex  peeled.  Barillon  mentions  that  there  had  heen 
acclamation*  and  some  bon!lre»,  but  add.*.  “Le  peu- 
pte  dans  le  fond  est  pour  le  Prince  d'Omnge.”  Dee. 
17-27,  1688. 

(I)  London  Gazette.  Dee.  16, 1688;  tlulgrave’8  Ac- 
count of  the  Revolution ; History  of  the  Desertion ; 
Burnet.  799;  Evelyn  * Diary.  Dec.  13,  17,  1688. 

(®)  Clarke’s  History  ofJames,  li.,  262,  Orig.  Mem. 
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tuiVd.  Yet  (he  recollection  of  the  applause 
with  w hich  lie  had  been  greeted  still  buoyed 
up  his  spirits.  A wild  hope  rose  in  his  mind. 
He  fancied  that  London,  so  long  the  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism  and  Whiggism.  was 
ready  to  take  arms  in  his  defence.  He  sent 
to  ask  the  common  council  whether,  if  he  look 
up  his  residence  in  the  city,  they  would  en- 
gage to  defend  him  against  the  prince.  But 
the  common  council  had  not  forgotten  the 
seizure  of  the  charier  and  tho  judicial  murder 
of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  give  the  pledge 
which  was  demanded.  Then  the  king's  heart 
again  sank  within  hiip.  Where,  he  asked, 
was  he  to  look  for  protection?  lie  might  as 
well  havo  Dutch  troops  about  him  as  his  own 
Life  Guards.  As  to  the  citizens,  he  now 
understood  what  their  huzzas  anil  bonfires 
were  worth.  Nothing  remained  but  (light  ; 
and  yet,  ho  said,  he  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  which  his  enemies  so  much  desired 
as  that  he  would  fiv.  (1) 

While  he  was  in  this  stale  of  trepidation, 
his  fate  was  the  subject  of  a grave  delibera- 
tion at  Windsor.  The  court  of  William  was 
now  crowded  to  overflowing  with  eminent 
men  of  all  parlies.  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
northern  insurrection  had  joined  him.  Se- 
ver,! 1 of  the  lords,  who  had.  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon 
themselves  to  act  as  a provisional  govern- 
ment, had.  ns  soon  as  the  king  returned, 
quitted  London  for  the  Dutch  hea  I quarters. 
One  of  these  was  Halifax.  William  had  wel- 
comed him  with  groat  satisfaction,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  suppress  a sarcastic  smile  at 
seeing  the  ingenious  and  accomplished  politi- 
cian, who  had  aspired  to  bo  the  umpire  in 
that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon  the 
middle  course  and  to  lake  a side.  Among 
those  who,  at  this  conjuncture,  repaired  to 
Windsor  were  some  men  who  had  purchased 
the  favour  of  James  by  ignominious  services, 
and  who  were  now  impatient  to  atone,  by 
betraying  their  master,  for  the  crime  of 
having  betrayed  their  country.  Such  a man 
was  Titus,  who  had  sal  at  the  council  lioard 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  who  had  laboured  to 
unite  the  Puritans  with  the  Jesuits  in  a league 
against  the  constitution.  Such  a man  was 
Williams,  who  had  been  converted  by  in- 
terest from  a demagogue  into  a champion  of 
prerogative,  and  who  was  now  ready  for  a 
second  apostasy.  These  men  the  prince, 
with  just  contempt,  suffered  to  wait  at  the 

(I)  Hariltou,  Dcc.17-57, 1878; Clarke's  LifcofJames. 
U.,»7l. 


door  of  his  apartment  in  vain  expectation  of 
an  audience. (I) 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
all  tho  peers  who  were  at  Windsor  w ere  sum- 
moned to  a solemn  consultation  at  the  castle. 
The  subject  proposed  for  deliberation  was 
what  should  be  done  with  the  king.  William 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  bo  present  during 
the  discussion.  He  retired  ; and  Halifax  was 
called  to  the  chair.  On  one  point  the  lords 
wore  agreed.  The  king  could  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  where  he  was.  That  one  prince 
should  fortify  himself  in  Whitehall  and  the 
other  in  Saint  James’s,  that  there  should  be 
two  hostile  garrisons  w ithin  an  area  of  a hun- 
dred acres,  was  universally  felt  to  he  inexpe- 
dient. Such  an  arrangement  could  scarcely 
fail  to  pro  luce  suspicions,  insults,  and  bicker- 
ings which  might  end  in  blood.  Tho  assem- 
bled lords,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable 
that  James  should  be  sent  nut  of  London. 
Ham,  which  had  been  built  and  decorated  by 
Lauderdale,  on  the  batiks  of  the  Thames,  out 
of  the  plunder  of  Scotland  and  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
luxurious  of  villas,  was  proposed  as  a con- 
venient retreat.  When  the  lords  had  come 
to  this  conclusion,  they  requested  the  prince 
to  join  them.  Their  opinion  was  then  com- 
municated to  him  by  Halifax.  William 
listened  and  approved.  A short  message  to 
the  king  was  drawn  up.  “ Whom,”  said 
William,  ‘•shall  we  send  with  it?"  “Ought 
it  not,”  said  Halifax,  “ to  be  conveyed  by  one 
of  your  higlinoss's  officers?”  *•  Nay,  my 
lord,”  answered  the  prince  ; “by  your  favour, 
it  is  sent  by  the  advice  of  your  lordships,  and 
some  of  you  ought  to  carry  it.”  Then,  with- 
out pausing  to  give  time  for  remonstrance, 
he  appointed  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Dcla- 
merc  to  be  the  messengers.  (2) 

The  resolution  of  the  lords  appeared  to  be 
unanimous.  But  there  were  in  the  assembly 
those  who  by  no  means  approved  of  the  de- 
cision Iti  which  they  affected  to  concur,  and 
who  wished  to  see  the  king  treated  with  a se- 
verity which  they  did  not  venture  openly  to 
recommend.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
chief  of  this  party  was  a peer  who  had  been  a 
vehement  Tory,  and  who  afterwards  died  a 
nonjuror,  Clarendon.  Tho  rapidity  with 
which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went  backward  and 
forward  from  extreme  to  extreme,  might 

(t;  Mulgntve's  Account  of  the  Revolution ; Claren- 
(1011*8  Diary.  Dec.  18,  1888. 

iS)  Burnet,  i.,  800;  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Dee.  17. 
1688;  alters,  Dee.  18-48,  1688. 
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seem  incredible  lo  people  living  in  qniet 
times,  but  will  not  surprise  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  course  of 
revolutions.  He  knew  that  Ihp  asperity  with 
which  he  had,  in  the  royal  presence,  censur- 
ed the  whole  system  of  government  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  his  old  master.  On  the 
other  hand  ho  might,  as  the  uncle  of  the 
princesses,  hope  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the 
new  world  which  was  about  to  commence. 
The  English  colony  in  Ireland  regarded  him 
as  a friend  and  patron  ; and  he  felt  that  on 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  that  great 
interest  much  of  his  importance  depended. 
To  such  considerations  as  these  the  principles 
which  he  had,  during  his  whole  life,  ostenta- 
tiously professed  now  gave  way.  He  repaired 
to  the  prince's  closet,  and  represented  the 
danger  of  leaving  tho  king  at  liberty.  The 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  peril. 
There  w as  only  one  way  lo  secure  their  estates 
and  their  lives,  and  that  was  to  keep  his  ma- 
jesty close  prisoner.  It  might  not  bo  prudent 
lo  shut  hint  np  in  an  English  castle.  But  he 
might  bo  sent  across  the  sea  and  confined  in 
the  fortress  of  Breda  till  the  affairs  of  the 
British  islands  were  settled.  If  the  prince 
were  in  possession  of  such  a hostage.  Tyr- 
connel  would  probably  lay  down  the  sword  of 
state,  and  the  English  ascendency  would  be 
restored  in  Ireland  without  a blow.  If.  on 
theother  hand.  James  should  escape  to  France, 
and  make  his  appearance  at  Dublin,  accom- 
panied by  a foreign  army,  tho  consequences 
must  be  disastrous.  William  owned  that 
there  was  great  weight  in  these  reasons ; hut 
it  could  not  be.  He  knew  his  wife’s  temper; 
and  he  knew  that  she  never  would  consent  to 
such  a step.  Indeed  it  would  not  he  for  his 
own  honour  lo  treat  his  vanquished  kinsman 
so  ungraciously.  Nor  was  it  quite  clear  that 
generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy. 
Who  could  say  what  effect  such  severity  as 
Clarendon  recommended  might  produce  on 
the  public  mind  of  England?  Was  it  im- 
possible that  the  loyal  enthusiasm,  which  the 
king’s  misconduct  had  extinguished,  might 
revive  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was 
within  the  walls  of  a foreign  fortress?  On 
these  grounds  William  determined  not  lo 
subject  his  father-in-law  to  personal  restraint ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  deter- 
mination was  wise.  (1) 

(t;  Burnet,  i..  two ; Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough; Mulurare'a  Account  of  the  Revolution. 
Clarendon  says  nottitng  of  this  under  the  proper 
date;  but  sec  his  Diary.  August  1»,  1689. 


Janies,  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion’ 
remained  at  Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it 
seemed,  by  the  greatness  and  nearness  of  tho 
danger,  and  unequal  lo  the  exertion  of  either 
struggling  or  flying.  In  the  evening  news 
came  that  the  Dutch  had  occupied  Chelsea 
and  Kensington.  The  king,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  to  rest  as  usual.  The  Coldstream 
Guards  were  on  duty  at  the  palace.  They 
were  commanded  by  William  Earl  of  Craven, 
an  aged  man  who,  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
fore. hod  been  distinguished  in  war  and  love, 
w ho  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Creulznoch 
with  such  courage  that  ho  had  been  patted  on 
the  shoulder  by  the  great  Gustavus.  and  who 
was  believed  to  have  won  from  a thousand 
rivals  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
Bohemia.  Craven  was  now  in  his  eightieth 
year;  but  time  had  not  tamed  his  spirit.  (1) 

It  was  past  ten  o’clock  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  three  battalions  of  the  prince’s 
foot,  mingled  withsome  troops  of  horse,  were 
pouring  down  the  long  avenue  of  St.  James's 
Park,  with  matches  lighted,  and  in  full  readi- 
ness for  action.  Count  Solmes,  who  com- 
manded the  foreigners,  said  that  his  orders 
were  lo  take  military  possession  of  the  posts 
round  Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Craven  to  re- 
tire peaceably.  Craven  swore  that  ho  would 
rather  be  cut  in  pieces;  but,  when  the  king, 
who  was  undressing  himself,  learned  what 
was  passing,  he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier 
to  attempt  a resistance  which  must  have  been 
ineffectual.  By  eleven  (he  Coldstream  Guards 
had  withdrawn  ; and  Dutch  sentinels  were 
pacing  tho  rounds  on  every  side  of  the  palace. 
Some  of  the  king’s  attendants  asked  whether 
ho  would  venture  to  lie  down  surrounded  by 
enemies.  He  answered  that  they  could  hardly 
use  him  worse  than  his  ow  n subjects  had  done, 
and,  with  the  apathy  of  a man  stopified  by 
disasters,  went  to  bod  and  to  sleep.  (2) 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it 
was  again  roused.  A little  after  midnight 
the  three  lords  arrived  from  Windsor.  Mid- 
dleton was  called  up  to  receive  them.  They 
informed  him  that  they  were  charged  with  an 
errand  which  did  not  admit  of  delay.  The 
king  was  awakened  from  his  first  slumber, 
and  they  were  ushered  into  his  bedchamber. 
They  delivered  into  his  hand  the  letter  with 
which  they  had  been  intrusted,  and  informed 

(I ) Hai  le's  Lite  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

V*)  Clarke's  Life  of  James.  it.,  964,  mostly  from  Orig. 
Mnn.;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution ; Rapin 
di*  Tlioyrav  11  must  be  remembered  that  lb  these 
events  Rapin  was  himself  an  actor. 
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hiiu  (hat  ihe  prince  would  be  at  Westminster 
in  a few  hours,  and  tha>  his  majesty  would 
do  well  to  set  out  for  Ham  before  ten  in  the 
morning.  James  made  some  difficulties,  lie 
did  not  like  Ham.  It  was  a pleasant  place  in 
the  summer,  but  cold  and  comfortless  at 
Christinas,  and  was  moreover  unfurnished. 
Halifax  answered  that  furniture  should  be  in- 
stantly sent  in.  The  three  messengers  retired, 
but  wore  speedily  followed  by  Middleton,  who 
told  them  that  the  king  would  greatly  prefer 
Rochester  to  Ham.  They  answered  that  they 
bad  not  authority  to  accede  to  his  majesty's 
wish,  but  that  they  would  instantly  send  off 
an  express  to  the  prince,  who  was  to  lodge 
that  night  at  Sion  House.  A courier  started 
immediately,  and  returned  before  daybreak 
with  William’s  consent.  That  consent,  in- 
deed, was  most  gladly  given  ; for  there  could 
bo  no  doubt  that  Rochester  had  been  named 
because  it  afforded  facilities  for  flight ; and 
that  James  might  fly  was  the  lirst  wish  of  his 
nephew.  (I) 

On  ihe  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  De- 
cember, a rainy  and  stormy  morning,  the 
royal  barge  was  early  at  Whitehall  stairs; 
and  round  it  were  eight  or  ten  boats  tilled 
with  Dutch  soldiers.  Several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  attended  the  king  to  the  waterside. 
It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed,  that 
many  tears  were  shod.  For  even  the  most 
zealous  friend  of  liberty  could  scarcely  have 
seen,  unmoved,  the  sad  and  ignominious  dose 
of  a dynasty  which  might  have  been  so  great. 
Shrewsbury  did  all  in  his  pow  er  to  sooth  the 
fallen  tyrant.  Even  the  bitter  and  vehement 
Dolamore  was  softened.  But  it  was  observed 
that  Halifax,  who  was  generally  distinguish- 
ed by  his  leuderness  to  the  vanquished,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  less  compassionate  than 
bis  two  colleaguos.  The  mock  embassy  to 
Ilungerford  was  doubtless  still  rankling  in  Iris 
mind.  (2) 

While  the  king’s  barge  was  slowly  working 
its  way  on  rough  billows  down  the  river,  bri- 
gade after  brigade  of  the  prince's  troops  came 
pouring  into  London  from  the  west.  It  liad 
boon  wisely  determined  ihal  the  duly  of  the 
Capital  should  he  chiefly  done  by  Ihe  British 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Ihe  Stales  General. 
The  three  English  regiments  were  quartered 

(I  ) Clarke's  Lite  of  James,  ii. , '26s,  Orlg.Mem.;  Will 
grave's  Account  of  the  Revolution  ; Burnet,  Ml ; 
alters,  Dec.  IX  ili.  1618. 

(8)  d tiers,  Dee.  I8-28,  ISW;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  same 
date;  Clarke's  l.lfe  of  James,  ii.,  868,  S*7,  Orig. 
Mem. 
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in  and  round  the  Tower,  the  three  Scotch  re- 
giments in  Southwark.  (I) 

In  dciiance  of  the  weather  a great  multi- 
tude assembled  between  Albemarle  House  and 
Saint  James’s  Dalace  to  greet  the  prince. 
Every  hat,  every  cane,  was  adorned  w ith  an 
orange  riband.  The  bells  were  ringing  all 
over  Loudon.  Candles  for  an  illumination 
were  disposed  in  tho  windows.  Faggots  for 
bonfires  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets.  Wil- 
liam, however,  who  had  no  lasto  for  crow  ds 
and  shouting,  took  the  road  through  the  park. 
Before  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Saint  James’s  in 
a light  carriage,  accompanied  by  Schombcrg. 
In  a short  time  all  the  roorasand  slaircasosin 
the  palace  w ere  thronged  by  those  w ho  came 
to  pay  their  court.  Such  was  the  pross,  that 
moil  of  ihe  highest  rank  were  unable  to  el- 
bow their  way  into  the  presence  cham- 
ber. ;2)  While  Westminster  was  in  this  statu 
of  excitement,  the  common  council  was  pre- 
paring at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks  and 
congratulation.  The  lord  mayor  was  unablo 
to  preside.  He  had  never  held  up  his  head 
since  the  chancellor  had  been  dragged  into 
the  justice  room  in  Iho  garb  of  a collier.  But 
theuldermi  ii  and  tho  other  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration were  in  their  places.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  magistrates  of  the  city  went  in 
stale  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  deliverer. 
Their  gratitude  was  eloquently  expressed  by 
their  recorder.  Sir  George  Treby.  Some 
princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  he  said,  had 
been  the  child  officers  of  a great  republic. 
Others  had  worn  Iho  imperial  crown.  But  tho 
peculiar  title  of  that  illustrious  line  to  the 
public  veneration  was  (his,  that  God  had  set  il 
apart  and  consecrated  il  to  tho  high  office  of 
defending  truth  and  freedom  agaiust  tyrants 
from  generation  to  generation.  On  the  same 
day  all  the  prelates  who  were  in  tow  n,  Son- 
croft  excepted,  wailed  on  the  prince  in  a body. 
Then  came  the  clergy  of  London,  the  fore- 
most men  of  their  profession  in  know  ledge, 
eloquence,  and  influence,  with  their  bishop  at 
their  hoad.  With  them  were  mingled  some 
eminent  dissenting  ministers,  whom  Comp- 
ton, much  to  his  honour,  treated  with  mark- 
ed courtesy.  A few  months  earlier,  or  a few 
months  later,  such  courtesy  would  have  been 
considered  by  many  Churchmen  as  treasou  to 
the  Church.  Even  then  it  was  but  too  plain 
to  a discerning  eye  that  the  armistice  to 
which  the  Protestant  sects  had  been  forced 

(I)  Cltters.  Dee.  48  8*.  488S. 

c*>  Luttrelt’a  Diary ; Bvelya’s  Diary  ; Clarendon  U 
Diary  , Dec.  18, I6M;  Revolution  Politic*. 
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would  not  long  outlast  the  danger  from  which 
it  had  sprung.  About  a hundred  noncon- 
formist divines,  resident  in  the  capital,  pre- 
sented a separate  address.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  Devonshire,  and  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness.  The 
lawyers  paid  thoir  homage,  headed  by  May- 
nard, who,  at  ninety  yearsof  age.  was  as  alert 
and  clearheaded  as  when  he  stood  up  in  West- 
minster Hall  to  accuse  Strafford.  ‘‘Mr.  Ser- 
jeant,” said  tho  prince,  “ you  must  have  sur- 
vived all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing.” 
“ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  old  man,  “ and,  but  for 
your  highness,  I should  have  survived  the 
lows  loo.”  (1) 

But,  though  the  addresses  were  numerous 
and  full  of  eulogy,  though  the  acclamations 
were  loud,  though  the  illuminations  were 
splendid,  though  Saint  James’s  Palace  was  too 
small  for  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  though  tho 
theatres  were  every  night,  from  tho  pit  to  the 
ceiling,  one  blare  of  orango  ribands,  William 
felt  that  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise  were 
but  beginning.  lie  had  pulled  a government 
down.  Tho  far  harder  task  of  reconstruction 
was  now  to  bo  performed.  From  the  moment 
of  his  landing  till  he  reached  London  he  had 
exercised  the  authority  which,  by  the  laws  of 
war  acknowledged  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  belongs  to  the  commander  of  an  army 
in  the  held.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he 
should  exchange  tho  character  of  a general 
for  that  of  a magistrate  ; and  this  was  no 
easy  task.  A single  false  step  might  be  fa- 
tal ; and  it  was  impossible  to  lake  any  step 
without  offending  prejudices  and  rousing  an- 
gry passions. 

Some  of  the  prince’s  advisers  pressed  him 
to  assume  the  crown  at  once  as  his  own  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  then,  as  king,  to  send 
out,  under  his  great  seal,  writs  calling  a par- 
liament. This  course  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  eminent  lawyers.  It  was, 
they  said,  the  shortest  way  to  what  could 
otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innume- 
rable difficulties  and  disputes.  It  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  auspicious  prece- 
dent set  after  tho  battle  of  Bosworth  by  Henry 
the  Seventh.  It  would  also  quiet  the  scru- 
ples which  many  respectable  people  fell  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  transferring  allegiance 
from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  tho 
law  of  England  nor  the  Church  of  England 
recognised  any  right  in  subjects  to  depose 

( I Fourth  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  the  pra- 
seut  juncture  of  affairs  in  England.  18**:  Burnet,  I., 
soa.  80S;  Catamy's  Lite  and  Timesof  Baiter, chap. xiv. 


their  sovereign.  But  no  jurist,  no  divine,  • 
had  ever  denied  that  a nation,  overcome  in 
war,  might,  without  sin,  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  God  of  battles.  Thus,  after  the 
Chaldean  conquest,  the  most  pious  and  pa- 
triotic Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated 
their  duly  to  their  native  king  by  serving 
with  loyalty  the  now  master  whom  1‘rovidence 
had  set  over  them.  The  three  confessors 
who  had  been  marvellously  preserved  in  the 
furnace  held  high  office  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Daniel  was  minister  successively 
of  the  Assyrian  who  subjugated  Judah,  and 
of  the  Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Nay, 
Jesus  himself,  who  was,  according  to  the 
flesh,  a prince  of  the  house  of  David,  bad. 
by  commanding  his  countrymen  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  Caesar,  pronounced  that  foreign  con- 
quest annuls  hereditary  right  and  is  a legiti- 
mate title  to  dominion,  ft  was  therefore  pro- 
bable that  great  numbers  of  Tories,  though 
they  could  not,  with  a clear  conscience,  choose 
a king  for  themselves,  would  accept,  without 
hesitation,  a king  given  to  thorn  by  tho  event 
of  war.(l) 

On  I bo  other  side,  however,  there  were 
reasons  which  greatly  preponderated.  Tho 
prince  could  not  claim  the  crown  os  won  by 
his  sword  without  a gross  violation  of  faith. 
In  iiis  declaration  he  had  protested  that  he 
had  no  design  of  conquering  England ; that 
those  who  impuied  to  him  such  a design 
foully  calumniated,  not  only  himself,  but  the 
patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
invited  him  over ; that  the  force  which  he 
brought  with  him  was  evidently  inadequate 
to  an  enterprise  so  arduous ; and  that  it  was 
his  full  resolution  to  refer  all  the  public  griev- 
ances, and  all  his  own  pretensions,  to  a free 
parliament.  For  no  earthly  object  could  it 
be  right  or  wise  that  he  should  forfeit  his 
word  so  solemnly  pledged  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe.  Nor  was  it  certain  that,  by  calling 
himself  a conqueror,  he  would  have  removed 
the  scruples  w hich  made  rigid  Churchmen 
unw  dling  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  ; for. 
call  himself  what  he  might,  all  the  world 
knew  that  he  was  not  really  a conqueror.  It 
was  notoriously  a mere  Fiction  to  say  that  this 
great  kingdom,  with  a mighty  lleei  on  the 
sea,  wi;h  a regular  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  and  with  a militia  of  a hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  mpn,  had  boen,  without  ono 
siego  or  battle,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a pro- 
vince, by  fifteen  thousand  invaders.  Such  a 
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Action  was  not  likely  to  quiet  consciences 
really  sensitive ; but  it  could  scarcely  fail  to 
gall  the  national  pride,  already  sore  and  irri- 
table. The  English  soldiers  wore  in  a tem- 
per which  required  the  most  delicate  manage- 
ment. They  were  conscious  that,  in  the  late 
campaign,  their  part  had  not  been  brilliant. 
Captains  and  privates  were  alike  impatient  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  given  way  before  an 
inferior  force  from  want  of  courage.  Some 
Dutch  officers  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
boast  at  a tavern  over  their  wine  that  they 
had  driven  the  king’s  army  before  them.  This 
insult  had  raised  among  the  English  troops 
a ferment  which,  but  for  the  prince’s  prompt 
interference,  would  probably  have  ended  in  a 
terrible  slaughler.(l)  What,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  the  commander 
of  the  foreigners  considered  the  whole  island 
as  lawful  prize  of  war? 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  put- 
ting forth  such  a proclamation,  the  prince 
would  at  once  abrogate  all  the  rights  of 
which  he  had  declared  himself  the  champion. 
For  the  authority  of  a foreign  conqueror  is 
not  circumscribed  by  the  customs  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is.  by  its 
own  nature,  despotic.  Either,  therefore,  it 
was  not  competent  for  William  to  declare 
himself  king,  or  it  was  competent  to  him  to 
de:lare  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Petition  of 
Right  nullities,  to  abolish  trial  by  juiy,  and 
to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. He  might,  indeed,  re-establish  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  realm.  But,  if  he 
did  so.  he  did  so  in  the  exorcise  of  an  arbi- 
trary discretion.  English  liberty  would 
thenceforth  be  held  by  a base  tenure.  It 
would  be,  not.  as  heretofore,  an  immemorial 
inheritance,  but  a recent  gift  which  the  ge- 
nerous master  who  had  bestowed  it  might, 
if  such  had  been  his  pleasure,  have  with- 
held. 

William,  therefore,  righteously  and  pru- 
dently determined  to  observe  the  promises 
contained  in  his  declaration,  and  to  leave  to 
the  legislature  the  office  of  settling  the  go- 
vernment. So  carefully  did  he  avoid  what- 
ever looked  like  usurpation  that  he  would  not, 
without  some  semblance  of  parliamentary 
authority,  take  upon  himself  even  to  convoke 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  or  to  direct  the  exe- 
cutive administration  during  the  elections. 
Authority  strictly  parliamentary  there  was 
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none  in  the  stale  ; but  it  was  possible  to  bring 
together,  in  a few  hours,  an  assembly  which 
would  be  regarded  by  the  nation  with  a large 
portion  of  the  respect  due  to  a parliament. 
One  chamber  might  be  formed  of  the  nume- 
rous lords  spiritual  and  temporal  who  were 
then  in  London,  and  another  of  old  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city.  The  scheme  was  ingenious, 
and  was  promptly  executed.  The  peers  were 
summoned  to  Saint  James’s  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  December.  About  seventy  attended. 
The  prince  requested  them  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  before  hint 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Shortly 
after  appeared  a notice  inviting  all  gentle- 
men who  had  sate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond to  attend  his  highness  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-sixth.  The  aldermen  of  l.ondon 
were  also  summoned,  and  the  common  coun- 
cil was  requested  to  send  a deputation.  (1) 

It  has  often  been  asked,  in  a reproachful 
tone,  why  the  invitation  was  not  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  parliament  which  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  preceding  year.  Tho 
answer  is  obvious.  One  of  the  chief  griev- 
ances of  which  the  nation  complained  was 
the  manner  in  which  that  parliament  had 
been  elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses 
had  been  relumed  by  constituent  bodies  remo- 
delled in  a manner  which  was  generally  re- 
garded as  illegal,  and  which  the  prince  had, 
in  his  declaration,  condemned.  James  him- 
self had,  just  before  his  downfall,  consented 
to  restore  the  old  municipal  franchises.  It 
would  surely  have  been  the  height  of  incon- 
sistency in  William,  after  taking  up  arms  for 
tho  purpose  of  vindicating  the  invaded  char- 
ters of  corporations,  to  recognise  persons 
chosen  in  defiance  of  those  charters  as  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  tho  towns  of 
England. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  Lords 
met  in  their  own  house.  That  day  was 
employed  in  settling  the  order  of  proceeding. 
A clerk  was  appointed,  and,  as  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  any  of  the  twelve  judges, 
some  serjeants  and  barristers  of  great  note 
were  requested  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice  on  legal  points,  ft  was  resolv- 
ed that  on  the  Monday  the  slate  of  the  king- 
dom should  be  taken  into  consideration.^) 

O'  History  of  the  Desertion;  Clarendon's  Diary, 
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FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  n.  W7 


Tlie  interval  between  the  silting  of  Satur- 
day and  the  sitting  of  Monday  was  anxious 
and  eventful.  A strong  parly  among  the  peers 
still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  constitution 
and  religion  of  England  might  be  secured 
without  the  deposition  of  the  king.  This 
party  resolved  to  move  a solemn  address  to 
him,  imploring  him  to  consent  to  such  terms 
as  might  remove  the  discontents  and  appre- 
hensions which  his  past  conduct  had  excited. 
Sancroft,  w ho,  since  the  return  of  James  from 
Kent  to  Whitehall,  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  determined  to  come  forth  from  his  re- 
treat on  this  occasion,  and  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  royalists.  Several  messengers 
were  sent  to  Rochester  with  letters  for  the 
king,  lie  was  assured  that  his  interests  would 
be  strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could,  at 
this  last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to  re- 
nounce designs  abhorred  by  his  people.  Some 
respectable  Homan  Catholics  followed  him,  in 
order  to  implore  him,  for  the  sake  of  their 
common  faith,  not  to  carry  the  vain  contest 
further.  (1) 

The  advice  was  good,  but  James  was  in  no 
condition  to  take  it.  His  understanding  had 
always  been  dull  and  feeble  ; and,  such  as  it 
was,  womanish  tremors  and  ctiildi-h  fancies 
now  disabled  him  from  using  it.  Ho  wasawaro 
that  his  flight  was  the  thing  which  his  adher- 
ents most  dreaded  and  which  his  enemies 
most  desired.  Even  if  there  had  been  serious 
personal  risk  in  remaining,  the  occasion  was 
one  on  which  he  ought  to  have  thought  it  in- 
famous to  flinch  ; for  the  question  was  w he- 
ther he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an 
ancestral  throne  or  should  be  vagabonds  and 
beggars.  But  in  his  mind  all  other  feelings 
had  given  place  to  a craven  fear  for  his  life. 
To  the  earnest  entreaties  and  unanswerable 
arguments  of  the  agents  whom  his  friends 
Bad  sent  to  Rochester  he  had  only  one  answer. 
His  head  was  in  danger.  In  vain  he  was  as- 
sured that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an 
apprehension,  that  common  sense,  if  not  prin- 
ciple, would  restrain  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  incurring  the  guilt  and  shame  of  iegi- 
cid  ; and  parricide,  and  that  many,  who  never 
would  consent  to  depose  their  sovereign  while 
he  remained  on  English  ground,  would  think 
themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  by 
his  desertion.  Fright  overpowered  every 
other  feeling.  He  determined  to  depart ; and 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  Ho  was  negli- 
gently guarded  ; all  p rsons  were  suffered  to 

(•)  Clarendon  * Diary.  Dee.  21  2i,  less ; Clarke'* 
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repair  to  him  ; vessels  ready  to  put  to  sea  lay 
at  no  great  distance ; and  their  boats  might 
come  close  to  (he  garden  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  lodged.  Had  he  been  wise, 
the  pains  which  his  keepers  took  to  facilitate 
his  escape  would  have  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  he  ought  to  slay  where  he  was.  In 
truth  the  snare  was  so  ostentatiously  exhibit- 
ed that  it  could  impose  on  nothing  but  folly 
bew  ildered  by  terror. 

The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  twenty-second 
the  king  assured  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  London  with  in- 
telligence and  advice  that  he  would  see  them 
again  in  the  morning.  Ho  went  to  bed,  rose 
at  dead  of  night,  and,  attended  by  Berwick, 
stole  out  at  a back  door,  and  went  through  the 
garden  to  the  shore  of  the  Medway.  A small 
skifT  was  in  waiting.  Soon  after  the  dawn  of 
Sunday  the  fugitives  were  on  board  of  a saiack 
which  was  running  down  the  Thames,  f 1) 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight 
reached  London.  The  king's  adherents  were 
confounded.  The  Whigs  could  not  conceal 
their  joy.  The  good  news  encouraged  the 
pritice  to  take  a bold  and  important  step.  Ho 
knew  that  communications  were  passing  be- 
tween tho  French  embassy  and  the  part) 
hostile  to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  at  that 
embassy  all  tho  arts  of  corruption  were  well 
understood ; and  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that,  at  such  a conjuncture,  neither  intrigues 
nor  pistoles  would  be  spared.  Uarilion  was 
most  desirous  to  remain  a few  days  longer  in 
London,  and  for  that  end  omitted  no  art  which 
could  conciliate  the  victorious  party.  In  the 
streets  he  quieted  the  populace,  who  looked 
angrily  at  his  coach,  by  throwing  money 
among  them.  At  his  table  he  publicly  drank 
the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Rut  Wil- 
liam was  not  to  be  so  cajoled.  lie  had  not, 
indeed,  taken  on  himself  to  exercise  regal  au- 
thority ; but  he  was  a general,  and,  as  such, 
he  was  not  bound  to  tolerate  w ithin  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  he  had  taken  military  occupa- 
tion, the  presence  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a spy . Before  that  day  close  t Uj  rill  on  w as 
informed  that  ho  must  leave  England  wiihin 
twenty-four  hours.  He  begged  hard  for  a 
short  delay;  but  minutes  were  precious;  the 
order  was  repeated  in  more  peremptory 
terms ; and  ho  unw  illingly  set  o(T  for  Dover. 
That  no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance  might 
be  omitted,  he  was  escorted  to  the  coast  by 
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ono  of  his  Protestant  countrymen  whom  per- 
secution had  driven  into  exile.  So  bitter  was 
the  resentment  excited  by  the  French  ambi- 
tion and  arrogance  that  even  those  English- 
men who  were  not  generally  disposed  to  take 
a favourable  view  of  William’s  conduct  loudly 
applauded  him  lor  retorting  with  so  much 
spirit  the  insolence  with  which  Lewis  had, 
during  many  years,  treated  every  court  in 
Europe.  (1) 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  again.  Halifax 
was  chosen  to  preside.  The  primate  was  ab- 
sent, the  royalists  sad  and  gloomy,  the  Whigs 
eager  and  in  high  spirits.  It  w as  known  that 
James  had  left  a letter  behind  hint.  Some  of 
his  friends  moved  that  it  might  be  produced, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  contain  pro- 
positions which  might  furnish  a basis  for  a 
happy  settlement.  On  this  motion  the  pre- 
vious question  was  put  and  carried.  Godol- 
phia,  who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to 
liis  old  master,  uttered  a few  words  which 
were  decisive.  *■  I have  seen  the  paper,"  he 
said ; “ and  I grieve  to  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  which  w ill  give  your  lordships  any 
satisfaction.”  In  truth  it  contained  no  expres- 
sion of  regret  for  past  errors ; it  hold  out  no 
hope  that  those  errors  would  for  the  future  be 
avoided;  and  it  threw  the  blame  of  all  that 
had  happened  on  the  malice  of  William  and 
on  the  blindness  of  a nation  deluded  by  the 
specious  names  of  religion  and  property. 
None  ventured  to  propose  that  a negotiation 
should  be  opened  with  a prince  whom  the 
most  rigid  discipline  of  adversity  seemed  only 
to  have  made  more  obstinate  in  w rong.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  inquiring  into  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; but  the  Whig  peers 
treated  the  suggestion  w ith  disdain.  *•  1 did 
not  expect,  my  lords,"  exclaimed  Philip  Lord 
Wharton,  an  old  Roundhead,  who  had  com- 
manded a regiment  against  Charles  the  First 
at  Edgehill,  “*  1 did  not  expect  to  hear  any- 
body at  this  time  of  day  mention  the  child 
who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales:  and  I hope 
that  we  have  now  hoard  the  last  of  him.” 
After  long  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two 
addresses  should  be  presented  to  William. 
One  address  requested  hint  to  take  on  himself 
provisionally  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment ; the  other  recommended  that  he  should, 
by  circular  letters  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  invite  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the 
kingdom  to  seud  up  representatives  to  West- 
minster. At  tho  same  linto  the  poors  look 

(I)  Cillers,  Jan.  I-II,  Itwtt;  Wilsen  MS.  quoted  by 
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upon  themselves  to  issue  an  order  banishing 
all  Papists,  except  a few  privileged  persons, 
from  London  and  Ihe  vicinity.  (1) 

Tho  Lords  presoutod  their  addresses  to  the 
prince  on  the  following  day,  without  waiting 
for  the  issue  of  tho  deliberations  of  tho  Com- 
moners whom  he  had  called  together.  It 
seems,  inde -d,  that  the  hereditary  nobles 
were  disposed  at  this  moment  to  ho  puncti- 
lious in  asserting  their  dignity,  and  were  un- 
willing to  recognise  a co-ordinate  authority 
in  an  assembly  unknown  to  the  law.  They 
conceived  that  they  were  a real  House  of 
Lords.  The  other  chamber  they  despised  as 
only  a mock  House  of  Commons.  William, 
however,  wisely  excused  himself  from  coming 
to  any  decision  till  ho  had  ascertained  tho 
sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been 
honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  counties 
and  towns  of  England.  (2) 

The  Commoners  who  had  been  summoned 
met  in  Saint  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and  formed  a 
numerous  assembly.  Thoy  placed  in  tho 
chair  Henry  Powle,  xvho  had  represented 
Cireuceslor  in  several  parliaments,  and  had 
been  eminont  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill. 

Addre-ses  were  proposed  and  adopted  si- 
milar to  those  which  the  Lords  had  already 
presented.  No  difference  of  opinion  appeared 
on  any  serious  question  ; and  some  feeble  at- 
tempts which  were  made  to  raise  a debate  on 
points  of  form  xvere  put  down  by  the  general 
contempt.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  declared  that 
he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
tho  prince  to  administer  the  government  with- 
out some  distinguishing  title,  such  as  Regent 
or  I’rolector.  Old  Maynard,  who,  as  a lawyer, 
had  no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a politician 
versed  in  the  tactics  of  revolutions,  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  disdain  for  so  puerile  an 
objection,  taken  at  a moment  when  union 
and  promptitude  were  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. *•  We  shall  sit  here  very  long,”  ho 
said,  “ if  we  sit  lilt  Sir  Robert  can  conceive 
how  such  a thing  is  possible  and  the  as- 
sembly thought  the  answer  as  good  as  tho 
cavil  deserved.  (3) 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  com- 

:V  Halifax's  notea;  Lausdownc MS., 233;  Claren- 
don’s Diary,  Dec.  U.  16*8 ; London  Gazette. 

S'  Ciltm.  Dee.  ss-Jan.  *,  i68». 

(3  The  objector  was  designated  in  contemporary 
books  and  pamphlets  only  by  Ilia  initials;  and  these 
were  sometimes  misinterpreted.  Enchant  attributes 
the  ear  it  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell.  But  I have  no 
doubt  that  Oldmixon  is  right  in  putting  it  into  tbe 
mouth  ot  Sawyer. 
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■nitnicated  to  tho  prince,  lie  forthwith  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  comply  with  tho 
joint  request  of  the  two  councils  which  he  had 
called,  to  issue  letters  summoning  a conven- 
tion of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  and,  till  the 
convention  should  meet,  to  take  on  himself 
the  executive  administration.  (1) 

Ho  had  undertaken  no  light  task.  The 
wholo  machine  of  government  was  disordered. 
Tho  justices  of  the  peace  had  abandoned  their 
functions.  Tho  officers  of  the  revenue  had 
censed  to  collect  the  taxes.  Tho  army  which 
Foversham  had  disbanded  was  still  in  confu- 
sion, and  ready  to  break  out  in  mutiny.  The 
fleet  was  in  a scarcely  less  alarming  stale. 
Large  arrears  of  pay  were  duo  to  the  civil  and 
military  servants  of  tho  crown  ; and  only  forty 
thousand  pounds  remainod  in  tho  Exchequer. 
Tho  prince  addressed  himself  with  vigour  to 
the  work  of  restoring  order.  lie  published  a 
proclamation  by  which  all  magistrates  were 
continued  in  office,  and  anolher  containing 
orders  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  (2) 
The  new  modelling  of  the  army  went  rapidly 
on  ; many  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
whom  Janies  had  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  English  regiments  were  re-appointed. 
A way  was  found  of  employing  the  thousands 
of  Irish  soldiers  whom  Janies  had  brought 
into  England.  They  could  not  safely  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  a country  where  they  were 
objects  of  religious  and  national  animosity. 
They  could  not  safely  be  sent  home  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  Tyrconnel.  It  was  therefore' 
determined  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
Continent,  where  they  might,  under  tho  ban- 
ners of  tho  House  of  Austria,  render  indirect 
but  effectual  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Dartmouth  was  removed  from  his 
command  ; and  the  navy  was  conciliated  by 
assurances  that  every  sailor  should  speedily 
receive  his  due.  The  city  of  London  under- 
took to  extricate  the  prince  from  his  financial 
difficulties.  The  common  council,  by  an  una- 
nimous vote,  engaged  to  find  him  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a great 
proof,  both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  merchants  of  the  capital  that,  in 
forty-eight  hours,  tho  whole  sum  was  raised 
on  no  security  but  the  prince’s  word.  A few 
weeks  before  James  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
cure # much  smaller  sum,  though  he  had 

(t  i History  of  the  Desertion ; Life  of  William,  1703 . 
Otters,  Dec.  W-Jan.  7, 1688-9. 

(i  London  Gazette.  Jan.  3, 7,  t 6SH-9 


offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to  pledge 
valuable  property.  (1) 

In  a very  few  days  the  confusion  which  the 
invasion,  the  insurrection,  the  flight  of  James, 
and  the  suspension  of  all  regular  government 
had  produced  was  at  an  end,  and  the  king- 
dom wore  again  its  accustomed  aspect.  There 
was  a general  sense  of  security.  Even  the 
classes  which  w ere  most  obnoxious  to  public 
hatred,  and  which  had  most  reason  to  appre- 
hend a persecution,  were  prelected  by  the 
politic  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Persons 
deeply  implicated  in  the  illegal  transactions  of 
the  late  reign  not  only  w alked  tho  streets  in 
safety,  but  offered  themselves  as  candidates 
for  seats  in  the  Convention.  Mulgrave  was 
received  not  ungraciously  at  St.  James's.  Fe- 
vershani  was  released  from  arrest,  and  was 
permitted  to  resume  the  only  office  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  that  of  keeping  the  bank  at 
the  queon  dowager's  basset-table.  Rut  no 
body  of  men  had  so  much  reason  to  feel  grate- 
ful to  William  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  It 
would  not  have  been  safe  to  rescind  formally 
ihe  severe  resolutions  which  (he  peers  had 
passed  against  the  professors  of  a religion  ge- 
nerally abhorred  by  the  nation ; hut.  by  the 
prudence  and  humanity  of  the  prince,  those 
resolutions  were  practically  annulled.  On  his 
line  of  march  from  Torbay  to  London,  lie  had 
given  orders  that  no  outrage  should  be  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists. 
He  now  renewed  those  orders,  and  directed 
Burnet  to  see  that  they  were  strictly  obeyed. 
A better  choice  could  not  have  been  made ; 
for  Burnet  was  a man  of  such  generosity  and 
good  nature,  that  his  heart  always  warmed 
towards  the  unhappy;  and  at  the  same  lime 
his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a sufficient 
guarantee  to  the  most  zealous  Protestants 
that  the  interests  of  their  religion  would  be. 
safe  in  his  hands.  Ho  listened  kindly  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  procured 
passports  for  those  who  wished  to  go  beyond 
sea,  and  went  himself  to  Newgale  to  visit  the 
prelates  who  were  imprisoned  there.  Ho  or- 
dered them  to  be  removed  to  a more  commo- 
dious apartment  and  supplied  with  every  in- 
dulgence ; he  solemnly  assured  them  that  not 
a hair  of  their  heads  should  bo  touched,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  prince  could  venture  to 
act  as  he  wished,  they  should  be  set  at  li- 

((’  London  Gazette,  Jan.  to.  17,  I68S-9:  LuttreU's 
Diary  : Lcgge  Papers  ; Otters.  Jan.  Wt,  *-tt,  11-91, 
<6*9;  Ronquillo,  Jan.  15-95,  Feb.  93-March  5;  Con- 
sultation of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State,  Mar.  95- 
April  5. 
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berty.  The  Spanish  minister  reported  to  his 
government,  and,  through  his  government, 
to  the  pope,  that  no  Catholic  need  feel  any 
scruple  of  conscience  on  account  of  the  late 
revolution  in  England,  that  for  the  danger  to 
which  the  members  of  the  true  Church  were 
exposed  James  alone  was  responsible,  and 
that  William  alone  had  saved  them  from  a 
sanguinary  persecution.  (1) 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  sovereign  pontiff  learned 
that  the  long  vassalage  of  England  was  at  an 
end.  When  it  was  known  at  Madrid  that  Wil- 
liam was  in  the  full  career  of  success,  a single 
voice  in  the  Spanish  council  of  state  faintly 
expressed  regret  that  an  event  which,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  was  most  auspicious, 
should  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
true  Church. (2)  But  the  tolerant  policyof  the 
prince  soon  quieted  all  scruples,  and  his  ele- 
vation was  seen  with  scarcely  less  satisfaction 
hy  the  bigoted  grandoes  of  Castile  than  by  the 
English  Whigs. 

With  very  different  feelings  had  the  news 
of  this  great  revolution  been  received  in 
France.  Tin  politics  of  a long,  eventful,  and 
glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in  a day. 
England  was  again  the  England  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  Cromwell ; and  all  the  relations  of  all 
the  stales  of  Christendom  were  completely 
changed  hy  the  sudden  introduction  of  this 
new  power  into  the  system.  The  Parisians 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  w hat  was  passing  in 
London.  National  and  religious  feeding  im- 
pelled them  to  lake  the  part  of  James.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  English  constitution. 
They  abominated  the  English  Church.  Our 
revolution  appeared  to  them,  not  as  the 

(I)  Burnet.  i..  80S:  Ronquillo,  Jan.  J-IS,  Fell.  8-18, 
l«*».  The  originals  of  Iheoe  despatches  were  en- 
trusted to  me  hy  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lady  Hol- 
land and  of  the  present  Lord  Holland.  From  the  later 
despatch  I will  quote  a very  few  words  : “La  tema 
de  S.  M Britanuiea  a seguir  imprudentes  consejos 
perdiu  a los  Catoliros  aquclla  quieted  en  que  les 
dexo  Carlos  segnndo.  V.  E.  asegure  astiSanlidad 
que  mas  sacare  del  Principe  para  los  Catolieos  que 
jmdiera  sacar  del  Rey 

(1/  On  December,  (3-23.  1688.  the  Admiral  id  Cas- 
tile gave  Ids  opinion  thus  : “ Esta  materia  es  dc  ca- 
lidad  que  no  puede  dexar  de  padceer  nuestra  sagrada 
religion  o el  aervicio  de  V.  M.:  porque.  si  el  Principe 
de  Orange  Ucne  bucuos  sucecsos,  nos  aseguraremos 
de  Franceses,  pero  pellgrara  la  Religion."  The  coun- 
cil was  much  pleased  on  February  I6-S6.  by  a letter 
of  (lie  prince,  in  which  he  promised  “ que  Ins  Catoli- 
eos que  porlaren  eon  prudencia  no  scan  inolcsla- 
dos,  y goeen  tihertad  de  ronciencia.  por  ser  contra  su 
dictamru  el  forzar  ni  casligar  poresla  ra/on  a nadir. ’■ 


triumph  of  public  liberty  over  despotism,  but 
as  a frightful  domestic  tragedy  in  which  a ve- 
nerable and  pious  Servius  was  hurled  from 
his  throne  by  a Tarquin,  and  crushed  under 
the  chariot  wheels  of  a Tullia.  They  cried 
shame  on  tho  traitorous  captains,  execrated 
the  unnatural  daughters,  and  regarded  Wil- 
liam with  a mortal  loathing,  tempered,  how- 
ever, by  the  respect  which  valour,  capacity, 
and  success  seldom  fail  to  inspire.  (1 ) The 
queen,  exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain, 
with  the  infant  heir  of  three  crowns  clasped  to 
her  breast,  the  king  stopped,  robbed,  and  out- 
raged by  ruffians,  were  objects  of  pity  and 
of  romantic  interest  to  all  France.  But  Lewis 
saw  With  peculiar  emotion  the  calamities  of 
the  House  of  Stuart.  All  the  selfish  and  all 
the  generous  parts  of  his  nature  were  moved 
alike.  After  many  years  of  prosperity  he 
had  at  length  met  with  a great  check.  He 
had  reckoned  on  the  support  or  neutrality  of 
England.  Ho  had  now  nothing  to  expect 
from  her  but  energetic  and  pertinacious  hos- 
tility. A few  weeks  earlier  he  might  not  un- 
reasonably have  hoped  to  subjugate  Flanders 
and  to  give  law  to  Germany.  At  present  ho 
might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  should  bo 
able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a con- 
federacy such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  during 
many  ages.  From  this  position,  so  new,  so 
embarrassing,  so  alarming,  nothing  but  a 
cniinler-revotution  or  a civil  warm  the  British 
islands  could  extricate  him.  He  was  there- 
fore impelled  by  ambition  and  by  fear  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  And  it 
is  but  just  to  say  that  motives  nobler  than 
ambition  or  fear  had  a large  share  in  deter- 
mining his  course.  His  heart  was  naturally 
compassionate;  and  this  was  an  occasion 
which  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  all  his  com- 
passion. His  situation  had  prevented  his 
good  feelings  from  fully  developing  them- 
selves. Sympathy  is  rarely  strong  where 
there  is  a great  inequality  of  condition  ; and 
he  w as  raised  so  high  above  the  mass  of  his 
fellow  creatures  that  their  distresses  excited 
in  him  only  a languid  pity,  such  as  that  with 
w hich  we  regard  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior 
animals,  of  a famished  redbreast  or  of  an 
overdi  iven  post-horse.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate  and  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots had  therefore  given  him  no  uneasiness 
which  pride  and  bigotry  could  not  effectually 

(I)  In  the  chapter  of  La  Bruyere,  entitled  “ Sur 
les  Jugeiuens,"  is  a passage  which  deserves  to  be 
read,  as  allowing  in  w hat  light  our  revolution  ap- 
peared to  a Frenchman  of  distinguished  abilities. 
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booth.  But  all  the  tenderness  of  which  he 
was  capable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of 
a great  king  who  had  a few  weeks  ago  been 
served  on  the  knee  by  lords,  and  who  was  now 
a destitute  exile.  With  that  tenderness  was 
mingled,  in  the  soul  of  Lewis,  a not  ignoble 
vanity.  Ho  would  exhibit  to  the  world  a 
pattern  of  munificence  and  courtesy.  He 
would  show  mankind  what  ought  to  be  the 
bearing  of  a perfect  gentleman  in  the  highest 
station  and  on  the  greatest  occasion  ; and,  in 
truth,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a chival- 
rous generosity  and  urbanity,  such  as  had  not 
embellished  the  annals  of  Europe  since  the 
Black  Prince  had  stood  behind  the  chair  of 
King  John  at  the  supper  on  the  field  of  Poi- 
tiers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land wason  the  French  coast  had  been  brought 
to  Versailles,  a palace  was  prepared  for  her 
reception.  Carriages  and  troops  of  guards 
were  despatched  to  await  her  orders.  Work- 
men were  employed  to  mend  the  Calais  road 
that  her  journey  might  be  easy.  Lauzun  w as 
not  only  assured  that  his  past  offences  were 
forgiven  for  her  sake,  but  was  honoured  w ith 
a friendly  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Lew  is. 
Mary  was  on  the  road  towards  the  French 
court  when  news  came  that  h r husband  had, 
after  a rough  voyage,  landed  safe  at  the  little 
village  of  Aniblctouse.  Persons  of  high  rank 
were  instanlly  despatched  from  Versailles  lo 
greet  and  escort  hint.  Meanwhile  Lewis,  at- 
tended by  his  family  and  his  nobility,  wont 
forth  in  stato  to  receive  the  cxilej  qu  en. 
Before  his  gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss 
halberdiers.  On  each  side  of  it  and  behin  I it 
rode  the  body  guards  with  cymbals  clashing 
and  trumpets  pealing.  After  him,  in  a hun- 
dred carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses, 
came  the  mo-l  splendid  aristocracy  of  Europe, 
all  feathers,  ribands,  jewels,  and  embroidery. 
Before  the  procession  had  gone  far  it  was 
announced  tiial  Mary  was  approaching.  Lewis 
alighted  ami  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her. 
She  broke  fortli  into  pa-sionale  expressions  of 
gratitude.  “Madam," said  her  host,  “ it  is 
but  a melancholy  service  that  I am  rendering 
you  to-day.  1 hope  that  I may  he  able  here- 
after to  render  you  services  greater  and  more 
pleasing."  He  embraced  the  little  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  made  the  queen  seat  herself  in 
the  royal  state  couch  on  the  right  hand.  The 
cavalcade  then  turned  towards  Saint  Ger- 
main. 

At  Saint  Germain,  on  the  verge  of  a forest 
swarming  with  beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the 


brow  of  a hill  which  looks  down  on  Hie  wind- 
ings of  the  Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  birill 
a castle,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  construct- 
ed a noble  terrace.  Of  the  residences  of  the 
French  kings  none  was  built  in  a more  salu- 
brious air  or  commanded  a fairer  prospect. 
The  huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the  trees, 
the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of 
the  springs,  were  widely  famed.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  bora  there,  had,  when  a 
young  man,  held  his  court  there,  had  added 
several  stately  pavilions  lo  the  mansion  of 
Francis,  and  had  completed  the  terrace  of 
Henry.  Soon,  however,  the  magnificent 
king  conceived  an  inexplicable  disgust  for 
his  birth -place.  He  quitted  Saint  Germain 
for  Versailles,  and  exp  nded  sums  almost  fa- 
bulous in  the  vain  attempt  to  create  a paradise 
on  a spot  singularly  sterile  and  unwholesome, 
all  sand  or  mud,  without  wood,  without  water, 
and  without  game.  Saint  Germain  had  now 
been  selected  lo  bo  the  abode  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  England.  Sumptuous  furniture  had 
been  hastily  sent  in.  The  nursery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  carefully  furnished 
with  everything  that  an  infant  could  require. 
One  of  the  attendants  presented  to  the  queen 
the  key  of  a superb  casket  which  stood  in  her 
apartment.  She  opened  the  casket,  and 
found  in  it  six  thou-and  pistoles. 

On  Iho  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint 
Germain.  Lewis  was  already  there  to  wel- 
come him.  The  unfortunate  exile  bowed  so 
low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  em- 
brace the  knees  of  his  protector.  Lewis 
rai-cd  him,  and  embraced  him  with  brotherly 
tenderness.  The  two  kings  then  entered  the 
queen’s  room.  “Here  is  a gentleman,"  said 
Lewis  to  Mary,  whom  you  will  be  glsd  to 
see.”  Then,  after  entreating  his  guests  to 
visit  him  next  day  at  Versailles,  and  lo  let 
him  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  his 
buildings,  pictures,  and  plantations,  he  took 
the  unceremonious  leave  of  an  old  friend. 

In  a few  hours  the  royal  pair  wore  informed 
that,  as  long  as  they  would  do  the  king  of 
France  the  favour  to  accept  of  his  hospitality, 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-ycar 
would  be  paid  them  from  his  treasury.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  were  sent  for  outfit. 

The  liberality  of  Lewis,  however,  w as  much 
less  rare  and  admirable  than  the  exquisite 
delicacy  w ith  which  he  laboured  to  sooth  the 
feelings  of  his  guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost 
intolerable  weight  of  the  obligations  which 
he  laid  upon  them.  Ho  who  had  hitherto,  on 
all  questions  of  precedence,  been  sensitive. 
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litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been  more  than 
once  ready  to  plunge  Europe  into  war  rather 
than  concede  the  most  frivolous  point  of 
etiquette,  was  now  punctilious  indeed,  but 
punctilious  for  his  unfortunate  friends  against 
himself.  He  gave  orders  that  Mary  should 
receive  all  the  marks  of  respect  that  had  ever 
been  paid  to  his  mvn  deceased  wife.  A 
question  was  raised  whether  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  llourbon  were  entitled  to  be 
indulged  with  chairs  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  Such  trifles  wore  serious  matters 
at  the  old  court  of  France.  There  were  pre- 
cedents on  both  sides  ; but  Lewis  decided  the 
poiiit  against  his  own  blood.  Some  ladies 
of  illustrious  rank  omitted  the  ceremony  of 
kissing  the  hoin  of  Mary’s  robe.  Lewis  re- 
marked the  omission,  aim  noticed  it  in  such 
a voice  and  with  such  a look  that  the  whole 
peerage  was  ever  after  ready  to  ki-s  her  shoe. 
When  Esther,  just  written  by  Kacine,  was 
•acted  at  Saint  Cyr,  Mary  had  the  s;  at  of  ho- 
nour. James  was  at  her  right  hand.  Lewis 
modestly  placed  himself  on  the  left.  Nay, 
ho  was  well  pleased  that,  in  his  own  pa'ace, 
an  outcast  living  on  his  bounty  should  assume 
Ihe  title  of  king  of  France,  should,  as  king  of 
France,  quarter  the  lilies  with  Ihe  English 
lions,  and  should,  as  king  of  France,  dress  in 
violet  on  days  of  court  mourning. 

T.ie  demeanour  ol  the  French  nobility  on 
public  occasions  was  absolutely  regulated  by 
their  sovereign  ; but  it  was  beyond  even  his 
power  to  prevent  them  from  thinking  freely 
and  from  expressing  what  they  thought,  in 
private  circle-,  with  the  keen  and  delicate 
wit  characteristic  of  their  nation  and  of  their 
Order.  Their  opinion  of  Mary  was  favourable. 
They  found  her  person  agreeable  and  her  de- 
portment dignified.  They  respected  her  cou- 
rage and  her  maternal  affection,  and  they 
pitied  her  ill  fortune.  But  James  they  re- 
garded with  extreme  contempt.  They  were 
disgusted  by  his  insensibility,  by  Ihe  cool 
wav  in  which  ho  talked  to  every  body  of  his 
ruin,  and  by  the  childish  pleasure  which  ho 
took  in  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Versailles. 
This  strange  apathy  they  attributed,  not  to 
philosophy  or  religion,  but  to  stupidity  and 
meanness  of  spirit,  and  remarked  that  nobody 
who  had  had  the  honour  to  hear  his  Britannic 
Majesty  tell  his  own  story  could  wonder  that 
ha  was  at  Saint  (icrniaiu  and  his  son  -in-law 
at  Saint  James's.  (1) 

(I ) My  account  of  live  reception  of  Junie$  anil  his 
wife  In  France  is  taken  ehietlv  from  the  Mien  of 
Madame  de  Seugni-  and  the  Memoirs  of  Dangeau. 


In  the  United  Prnvinces  the  excitement  pro. 
iluced  by  the  tidings  from  England  was  even 
greater  than  in  France.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  Batnvian  federation  reached 
the  highest  jxiint  of  power  and  glory.  Prom 
the  day  on  which  the  expedition  sailed,  the 
anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutch  nation  had  lieen 
intense.  Never  had  there  been  such  crowds 
in  the  churches.  Never  had  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  preachers  been  so  anient.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Hague  couldgiot  be  restrained 
from  instilling  Albeville.  His  house  was  so 
closely  beset  by  ihe  populace,  day  and  night, 
that  scarcely  any  person  ventured  to  visit 
him  ; and  lie  was  afraid  that  his  chapel  would 
be  burned  to  the  ground.  (1)  As  mail  afler 
mail  arrived  with  news  of  the  prince’s  pro- 
gress, the  spirits  of  his  countrymen  rose 
higher  and  higher;  and  when  at  length  it 
was  known  that  lie  had.  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Lords,  and  of  a council  of  eminent  Com- 
moners, taken  on  himself  the  executive  admi- 
nistration. a general  cry  of  pride  and  joy  rose 
from  all  Ihe  Dutch  factions.  An  extraordi- 
nary mission  was,  with  great  speed,  dis- 
patched to  congratulate  him.  Dykvelt,  whose 
adroitness  and  intimate  knowlelge  of  Eng- 
lish politics  made  his  assistance,  at  such  a 
conjuncture,  peculiarly  valuable,  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  ; and  with  him  was  joined 
Nicholas  VYitscn.  a burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam, who  seems  to  liavo  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  to  all  Europe  that  the 
long  feud  between  the  House  of  Orange  and 
the  chief  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end.  On 
the  eighth  of  January  Dykvelt  and  VVitsen 
made  their  npp-arance  at  Westminster. 
William  talked  to  them  with  a frankness  and 
an  effusion  of  heart,  which  seldom  appeared 
in  his  conversations  with  Englishmen.  His 
first  words  were,  “ Well,  and  what  do  our 
friends  at  home  say  now?”  In  truth,  the 
only  applause  by  which  his  stoical  nature 
seems  to  have  been  strongly  moved  was  the 
applause  of  his  dear  native  country.  Of  his 
immense  popularity  in  England  he  spoke  with 
cold  disdain,  and  predicted,  too  truly,  the 
reaction  which  followed.  “Here,”  said  he, 
“the  cry  is  all  Hosannah,  lo-day,  and  will, 
perhaps,  be  Crucify  him,  to-morrow.”  (2) 

(I)  Albeville  to  Preston,  Nov.  53,  Dee.  3, 1688.  In  the 
Maekinlosh  Coiteetion. 

i S Tis  liter  mi  Hosauna ; moar  ’1  tal,  vcelligt.  haast 
Kruist  hem.  kruisl  hem,  lyn.”  W il.cn,  MS.  in  Wn- 
genaar,  book  Ixi.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  ttiat,  a 
very  few  years  before.  Richard  Duke,  a Tory  poet, 
onre  well  known,  bid  now  scarcely  remembered. 
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On  (lie  following  day  Iho  First  members  of 
the  Convention  were  chosen.  The  city  of 
London  led  the  way,  and  elected,  without  any 
contest,  four  groat  merchants  who  were 
zealous  Whigs.  The  king  and  his  adherents 
had  hoped  that  many  returning  officers  would 
treat  the  prince’s  lettei  as  a nullity  ; hut  the 
hope  was  disappointed.  The  elections  went 
on  rapidly  and  smoothly.  Thero  were 
scarcely  any  contests;  for  the  nation  had, 
•luring  more  than  a year,  been  kept  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  a parliament.  Writs, 
indeed,  hud  been  twice  issued,  and  twice 
recalled.  Some  constituent  bodies  had, 
under  those  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  iho 
choice  of  representatives.  There  was  scarcely 
a county  in  which  the  gentry  and  yeomanry 
had  not,  many  months  before,  fixed  upon 
candidates,  good  Protestants,  whom  no 
exertion  must  be  spared  to  carry,  in  defiance 
of  the  king  and  of  the  lord  lieutenant ; and 
these  candidates  were  now  generally  returned 
without  opposition. 

The  prince  gave  strict  orders  that  no  person 
iu  the  public  service  should,  on  this  occasion, 
practice  those  arts  which  had  brought  so 
much  obloquy  on  (he  late  government.  He 
especially  directed  that  no  soldiers  should  be 
suffered  to  appear  in  any  town  where  an 
election  w as  going  on.  (1)  His  admirers  were 
able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies  seem  not  to 
have  been  able  to  deny,  that  the  sense  of  the 
constituent  bodies  was  fairly  taken.  It  is  true 
that  he  risked  little.  The  parly  which  was 
attached  to  him  was  triumphant,  enthusiastic, 
full  of  life  and  energy.  The  party  from  which 
alone  ho  could  expect  serious  opposition  was 
disunited  and  disheartened,  out  of  humour 
w ith  itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humour  with 
its  natural  chief.  A great  majority,  there- 
fore. of  the  shires  and  boroughs  returned  Whig 
members. 

(t  was  not  over  England  alone  that  his 
guardianship  now  extended.  Scotland  had 
risen  on  her  tyrants.  All  the  regular  soldiers 
by  w hom  she  had  long  been  held  dow  n had 
been  summoned  by  James  to  his  help  against 
the  Dutch  invaders,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  force,  w hich,  under  the  command 

except  by  Johnson's  biographical  sketch,  hat!  used 
exactly  the  same  illustration  about  James  : 

*•  Was  notorold  tin*.  Jewish  rabble’s  cry, 
Hosanna  first,  and  oiler  cruelty  ?” 

The  Bexiew . 

Hespatch  of  the*  Dutch  ambassadors  extraordinary, 
Jan  B-M,  I68D;  CiUers.  same  date. 

.1  London  Gazette,  Jan.  7, I6SS-9. 


of  tho  Duke  of  Gordon,  a great  Homan  Catho' 
lie  lord,  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
Every  mail  w hich  had  gone  northward  during 
the  eventful  month  of  November  had  carried 
news  which  stirred  the  passions  of  the  op- 
pressed Scots.  While  tho  event  of  the  military 
operations  was  still  doubtful,  there  were  at 
Edinburgh  riots  and  clamours  which  became 
more  menacing  after  James  had  retreated 
from  Salisbury.  Great  crowds  assembled  at 
first  by  night,  and  then  by  broad  daylight. 
Popes  were  publicly  burned  ; loud  shouts  were 
raised  for  a free  parliament  ; placards  were 
stuck  up  selling  prices  on  tho  heads  of  tho 
ministers  of  the  crown.  Among  those  mi- 
nisters Perth,  as  filling  the  great  place  of 
chancellor,  as  standing  high  in  the  royal 
favour,  as  an  apostate  from  the  reformed  faith, 
and  as  the  man  who  had  first  introduced  the 
thumb-crew  into  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
country,  was  the  most  detested.  His  nerves 
were  weak,  his  spirit  abject;  and  tho  only 
courage  which  he  possessed  was  that  evil 
courage  which  braves  infamy,  and  which 
looks  steadily  on  the  torments  of  others.  His 
post,  at  such  a time,  was  at  the  head  of  tho 
council  board  ; but  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
ho  determined  to  lake  refuge  at  his  country 
seat  from  the  danger  which,  as  he  judged  by 
the  looks  and  cries  of  the  iiorco  and  resolute 
populace  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A 
strong  guard  escorted  him  safe  to  Castlo 
Drummond  ; but  scarcely  had  ho  departed 
when  the  city  rose  up.  A few  tioops  tried  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  but  were  over- 
powered. The  palace  of  Holyrood,  which  had 
been  turned  into  a Roman  Catholic  seminary 
and  printing-house,  was  stormed  and  sacked. 
Huge  heaps  of  Popish  hooks,  beads,  crucifixes, 
ami  picluros  were  burned  in  ihe  High  Street. 
In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  came  down  the 
tidings  of  the  king's  (light.  The  members  of 
the  government  gave  up  all  thought  of  con- 
tending w ith  the  popular  fury,  and  chang- 
ed sides  with  a promptitude  then  common 
among  Scottish  politicians.  The  privy  coun- 
cil by  oue  proclamation  ordered  that  all  Pa- 
pists should  be  disarmed,  and  by  another  in- 
vited Protestants  to  muster  fjr  tho  defence  of 
pure  religion.  The  nation  had  not  waited  for 
tho  cull.  Town  and  country  were  already  up 
in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nithisdale 
and  Clydesdale  were  the  only  regions  in  which 
there  was  the  least  chance  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  make  head ; and  both  Nithis- 
dale and  Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied  by 
bauds  of  armed  Presbyterians.  Among  tho 
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insurgents  were  some  Oerce  and  moody  men 
who  had  formerly  disowned  Argyle,  and  who 
were  now  equally  eager  to  disown  William, 
llis  highness,  they  said,  was  plainly  a malig- 
nant. There  was  not  a word  about  tho  Co- 
venant in  his  declaration.  The  Dutch  were  a 
people  with  whom  no  true  servant  of  the  Lord 
would  unite.  They  consorted  with  Luther- 
ans ; and  a Lutheran  was  as  much  a child  of 
perdition  as  a Jesuit.  The  general  voice  of 
tho  kingdom,  however,  effectually  drowned 
the  growl  of  this  hateful  faction.  (I) 

The  commotion  soon  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Castle  Drummond.  Perth  found 
that  he  was  no  longer  safe  among  his  own 
servants  and  tenants.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
an  agony  as  bitter  as  that  into  which  his 
merciless  tyranny  had  often  thrown  better 
men.  Ho  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in 
the  rites  of  his  new  church.  Ho  importuned 
his  priests  for  comfort,  prayed,  confessed,  and 
communicated  ; but  his  faith  was  w eak,  and 
he  owned  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotions, 
the  strong  terrors  of  death  were  upon  him.  At 
this  lime  he  learned  that  he  had  a chance  of 
escaping  oil  board  of  a ship  which  lay  off 
Brcutisland.  He  disguised  himself  as  well  as 
he  couid,  and.  after  a long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney by  unfrequented  paths  over  the  Ochill 
mountains,  which  were  then  deep  in  snow,  he 
succeeded  in  embarking;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  precautions,  he  had  been  recognised,  and 
the  alarm  had  been  given.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  tho  cruel  renegade  was  on  the 
waters,  and  that  he  had  gold  with  him,  pur- 
suers, inflamed  at  once  by  haired  and  by  ava- 
rice, were  on  his  track.  A skiff,  commanded 
by  an  old  buccaneer,  overlook  the  flying 
vessel  and  boarded  her.  Perth  was  dragged 
out  of  the  hold  on  deck  in  woman's  clothes, 
stripped,  hustled,  and  plundered.  Bayonets 
were  held  to  his  breast.  Begging  for  life  w ith 
unmanly  cries,  ho  was  hurried  to  the  shore 
and  flung  into  the  common  gaol  of  Kirkaldy, 
Thence,  by  order  of  the  council  over  which 
he  had  lately  presided,  and  which  was  filled 
with  men  who  had  been  partakers  in  his 
guilt,  he  was  removed  to  Stirling  Castle.  It 
was  on  a Sunday,  during  the  time  of  public 
worship,  that  he  was  conveyed  under  a guard 
to  his  place  of  confinement ; but  oven  rigid 
Puritans  forgot  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  of 
the  work.  The  churches  poured  forth  their 
congregations  as  the  torturer  passed  by,  and 

t)  The  Sixth  Collection  of  Paper*.  I6S9 ; Wodrow, 
111.,  xii.,  4,  App.  tso.  (51 ; Faithful  Contending*  Dis- 
played; Burnet,  i„  (MM. 


the  noise  of  threats,  execrations,  and  screams 
of  hatred  accompanied  him  to  the  gale  of  his 
prison.  (1) 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London 
when  the  prince  arrived  there;  and  many 
others  now  hastened  thither  to  pay  their  court 
to  him.  On  the  seventh  of  January  ho  re- 
quested them  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall. 
The  assemblage  was  large  and  respectable. 
Tho  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Ills  eldest  son.  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  chiefs  of  a house  of  almost 
regal  dignity,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  They  were  accompanied  hv  thirty 
lords  and  about  eighty  gentlemen  of  note. 
William  desired  them  to  consult  together  and 
to  let  him  know  in  what  way  he  could  best 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  country.  He 
then  withdrew  and  left  them  to  deliberate  un- 
restrained by  his  presence.  They  repaired  to 
the  council  chamber,  and  put  Hamilton  into 
the  chair.  Though  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  difference  of  opinion,  their  debates  lasted 
three  days,  a fact  which  is  sufficiently  explain- 
ed by  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Patrick  llumc 
was  one  of  the  debaters.  Arran  ventured  to 
recommend  a negotiation  with  the  king.  But 
this  motion  was  ill  received  by  tho  mover’s 
father  and  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  did 
not  even  find  a seconder.  At  length  resolutions 
were  carried  closely  resembling  the  resolutions 
which  the  English  Lords  and  Commoners 
had  presented  to  the  prince  A few  days  before. 
He  was  requested  to  call  together  a convention 
of  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  fourteenth 
of  March  for  the  day  of  meeting,  and,  till  that 
day,  to  take  on  himself  the  civil  and  military' 
administration.  To  this  request  he  acceded ; 
and  thenceforth  the  government  of  the  whole 
island  was  in  his  hands.  (2j 

Tho  decisive  moment  approached,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  rose  to  the  height. 
Knots  of  politicians  were  every  where  whisper- 
ing and  consulting.  The  coffee  -houses  were 
in  a ferment.  The  presses  of  the  capital  never 
rested.  Of  the  pamphlets  which  appeared  at 
that  time,  enough  may  still  be  collected  to 
form  several  volumes ; and  from  those  pam- 
phlets it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a correct 
notion  of  the  state  of  parties. 

There  was  a very  small  faction  which  w ish- 
ed to  recall  James  without  stipulations.  There 
was  also  a very  small  faction  which  wished  to 
set  up  a commonwealth,  and  to  intrust  the 

(t;  Perth  to  Lady  Errol,  Dee.  39.  IfiSK ; to  Melforl. 
Dee.  it.  1 6*8;  Sixth  Collection  of  Paper*.  IB*V. 
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administration  to  a council  of  slate  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But 
these  extreme  opinions  were  generally  held  in 
abhorrence.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  na- 
tion consisted  of  persons  in  whom  love  of 
hereditary  monarchy  and  love  of  constitutional 
freedom  were  combined,  though  in  different 
proportions,  and  who  were  equally  opposed  to 
the  total  abolition  of  the  kingly  office  and  to 
the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  king. 

But,  in  the  wide  interval  which  separated 
the  bigots  who  still  clung  to  the  doctrines  of 
Filmer  from  the  enthusiasts  who  still  dream- 
ed the  dreams  of  Harrington,  there  was  room 
for  many  shades  of  opinion.  If  we  neglect 
minute  subdivisions,  we  shall  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Con- 
vention was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three 
of  these  bodies  consisted  of  Tories.  The  Whig 
party  formed  the  fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not 
survived  the  peril  which  had  produced  it.  On 
several  occasions,  during  the  prince’s  march 
from  thewest,  dissension  had  appeared  among 
his  followers.  While  the  event  of  his  enter- 
prise was  doubtful,  that  dissension  had,  by 
his  skilful  management,  been  easily  quieted. 
But,  from  the  day  on  which  he  entered  Saint 
James's  in  triumph,  such  management  could 
no  longer  bo  practised,  llis  victory,  by  re- 
lieving the  nation  from  the  strong  dread  of 
Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him  of  half  his 
influence.  Old  antipathies,  which  had  slept 
when  bishops  w ere  in  the  Tower,  when  Jesuits 
were  at  the  council  board,  when  loyal  clergy- 
men were  deprived  of  their  bread  by  scores, 
when  loyal  gentlemen  were  put  out  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  by  hundreds,  were  again 
strong  and  active.  The  royalist  shudderi  d at 
the  thought  that  he  was  allied  with  all  that  from 
his  youth  up  he  had  most  hated,  with  old  par- 
liamentary captain  who  had  stormed  his  coun- 
try house,  with  old  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners who  had  sequestrated  hist  estatq,  with 
men  who  had  plotted  the  Rye  House  butchery 
and  headed  the  western  rebellion.  That  beloved 
Church,  too,  for  whose  sake  he  had.  after  a 
painful  struggle,  broken  through  his  allegiance 
to  the  throne,  was  she  really  in  safety?  Or  had 
he  rescued  her  from  one  enemy  only  that  she 
might  bo  exposed  to  another?  The  Popish 
priests,  indeed,  were  in  exile,  in  hiding,  or 
in  prison.  Nb  Jesuit  or  Benedictine  who  valued 
his  life  now  dared  to  show  himself  in  the 
habit  of  his  order.  But  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  teachers  went  in  long  procession 
to  salute  the  chief  of  the  government,  and 


were  as  graciously  received  as  the  true  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles.  Some  schismatics 
avowed  the  hope  that  every  fence  which  ex- 
cluded them  from  ecclesiastical  preferment 
would  soon  be  levelled ; that  the  articles  would 
be  softened  down  ; that  the  liturgy  would  be 
garbled  ; that  Christmas  would  cease  to  be  a 
feast ; that  Good  Friday  would  ceaso  to  bo  a 
fast;  that  canons  on  whom  no  bishop  had 
ever  laid  his  hand  would,  without  the  sacred 
vestment  of  white  linen,  distribute,  in  the 
choirs  of  cathedrals,  the  oucharistic  bread  and 
wine  to  communicants  lolling  on  benches. 
The  prince,  indeed,  was  not  a fanatical  Pres- 
byterian ; but  he  was  at  best  a Latitudinarian. 
He  had  no  scruple  about  communicating  him- 
self in  the  Anglican  form ; but  he  cared  not 
in  what  form  other  people  communicated.  His 
wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  imbibed  too 
much  of  his  spirit.  Her  conscience  was  under 
the  direction  of  Burnet.  She  heard  preachers 
of  different  protestant  sects.  She  had  recently 
said  that  she  saw  no  essential  difference  bo- 
tween  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other  re- 
formed Churches.  (1)  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  Cavaliers  should,  at  this  con- 
juncture, follow  the  example  set  by  their  fa- 
thers in  1641,  should  draw  off  from  Round- 
heads  and  sectaries,  and  should,  in  spite  of  all 
the  faults  of  the  hereditary  monarch,  uphold 
the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these 
sentiments  was  large  and  respcclaLle.  It  in- 
cluded about  one  half  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
about  one  third  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
majority  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  the  clergy ; but  it  was 
torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on  every  side 
by  difficulties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party,  a section 
which  was  especially  strong  among  divines, 
and  of  which  Sherlock  was  the  chief  organ, 
wished  that  a negotiation  should  be  opened 
with  James,  and  that  he  should  be  invited  to 
return  to  Whitehall  on  such  conditions  as 
might  fully  secure  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm.  (2)  It  is  evident 
that  this  plan,  though  strenuously  supported 
by  the  clergy,  was  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  which  the  clergy  had  been 
teaching  during  many  years.  It  was,  in 
truth,  an  attempt  to  make  a middle  way  where 
there  was  no  room  for  a middle  way,  to  effect 

(II  Albevllte,  Nov.  9-19, 16««. 

(3)  See  ttie  pamphlet  entitled  Letter  la  a Member 
of  the  Convention,  and  tiie  answer,  1089;  Burnet, 
1.,  809 
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a compromise  between  two  things  which  do 
not  admit  of  compromise,  resistance  and  non- 
resistance.  The  Tories  had  formerly  taken 
their  stand  on  the  principle  of  nonre- 
sistance. But  that  ground  most  of  them 
had  now'  abandoned,  and  were  not  disposed 
again  to  occupy.  The  Cavaliers  of  England 
had.  as  a class,  been  so  deeply  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  late  rising  against 
the  king,  that  they  could  not,  for  very  shame, 
talk  at  that  moment  about  the  sacred  duty  of 
obeying  Nero  ; nor,  indeed,  were  they  dis- 
posed to  recall  the  prince  under  whose  mis- 
government  they  had  suffered  so  much,  w ith- 
out exacting  from  him  terms  which  might 
mako  it  impossible  for  him  again  to  abuse  his 
power.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a false  po- 
sition. Their  old  theory,  sound  or  unsound, 
was  at  least  complete  and  coherent.  If  that 
theory  were  sound,  the  king  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately invited  back,  and  permitted,  if 
such  were  his  pleasure,  to  put  Seymour  and 
Danby,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  to  death  for  high  treason,  to  re- 
establish the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  HU 
the  Church  with  Popish  dignitaries,  and  to 
place  the  army  under  the  command  of  Popish 
officers.  But  if,  as  the  Tories  themselves  now 
seemed  to  confess,  that  theory  was  unsound, 
why  treat  with  the  king?  If  it  was  admitted 
that  he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  till  he  gave 
satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the 
constitution  in  church  and  stale,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  that  he  might  lawfully  be  ex- 
cluded for  ever.  For  w hat  satisfactory  gua- 
rantee could  he  give  ? How  was  it  possible  lo 
draw  up  a stalutc  in  language  clearer  than  the 
language  of  the  statutes  which  required  that 
the  dean  of  Christ  Church  should  be  a Pro- 
testant ? How  was  it  possible  to  put  any  pro- 
mise into  words  stronger  than  those  in  which 
James  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would 
strictly  respect  the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican 
clergy?  If  law  or  honour  could  havo  bound 
him,  he  would  never  havo  been  forced  to  fly 
from  his  kingdom.  If  neithor  law  nor  ho- 
nour could  bind  him,  could  he  safely  be  per- 
mitted to  return? 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  spite  of 
these  arguments,  a motion  for  opening  a ne- 
gotiation with  James  would  have  been  made 
in  the  Convention  and  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  great  body  of  Tories,  had  he 
not  been  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion, 
his  own  worst  enemy.  Every  post  which  ar- 
rived from  Saint  Germain  brought  intelli- 
gence which  damped  the  ardour  of  his  ad- 
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herenls.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  his  wlult 
to  simulate  regret  for  his  past  errors,  or  to 
promise  amendment.  lie  put  forth  a ma- 
nifesto, telling  his  people  that  it  had  been  his 
constant  care  lo  govern  them  w ith  justice  and 
moderation,  and  that  they  had  been  clioaled 
into  ruin  by  imaginary  grievances.  (1)  The 
effect  of  his  folly  and  obstinacy  was  that  those 
who  were  most  desirous  to  sec  him  restored 
to  his  throne  on  fair  conditions  felt  that,  by 
proposing  at  that  moment  to  treat  with  him. 
they  should  injure  the  cause  w hich  they  wish- 
ed to  sene.  They  therefore  determined  to 
coalesce  w ith  another  body  of  Tories  of  whom 
Sancrofl  was  the  chief.  Sancrofl  fancied  that 
he  had  found  out  a device  by  which  provision 
might  be  made  for  the  government  of  the 
country  without  recalling  Janies,  and  yet 
without  despoiling  him  of  his  crown.  This 
device  was  a regency.  The  most  uncompro- 
mising of  those  divines  who  had  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  never 
maintained  that  such  obedience  was  duo  lo  a 
babe  or  to  a madman.  It  was  universally 
acknowledged  that,  when  the  rightful  sove- 
reign was  intellectually  incapable  of  perform- 
ing his  office,  a deputy  might  be  appointed 
to  act  in  his  stead,  and  that  any  person  who 
should  resist  the  deputy,  and  should  plead  as 
an  excuse  for  doing  so  the  command  of  a 
prince  who  was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was 
raving,  w ould  justly  incur  the  penalties  of  re- 
bellion. Stupidity,  perverseness,  and  super- 
stition— such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  pri- 
mate— had  mado  James  as  unlit  to  rule  his 
dominions  as  any  child  in  sw  addling  clothes, 
eras  any  maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chat- 
tering in  the  straw  of  Bedlam.  That  course 
must  therefore  he  taken  which  had  been  taken 
when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  an  infant,  and 
again  when  he  became  lethargic.  James 
could  not  be  king  in  effect ; but  he  must  still 
continue  to  bo  king  in  semblance.  Writs 
must  still  run  in  his  name.  His  image  and 
superscription  must  still  appear  on  the  coin 
and  on  the  great  seal.  Acts  of  parliament 
must  still  be  called  from  the  years  of  his  reign. 
But  the  administration  must  be  taken  front 
him  and  confided  to  a regent  named  by  Iho 
Estates  of  Iho  ltealm.  In  this  way,  Sancroft 
gravely  maintained,  the  people  would  remain 
perfecty  truo  to  their  allegiance ; the  oaths 
of  fealty  which  they  had  sworn  to  their  king 
would  bo  strictly  fulfilled  ; and  iho  most 
orthodox.Chorcluuen  might,  without  feeling 

(l ) Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Jan. 
latUMf:  Clarendon  s Diary,  Jan.  H9. 
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any  scruple  of  conscience,  lake  office  under 
iho  regent.  (I) 

The  opinion  ofSancrofl  had  great  weight 
with  the  whole  Tory  parly,  and  especially 
with  the  clergy.  A week  before  the  day  for 
which  the  Convention  had  been  summoned,  a 
grave  party  assembled  at  Lambeth  I’alaco, 
heard  prayers  in  the  chapel,  dined  with  the 
primate,  and  then  consulted  on  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  Five  suffragans  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  had  shared  his  perils  and  his 
glory  in  the  preceding  summer,  were  present. 
The  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ailesbury  repre- 
ted  the  Tory  laity.  The  unanimous  sense  of 
the  meeting  appeared  to  be  that  those  who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  James 
might  justifiably  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  him.  but  could  not  with  a safe  con- 
science call  any  other  by  th 1 name  of  king.  (2; 

Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  parly,  a sec- 
tion w hich  looked  forward  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  James  and  a section  which  was  op- 
posed to  any  such  accommodation,  agreed  in 
supporting  the  plan  of  regency.  But  a third 
section,  which,  though  not  very  numerous, 
had  great  weight  and  influence,  recommended 
a very  different  plan.  The  leaders  of  this 
small  hand  were  Danby  and  Iho  Bishop  of 
London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Ro- 

t It  seems  incredible  Hint  any  man  should  realty 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  sucli  nonsense.  I there- 
fore think  it  right  In  quote  Sanerotl's  words,  which 
are  still  extant  in  his  ow  n handw  riling  i— 

"The  political  capacity  or  authority  or  the  king, 
and  his  name  in  the  government,  are  perfect  and 
cannot  fail;  hut  his  person  being  human  and  mor- 
tal, and  not  otherw  ise  privileged  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  is  subject  to  all  the  defects  and  failings  or 
it,  lie  may  therefore  lie  incapable  of  directing  the 
government  and  dispensing  the  public  treasure,  etc. 
either  by  absence,  bv  infancy,  lunacy,  dcliracy,  or 
apathy,  whether  by  nature  or  casual  inttrmity,  or, 
lastly , by  some  inviucihlc  prejudices  of  mind,  con- 
tracted and  (tied  by  education  and  habit,  with  un- 
alterable resolutions  superinduced,  in  matters  w holly 
Inconsistent  amt  Incompatible  with  the  laws,  reli- 
gion, peace,  and  true  policy  of  ttie  kingdom.  In  all 
these  cases  1 say  there  must  be  some  one  or  more 
persons  appointed  to  supply  such  defect  and  vicari- 
ously to  him,  and  by  his  power  and  authority,  to 
direct  public  affairs.  And  lids  done,  1 say  further, 
that  all  proceedings,  authorities,  commissions, 
grants,  etc.,  issued  asformerly,  are  legal  and  valid  to 
all  Intents,  and  the  people's  allegiance  is  the  same 
still,  their  oaths  and  obligations  no  way  thwarted... 
So  long  as  Hie,  government  moves  by  the  king’s  au- 
thority, and  in  his  name,  all  those  sacred  lies  amt 
settled  forms  of  proceedings  are  kept,  and  no  man’s 
conscience  hdrthenedwithauytbing  lie  needs  scruple 
to  undertake.”— Tanner  MS.;  Doyly’s  Life  of  Ban- 
croft. It  w as  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the 
creatures  of  James  made  themselves  merry  w ith  the 
good  archbishop's  English. 

2 Evelyn,  Jan.  IS.  <0118-9. 


bel  t Sawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
conceived  that  they  had  found  out  a way  of 
effecting  a complete  revolution  under  strictly 
legal  forms.  It  was  contrary  to  all  principle, 
they  said,  that  the  king  should  be  deposed  by 
his  subjects;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  depose 
him.  He  had  himself,  by  his  flight,  abdicated 
his  powor  and  dignity.  A demise  had  ac- 
tually taken  place.  All  constitutional  lawvgrs 
held  that  the  throne  of  England  could  not  be 
ono  moment  vacant.  The  next  heir  had 
therefore  succeeded.  Who,  then,  was  the 
next  heir?  As  to  t' o infant  who  had  been 
carried  into  France,  his  entrance  into  the 
world  had  been  attended  by  many  suspi- 
cious circumstances.  It  was  due  to  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  In  the  ra- 
tion that  all  doubts  should  be  cleared  up.  An 
investigation  had  been  solemnly  demanded, 
in  the  natno  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  by 
her  husband,  and  would  have  liecn  instituted 
if  the  parties  who  were  accused  of  fraud  had 
not  taken  a course,  which,  in  any  ordinary 
case,  would  have  been  considered  as  a deci- 
sive proof  of  guilt.  They  had  not  chosen  to 
await  the  issue  of  a solemn  parliamentary 
proceeding;  they  had  .stolen  away  into  a fo- 
reign country;  they  had  carried  with  them 
tho  child  ; they  had  carried  with  them  all 
those  French  and  Italian  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber who,  if  there  had  been  foul  play, 
must  have  been  privy  to  it,  and  who  ought 
therefore  to  have  been  subjected  to  a rigorous 
cross  examination.  To  admit  the  boy’s  claim 
without  inquiry  was  impossible  ; and  those 
who  called  themselves  his  parents  had  made 
inquiry  impossible.  Judgment  must  there- 
fore go  against  him  by  default.  If  he  was 
wronged,  ho  was  wronged,  not  by  the  nation, 
but  by  those  whoso  strange  conduct  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  hud  justilied  the  nation  in 
demanding  investigation,  and  who  had  then 
avoided  investigation  by  flight.  He  might 
therefore,  with  perfect  equity,  be  considered 
as  a pretender.  And  thus  the  crown  hud  le- 
gally devolved  on  the  Princess  of  Orange. 
She  was  actually  Queen  Regnant.  The  Houses 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim  her.  She 
might,  if  such  were  her  pleasure,  make  her 
husband  her  first  minister,  and  might  even, 
with  tho  consent  of  parliament,  bestow  on 
him  the  title  of  king. 

The  persons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to 
any  other  were  few ; and  it  was  certain  to  bo 
opposed  both  by  all  who  still  bore  any  good 
will  to  James  and  by  all  the  adherents  of  Wil- 
liam. Vet  flanby,  confident  in  his  own  know- 
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ledge  of  parliamentary  tactics,  and  will  aware 
how  much,  when  great  parties  are  nearly  ba- 
lanced, a small  flying  squadron  can  effect,  did 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  k ep  the  event  of 
the  contest  in  suspense  till  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  despairing  of  complete  victory,  and 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  delay,  should 
suffer  him  to  act  as  umpire.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible that  he  might  have  succeeded  if  his  ef- 
forts had  been  seconded,  nay,  if  they  had  not 
been  counteracted,  bv  her  whom  he  wished 
to  raise  to  the  height  of  human  greatness. 
Quicksighted  as  he  was  and  versed  in  affairs, 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  Mary,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  she 
regarded  her  husband  ; nor  was  her  old  pre- 
ceptor, Compton,  better  informed.  William’s 
manners  were  dry  and  cold ; his  constitution 
was  infirm,  and  his  temper  by  no  means 
bland ; ho  was  not  a man  who  would  com- 
monly he  thought  likely  to  inspire  a fine 
young  woman  of  twenty-six  with  a violent 
passion.  It  was  known  that  he  had  not  al- 
ways been  strictly  constant  to  his  wife ; and 
tale-bearers  had  reported  that  she  did  not  live 
happily  with  him.  The  most  acute  politi- 
cians therefore  never  suspected  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such  an  empire 
over  her  heart  as  princes  the  most  renowned 
for  their  success  in  gallantry,  Francis  the 
First  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Charles  the  Second,  had  never  ob- 
tained over  the  heart  of  any  woman,  and  that 
tho  three  kingdoms  of  her  forefathers  were 
valuable  in  her  estimation  chiefly  because,  by 
bestowing  them  on  him,  she  could  prove  to 
him  the  intensity  and  disinterestedness  of 
tier  affection.  Danby,  in  profound  ignorance 
other  sentiments,  assured  her  that  he  would 
defend  her  rights,  and  that,  if  she  would  sup- 
port him,  he  hoped  to  place  her  alone  on  the 
throne.  (1) 

The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was 
simple  and  consistent.  Their  doctrine  was 
that  the  foundation  of  our  government  was  a 
contract  expressed  on  one  side  by  the  oath 
of  allogiancc,  and  on  the  other  by  the  corona- 
tion oath,  and  that  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  contract  were  mutual.  They  held  that 
a sovereign  who  grossly  abused  his  power 
might  lawfully  be  withstood  and  dethroned  by 
his  people.  Thai  James  had  abused  his  power 
was  not  disputed;  and  the  whole  Whig  party 
was  ready  to  pronounce  that  he  had  forfeited 

(»)  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dee  at,  I6S8:  Burnet,  I.. 
SI9;  l’roijosuls  liumbh  ottered  lit  behalf  of  the  Prin- 
ce*s  of  Orange,  Jan.  as,  taas-v. 


it.  Whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sup|K*- 
siiiliotis  was  a point  not  worth  discussing. 
There  were  now  far  stronger  reasons  than 
any  w hich  could  he  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  for  excluding  him  from 
the  throne.  A child,  brought  to  the  royal 
couch  in  a warming-pan,  might  posibly 
prove  a good  king  of  England.  But  there 
could  be  no  such  hope  for  a child  educated 
by  a father  who  was  tho  most  stupid  and  ob- 
stinate of  tyrants,  in  a foreign  country,  the 
seat  of  despotism  and  superstiiion  ; in  acoun- 
try  w here  the  last  traces  of  liberty  had  disap- 
peared ; where  the  states  general  had  ceased 
to  meet ; w here  parliaments  had  long  regis- 
tered without  one  remonstrance  the  most 
oppressive  edicts  of  the  sovereign  ; where 
valour,  genius,  learning,  seemed  to  exist  only 
for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  a single  man ; 
where  adulation  was  the  main  business  of 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage ; and 
where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was  the 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Was  the  boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such  tui- 
tion and  in  such  a situation,  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  his  native  land?  Could  it  be 
doubted  that  he  would  be  brought  up  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Uoiirbons,  and 
that  he  would  be,  if  possible,  more  bitterly 
prejudiced  Ilian  any  preceding  Stuart  against 
the  laws  of  England  ? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situated  as 
the  country  then  was,  a departure  front  tho 
oidinary  rule  of  succession  was  in  itself  an 
evil.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule 
had  been  broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  and  passive  obedience  would 
be  phasing  to  the  ourl,  would  be  inculcated 
by  the  clergy,  aud  would  retain  a strong  hold 
on  the  public  mind.  The  notion  would  still 
prevail  that  the  kingly  office  is  the  ordinance 
of  God  in  a sense  different  from  that  in  which 
all  government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was  plain 
that,  till  this  suporstilion  was  extinct,  the 
constitution  could  never  be  secure.  For  a 
really  limited  monarchy  cannot  long  exist  in 
a society  which  regards  monarchy  as  some- 
thing divine,  and  the  limitations  as  more  hu- 
man inventions.  Royalty,  in  order  that  it. 
might  exist  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  li- 
berties, must  be  unable  to  show  any  higher 
nr  more  venerable  title  than  that  by  which 
wo  hold  our  liberties.  The  king  must  be 
henceforth  regarded  as  a magistrate,  a great 
magistrate  indeed  and  highly  to  be  honoured, 
but  subject,  like  all  other  magistrates,  to  the 
law,  and  deriving  his  power  from  lleavon  in 
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no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  may  he  said  to  derive  their 
power  from  Heaven.  The  best  way  of  effecting 
this  salutary  change  would  be  to  interrupt  tlui 
Course  of  descent.  L'ndor  sovereigns  who 
would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason 
to  preach  non-resistance  and  the  patriarchal 
theory  of  government,  under  sovereigns  w hose 
authority,  springing  from  resolutions  of  the 
two  Houses,  could  never  rise  higher  than  its 
source,  there  would  be  little  rusk  of  oppres- 
sion such  as  had  compelled  two  generations 
of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms  against  two 
generations  of  Stuarts.  On  these  grounds  the 
Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  to  fill  it  by  election,  and  to  impose  on 
the  prince  of  their  choice  such  conditions  as 
might  secure  the  country  against  misgovem- 
ment. 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  gnat 
questions  had  now  arrived.  At  break  of  day, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  crowded  with  knights  and 
burgesses.  On  the  benches  appeared  many 
faces  which  had  been  well  known  in  that 
place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  tho  Second, 
but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his  suc- 
cessor. Most  of  those  Tory  squires,  and  of 
those  needy  retainers  of  the  court,  who  had 
been  returned  in  multitudes  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  168A,  had  given  place  to  the  mon  of 
the  old  country  party,  the  men  who  had 
driven  the  Cabal  from  power,  who  had  carried 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  who  had  sent  up 
the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  Lords.  Among  them 
was  Powle,  deeply  read  in  the  history  and 
law'  of  parliament,  and  distinguished  by  the 
species  of  eloquence  which  Is  required  when 
grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  senates ; and  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  versed  in  European  politics,  and 
gifted  with  a vehement  and  piercing  logic 
which  had  often,  when,  after  a long  silling, 
the  candles  had  been  lighted,  roused  the  lan- 
guishing House,  and  decided  the  event  of  the 
debate.  There,  too,  was  Wdliatn  Sacheverell, 
an  orator  whose  great  parliamentary  abilities 
were,  many  years  later,  a favourite  theme  of 
old  men  who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of  Wal- 
pole and  Pulleney.  (1)  With  these  eminent 
persons  was  joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the 
wealthiest  merchant  of  London,  whose  palace 
in  the  Old  Jewry  surpassed  in  splendour  tho 
aristocratical  mansions  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
and  Covent  Garden,  whose  villa  among  the 

(I'  Burnet,  i.,  389,  and  the  notes  of  Speaker  Ons- 
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Surrey  hills  was  described  as  a garden  of 
Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those  ol 
kings,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still 
attested  by  numerous  public  monuments,  had 
obtained  for  him  in  the  annals  of  his  city  o 
place  second  only  to  that  of  Gresham.  In  the 
parliament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681. 
Clayton  had,  as  member  for  the  capital,  and 
at  the  request  ol  his  constituents,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  and 
had  been  seconded  hv  Lord  Russell.  In  108.» 
the  city,  deprived  of  its  franchise  and  go- 
verned by  the  creatures  of  the  court,  had  re- 
turned four  Tory  representatives.  But  the  old 
charter  had  now  been  restored  ; and  Clayton 
had  been  again  chosen  by  acclamation.  (1) 
Nor  must  John  Birch  he  passed  over.  He  had 
begun  life  as  a carter,  but  had.  in  the  civil 
wars,  left  his  team,  had  turned  soldier,  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
Commonwealth,  had,  in  high  fiscal  offices, 
shown  great  talents  for  business,  had  sal 
many  years  in  parliament,  and,  though  re- 
taining to  the  last  the  rough  manners  and 
plebeian  dialect  of  his  youth,  had.  by  strong 
sense  and  mother  wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the 
Commons,  and  was  regarded  as  a formidable 
opponent  by  the  most  accomplished  debaters 
of  his  time.  (2)  These  were  the  most  conspi- 
cuous among  the  veterans  who  now,  after  a 
long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  tho  shade 
by  two  younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this  great 
day,  look  their  seats  for  the  first  time,  who 
soon  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  slate, 
who  weathered  together  the  fiercest  storinsof 
faction,  and  who,  having  been  lo  ig  and  wide- 
ly renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators,  and  as 
munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
died,  within  a few  months  of  each  other, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns 
wick.  These  were  Charles  Montague  and  John 
Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned,  a name 
then  known  only  to  a small  circle  of  philo- 
sophers, but  now  pronounced  beyond  tho 
Ganges  and  the  Mississippi  with  reverence 
exceeding  that  which  is  paid  to  the  memory 
of  tho  greatest  warriors  and  rulers.  Among 
the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared  the 
majestic  forehead  and  pensivo  face  of  Isaac 
Newton.  The  renowned  university  on  which 
his  genius  had  already  begun  lo  impress  a 
peculiar  character,  still  plainly  discernible 

1 1 ' Evelyn’s  Diary,  Sept.  as.  1672.  Oet,  12. 1679,  July 
I J.  (700 ; Seymour  s Survey  of  London. 
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after  a lapse  of  a hundred  and  sixty  years, 
had  sent  him  to  the  Convention ; ami  he  sate 
there,  in  his  modest  greatness,  the  unobtru- 
sive but  unflinching  friend  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  choose 
a speaker ; and  the  choice  which  they  made 
indicated  in  a manner  not  to  be  mistaken 
their  opinion  touching  the  great  questions 
which  they  were  about  to  decide.  Down  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  meeting,  it  had  been  un- 
derstood that  Seymour  would  be  placed  in  the 
chair,  lie  had  formerly  sate  there  during 
several  years.  He  had  great  and  various 
titles  to  consideration,  descent,  fortune, 
knowledge,  experience,  eloquence.  He  had 
long  been  at  the  head  of  a powerful  band  of 
members  from  the  western  counties.  Though, 
a Tory,  he  had  in  the  last  parliament  headed, 
with  conspicuous  ability  and  courage,  the 
opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen  who 
had  repaired  to  the  Dutch  head-quarters  at 
Exeter,  and  had  been  the  author  of  that  as- 
sociation by  which  the  prince's  adherents  had 
bound  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  together. 
But,  a few  hours  before  the  Houses  met,  a 
rumour  was  spread  that  Seymour  was  against 
declaring  the  throne  vacant.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  benches  had  tilled,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  who  represented  Hampshire,  stood 
up,  and  proposed  that  Powle  should  be 
speaker.  Sir  Vere  Fane,  member  for  Kent, 
seconded  the  motion.  A plausible  objection 
might  have  been  raised ; for  it  was  known 
that  a petition  was  about  to  be  presented 
against  Powle’s  return  ; but  the  general  cry 
of  the  House  called  him  to  the  chair  ; and  the 
Tories  thought  it  prudent  U)  acquiesce.  (1) 
The  mace  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  the  list 
of  members  was  called  over,  and  the  names 
of  the  defaulters  were  noted. 

Meanwhile  tho  peers,  about  a hundred  in 
number,  had  met.  had  chosen  Halifax  to  be 
their  speaker,  and  had  appointed  several 
emiuent  lawyers  to  perform  the  functions 
which,  in  regular  parliaments,  belong  to  the 
judges.  There  was,  in  tho  courso  of  that 
day,  frequent  communication  between  the 
Houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that 
the  prince  would  continue  to  administer  the 
government  till  ho  should  hear  further  from 
them,  in  expressing  to  him  their  gratitude 
fur  the  deliverance  which  he,  under  God,  had 
wrought  for  the  nation,  and  in  directing  that 

(I)  Cittern,  Jan.  22-Feb.  1, 16*9;  Grey's  Del, alee. 


the  thirty— first  of  January  should  be  observ- 
ed as  a day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  deliver- 
ance. (1) 

Thus  far  no  difference  of  opinion  had  ap- 
peared ; but  both  sides  were  preparing  for 
the  conflict.  The  Tories  were  strong  in  tho 
Upper  House  and  weak  in  the  Lower ; and 
they  knew  that,  at  such  a conjuncture,  the 
House  which  should  be  the  tirst  to  come  to  a 
resolution  would  have  a very  great  advantage 
over  the  other.  There  was  not  tho  least 
chance  that  . the  Commons  would  send  up  to 
the  Lords  a vole  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  re- 
gency ; but,  if  such  a vote  were  sent  down 
from  the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  it  was  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  many  even  of  tho 
Whig  representalivesof  thepeople  might  bedis- 
posed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  the  grave 
responsibility  of  causing  discord  and  delay  at 
a crisis  which  required  union  ami  expedition. 
The  Commons  had  determined  that,  on  Mon- 
day the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  they  would 
take  into  consideration  tho  slate  of  the  nation. 
The  Tory  Lords  therefore  proposed,  on  Friday 
tho  twenty-fifth,  to  enter  instantly  on  the 
groat  business  for  which  they  had  been  called 
together.  But  their  motives  were  cleaily 
discerned  and  their  tactics  frustrated  by  Hali- 
fax, who,  over  since  his  return  from  Hunger- 
ford,  had  seen  that  the  settlement  of  the  go- 
vernnient  could  be  effected  on  Whig  princi- 
ples only,  and  who  had  therefore,  for  the 
time,  allied  himself  closely  with  the  Whigs- 
Devonshire  moved  that  Tuesday  ihe  twenty- 
ninth  should  bn  the  day.  “ By  that  time,' 
ho  said,  with  more  truth  than  discretion, 
“ we  may  havosomc  lights  from  below  w hich 
may  be  useful  for  our  guidance.”  His  mo- 
tion was  carried ; but  his  language  was  se- 
verely censured  by  some  of  his  brother  peers 
as  derogatory  to  their  order.  (2) 

On  the  twenty-eighth  tho  Commons  resolv- 
ed themselves  into  a committee  of  the  whole 
House.  A member  who  had,  more  than 
thirty  years  before  been  one  of  Cromwell  s 
lords.  Richard  llumpden,  son  of  Iho  illus- 
trious leader  of  tho  Roundheads,  and  father 
of  tho  unhappy  man  who  had,  by  large  bribes 
and  degrading  submissions,  narrow  ly  escap- 
ed with  life  from  tho  vengeance  of  James, 
was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  great  debate 
began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming 

(V  I. finis’  ami  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.SJ.  t688> 
Cillers  and  Clarendon's  Diary  of  the  same  dale. 
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majority  considered  Janies  a3  no  longer  king. 
Gilbert  Dolben,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  the  first  who  declared  himself  to 
be  of  that  opinion.  He  was  supported  by 
many  members,  particularly  by  the  bold  and 
vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer,  whose  steady 
opposition  to  the  dispensing  power  had,  in 
some  measure,  atoned  for  old  offences,  by 
Maynard,  whose  voice,  though  so  feeble  with 
age  that  it  could  not  be  heard  on  distant 
benches,  still  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
parties,  and  by  Seniors,  whose  luminous  elo- 
quence and  varied  stores  of  knowledge  wore 
on  that  day  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
in the  walls  of  parliament.  The  unblushing 
forehead  and  voluble  tongue  of  Sir  William 
Williams  were  found  on  the  same  side.  Al- 
ready he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  oppositions  and 
of  the  worst  of  governments.  He  had  per- 
secuted innocent  Papists  and  innocent  Pro- 
testants. He  had  been  the  patron  of  Oates 
and  the  tool  of  Pctre.  His  name,  was  asso- 
ciated with  seditious  violence  which  was  re- 
membered with  regret  and  shame  by  all  re- 
spectable Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism 
abhorred  by  all  respectable  Tories.  How  men 
live  under  such  infamy  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand : but  even  such  infamy  was  not  enough 
for  Williams.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  attack 
the  fallen  tyrant  to  whom  he  had  hired  him- 
self out  for  work  which  no  honest  man  in  the 
Inns  of  Courts  would  undertake,  and  from 
whom  he  had,  within  six  months,  accepted  a 
baronetcy  as  the  reward  of  servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose 
themselves  to  what  was  evidently  the  general 
sense  of  the  assembly.  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave,  a Tory  gentleman  of  great  weight  and 
ability,  hinted  some  doubts.  Heneage  Finch 
let  fall  some  expressions  which  wfere  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  w ished  a negotiation  to 
be  opened  with  the  king.  This  suggestion 
w as  so  ill  received  that  he  made  haste  to  ex- 
plain it  away.  He  protested  that  he  had  been 
misapprehended.  He  was  convinced  that,  un- 
der such  a prince,  thore  could  bo  no  security  for 
religion,  liberty,  or  properly.  To  recall  King 
James,  or  to  treat  with  him,  would  be  a fatal 
course  ; but  many  who  would  never  consent 
that  he  should  exercise  the  regal  power  had 
conscientious  scruples  about  depriving  him 
of  the  royal  title.  There  was  one  expedient 
which  would  remove  all  diflicullies,  a re- 
gency. This  proposition  found  so  little  fa- 
vour that  Finch  did  not  venture  to  demand  a 
division.  Richard  Faushaw,  Viscount  Fan- 


shaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  said  a few 
words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recommended 
an  adjournment ; but  the  recommendation 
was  met  by  a general  outcry.  Member  after 
member  stood  up  to  represent  the  importance 
of  despatch.  Every  moment,  it  was  said, 
was  precious ; the  public  anxiety  was  in- 
tense ; trade  was  suspended.  The  minority 
sullonly  submitted,  and  suffered  the  predomi- 
nant party  to  take  its  own  course. 

W hat  that  course  woidd  be  was  not  perfect- 
ly clear,  for  the  majority  was  made  up  of 
two  classes.  One  class  consisted  of  eager 
and  vehement  Whigs  who,  if  they  had  been 
able  to  take  their  own  course,  would  have 
given  to  tho  proceedings  of  the  Convention  a 
decidedly  revolutionary  character.  The  other 
class  admitted  that  a revolution  was  neces- 
sary, but  regarded  it  as  a necessary  evil,  and 
wished  to  disguise  it  as  much  as  possible,  un- 
der the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former 
class  demanded  a distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  subjects  to  dethrone  bad  priuces. 
The  latter  class  desired  to  rid  tho  country  of 
one  bad  prince  without  promulgating  any 
doctrine  which  might  be  abused  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  tho  just  and  salutary  au- 
thority of  future  monarchs.  The  former 
class  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  king’s  tnisgovern- 
ment ; tho  latter  on  his  flight.  Tho  former 
class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited  his 
crown  ; the  latter  as  having  resigned  it.  It 
was  not  easy  to  draw  up  any  form  of  words 
which  would  please  all  whose  assent  it  was 
important  to  obtain  ; but  at  length,  out  of 
many  suggestions  offered  from  different  quar- 
ters, a resolution  was  framed  which  gave 
general  satisfaction.  It  was  moved  that  King 
James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by- 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn 
himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  become  vacant. 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times  sub- 
jected to  criticism  as  minute  and  sovero  as 
was  ever  applied  to  any  sentence  written  by 
man  ; and  perhaps  there  never  was  a sentence 
written  by  man  which  would  bear  such  cri- 
ticism less.  That  a king  by  grossly  abusing 
his  power  may  forfeit  it  is  true.  That  a king 
who  absconds  without  making  any  provision 
for  the  administration  and  leaves  his  people  in 
a state  of  anarchy  may,  without  any  violent 
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straining  of  language,  be  said  to  have  abdi- 
cated his  functions  is  also  true.  Rut  no 
accurate  writer  would  affirm  that  long- 
continued  misgovernment  and  desertion,  add- 
ed together,  make  up  an  actof  abdication.  It 
is  evident  loo  that  the  mention  of  the  Jesuits 
and  other  evil  adv  isers  of  James  weakens,  in- 
stead of  strengthening,  the  case  against  him. 
For  surely  more  indulgence  is  due  to  a man 
misled  by  pernicious  counsel  than  to  a man 
who  go' s wrong  from  the  mere  impulse  of  his 
own  mind.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  examine 
these  memorable  words  as  we  should  examino 
a chapter  of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbes.  Such 
words  are  to  be  considered,  not  as  words,  but 
as  deeds.  If  they  effect  that  which  they 
are  intended  to  effect,  they  are  rational, 
though  they  may  be  contra  ’ictory.  If  they 
fail  of  attaining  their  end,  they  arc  absurd, 
though  they  carry  demonstration  with 
them.  Logic  admits  of  no  compromise.  The 
essence  of  politics  is  compromise.  It  is  there- 
fore not  strange  that  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  useful  political  instruments  in 
the  world  should  bo  among  the  most  illogical 
compositions  that  ever  were  penned.  The 
object  of  Somers,  of  Maynard,  and  of  the 
other  eminent  men  who  shaped  this  cele- 
brated motion,  was,  not  to  leave,  to  posterity  a 
model  of  definition  and  partition,  but  to  mako 
the  restoration  of  a tyrant  impossible,  and  to 
place  on  the  throne  a sovereign  under  whom 
law  and  liberty  might  be  secure.  This  object 
they  attained  by  using  language  which,  in 
a philosophical  treatise,  would  justly  be  re- 
prehended as  inexact  arid  confused.  They 
cared  little  whether  their  major  agreed  with 
their  conclusion,  if  the.  major  secured  two 
hundred  votes,  and  the  conclusion  two  hun- 
dred more.  In  fact  the  one  beauty  of  the 
resolution  is  its  inconsistency.  There  was  a 
phrase  for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority. 
The  mention  of  the  original  contract  gratified 
the  disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word  abdication 
conciliated  politicians  of  a more  timid  school. 
There  were  doubtless  many  fervent  Protestants 
who  wore  pleased  with  the  censure  east  on 
the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  the  single 
important  clause  was  that  which  declared  the 
throne  vacant ; and,  if  that  clause  could  be 
carried,  he  cared  little  by  what  preamble  it 
might  lie  introduced.  The  force  which  was 
thus  united  made  all  resistance  hopeless.  The 
motion  was  adopted  by  the  coniniiiteewithouta 
division.  It  was  ordered  that  the  report  should 
be  instantly  made.  Powle  relumed  to  the 
chair ; tbo  maco  was  laid  on  the  table ; 
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Hampden  brought  up  the  resolution ; the 
House  instantly  agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  him 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lords."  (1) 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  as- 
sembled early.  The  benches  both  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  of  the  temporal  peers  were  crowded. 
Hampden  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  pul  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  into  the  hands  of 
Halifax.  The  Upper  House  then  resolved 
itself  into  a committee,  and  Danby  look  the 
chair. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  bv  the 
reappearance  of  Hampden  with  another  mes- 
sage. The  House  resumed,  and  was  informed 
that  (he  Commons  had  just  voted  it  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant 
nation  to  be  governed  by  a Popish  king.  To 
this  resolution,  irreconcilable  as  it  obviously 
was  with  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  heredi- 
tary right,  the  peers  gave  an  immediate  and 
unanimous  assent.  The  principle  which  was 
thus  affirmed  has  always,  down  to  our  own 
time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Protestant  states- 
men. and  has  never  been  considered  by  any 
reasonable  Roman  Catholic  as  objectionable. 
If.  indeed,  our  sovereigns  were,  like  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  mere  civil 
functionaries,  it  would  not  bn  easy  to  vindicate 
such  a restriction.  But  the  headship  of  the 
English  Church  is  annexed  to  the  English 
crown ; and  there  is  no  intolerance  in  saying 
that  a Church  ought  not  to  bo  subjected  to 
a head  who  regards  her  as  seliisinalical  and 
heretical.  (2) 

After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again 
went  into  committee.  The  Tories  insisted 
that  their  plan  should  bo  discussed  before  the 
vole  of  the  Commons  which  declared  the 
throne  vacant  was  considered.  This  was 
conceded  to  them ; and  the  question  was  put 
whether  a regency,  exercising  kingly  power 
during  the  life  of  Janies,  in  his  name,  would 
be  the  best  expedient  for  preserving  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  nation  ? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated.  Tlio 
chief  speakers  in  favour  of  a regency  wero 
Rochester  and  Nottingham.  Halifax  and 
Danby  led  the  other  side.  The  prirnalo, 
strange  to  say,  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
l hough  earnestly  importuned  by  the  Tory 
peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  His 
absence  drew  on  him  many  contumelious 

Cl)  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  28,  IG88-9 ; Grey’s  De- 
bates ; Cillers,  Jan.  29-Feb.  8.  If  the  report  in  Grey's 
Debates  be  eorreet.  Cjtters  must  have  been  misin- 
formed as  to  Saw  yer's  speech. 

2 Lords'  and  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  J9, 1088  5- 
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censures ; nor  have  even  his  eulogists  been 
able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it  which  raises 
his  character.  (1)  The  plan  of  regency  was 
his  own.  He  had.  a few  days  before,  in  a 
paper  written  with  his  ow  n hand,  pronounced 
that  plan  to  bo  clearly  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted.  The  deliberations  of  the  Lords  who 
supported  that  plan  had  been  carried  on 
under  his  roof.  His  situation  made  it  his 
clear  duty  to  declare  publicly  what  he  thought. 
Nobody  can  suspect  him  of  personal  cow- 
ardico  or  of  vulgar  cupidity.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  a nervous  fear  of  doing  wrong 
that,  at  this  great  conjuncture,  he  did  no- 
thing ; but  he  should  have  known  that,  si- 
tuated as  ho  was,  to  do  nothing  was  to  do 
wrong.  A man  who  is  too  scrupulous  to 
take  on  himself  a grave  responsibility  at  an 
important  crisis  ought  to  bo  too  scrupulous  to 
accept  the  place  of  (list  minister  of  tho  Church 
and  first  peer  of  the  realm. 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  Sancrofl's 
mind  should  hare  been  ill  at  ease;  for  he 
could  hardly  be  blind  to  the  obvious  truth 
that  the  scheme  which  he  had  recommended 
to  his  friends  was  utterly  inconsistent  will  all 
that  ho  and  his  brethren  had  been  leaching 
during  many  years.  That  the  king  had  a 
divine  and  indefeusibto  right  to  the  regal 
power,  and  that  the  regal  power,  oven 
when  most  grossly  abused,  could  not, 
without  sin,  be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine 
in  which  the  Anglican  Church  had  long 
gloried.  Hid  this  doctrine  then  really 
mean  only  that  the  king  had  a divine  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  have  his  effigy  and  name 
cut  on  a seal  which  was  daily  employed  in 
despite  of  him  for  the  purpose  of  commis- 
sioning his  enemies  to  levy  war  on  him,  and 
of  sending  his  friends  to  the  gallows  for 
obeying  him?  Did  the  whole  duty  of  a 
good  subject  consist  in  using  the  word  king  ? 
If  so.  Fairfax  at  Naseby  and  Bradshaw  in  the 
high  court  of  justice  had  performed  all  the 
duty  of  good  subjects.  For  Charles  had  been 
designated  by  the  generals  who  commanded 
against  him,  and  even  by  tho  judges  who  com- 
demned  him,  as  king.  Nothing  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  long  Parliament  had  been  more 
severely  blamed  by  the  Church  than  the  in- 
genious device  of  using  tho  name  of  Charles 
against  himself.  Every  one  of  her  ministers 
had  bo.n  required  to  si^n  a declaration  con- 
demning as  traitorous  the  fiction  by  which 
the  authority  of  tho  sovereign  had  been  sopa- 

(I)  Clarendon*  Diary,  Jan. M tatstt-S;  Burnet,!., 
110;  Doyly's  Life  of  Sancroll. 
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rated  from  his  person.  (1)  Yet  this  traitorous 
fiction  was  now  considered  by  the  primate 
and  by  many  of  his  suffragans  as  tho  only 
basis  on  which  they  could,  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  Christian  principles,  erect  a go- 
vernment. 

The  distinction  which  Sancroft  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roundheads  of  the  preceding 
generation  subverted  from  the  foundation 
that  system  of  politics  which  the  Church  and 
the  Universities  pretended  to  have  learnod 
from  Saint  Paul.  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  had 
been  a thousand  times  repealed,  had  com- 
manded tho  Romans  to  be  subject  to  Nero. 
The  meaning  of  the  precept  now  appeared  to 
be  only  that  the  Romans  were  to  call  Nero 
Augustus.  They  wero  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
chase  him  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  leave 
him  a pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  Par- 
thians,  to  w ithstand  him  by  force  if  he  at- 
tempted to  return,  to  punish  all  who  aided 
hitn  or  corresponded  with  him,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  tribunitian  power  and  the  consular 
power,  the  presidency  of  the  senalo  and  the 
command  of  tho  legions,  to  Galba  or  Ves- 
pasian. 

The  analogy  which  the  archbishop  imagin- 
ed that  he  had  discovered  between  the  case 
of  a w rongheaded  king  and  tho  case  of  a luna- 
tic king  w ill  not  bear  a moment's  examina- 
tion. It  was  plain  that  James  was  not  in  that 
state  of  mind  in  which,  if  he  had  been  a 
country  gentleman  or  a merchant,  any  tribu- 
nal would  have  held  him  incapable  of  execut- 
ing a contract  or  a will,  lie  was  of  unsound 
mind  only  as  all  bad  kings  are  of  unsound 
mind  ; as  Charles  the  First  had  been  of  un- 
sound mind  when  he  went  to  seize  the  five 
members ; as  Charles  the  Second  had  been  of 
unsound  mind  when  ho  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Dover.  If  this  sort  of  mental  unsoundness 
did  not  justify  subjects  in  withdrawing  their 
obedience  from  princes,  the  plan  of  a regency 
was  evidently  indcfonsible.  If  this  sort  of 
mental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects  in 
withdrawing  their  obedience  from  princes, 
tho  doctrine  of  nonrcsislance  was  com- 
pletely given  up  : and  all  that  any  moderato 
Whig  had  over  contended  for  was  fully  ad- 
mitted. 

As  to  tho  oath  of  allegiance  about  which 
Sancroft  and  his  disciples  were  so  anxious, 
one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that,  whoever 
might  be  right,  they  were  wrong.  The  Whigs 
held  that,  in  the  oath  of  a legiance,  certain 

(I;  See  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
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conditions  were  implied,  that  the  king  had 
violated  these  conditions,  and  that  the  oath 
had  therefore  lost  its  force.  But,  if  the  Whig 
doctrine  were  false,  if  the  oath  were  still  bind- 
ing, could  men  of  sense  really  believe  that 
they  escaped  the  guilt  of  perjury  by  voting  for 
a regency?  Could  they  affirm  that  they  bore 
true  allegiance  to  James  while  they  were,  in 
defiance  of  his  protestations,  made  before  all 
Europe,  authorising  another  person  to  receivo 
the  royal  revenues,  to  summon  and  prorogue 
parliaments,  to  create  dukes  and  earls,  to 
name  bishops  and  judges,  to  pardon  offenders, 
to  command  the  forces  of  the  state,  and  to 
conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers?  Had 
Pascal  been  able  to  llnd,  in  all  the  folios  of  the 
Jesuitical  casuists,  a sophism  more  contemp- 
tible than  that  which  now,  as  it  seemed,  suf- 
ficed to  quiet  the  consciences  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Anglican  Church? 

Nothing  could  bo  more  evident  than  that 
the  plan  of  regency  could  be  defended  only 
on  Whig  principles.  Between  the  rational 
supporters  of  that  plan  and  the  majority  of 
the  Houso  of  Commons  there  could  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  question  of  right.  All  that  re- 
mained was  a question  of  expediency.  And 
would  any  statesman  seriously  contend  that 
it  was  expedient  to  constitute  a government 
with  two  heads,  and  to  give  to  one  of  those 
heads  regal  power  without  regal  dignity,  and 
to  the  other  regal  dignity  without  regal 
power?  It  was  notorious  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement, even  when  made  necessary  by 
the  infancy  or  insanity  of  a prince,  had  so- 
rious  disadvantages.  That  times  of  regency 
were  times  of  weakness,  of  trouble,  and  of 
disaster,  was  a truth  proved  by  the  whole  his- 
tory of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland, 
and  had  almost  become  a proverb.  Y'ct,  in 
a case  of  infancy  or  of  insanity,  the  king  was 
at  least  passive.  He  could  not  actively  coun- 
terwork the  regent.  What  was  now  proposed 
was  (hat  England  should  have  two  first  ma- 
gistrates, of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind,  waging 
with  each  other  an  irreconcilable  war.  It 
was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely 
the  kingly  name,  and  depriving  him  of  all 
the  kingly  power.  For  the  name  was  a part 
of  the  power.  The  word  king  was  a word  of 
conjuration.  It  was  associated  in  the  minds 
of  many  Englishmen  with  the  idea  of  a mys- 
terious character  derived  from  above,  and  in 
tho  minds  of  almost  all  Englishmen  with  (he 
idea  of  legitimate  and  venerable  authority. 
Surely,  if  the  title  carried  with  it  such  power, 
those  who  maintained  that  James  ought  to  be 


deprived  of  all  powder  could  not  deny  that  ho 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  tho  anomalous  govern- 
ment planned  by  the  genius  of  Sancroft  to  last  ? 
Every  argument  which  could  bo  urged  for 
sotting  it  up  at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal 
force  for  retaining  it  to  the  end  of  time.  If 
the  boy  who  had  been  carried  into  France 
was  really  born  of  the  queen,  he  would  here- 
after inherit  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right 
to  be  called  king.  The  same  right  would  very 
probably  be  transmitted  from  Papist  to  Papist 
through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Both  tho  Houses  had  unani- 
mously resolved  that  England  should  not  be  go- 
verned by  a Papist.  It  might  well  bo.  therefore, 
that,  from  generation  to  generation,  regents 
would  continue  to  administer  the  government 
in  the  name  of  vagrant  and  mendicant  kings. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  regents  must  be 
appointed  by  parliament.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, of  this  contrivance,  a contrivance  in- 
tended to  preserve  unimpaired  the  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  monarchy,  would  be  that 
the  monarchy  would  become  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was  urged 
against  Sancrofl’s  plan.  There  was  on  the 
statnte  book  a law  w hich  had  been  passed  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  long  and  bloody  contest 
between  tho  Houses  of  Y'ork  and  Lancaster, 
and  which  had  been  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  calamities  such  as  the  nltemato 
victories  of  those  houses  had  brought  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm.  By  this  law 
it  was  provided  that  no  person  should,  by 
adhering  to  a king  in  possession,  incur  tho 
penalties  of  treason.  When  the  regicides 
were  brought  to  trial  after  llio  Restoration, 
some  of  them  insisted  that  their  case  lay 
within  the  equity  of  this  act.  They  had 
obeyed,  they  said,  the  government  which  was 
in  possession,  and  were  therefore  not  traitors. 
The  judges  admitted  that  this  would  have 
been  a good  defence  if  the  prisoners  hod  act- 
ed under  tho  authority  of  an  usurper  who, 
like  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Richard  tho  Third, 
bore  the  regal  title,  but  declared  that  such  a 
defence  could  not  avail  men  who  bad  indicted, 
sentenced,  and  executed  one  who,  in  the  in- 
dictment, in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  death 
warrant,  was  designated  as  king.  It  follow- 
ed, therefore,  that  whoever  should  support  a 
regent  in  opposition  to  James  would  run  great 
risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
if  over  James  should  recover  supreme  power; 
but  that  no  person  could,  without  such  a vio- 
lation of  law  as  Jeffreys  himself  would  hardly 
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venture  lo  commit,  be  punished  for  siding 
with  a king  who  was  reigning,  though  wrong- 
fully, at  Whitehall,  against  a rightful  king 
who  was  in  exile  at  Saint  Germain.  (1) 

It  should  seem  that  these  arguments  admit 
of  no  reply  ; and  they  were  doubtless  urged 
with  force  by  Danby,  who  had  a wonderful 
power  of  making  every  subject  which  ho 
treated  clear  lo  the  dullest  mind,  and  by  Ha- 
lifax, who  in  fertility  of  thought  and  brilliancy 
of  diction  had  no  rival  among  the  orators  of 
that  age.  Vet  so  numerous  and  powerful 
were  the  Torios  in  the  Upper  House  that, 
notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  their  case, 
the  defection  of  their  leader,  and  the  ability 
of  their  opponents,  they  very  nearly  carried 
the  day.  A hundred  lords  divided.  Forty- 
nine  voted  for  a regency,  fifty-one  ngainst  it. 
In  the  minority  were  the  natural  children  of 
Charles,  the  brothers-in-law  of  Janies,  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ormond,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  eleven  bishops.  No  pre- 
late voted  in  the  majority  except  Compton  and 
Tfelawney.  (2) 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  beforo  the 
House  rose.  The  following  day  was  the  thir- 
tieth of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Charles  the  First.  The  great  body  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  had,  during  many  years, 
thought  it  a sacred  duly  to  inculcate  on  that 
day  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  pas- 
sive obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were  now 
of  little  uso ; and  many  divines  were  even  in 
doubt  whether  they  could  venture  to  road  the 
whole  liturgy.  The  Lower  House  had  de- 
clared that  the  throne  was  vacant.  The 
Upper  had  not  yet  expressed  any  opinion.  It 
was  therefore  not  easy  to  decido  whether  the 
prayers  for  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  used. 
Every  officiating  ministerlook  his  own  course. 
In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  capital  the  pe- 
titions for  Janies  were  omitted ; but  at  Saint 
Margaret's,  Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who  had 
been  requested  lo  preach  before  the  Com- 
mons, not  only  read  to  their  faces  the  whole 

(I)  Stat. 2 Hen.  7,  o.  1 ; Lord  Coke's  Institutes,  part 
Hi.,  chap.  I.;  Trial  of  Conk  Tor  high  treason,  in  the 
Collection  of  State  Trials;  Burnet,  i.,  813,  and  Swill's 
note. 

(4)  Lords’  Journals,  Jan.  S9,  1683-9 ; Clarendon's 
Diary;  Evelyn’s  Diary;  Cillers;  Eachard’s  History 
of  the  Revolution;  Burnet,  i.,  813;  History  of  the 
Re-csUihlisment  of  the  Government,  1689.  The  num- 
bers of  Contents  and  not  Contents  arc  not  given  in 
the  journals,  and  are  differently  reported  by  differ- 
ent writers.  1 have  followed  Clarendon,  who  took 
the  trouble  to  make  out  lists  of  the  majority  and 
minority . 


service  as  it  stood  in  the  book,  but,  before  his 
sermon,  implored,  in  his  own  words,  a 
blessing  on  the  king,  and,  towards  the  closo 
of  his  discourse,  declaimed  against  the  Je- 
suitical doctrine  that  princes  might  lawfully 
be  deposed  by  their  subjects.  The  speaker, 
that  very  afternoon,  complained  lo  the  House 
of  this  affront.  “You  pass  a vote  one  day,” 
he  said,  “and  on  the  next  day  it  is  contra- 
dicted from  the  pulpit  in  your  own  hearing.” 
Sharp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories, 
ami  had  friends  even  among  the  Whigs;  for 
it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had  incurred  se- 
rious danger  in  the  evil  times  by  the  courage 
with  which,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  injunc- 
tion, he  bad  preached  against  Popery.  Sir 
Christopher  Mttsgravc  very  ingeniously  re- 
marked that  the  House  had  not  ordered  the  re- 
solution which  declared  the  throne  vacant  to 
be  published.  Sharp,  therefore,  was  not  only 
not  bound  to  know  anything  nf  that  resolu- 
tion, but  could  not  have  taken  notice  of  it 
without  a breach  of  privilege  for  which  ho 
might  have  been  called  to  the  bar  and  repri- 
manded on  his  knees.  The  majority  felt  that 
it  was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture  lo  quarrel 
with  the  clergy ; and  the  subject  was  suffered 
to  drop.  (1) 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing 
Sharp's  sermon,  the  Lords  had  again  gone 
into  a committee  on  the  slate  of  the  nation, 
and  had  ordered  the  resolution  which  pro- 
nounced the  throne  vacant  to  be  read  clause 
by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a debate  aroso 
was  that  which  recognised  the  original  con- 
tract between  king  and  peopl  ■.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers  would  suffer 
a phrase  which  contained  the  quintessence  of 
Whiggism  to  pass  unchallenged.  A division 
took  place;  and  it  was  determined  by  fifty- 
three  voles  lo  forty-six  that  the  words  should 
stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the  Commons 
on  the  administration  of  James  was  next  con- 
sidered. and  was  approved  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  Some  verbal  objections  were 
made  lo  the  proposition  that  James  had  ab- 
dicated the  government.  It  was  urged  that 
he  might  more  correctly  ba  said  to  have  de- 
serted it.  This  amendment  was  adopted,  it 
should  seem,  with  scarcely  any  debate  and 

(I)  Grey’s  Debates;  Evelyn’s  Diary ; Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  by  his  son ; Apolofiy  for  the  New  Se- 
paration, in  a letter  lo  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Archbishop 
of  York,  1691. 
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without  a division.  By  this  lime  it  was  late,  demise  the  next  heir  became  our  lawful  sove- 
and  the  Lords  again  adjourned.  (1 ) reign.  We  consider  the  Princess  of  Orange 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body  of  peers  as  next  heir;  and  we  hold  that  she  ought, 
which  w as  under  the  guidance  of  Danby  had  w ithout  any  delay,  to  be  proclaimed,  what  she 
acted  in  firm  union  with  Halifax  and  the  already  is,  our  queen. 

Whigs.  The  effect  of  this  union  had  been  The  Whigs  replied  that  it  was  idle  to  apply 
that  the  plan  of  regency  hud  been  rejected.  | ordinary  rules  to  a country  in  a state  of  revo- 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  original  contract  af-  lutiou.  that  the  great  question  now  depend- 
iirtned.  The  proposition  that  James  had  j ing  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pe- 
ceased  to  be  king  had  been  the  rallying  poiut  j danlic  Templars,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so 
of  the  two-  parties  which  had  made  up  the  j decided,  such  saws  might  be  quoted  on  one 
majority.  But  from  that  point  their  path  di-  side  as  well  as  the  other.  If  it  was  a legal 
verged.  The  next  question  to  be  decided  was  ; maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be  vacant, 
whether  the  thione  was  vacant;  and  this  was  : it  was  also  a legal  maxim  that  a living  man 
a question  not  merely'  verbal,  but  of  grave  ! could  have  no  heir.  James  was  still  living, 
practical  importance.  If  the  throne  was  va-  How  then  could  the  Princess  of  Orange  be  his 
cant,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  might  place  heir?  The  laws  of  England  had  mode  full 
William  in  it.  If  it  was  not  vacant,  he  could  provision  f r the  succession  when  the  power 
succeed  to  it  only  after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  of  a sovereign  and  his  natural  life  terminated 
and  aft  r Anne’s  posterity.  together,  but  had  made  no  provision  for  the 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of  Danby,  very  rare  cases  in  which  his  power  terminat- 
an  established  maxim  that  our  country  could 
not  l>n,  even  fora  moment,  without  a rightful 
prince.  The  man  might  die ; but  thu  ma- 
gistrate was  immortal.  The  man  might  ab- 
dicate; but  the  magistrate  was  irremovable. 

If,  those  politicians  said,  wo  once  admit  that 
tho  throne  is  vacant,  we  admit  that  it  is 
elective.  The  sovereign  whom  we  may  place  I lowed  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  that 
on  it  will  be  a sovereign,  not  after  the  Eng-  I the  Houses  might  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange 
lish,  but  after  the  Polish,  fashion.  Even  if  we  ! to  fill  it.  That  he  was  not  next  iu  order  of 
choose  the  very  person  who  would  reign  by  birth  was  true;  but  this  was  no  disadvantage; 
right  of  birth,  still  that  person  will  reign  not  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a positive  recommen- 
by  right  of  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  our  choice,  dation.  Hereditary  monarchy  was  a good  po- 
and  will  take  as  a gift  what  ought  to  be  re-  litical  institution,  but  was  by  no  means  more 
garded  as  an  inheritance.  That  salutary  ro-  sacred  than  other  good  political  institutions, 
vcrence  with  which  the  blood  royal  and  tho  Unfortunately,  bigoted  and  servile  theologians 
order  of  primogeniture  have  hitherto  been  re-  had  turned  it  into  a religious  mystery,  al- 
gardod  w ill  bo  greatly  diminished.  Still  more  most  as  awful  and  as  incomprehensible  as 
serious  will  the  evil  be,  if  wo  not  only  fill  tho  transubstantialion  itself.  To  keep  the  in- 
throno  by  election,  but  till  it  with  a prince  stitution.  and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject  and 
who  has  doubtless  the  qualities  of  a great  and  noxious  superstitions  w ith  which  it  had  of 
good  ruler,  and  who  has  wrought  a wonderful  late  years  been  associated,  ami  which  had 
deliverance  for  us,  but  who  is  not  first  nor  | made  it  a curse  instead  of  a blessing  to  so- 
even  second  in  the  order  of  succo'sion.  If  we  I ciely,  ought  to  he  the  lirst  object  of  English 
once  say  that  merit,  however  eminent,  shall  j statesmen ; and  that  object  would  be  best  at- 
bo  a titlo  to  the  crown,  we  disturb  the  very  , tained  by  slightly  deviating  for  a time  from 
foundations  of  our  polity,  and  furnish  a pro-  ! the  general  rule  of  descent,  and  by  then  re- 
cedent  of  which  every  ambitious  warrior  or  turning  to  it. 

statesman  who  may  have  rendered  any  great  Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an 
service  to  the  public  will  be  tempted  to  avail  open  breach  between  the  parly  of  the  prince 
himself.  This  danger  we  avoid  if  wn  logi-  and  the  party  of  the  princess.  A great  meel- 
cally  follow  out  the  principles  of  the  conslitu-'  ing  was  held  at  tho  Earl  of  Devonshire's 
lion  to  their  consequences.  There  has  been  hodsc,  and  the  dispute  was  warm.  Halifax 
a demise  of  the  crow  n.  At  the  instant  of  the  was  the  chief  speaker  for  William,  Danby  for 

Maty.  Of  the  mind  of  Mary  Danby  knew 
nothing.  She  had  been  somo  time  expected 


ed  before  the  close  ofhis  natural  life  ; and  with 
one  of  those  very  rare  cases  the  Convention 
had  now  to  deal.  That  James  no  longer  filled 
tho  throne  both  Houses  had  pronounced. 
Neither  common  law  nor  statute  law  desig- 
nated any  person  asentillcd  to  1111  the  throne 
between  his  demise  and  his  decease,  ft  ful- 


fil Lords’  Journals.  Jan.  Jo.  tssa-s-.  Clarendon's 
Diary 
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in  London,  but  had  been  detained  in  Holland, 
first  by  masses  of  ioe  which  had  blocked  up 
the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came,  bv 
strong  westerly  winds.  Had  sho  arrived 
earlier  the  dispute  would  probably  have  been 
at  once  quieted.  Halifax  on  the  other  side 
had  no  authority  to  say  anything  in  William’s 
name.  The  prince,  true  to  his  promise  that 
he  would  leave  the  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Convention,  had  maintained  an 
impenetrable  reserve,  and  had  not  suffered 
any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indicative  cither 
of  satisfaction  or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him. 
One  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a largo 
-hare  of  his  confidence,  had  been  invited  to 
the  meeting,  and  was  earnestly  pressed  by  'he 
peers  to  give  them  some  information.  He 
long  excused  himself.  At  last  he  so  far 
yielded  to  their  urgency  as  to  say,  ••  I can 
only  guess  at  his  highness's  mind.  If  you 
wish  to  know  what  I guess,  I guess  that  he 
would  not  like  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman 
usher;  but  l know  nothing.”  “ 1 know  some- 
thing now,  however,"  said  Danby.  ••  I know- 
enough,  and  too  much.”  Ho  then  departed, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up.  (1 ) 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January  tho  debate 
which  had  terminated  thus  in  private  was 
publicly  renewed  in  the  House  of  Peers.  That 
day  had  been  fixed  for  the  national  thanks- 
giving. An  office  had  boen  drawn  up  for  the 
occasion  by  several  bishops,  among  whom 
were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  perfectly  free  both 
from  the  adulation  and  from  the  malignity  by 
which  such  compositions  were  in  that  age 
too  often  deformed,  and  sustains,  better  per- 
haps than  any  occasional  service  which  has 
been  framed  during  two  centuries,  a compa- 
rison with  that  great  model  of  chaste,  lofty, 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Tho  Lords  wont  in  the  morning  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  Commons  had  de- 
sired Burnet  to  preach  before  them  at  Saint 
Margaret’s.  He  was  not  likely  to  fall  into 
the  same  error  which  had  been  committed  in 
tho  same  place  on  tho  preceding  day.  His 
vigorous  and  animated  discourse  doubtless 
called  forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors.  It 

(IJ  Dartmouth’*  note  oil  Burnet,  i..  393.  Dart- 
mouth Bars  that  It  was  from  Fauel  that  the  Lords 
extracted  the  hint.  This  was  a slip  ofllie  pen  very 
pardonable  In  a hasty  marginal  note ; but  Dairy mple 
and  other*  ought  not  to  have  copied  so  palpable  a 
blunder.  Fagel  died  in  Holland,  on  the  sth  of  De- 
cember 1688,  when  William  was  at  Salisbury  and 
James  at  Whitehall.  The  real  person  was,  1 suppose, 
Dykvelt,  Bentinck.  or  Zuh  stein,  most  probably  Dyk- 
velt. 


was  not  only  printed  by  command  of  tho 
House,  but  was  translated  into  French  for  the 
edification  of  foreign  Protestants.  (1)  The 
day  closed  with  the  festivities  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  whole  town  shone  brightly 
w ith  fireworks  and  bonfires ; the  roar  of  guns 
and  the  pealing  of  bells  lasted  till  the  night 
was  far  spent ; but,  before  the  lights  were 
extinct  and  tho  streets  silent,  an  event  had 
taken  place  which  threw  a damp  on  tho 
public  joy. 

The  pivrs  had  repaired  from  the  Abbey  to 
their  house,  and  had  resumed  the  discussion 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  last  words  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  taken 
into  consideration ; and  it  soon  became  clear 
that  the  majority  was  not  disposed  to  a-sent 
to  those  words.  To  near  fifty  lords  who  held 
that  the  regal  title  still  belonged  to  James 
were  now  added  seven  or  eight  who  held 
that  it  had  already  devolved  on  Mary.  The 
Whigs,  finding  themselves  outnumbered, 
tried  to  compromise  the  dispute.  They  pro- 
posed toomiltho  words  which  pronounced  the 
throne  vacant,  and  simply  to  declare  the 
prince  and  the  princess  king  and  queen.  It 
was  manifest  that  such  a declaration  implied, 
though  it  did  nor  expressly  affirm,  all  that 
the  Tories  were  unwilling  to  concede.  For 
nobody  could  pretend  (hat  William  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  regal  office  by  right  of  birth. 
To  pass  a resolution  acknowledging  him  as 
king  was  therefore  an  act  of  election ; and  how 
could  there  be  an  election  without  a vacancy  ? 
The  proposition  of  the  Whig  lords  was  re- 
jected by  fifty-two  votes  to  forty-seven.  The 
question  was  then  put  whether  the  throne 
was  vacant.  The  contents  were  only  forty- 
one  ; the  non-contents  fifty-five.  Of  the  mi- 
nority thirty-six  protested.  (2) 

During  the  two  follow  ing  days  London  was 
in  an  unquiet  and  anxious  state.  The  Tories 
began  to  hope  that  they  might  be  able  again 
to  bring  forward  their  favourite  plan  of 
regency  with  better  success.  Perhaps  lha 
prince  himself,  when  ho  found  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  wearing  the  crown,  might  prefer 
Bancroft’s  scheme  to  Danby's.  It  was  better 
doubtless  to  be  a king  Ilian  to  be  a regent ; 
but  it  was  belter  to  be  a regent  than  to  be  a 
gentleman  usher.  On  the  other  side  the 
lower  and  fiercer  class  of  Whigs,  the  old 
emissaries  of  Shaftesbury,  the  old  associates 

(0  Both  llie  service  and  Burnet's  sermon  are  still 
to  be  found  in  our  great  libraries,  and  wilt  repay  the 
trouble  or  perusal. 

(1)  Lords’ Journals,  Jan.  II,  1688-9  , 
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of  College,  began  to  stir  in  the  city.  Crowds 
assembled  in  Palace  Yard,  and  held  threat- 
ening language.  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  encouraged  these  assem- 
blages, informed  the  peers  that  he  was  charg- 
ed with  a petition  requesting  them  instantly 
to  declare  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Orange  king  and  queen.  He  was  asked  by 
whom  the  petition  was  signed.  “There  are 
no  hands  to  it  yet,”  heanswered ; “ but,  when 
I bring  it  here  next,  there  shall  be  hands 
enough.”  This  menace  alarmed  and  dis- 
gusted his  own  parly.  The  leading  Whigs 
were,  in  truth,  even  more  anxious  than  the 
Tories  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  perfectly  free,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  adherent 
of  James  to  allege  that  either  House  had 
acted  under  force.  A petition,  simitar  to 
that  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Lovelace, 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  contemptuously  rejected.  Maynard  was 
foremost  in  protesting  against  the  attempt  of 
the  rabble  in  thestreels  to  overaw  e the  Estates 
of  the  Realm.  William  sent  for  Lovelace, 
expostulated  with  him  strongly,  and  ordered 
the  magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against  all 
unlawful  assemblies.  (1)  Nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  revolution  is  more  deserving  of 
admiration  and  imitation  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  parties  in  the  Convention,  at 
the  vory  moment  at  which  their  disputes  ran 
highest,  joined  like  one  man  to  resist  the 
dictation  of  tho  mob  of  the  capital. 

But,  though  tho  Whigs  were  fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  order  and  to  respect  the 
freedom  of  debate,  they  were  equally  de- 
termined to  make  no  concession.  On  Sa- 
turday the  second  of  February  the  Commons, 
without  a division,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
their  resolution  as  it  originally  stood.  James, 
asusual,Samo  to  the  help  of  his  enemies.  A 
letter  from  him  to  the  Convention  had  just 
arrived  in  Loudon.  It  had  boon  transmitted 
to  Preston  by  the  apostate  Mclfort,  who  was 
now  high  in  favour  at  Saint  Germain.  The 
name  of  Mclfort  was  an  abomination  to  every 
Churchman.  That  he  was  still  a confidential 
minister  was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
his  master’s  folly  and  perverseness  were  in- 
curable. No  member  of  either  House  ventured 
to  propose  that  a paper  which  came  from 

(I)  Cittern.  Feb.  5-IS,  1689 ; Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb. 
1.  The  story  is  greatly  exaggerated  In  the  work  en- 
titled Revolution  Politics,  tin  eminently  absurd  book, 
yet  of  some  value  ns  a record  or  Urn  foolish  reports  of 
the  day.  Grey's  Debates. 


such  a quarter  should  be  read.  The  con- 
tents, however,  were  well  known  to  all  the 
town.  His  majesty  oxhorlod  the  Lords  and 
Commons  not  to  despair  of  his  clemency,  and 
graciously  assured  them  that  he  would  pardon 
those  who  had  betrayod  him,  some  low 
excepted,  whom  lie  did  not  name.  How  was 
it  possible  to  do  anything  for  a prince  who, 
vanquished,  deserted,  banished,  living  on 
alms,  told  those  who  weru  arbiters  of  his  fate 
that,  if  they  would  set  him  on  his  ihrono 
again,  ho  would  hang  only  a few  of  lhcm?(f) 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  lasted  some  days  longer.  On 
Monday  the  fourth  of  February  the  peers 
resolved  that  they  w ould  insist  on  their  amend- 
ments; but  a protest  to  which  thirty -nine 
names  were  subscribed  was  entered  on  tho 
journals.  (2)  On  tho  following  day  the  To- 
ries determined  to  try  their  strength  in  the 
Low  er  House.  They  mustered  there  in  great 
force.  A motion  was  made  to  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords.  Those  w ho  were 
for  the  plan  of  Sancruft  and  thoso  who  were 
for  the  plan  of  Dauby  divided  together ; but 
they  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  votes  to  a hundred  and  lifly-ono.  The 
House  then  rosolved  to  request  a free  con- 
ference with  the  Lords.  (3) 

At  the  same  lime  strenuous  ofTorts  were 
making  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  to 
bring  the  disputo  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  to  a close.  Burnet  thought 
that  the  importance  of  the  crisis  justified  him 
in  publishing  the  great  secret  which  tho  prin- 
cess had  conlidcd  to  him.  lie  knew,  he  said, 
from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long  been  her 
full  determination,  even  if  she  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  regular  course  of  descent,  to 
surrender  her  power,  with  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  into  tho  hands  of  her  husband. 
Dan  by  received  from  her  an  earnest,  and  al- 
most angry,  reprimand.  She  was,  she  wrote, 
the  prince’s  wife  ; she  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  be  subject  to  him;  the  most  cruel 

(II  Tbe  letter  of  Jtuue«,  dated  Jan.  14-Feb.  J,  teas, 
will  be  found  In  Kennel.  It  Is  most  disingenuously 
garbled  In  Clarke's  Life  of  James.  See  Clarendon’s 
Diary,  Feb.  9,  4;  Grey's  Debates;  Lords'  Journals, 
Feb.  i.  4, 1688-9. 

(*;  II  lias  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  and. 
gunong  oilier*,  by  Ralph  and  by  -M.  Maiure,  that 
Danby  signed  this  protest.  This  is  a mistake.  Pro- 
bably some  person  who  examined  the  journals  before 
they  were  printed  mistook  Derby  for  Datiby.  Lords’ 
Journals,  Feb.  4,  1688-9.  Evelyn,  a few  days  before, 
wrote  Derby,  by  mistake,  for  Danby.  Diary,  Jan.  19. 
4688  9. 

(s;  Commons’  Journals.  Feb.  s,  <688-9. 
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injur)'  that  could  be  done  to  her  would  be  to 
set  her  up  as  bis  competitor ; and  she  never 
could  regard  any  person  who  took  such  a 
course  as  her  true  friend.  (1 ) The  Tories  had 
still  one  hope.  Anne  might  insist  on  her 
rights,  and  on  those  of  her  children.  No 
effort  was  spared  to  stimulate  her  ambition, 
and  to  alarm  her  conscience.  Her  uncle  Cla- 
rendon was  especially  active.  A few  weeks 
only  had  elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and 
greatness  had  impelled  him  to  bely  the  boastful 
professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert  tho 
royal  cause,  to  join  with  the  Wildmans  and 
Fergusons,  nay,  to  propose  that  the  king 
should  beseut  a prisoner  to  a foreign  land  and 
immured  in  a fortress  begirt  by  pestilential 
marshes.  Tho  lure  which  had  produced  this 
strange  transformation  was  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland.  Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  tho 
proselyte  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the 
splendid  prize  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  Ho 
found  that  others  were  consulted  on  Irish  af- 
fairs. Hisadvice  was  never  asked,  and,  when 
obtrusively  and  importunately  offered,  was 
coldly  receivod.  He  repaired  many  times  to 
Saint  James's  Palace,  but  could  scarcely  ob- 
tain a word  or  a look.  One  day  the  prince 
was  writing;  another  day  he  wanted  fresh 
air  and  must  ride  in  the  Park ; on  a third  he 
was  closeted  with  officers  on  military  business 
and  could  see  nobody.  Clarendon  saw  that 
he  was  not  likely  lo  gain  anything  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  principles,  and  determined  lo 
take  them  back  again.  In  December  ambi- 
tion had  converted  him  into  a rebel.  In  Janu- 
ary disappointment  reconverted  him  into  a 
royalist.  The  uneasy  consciousness  thathe  had 
not  been  a consistent  Tory  gavea  peculiar  acri- 
mony to  his  Toryism.  (2)  In  tho  Houso  of  Lords 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a 
settlement.  He  now  exerted,  for  the  same 
end,  all  his  influence  over  the  Princess  Anne. 
But  his  influence  over  her  was  small  indeed 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Churchills, 
who  wisely  called  to  thoir  help  two  powerful 
allies,  Tillolson,  who,  as  a spiritual  director, 
had,  at  that  time,  immense  authority,  and 
Lady  Russell,  whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues, 
proved  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had 
gained  for  her  the  reputation  of  a saint.  The 
Princess  of  Denmark,  it  was  soon  known, 
was  willing  that  William  should  reign  for 
life  ; and  it  was  evident  that  to  defend  the 

(I)  Burnet,  l.,  819. 

(!)  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Jan,  t,  4, 8, 9, 19,  It, IS,  I *, 
14,1688-9;  Burnet,  i,  807. 


cause  of  the  daughters  of  James  against  them* 
solves  was  a hopeless  task,  (f ) 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  when  he  ought  to  explain  himself. 
He  accordingly  sent  for  Halifax,  ftanby, 
Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political  leaders 
ol  great  note,  and,  with  that  air  of  stoieal 
apathy  under  which  he  had,  from  a boy,  been 
in  tho  habit  of  concealing  his  strongest  emo- 
tions, addressed  to  them  a few  deeply  me- 
ditated and  weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained  silent ; 
ho  had  used  neither  solicitation  nor  menace ; 
he  had  not  even  suffered  a hint  of  his  opinions 
or  wishes  lo  get  abroad ; but  a crisis  had  now 
arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
declare  hLs  intentions.  He  had  no  right  and 
no  wish  to  dictate  to  tho  Convention.  All  that 
he  claimed  for  himself  was  the  privilege  of 
declining  any  office  which  he  felt  that  ha 
could  not  hold  with  honour  to  himself  and 
with  benefit  to  the  public. 

A strong  party  was  for  a regency.  It  was 
for  the  Houses  to  determine  whether  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  He  had  a decided  opinion  on  that 
point ; and  he  thought  it  right  to  say  distinct- 
ly that  he  would  not  be  regent. 

Another  party  was  for  placiug  the  princess 
on  the  throne,  and  for  giving  to  him,  during 
her  life,  the  title  of  king,  and  such  a share  in 
tho  administration  as  she  might  bo  pleased  to 
allow  him.  He  could  not  stoop  to  such  a post. 
He  esteemed  the  princess  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  esteem  woman ; but  not 
even  from  her  would  he  accept  a subordinate 
and  a precarious  place  in  the  government. 
Ho  was  so  made  that  he  could  not  submit  to 
be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of  tho  best  of 
wives.  He  did  not  desire  to  tako  any  port  in 
English  affairs;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  take 
a part,  there  was  one  part  only  which  he  could 
usefully  or  honourably  take.  If  the  Estates 
offered  him  tho  crown  for  life,  he  would  ac- 
cept it.  If  not,  he  should,  without  repining, 
return  to  his  native  country.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  thought  it  reasonablo  that 
tho  Lady  Anne  and  her  posterity  should  be 
preferred  in  the  succession  lo  any  children 
whom  ho  might  have  by  any  other  w ife  than 
the  Lady  Mary.  (2) 

(I  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  8,  4688-9;  Ducbcaa  of 
Marlborough’*  Vindication;  Mulgrave's  Account  of 
the  Revolution. 

(a;  Burnet,  L,  810.  Burnet  says  that  be  baa  not 
related  the  event*  or  thi*  stirring  time  in  chronoto- 
gical  order.  I have  therefore  been  forced  lossrrawQ 
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The  meeting  broke  up ; and  what  tho  prince 
had  said  was  in  a few  hours  known  all  over 
London.  That  he  must  be  king  was  now  clear. 
The  only  question  was  whether  he  should  hold 
the  regal  dignity  alone  or  conjointly  with  the 
princess.  Halifax  and  a few  other  politicians, 
who  saw  in  a strong  light  the  danger  of  divid- 
ing the  supreme  executive  authority,  thought 
it  desirable  that,  during  William’s  life,  Mary 
should  be  only  queen  consort  and  a subject. 
But  this  arrangement,  though  much  might 
doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argument,  shocked 
the  general  feeling  oven  of  those  Englishmen 
who  wore  most  attached  to  the  prince.  His 
wife  had  given  an  unprecedented  proof  of  con- 
jugal submission  and  affection ; and  the  very 
least  return  that  could  be  made  to  her  would 
be  to  bestow  on  her  the  dignity  of  queen  reg- 
nant. William  Herbert,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  nf  the  prince’s  adherents,  w as  so  much 
exasperated  that  he  sprang  out  of  the  bed  to 
which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and  vehe- 
mently declared  that  he  never  would  have 
drawn  a sword  in  his  highness’s  cause  if  he 
had  foreseen  that  so  shameful  an  arrange- 
ment wonld  be  made.  No  person  took  the 
matter  up  so  eagerly  as  Burnet.  His  blood 
boiled  at  the  wrong  done  In  his  kind  patro- 
ness. He  went  straight  to  William,  expos- 
tulated vehemently,  and  begged  to  bo  por- 
mitted  to  resign  the  chaplainship.  “ While 
I am  your  highness's  servant,”  said  the  brave 
and  honest  divine,  “ it  would  be  unseemly  in 
me  to  oppose  any  plan  which  may  havo  your 
countenance.  I therefore  desire  to  be  set  free, 
that  I may  fight  the  princess’s  battle  with 
every  faculty  that  God  has  given  me."  “ l 
think,  doctor,”  said  William,  with  charac- 
teristic coolness,  “ (hat  you  had  better  stay 
where  you  are.  It  will  surely  be  lime  for 
you  to  quit  mo  when  I do  something  of  which 
you  disapprove.”  In  a few  hours  the  scheme 
which  had  excited  Burnet’s  resentment  was 
entirely  given  up ; and  all  those  who  consi- 
dered James  as  no  longer  king  were  agreed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  throne  must  be  filled. 
William  and  Mary  must  be  king  and  queen. 
The  heads  of  both  must  appear  together  on 
the  coin  ; writs  must  run  in  the  names  of 
both ; both  must  enjoy  all  tho  personal  digni- 
ties and  immunities  of  royalty;  but  theadmi- 

them  by  bucm  ; but  I think  that  I can  scarcely  be 
wrong  in  mipposlng  that  the  letter  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange  to  Dauby  arrived,  and  th*l  the  prince’s  ex- 
planation of  Ids  views  was  given,  Imtween  Thursday 
the  34 wt  of  January,  and  Wednesday  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 


nistralion,  which  could  not  be  safely  divided’ 
must  belong  to  William  alone.  (1) 

And  now  tho  time  arrived  for  the  free  con- 
ference between  the  Houses.  Tho  managers 
for  the  Lords,  in  their  robes,  look  their  scats 
alongone  side  of  tho  table  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber; but  the  crowd  of  memliors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  tho  other  side  was  so  great 
that  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  argue  the 
question  in  vain  tried  to  get  through.  It  was 
not  without  much  difficulty  and  long  delay 
that  the  serjeanl  at  arms  was  able  to  clear  a 
passage.  (2) 

At  length  tho  discussion  began.  A full  re- 
port of  the  speeches  on  both  sides  has  come 
down  to  us.  There  are  few  students  of  his- 
tory who  have  not  taken  up  tliul  report  w ith 
eager  curiosity  and  laid  it  dow  n with  disap- 
pointment. Thoqueslion  between  tho  Houses 
was  argued  on  both  sides  as  a question  of  law. 
The  objections  which  the  Lords  made  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  wero  verbal  and 
technical,  and  were  met  by  verbal  and  tech- 
nical answers.  Somers  vindicated  the  use  of 
the  word  abdication  by  quotations  from  Gro- 
tius  and  Rrissonius,  Spigelius  and  Bartolus. 
When  he  was  challenged  to  show  any  au- 
thority for  tho  preposition  that  England  could 
be  without  a sovereign,  he  produced  tho  par- 
liament roll  of  tho  year  1399,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  sot  forth  that  the  kingly  office  was 
vacant  during  the  interval  between  the  re- 
signation of  Richard  the  Second  and  the  en- 
throning of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Tho  Lords 
replied  by  producing  the  parliament  roll  of  tho 
first  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  record  of  1399  had  been 
solemnly  annulled.  They  therefore  main- 
tained that  tho  precedent  on  which  Somers 
relied  was  no  longer  valid.  Treby  then  came 
to  Somers’s  assistance,  and  brought  forth  the 
parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  tho 
Seventh,  which  repealed  the  act  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  and  consequently  restored  tho 
validity  of  the  record  of  1399.  After  a col- 
loquy of  several  hours  tho  disputants  se- 
parated. (3)  Tho  Lords  assembled  in  their 
own  house.  It  was  well  understood  that  they 
were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the  conference 
had  been  a mere  form.  Tho  friends  of  Mary 
had  found  that,  by  setting  her  up  as  hor  hus- 
band's rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her. 

(I'  Mulgrave’s  Account  of  the  Revolution;  Burnet, 

1 , 8(8. 

fj,'  Common*’  Journals,  Feb.  *,  1688-9. 

i S)  See  the  horde’  amt  Common*’  Journal*  of  Feb. 
a,  1688-9,  and  the  Report  of  the  Conference. 
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Some  of  Ihe  peers  who  had  formerly  voted 
for  a regency  had  determined  to  absent  them- 
selves or  to  support  the  resolution  of  the 
Lower  House.  Their  opinion,  they  said,  was 
unchanged  ; but  any  government  was  better 
than  no  government,  and  the  country  could 
not  bear  a prolongation  of  this  agony  of  sus- 
pense. Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the  Paint- 
ed Chamber  had  taken  the  lead  against  the 
Commons,  declared  that,  though  his  own  con- 
science would  not  suffer  him  to  give  way,  he 
was  glad  that  the  consciences  of  other  men 
were  less  squeamish.  Several  lords  who  had 
not  yet  voted  in  the  Convention  had  been  in- 
duced to  attend  ; Lord  Lexington,  who  had 
just  hurried  over  from  tho  Continent;  tho 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half  mad  ; the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  who  limped  in  on  crutches ; and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  in 
hiding  and  had  intended  to  fly  beyond  sea, 
but  had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  he 
would  vote  for  the  settling  of  the  government, 
his  conduct  in  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
should  not  be  remembered  against  him. 
Danby,  desirous  to  heal  the  schism  which  he 
had  caused,  exhorted  the  House,  in  a speech 
distinguished  by  oven  more  than  his  usual 
ability,  not  to  persovero  in  a contest  which 
might  be  fatal  to  the  state.  He  was  strenu- 
ously supported  by  Halifax.  The  spirit  of  tho 
opposite  party  was  quelled.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put  whether  King  Janies  had  ab- 
dicated the  government,  only  three  lords  said 
Not  Content.  On  the  question  whether  the 
throne  was  vacant,  a division  was  demand- 
ol.  The  Contents  were  sixty-two ; the  Not 
Contents  forty-seven.  It  was  immediately 
proposed  and  carried,  without  a division,  that 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  should  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  England.  (1) 
Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording 
of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
should  be  altered  in  such  a way  that  they 
might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  persons 
who,  like  himself,  disapproved  of  what  the 
Convention  had  done,  and  yet  fully  purposed 
to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  new 
sovereigns.  To  this  proposition  no  objection 
was  made.  Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  was  an  understanding  on  tho  sub- 
ject between  the  Whig  leaders  and  those  Tory 
lords  whose  votes  had  'turned  the  scale  on  the 

(I)  Lord*' Journals,  Feb.  6.  1*88-9;  Clarendon’* 
Diary;  Burnet, I.,  829,  and  Dartmouth’*  note;  Cillers, 
Feb.  8-(».  I have  followed  Clarendon  a*  to  the  num- 
bers. Some  writer*  make  tlie  majority  smaller  and 
»omc  larger. 


last  division.  The  new  oaths  were  sent  down 
to  tho  Commons,  together  with  the  resolution 
that  the  prince  and  princess  should  be  de- 
clared king  and  queen.  (1) 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown 
would  be  given.  On  what  conditions  it  should 
be  given,  still  remained  to  be  decided.  The 
Commons  had  appointed  a coiumitteo  to  con- 
sider what  steps  it  might  be  advisable  to  take, 
in  order  to  secure  law  and  liberty  against  the 
aggressions  of  future  sovereigns,  and  the 
committee  had  mado  a report.  ;2)  This  re- 
port recommended,  first,  that  thoso  great 
principles  of  the  constitution  which  had  been 
violated  by  the  dethroned  king  should  be  so- 
lemnly asserted,  and,  secondly,  that  many 
now  laws  should  bo  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
curbing  the  prerogative,  and  of  purifying  tho 
administration  of  justice.  Many  of  tho  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  were  excellent ; but 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Houses 
could,  in  a month,  or  even  in  a year,  deal 
properly  with  matters  so  numerous,  so  va- 
rious, and  so  important.  It  was  proposed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  militia  should 
bo  remodelled,  that  the  power  w hich  the  so- 
vereign possessed  of  proroguing  and  dissolving 
parliaments  should  be  restricted  ; (hat  tho 
duration  of  parliaments  should  be  limited  ; 
that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer  be 
pleadable  to  a parliamentary  impeachment ; 
that  toleration  should  be  granted  to  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  ; that  Ihe  crime  of  high 
treason  should  bn  more  precisely  dellneJ  ; 
that  trials  for  high  treason  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a manner  more  favourable  to  inno- 
cence ; that  the  judges  should  hold  their  places 
for  life;  that  tho  mode  of  appointing  sheriffs 
should  be  altered ; that  juries  should  bo  no- 
minated in  such  a way  as  might  exclude  par- 
tiality and  corruption  ; that  the  practice  of 
filing  criminal  informations  in  tho  King’s 
Bench  should  be  abolished ; that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  be  reformed ; that  the  fees 
of  public  functionaries  should  be  regulated ; 
and  that  tho  law  of  Quo  Warranto  should  be 
amended.  It  was  evident  that  cautious  and 
deliberate  legislation  on  these  sublets  must 
be  the  work  of  more  than  one  laborious  ses- 
sion; and  it  was  equally  evident  that  hasty 
and  crude  legislation  on  subjects  so  grave 
could  not  but  produce  new  grievances,  worse 
than  those  which  it  might  remove.  If  the 
committee  meant  to  give  a list  of  the  reforms 

(I)  Lord*’  Journals,  Feb.  #,  7,  IG88-9;  Clarendon’s 
Diary. 

(!)  Common*’ Journals,  Jan.  99,  Feb.  9,  t#88-9. 
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which  ought  to  bo  accomplished  before  the 
throne  was  filled,  the  list  was  absurdly  lopg. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  meant  to 
give  a list  of  all  the  reforms  which  the  legisla- 
ture would  do  well  to  make  in  proper  season, 
the  list  was  strangely  imperfect.  Indeed,  as 
soon  as  the  report  had  been  read,  member 
after  member  rose  to  suggest  some  addition. 
Jt  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  selling  of 
offices  should  be  prohibited,  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  should  be  made  more  eflicienl, 
and  that  the  law  of  Mandamus  should  be  re- 
viled. Ono  gentleman  fell  on  tho  chimney- 
men  ; another  on  the  excisemen  ; and  the 
House  resolved  that  the  malpractices  of  both 
chimneymen  and  excisemen  should  be  re- 
strained. It  is  a most  remarkable  circum- 
stance that,  while  the  w hole  political,  mili- 
tary, judicial,  and  fiscal  system  of  the  king- 
dom was  thus  passed  in  review,  not  a single 
representative  of  the  people  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  statute  which  subjected  the  press  to 
a censorship.  It  was  not  yet  understood,  even 
by  the  most  enlightened  men.  that  the  liberty 
of  discussion  is  tho  great  safeguard  of  all  other 
liberties.  (1) 

The  House  was  greatly  perplexed.  Some 
orators  vehemently  said  that  too  much  lime 
had  already  been  lost,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  settled  without  tho  delay  of 
a day.  Society  was  unquiet ; trade  was  lan- 
guishing ; the  English  colony  in  Ireland  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  perishing ; a foreign 
warwas  impending  ; the  exiled  tyrant  might, 
in  a few  weeks,  be  at  Dublin  with  a French 
army,  and  from  Dublin  he  might  soon  cross  to 
Chester.  Was  it  not  insanity,  at  such  a cri- 
sis, to  leavu  the  throne  unUlied,  and,  while 
the  very  existence  of  parliuinonts  was  in  jeo- 
pardy, to  tvaste  time  in  debating  whether  par- 
liaments should  he  prorogued  by  the  sove- 
reign or  by  themselves?  On  the  other  side 
it  was  asked  whether  the  Convention  could 
think  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  by  merely 
pulling  down  one  prince  and  putting  up  an- 
other. Surely  now  or  never  was  the  lime  to 
secure  public  liberty  by  such  fences  as  might 
elTectually  prevent  the  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative. (2)  There  was  doubtless  great  weight 
in  what  was  urged  on  both  sides.  The  able 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  among  whom  So- 
mers was  fast  rising  to  ascendency,  proposed 
a middle  course.  The  House  had,  they  said, 
two  objects  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct.  One  object  was  to  secure  (he  old 

ft;  Common?'  Journal*,  Ffh.  s, 
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polity  of  the  realm  against  illegal  attacks ; the 
other  was  to  improve  that  polity  by  legal  re- 
forms. The  former  object  might  be  attained 
by  solemnly  putting  on  record,  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  called  tho  new  sovereigns  to  the 
throne,  the  claim  of  the  English  nation  to  its 
ancient  franchises,  so  that  the  king  might 
hold  his  crown,  and  the  people  their  privileges, 
by  ono  and  the  same  title  deed.  The  latter 
object  would  require  a whole  volume  of  elabo- 
rate statutes.  The.  former  object  might  be  at- 
tained in  a day  ; the  latter,  scarcely  in  five 
years.  As  to  the  former  object,  all  parties 
were  agreed  ; as  to  the  latter,  there  were  in- 
numerable varieties  of  opinion.  No  member 
of  either  House  would  hesitate  for  a moment 
to  vole  that  tho  king  could  not  levy  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  parliament;  but  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  frame  any  new 
law  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason 
which  would  not  give  rise  to  long  debate,  and 
be  condemned  by  some  persons  as  unjust  to 
the  prisoner,  and  by  others  as  unjust  to  the 
crowu.  The  business  of  an  extraordinary 
convention  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  not 
to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  parliaments,  to  re- 
gulate the  fees  of  masters  in  Chancery,  and  to 
provide  against  the  exactions  of  gaugers,  bill 
to  put  right  tho  great  machine  of  government. 
When  this  iiad  been  done,  it  would  he  time 
to  inquire  what  improvement  our  institutions 
needed ; nor  would  anything  be  risked  by  de- 
lay ; for  no  sovereign  w ho  reigned  merely  by 
tho  choice  of  the  nation  could  long  refuse  his 
absent  to  any  improvement  which  tho  na- 
tion, speaking  through  its  representatives,  de- 
manded. 

On  these  grounds  the  Commons  wisely  de- 
termined to  pustpono  all  reforms  till  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  the  kingdom  should  have 
been  restored  in  all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to 
till  the  throne  without  imposing  on  William 
and  Mary  any  other  obligation  than  that  of 
governing  according  to  the  existing  laws  of 
England.  In  order  that  the  questions  whicli 
had  been  in  dispute  between  the  Stuarts  and 
the  nation  might  never  again  be  stirred,  it 
was  determined  that  the  instrument  by  which 
tho  Prince  and  Princess  ofOrango  were  called 
to  the  throne,  and  by  which  the  order  of  suc- 
cession was  settled,  should  set  forth,  in  tho 
most  distinct  and  solemn  manner,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution.  This 
instrument,  known  by  the  name  of  the  De- 
claration of  Right,  was  prepared  by  a com- 
mittee, of  which  Somers  was  chairman.  The 
fact  that  the  low-born  young  barrister  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  so  honourablo  and  important  a post 
ina  parliament  tilled  with  ableand  experienced 
men.  only  ten  days  after  he  had  spoken  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  for  the  first  time,  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  superiority  of  his  abilities. 
In  a few  hours  the  Declaration  was  framed 
and  approvod  by  the  Commons.  The  Lords 
assented  to  it  with  some  amendments  of  no 
great  importance.  (I) 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitulating 
the  crimes  and  errors  which  had  made  a re- 
volution necessary.  Janies  had  invaded  the 
province  of  the  legislature  ; had  treated  mo- 
dest petitioning  as  a crime ; had  oppressed 
the  Church  by  means  of  an  illegal  tribunal ; 
bad,  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
levied  taxes  and  maintained  a standing  army 
in  time  of  peace;  had  violated  the  freedom 
of  election,  and  perverted  the  course  of  jus- 
tice. Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  bo 
questioned  only  in  parliament  had  been  mado 
the  subject  of  prosecution  in  tile  King’s 
Bench.  Partial  and  corrupt  juries  had  been 
returned.  Excessivo  bail  had  been  required 
from  prisoners  ; excessive  fines  had  been  im- 
posed ; barbarous  and  unusual  punishments 
had  been  inflicted ; the  estates  of  accused 
persons  had  been  granted  away  before  con- 
viction. lie,  by  whose  authority  these  things 
had  been  done,  had  abdicated  the  go' em- 
inent. The  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  God 
had  made  the  glorious  instrument  of  deliver- 
ing the  nation  from  superstition  and  tyranny, 
had  invited  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  meet 
and  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  securing 
of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  The 
Lords  and  Commons,  having  deliberated,  had 
resolved  that  they  would  first,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  assert  the  ancient 
rights  and  liberties  of  England.  Therefore 
it  was  declared  that  the  dispensing  power, 
lately  assumed  and  exorcised,  had  no  legal 
existence ; that,  without  grant  of  parliament, 
no  money  could  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign 
from  the  subject ; that,  without  consent 
of  parliament,  no  standing  army  could  bo 
kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  right  of  sub- 
jects to  petition,  the  right  of  electors  to  choose 
representatives  freely,  the  right  of  parlia- 
ments to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  a pure  and  merciful  administration 
of  justice,  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  own 
mild  laws,  were  solemnly  affirmed.  All  these 
things  the  Convention  claimed,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  as  the  undoubted  inherit- 

(I)  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  4,  8,  II,  19;  Lords 
Journals, Feb.  9,  It,  is,  <688-9. 


anco  of  Englishmen.  Having  thus  vindicat- 
ed the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  in  the  entire  confidence  that 
the  deliverer  would  hold  sacrod  the  laws  and 
*liberties  which  he  had  saved,  resolved  that 
William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  should  be  declared  King  and  Queen 
of  England  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives, 
and  that,  duriug  their  joint  lives,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  should  bo  in 
the  prince  alone.  After  them  Ihe  crown  was 
settled  on  the  posterity  of  Mary,  then  on 
Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then  oil  the  pos- 
terity of  William. 

By  this  lime  the  w ind  had  ceased  lo  blow 
from  the  west.  On  the  eleventh  of  February 
the  ship  in  which  the  Princess  of  Orango 
had  embarked  lay  olT  Margate,  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  anchored  at  Greenwich.(l ) 
She  was  received  with  many  signs  of  joy  and 
affection  ; but  her  demeanour  shocked  the 
Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless  even 
by  the  Whigs.  A young  woman,  placed  by 
a destiny  as  mournful  and  awful  as  that 
w hich  brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Lab- 
dacus  and  Peiops,  in  such  a situation  that 
she  could  not,  without  violating  her  duty  to 
her  God,  her  husband,  and  her  country,  re- 
fuse to  take  her  seat  on  the  throne  from  which 
her  father  had  just  been  hurled,  should  have 
been  sad,  or  at  least  serious.  Mary  was  not 
merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant  spirits. 
She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with 
a girlish  delight  at  being  mistress  of  so  lino  a 
house,  ran  about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  Ihe 
closets,  and  examined  the  quill  of  the  state 
bod,  without  seeming  to  remombor  by  whom 
those  stately  apartments  had  last  keen  occu- 
pied. Bumcl,  who  had,  till  then,  thought 
her  an  angel  inhuman  form,  could  not,  on 
this  occasion,  refrain  from  blaming  her.  He 
was  the  more  astonished  because,  when  he 
took  leave  of  her  at  the  llaguo,  she  had, 
though  fully  convinced  that  she  was  in  the 
path  of  duly,  been  deeply  dejected.  To  hiiu, 
as  lo  her  spiritual  guide,  she  afterwards  ex- 
plained her  conduct.  William  had  written  to 
inform  her  that  some  of  those  who  had  tried 
to  separate  her  interest  from  his  still  con- 
tinued their  inachiualions ; they  gave  it  out 
that  she  thought  herself  wronged  ; and,  if 
she  wore  a gloomy  countenance,  the  report 
would  be  confirmed.  He  therefore  intreated 
her  to  make  her  first  appearance  w ith  an  air 
of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  she  said,  was 

(I)  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  1688-9;  alters,  Feb. 
11-99. 
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far  indeed  from  cheerful  ; but 
her  best  ; and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sus- 
taining well  a part  which  was  uncongenial  to 
her  feelings,  she  had  over-acted  it.  Her  deport- 
ment was  the  subject  of  reams  of  scurrility  in 
prose  and  verse;  it  lowered  her  in  the  opinion 
of  some  whose  esteem  she  valued  ; nor  did  the 
world  know,  till  she  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  praiso  and  censure,  that  the  conduct  w hich 
had  brought  ou  her  the  reproach  of  levity 
and  insensibility  was  really  a signal  in- 
stance of  that  perfect  disinterestedness  and 
self-devotion  of  which  tnan  seems  to  be  in- 
capable, but  which  is  sometimes  found  in  wo- 
man. (1) 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thir- 
teenth of  February,  the  court  of  Whitehall 
and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  were  filled 
with  gatters.  The  magnificent  banqueting 
House,  the  masterpiece  of  Inigo,  embellished 
by  masterpieces  of  Rubens,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  a great  ceremony.  The  walls  were 
lined  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  fho 
northern  door,  on  the  right  hand,  a large 
number  of  peers  had  assembled.  On  the  left 
were  the  Commons  with  their  speaker,  at- 
tended by  the  maco.  The  southern  door  open- 
ed, and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
side  by  side,  entered,  and  took  their  place 
under  tho  canopy  of  state. 

Both  Houses  approached  bowing  low.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  advanced  a few  steps.  Halifax 
ou  the  right,  and  Powlc  on  the,  left,  stood 
forth  ; and  Halifax  spoke.  The  Convention, 
he  said,  had  agreed  (o  a resolution  which  he 
prayed  their  highnesses  to  hear.  They  sig- 
nified their  assent;  and  the  clerk  of  tho 
House  of  Lords  read,  in  a loud  voice,  the  De- 
claration of  Right.  When  he  had  concluded, 
Halifax,  in  tho  namo  of  all  tho  Estates  of  tho 
realm,  requested  the  prince  and  princess  to 
accept  the  crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of 
his  wife,  answered  that  the  crown  was,  in 
their  estimation,  the  more  valuable  because 
it  was  presented  to  them  as  a token  of  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  “ We  thankfully 
accept,”  he  said,  “ what  you  have  offered 
us.”  Then,  for  himself,  he  assured  them  that 
tho  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  once  al- 
ready vindicated,  should  be.  the  rules  of  his 
conduct,  that  it  should  be  his  study  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  that, 
as  to  the  means  of  doing  so,  he  should  con- 

(I)  Duchess  of  Marlborough’*  Vindication;  Review 
of  the  Vindication;  Hurnet,  i.,  781,  Bis,  and  Dart- 
mouth’* note ; Evelyn*  Diary,  Feb.  21,1681*3. 


stantly  recur  to  the  advice  of  the  Houses,  and 
should  be  disposed  to  trust  to  their  judgment 
rather  than  to  his  own.(1 ) These  words  were 
received  with  a shout  of  joy  which  was  heard 
in  ihe  streets  below,  and  was  instantly  an- 
swered by  huzzas  from  many  thousands  of 
voices.  The  Lords  and  Commons  then  reve- 
rently retired  from  the  Banqueting  House  and 
wont  in  procession  to  tho  great  gate  of  White- 
hall, where  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  were 
waiting  in  iheir  gorgeous  tabards.  All  the 
space  as  far  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sea  of 
heads.  The  kettle-drums  struck  up,  the 
trumpets  pealed,  and  Garter  king-at-arms, 
in  a loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, charged  all  Englishmen  to  pay.  from 
that  moment,  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
new  sovereigns,  and  besought  God,  who  had 
already  wrought  so  signal  a deliverance  for 
our  Church  and  nation,  to  bless  William  and 
Mary  with  a long  and  happy  reign.(2) 

Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revo- 
lution. When  we  compare  it  with  those  re- 
volutions which  have,  during  tho  last  sixty 
years,  overthrown  so  many  ancient  govern- 
ments, we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  its  peculiar 
character.  Why  that  character  was  so  pecu- 
liar is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  seems  not 
to  have  been  always  understood  either  by  eu- 
logists or  by  censors. 

The  continental  revolutions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  took  place 
in  countries  where  all  trace  of  tho  limited 
monarchy  of  the  middle  ages  had  long  been 
effaced.  ' The  right  of  the  prince  to  make 
laws  and  to  levy  money  had,  during  many 
generations,  been  undisputed.  His  throne 
was  guarded  by  a great  regular  army.  His 
administration  could  not,  without  extreme 
peril,  be  blamed  even  in  the  mildest  terms. 
Ilia  subjects  held  their  personal  liberty  by  no 
other  tenure  than  his  pleasure.  Not  a single 
institution  was  left  which  had.  within  tho 
memory  of  the  oldest  man,  afforded  efficient 
protection  to  the  subject  against  the  utmost 
excess  of  tyranny.  Those  great  councils 
which  had  once  curbed  the  regal  power  had 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Their  composition  and 

(I)  Lords’ and  Commons’ Journal*.  Feb.  It,  16*8-9; 
Ciller*,  Feb.  45-iS.  Cltter*  put*  into  William's  mouth 
stronger  expression*  of  respect  for  the  authority  of 
parliament  than  appear  in  the  journals;  but  ill* 
clear  from  what  Powle  said  that  the  report  ifl  the 
journal*  was  not  strictly  accurate. 

(9)  Loorton  Gaiettc,  Feb.  It,  16*8-9;  Lords'  and 
Commons’  Journals,  Feb.  <3;  Cilters,  Feb.,  <3-3*; 
Evelyn,  Feb.  SI, 
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their  privileges  were  known  only  lo  antiqua- 
ries. Wo  cannot  wonder.'  .therefore,  that, 
when  men  who  had  been  thus  ruled  succeed- 
ed in  wresting  supretuo  power  from  a govern- 
ment which  they  had  long  in  secret  hated, 
they  should  have  been  impatient  to  demolish 
and  unable  to  construct,  that  they  should 
have  been  fascinated  by  every  specious  novelty, 
that  they  should  have  proscribed  every  title, 
ceremony,  and  phrase  associated  w ith  the  old 
system,  and  that,  turning  away  with  disgust 
from  their  own  national  precedents  and  tra- 
ditions, they  should  have  sought  for  princi- 
ples of  government  in  the  w ritings  of  theo- 
rists, or  aped,  with  iguoranl  and  ungraceful 
affectation,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome. 
As  little  can  we  wonder  that  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  spirit  should  have 
been  followed  by  reaction  equally  violent,  and 
that  confusion  should  speedily  have  engen- 
dered despotism  sterner  than  that  from  which 
it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation ; had 
Strafford  succeeded  in  his  favourite  scheme 
of  Thorough ; had  he  formed  an  army  as 
numerous  and  as  well  disciplined  as  that 
which,  a few  years  later,  was  formed  by 
Cromwell ; had  a succession  of  judicial  de- 
cisions, similar  lo  that  which  was  pronounc- 
ed by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of 
shipmoncy,  transferred  to  the  crown  tho 
right  of  taxing  the  people  ; bad  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  continued 
to  line,  mutilate,  and  imprison  every  man 
who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  go- 
vernment ; had  the  press  been  as  completely 
enslaved  here  as  at  Vienna  or  at  Naples ; had 
our  kings  gradually  draw  n to  themselves  the 
whole  legislative  power  ; had  six  generation/ 
of  Englishmen  passed  away  without  a single 
session  of  parliament ; and  had  we  then  at 
length  risen  up  in  some  moment  of  wild  excite- 
ment against  our  masters,  what  an  outbreak 
would  that  have  been  ! With  what  a crash, 
heard  and  felt  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the 
world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  society 
have  fallen  1 How  many  thousands  of  ex- 
iles, once  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most 
reiined  members  of  this  great  community, 
would  have  begged  their  bread  in  foreign 
cities,  or  have  sheltered  their  heads  under 
huts  of  bark  in  the  uncleared  forests  of  Ame- 
rica I How  often  should  we  havo  seen  the 
pavement  of  London  piled  up  in  barricades, 
the  houses  dinted  with  bullets,  and  the  gut- 
ters foaming  with  blood  1 How  many  times 
should  we  have  rushed  wildly  from  extreme 


to  extreme,  sought  refuge  from  anarchy  iu 
despotism,  and  been  again  driven  by  des- 
potism into  anarchy ! How  many  years  of 
blood  and  confusion  would  it  have  cost  us  lo 
learn  the  very  rudiments  of  political  science ! 
How  many  childish  theories  would  have 
duped  us ! How  many  rude  and  ill-poised 
constitutions  should  wo  have  set  up,  only  to 
see  them  tumble  down ! Happy  would  it 
havo  been  for  us  if  a sharp  discipline  of  half 
a century  had  sufllced  lo  educate  us  into  a ca- 
pacity of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

Tlieso  calamities  our  Revolution  averted. 
It  was  a revolution  strictly  defensive,  and  had 
prescription  aud  legitimacy  on  its  side.  Here, 
and  here  only,  a limited  monarchy  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  come  down  unim- 
paired lo  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  par- 
liamentary institutions  were  in  full  vigour. 
The  main  principles  of  our  government  w ere 
excellent.  They  were  not,  indeed,  formally 
and  exactly  set  forth  in  a single  written  in- 
strument; but  they  were  lo  be  found  scattered 
over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes;  and. 
what  was  of  far  greater  moment,  they  had 
been  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 
during  four  hundred  years.  That,  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  tho  nation, 
no  statute  could  be  enacted,  no  lux  imposed, 
no  regular  soldiery  kept  up,  that  no  man 
could  be  imprisoned,  even  for  a day,  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  that  no  tool  of 
power  could  plead  the  royal  command  as  a 
jusliliralinn  for  violating  any  legal  right  of 
the  humbled  subject,  were  held,  both  by 
Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm.  A realm  of  which  these  were  the 
fundamental  laws  stood  in  no  need  of  a new 
constitution. 

But,  though  a new  constitution  was  not 
needed,  it  was  plain  that  changes  were  re- 
quired. The  misgoverntnent  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  troubles  which  that  misgovemmeut 
had  produced,  sufficiently  proved  that  there 
was  somewhere  a defect  in  our  polity ; and 
that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Convention 
to  discover  and  to  amend. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment  were  still 
open  to  dispute.  Our  constitution  had  begun 
to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen  were  not 
much  accustomed  to  frame  exact  definitions. 
Anomalies,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  its 
principles  and  dangerous  to  its  very  existence, 
had  sprung  up  almost  imperceptibly,  and,  not 
having,  during  many  years,  caused  any  se- 
rious inconvenience,  had  gradually  acquired 
the  force  of  prescription.  The  remedy  for 
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these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  such  language  as  should  terminate 
all  controversy,  and  to  declare  that  no  pre- 
cedent could  justify  any  violation  of  those 
rights. 

When  this  had  boon  done  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  our  rulers  to  misunderstand  the  law  ; 
but,  unless  something  more  were  done,  it  was 
by  no  means  improbable  that  they  might  violato 
it.  Unhappily  the  Church  had  long  taught  the 
nation  that  hereditary  monarchy,  alone  among 
our  institutions,  was  divine  and  inviolable ; 
that  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
a share  in  the  legislative  power  was  a right 
merely  human,  but  that  the  right  of  the  king 
to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was  from  above ; 
that  the  Great  Charter  was  a statute  which 
might  Lie  repealed  by  those  who  had  made 
it,  but  that  the  rule  which  called  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  order  of 
succession  was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that 
any  act  of  parliament  inconsistent  with  that 
rule  was  a nullity.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a 
society  in  which  such  superstitions  prevail, 
constitutional  freedom  must  ever  be  insecure. 
A power  which  is  regarded  merely  as  the  or- 
dinance of  man  cannot  be  an  efllcient  check 
on  a power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws, 
however  excellent,  w ill  permanently  restrain 
a king  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that 
of  a great  part  of  his  people,  has  an  authority 
infinitely  higher  in  kind  than  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  those  laws.  To  deprive 
royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes,  and  to 
establish  the  principle  that  kings  reigned  by 
a right  in  no  respect  differing  from  the  right 
by  which  freeholders  chose  knights  of  the 
shire,  or  from  the  right  by  which  judges 
granted  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  security  of  our  li- 
berties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties 
to  perform.  The  first  was  to  clear  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  realm  from  ambiguity. 
The  second  was  to  eradicate  from  the  minds, 
both  of  the  governors  and  of  the  governed, 
the  false  and  pernicious  notion  that  the  royal 
prerogative  was  something  more  sublime  and 
holy  than  those  fundamental  laws.  The  for- 
mer object  was  attained  by  the  solemn  recital 
and  claim  with  which  the  Declaration  of 
Right  commences;  the  latter  by  the  resolu- 
tion which  pronounced  the  throno  vacant,  and 
invited  William  and  Mary  to  fill  it. 

The  change  seems  small.  Not  a single 
flower  of  the  crown  was  touched.  Not  a 


single  new  right  was  given  to  thcpeoplo.  The 
whole  English  law,  substantive  and  adjective, 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  greatest  law- 
yers, of  Holt  and  Treby,  of  Maynard  and 
Somers,  exactly  the  same  after  the  Revolu- 
tion as  before  it.  Some  controverted  points 
had  been  decided  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  best  jurists ; and  there  had  been  a slight 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  succes- 
sion. This  was  all ; and  this  was  enough. 

As  our  revolution  was  a vindication  of  an- 
cient rights,  so  it  was  conducted  w ith  strict 
attention  to  ancient  formalities.  In  almost 
every  word  and  act  may  be  discerned  a pro- 
found reverence  for  the  past.  Tho  Estates 
of  the  Realm  deliberated  in  the  old  halls  and 
according  to  the  old  rules.  Powle  was  con- 
ducted to  his  chair  botween  the  mover  and 
seconder  with  tho  accustomed  forms.  Tho 
serjeant  with  his  mace  brought  up  tho  mes- 
sengers of  the  Lords  to  the  table  of  the  Com- 
mons ; and  the  three  obeisances  were  duly 
made.  The  conference  was  held  with  all  the 
antique  ceremonial.  On  one  side  of  tho 
table,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  managers 
of  the  i/irds  sate  covered  and  robed  in  ermine 
and  gold.  The  managers  of  the  Commons 
stood  bareheaded  on  the  other  side.  The 
speeches  present  an  almost  ludicrous  contrast 
to  the  revolutionary  oratory  of  every  other 
country.  Both  the  English  parlies  agreed  in 
treating  with  solemn  respect  the  ancient  con- 
stitutional traditions  of  tho  stale.  The  only 
question  was.  in  what  senso  thoso  traditions 
were  to  bo  understood.  The  assertors  of  li- 
berty said  not  a word  about  the  natural 
equality  of  men  and  the  inalienable  sove- 
reignty of  tho  people,  about  llannodius  or 
Timoleon,  Brutus  the  elder  or  Brutus  the 
younger.  When  they  were  told  that,  by  the 
English  law.  the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  a 
demise,  must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they 
answered  that,  by  the  English  law,  a living 
man  could  have  no  heir.  When  Ihoy  were 
fold  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  declaring 
the  throne  vacant,  they  produced  from  among 
tho  records  in  the  Tower  a roll  of  parchment, 
near  three  hundred  years  old,  on  which,  in 
quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin,  it  was 
recorded  that  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  had  de- 
clared vacant  tho  throne  of  a perfidious  and 
tyrannical  Plantagenel.  .When  at  length  the 
dispute  had  been  accommodated,  the  new  so- 
vereigns were  proclaimed  with  the  old  pa- 
geantry. All  the  fantastic  pomp  of  heraldry 
was  there,  Clarencioux  and  Norroy.  Portcullis 
and  Rouge  Dragon,  the  trumpets,  the  ban- 
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ners,  the  grotesque  coats  embroidered  with 
lions  and  lilies.  The  title  of  king  of  France, 
assumed  by  the  conqueror  of  Cressy,  was  not 
omitted  in  the  royal  stylo.  To  us  who  havo 
lived  in  the  year  1848  it  may  seem  almost  an 
abuse  of  terms  to  call  a proceeding,  conducted 
with  so  much  deliberation,  with  so  much  so- 
briety, and  with  such  minute  attention  to 
prescriptive  etiquette,  by  the  terrible  name  of 
revolution. 

And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolutions 
the  least  violent,  has  boon  of  all  revolutions 
the  most  beneficent.  It  finally  decided  the 
great  question  whether  the  popular  element 
which  had,  ever  since  the  age  of  Fitzwaller 
and  l)e  Mnntfort,  been  found  in  the  English 
polity,  should  bo  destroyed  by  the  monarchi- 
cal element,  or  should  be  suffered  to  devclope 
itself  freely,  and  to  become  dominant.  The 
strife  between  the  two  principles  had  been 
long,  fierce,  and  doubtful.  It  had  lasted 
through  four  reigns.  It  had  produced  sedi- 
tions, impeachments,  rebellions,  battles, 
sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  massacres. 
Sometimes  liberty,  sometimes  royalty,  had 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing.  Dur- 
ing many  years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  Eng- 
land had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the 
other  half.  The  executive  power  and  the  le- 
gislative power  had  so  effectually  impeded 
each  other  that  the  state  had  been  of  no  ac- 
count in  Europe.  The  king-at-arms,  who 
proclaimed  William  and  Mary  before  White- 
hall Gate,  did  in  truth  announce  that  this 
great  struggle  was  over;  that  there  was  en- 
tire union  between  the  throne  and  the  parlia- 
ment ; that  England,  long  dependent  and  de- 
graded. was  again  a power  of  tho  first  rank ; 
that  the  ancient  laws  by  which  the  preroga- 
tive was  bounded  would  thenceforth  be  held 
as  sacred  as  the  prerogative  itself,  and  would 
bo  followed  out  to  all  their  consequences  ; 
that  the  executive  administration  would  be 
conducted  in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  ; and  that  no  re- 
form which  the  two  Houses  should,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  propose  would  be  obstinately 
withstood  by  the  sovereign.  The  Declaration 
of  Right,  though  it  inado  nothing  law  which 
had  not  been  law  before,  contained  the  germ 
of  the  law  which  gave  religious  freedom  to 
the  Dissenter,  of  the  law  which  secured  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  duration  of  parliaments,  of  the 
law  which  placed  the  liberty  of  the  press 
under  the  protection  of  juries,  of  the  law 
w hich  prohibited  the  slave  trade,  of  the  law 


which  abolished  the  sacramontal  tesl,  of  the 
law  which  relieved  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
civil  disabilities,  of  tho  law  which  reformed 
the  representative  system,  of  every  good  law 
which  has  been  passed  during  a hundred  and 
sixty  years,  of  every  good  law  which  may 
hereafter,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  promote  the  public  weal,  and  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  revolution  of  168S  is  this,  that 
it  was  our  last  revolution.  Several  generations 
have  now  passed  away  since  any  wise  and 
patriotic  Englishman  has  meditated  resistance 
to  the  established  government.  In  all  honest 
and  reflecting  minds  there  is  a conviction, 
daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  the 
means  of  effecting  every  improvement  w hich 
the  constitution  requires  may  be  found  within 
the  constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  bo  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  whole  import, nice  of  the  stand  w hich 
was  made  by  our  forefathers  against  tho 
House  of  Stuart.  All  around  us  the  world  is 
convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations. 
Governments  which  lately  seemed  likely  to 
stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a sudden 
shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest  ca- 
pitals of  Western  Europe  have  streamed  with 
civil  blood.  All  evil  passions,  tho  thirst  of 
gain  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  anti- 
pathy of  class  to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to 
race,  have  broken  loose  from  tho  control  of 
divine  and  human  laws.  Fear  and  anxiety 
have  clouded  the  faces  and  depressed  the 
hearts  of  millions.  Trade  has  been  suspended, 
and  industry  paralysed.  Tho  rich  have  be- 
come poor,  and  tho  poor  have  become  poorer. 
Doctrines  hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to 
all  industry,  to  all  domestic  charities,  doc- 
trines which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would,  in 
thirty  years,  undo  all  that  thirty  centuries 
have  done  for  mankind,  and  would  make  tho 
fairest  provinces  of  France  and  Germany  as 
savage  as  Congo  or  Patagonia,  havo  been 
avowed  from  the  tribune  and  defended  by  tho 
sword.  Europe  has  been  threatened  with  sub- 
jugation by  barbarians,  compared  with  whom 
the  barbarians  who  marched  under  Altila  and 
Alboin  were  enlightened  and  humane.  The 
truest  frionds  of  the  people  havo  with  deep 
sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  precious 
than  any  political  privileges  wore  in  jeopardy, 
and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  sacrifice 
even  liberty  in  order  to  save  civilisation. 
Meanwhile  in  our  island  the  regular  course  of 
government  has  never  been  for  a day  inter- 
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rupled.  The  few  bad  men  who  longed  for  li- 
cense and  plunder  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  confront  for  one  moment  the  strength  of  a 
loyal  nation,’  rallied  in  firm  array  round  a 
parental  throne.  And,  if  it  be  asked  w hat  has 
made  us  to  differ  from  others,  the  answer  is 
that  we  never  lost  what  others  are  wildly 
and  blindly  seeking  to  regain.  It  is  because 
we  had  a preserving  revolution  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  we  have  not  had  a de-  | 
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struying  revolution  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is 
because  wo  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  ser- 
vitude that  we  hate  order  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy.  For  the  authority  of  law  , for  the 
security  of  properly,  for  the  peace  of  our 
streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes,  our 
gratitude  Ls  due,  under  Him  who  raises  and 
pulLs  down  nations  at  his  pleasure,  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  to  the  Convention,  and  to 
William  of  Orange. 
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